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ARTICLE   I. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  MODERN  JAPAN. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  GEORGE  E.  ALBRECHT. 

Two  considerations  must  precede  every  attempt  at  describ- 
ing the  present  religious  life  of  Japan, — the  one  historical,  the 
other  psychological.  The  present  is  rooted  in  the  past :  pres- 
ent conditions  cannot  be  duly  appreciated  when  viewed  apart 
from  their  historic  origin.  And,  again,  some  acquaintance  is 
needed  with  the  psychical  characteristics  of  the  people;  for, 
without  a  study  of  human  nature,  the  inner  characteristics  of 
any  religion — the  secret  of  its  influence,  its  growth,  its  decline 
— cannot  be  understood. 

When,  in  the  sixth  century,  Buddhism  gained  entrance  into 
Japan,  it  found  the  nation  fairly  consolidated,  under  the  sway 
of  the  emperor,  who  was  believed  to  be  the  direct  descendant 
of  the  "  heaven-shining-great-august  goddess,*'  ruling  in  the 
"plain  of  high  heaven."  Thence  the  conquerors  of  the  abo- 
riginal tribes  claimed  to  have  come  on  their  divinely  appointed 
mission  to  bring  under  their  sway  all  the  "  ever-fruitful  land, 
with  its  reed-covered  plains  and  its  luxurious  ric6-fields,"  hav- 
ing the  promise  of  the  gods  that  the  imperial  line  established 
by  them  should  "  flourish  forever  with  the  heavens  and  the 
earth."  They  were  most  probably  invaders  from  the  South- 
Vol.  LXII.    No.  246.     1 
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west ;  *  and  by  superior  prowess  and  by  better  weapons  they 
subdued  the  native  tribes,  and  conquered  the  native  relig- 
ions of  the  aborigines.  By  his  conquests  the  ruler  of  the  Ya- 
mato  clan  had  proved  his  divine  claims,  and  it  was  not  strange 
that  the  religion  of  the  conquerors  became  the  religion  of  the 
conquered  also.  Cujus  regie,  ejus  religio.  Western  history 
is  not  without  parallels. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Yamato  religion  was  belief 
in  the  divine  descent  of  the  ruler,  who  on  earth  was  the  rep- 
resentative and  vicar  of  heaven,  to  be  obeyed  and  worshiped.* 
Towards  the  various  native  faiths,  this  religion  showed  itself 
as  obliging  as,  later  on,  Buddhism  showed  itself  towards  Shin- 
toism.  The  various  gods  of  the  aborigines  were  acknowl- 
edged, but  they  all  were  declared  to  be  inferior  to  the  vice- 
gerent of  Heaven.  The  Mikado  was  "  virtually  chief -god  in 
a  grtSLt  pantheon." 

This  belief  was  the  bond  holding  together  the  various  tribes, 
or  clans,  of  Central  and  Southern  Japan.  It  came  to  be  the 
strongest  force  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  a  sacred  prin- 
ciple inherited  from  "  ages  eternal."  It  is  the  central  belief 
to-day  of  Shintoism.  It  has  begotten  the  Yamato  damashii, 
the  proud  spirit  of  Japan,  shown  in  absorbing  devotion  to 
en  jxTor  and  country,  being  the  supreme  force  of  the  nation's 
life  and  progress,  the  "  Soul  of  Japan."    No  doubt  this  belief 

*  According  to  Dr.  E.  Baelz,  formerly  of  the  Imperial  University. 
Tol  yd,  three  distinct  racial  types  can  be  distinguished  in  Japan: 
the  Ainu,  who  are  the  aborigines,  found  mostly  on  the  island  of  Yezo. 
but  whose  traces  remain  also  in  Satsuma  and  In  the  vicinity  of 
Aomori;  the  Mongol-Malay  type,  coming  from  the  Philippines  and 
Formosa  with  the  Black  Current  to  Hyuga,  on  the  island  of  Kyu- 
shu, where  the  first  emperor  is  said  to  have  descended  from 
heaven;  and  the  Manchu-Korean  type,  coming  over  Tsushima  to 
Izumo.  On  the  western  coast  of  Japan,  Polynesian  and  Negrito 
blood  may  also  be  found. 

'This  primitive  religion  must  be  distinguished  from  the  later. 


•         • 
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in  the  divine  descent  of  the  imperial  family  cannot  stand  in 
the  light  of  historical  criticism,  but  the  people  are  not  yet 
ready  to  look  at  their  most-cherished  belief  with  cold  impar- 
tiality. Whatever  any  man's  private  opinion  may  be,  he  does 
not  openly  confess  doubts  regarding  the  divine  descent  of  the 
'•Son  of  Heaven,"  the  commc«i  designation  of  the  emperor. 
When,  in  1892,  Professor  Kume,  at  that  time  professor  in  the 
Imperial  University  in  Tokyd,  showed  by  historical  research, 
that  this  Mikado-worship  was  not  the  original  faith  of  the 
people  of  Japan,  that  there  had  existed,  at  least  in  Central  Ja- 
pan, some  sort  of  monotheism,  the  Shintoists  rose  up  in  wrath 
against  this  scholar,  and,  in  spite  of  a  constitution  guarantee- 
ing religious  liberty,  the  Government  deprived  him  of  his  po- 
sition. This  spirit  is  still  a  vital  factor  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  nation. 

Buddhism  did  not  supplant  the  Yamato  religion.     When 
first  introduced,  probably  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 

Keitai  (507-551  a.  d.),  the  new  faith  did  not  find  a  favorable 

» 

reception.  Neither  court  nor  people  felt  drawn  to  the  "god 
of  the  foreign  country.**  In  October  of  552  a.  d.  King  Seimei 
of  Kudara,^  one  of  the  three  ancient  divisions  of  Korea,  sent 
priests  with  an  image  of  Buddha,  made  of  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  gold,  with  streamers  and  silken  parasols,^  some  sacred 
books  and  other  tributary  offerings.  In  spite  of  the  favora- 
ble reception  which  the  prime  minister,  and  even  the  king, 
gave   to   the   ambassadors,   the   religion   was    not   welcomed. 

developed  form  of  Shlntolsm.  It  was  probably  nature-worship, 
with  the  sun  as  chief  object  of  worship;  and  besides  it  there  was 
a  variety  of  gods  and  goddesses,  among  whom  were  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  ancestors  of  the  Imperial  family. 

*The  Japanese  designations  respectively  for  King  Syongmyong 
and  his  country  Pih-tse. 
'A  large,  richly  decorated  parasol  is,  in  China  and   Korea,  a 
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Their  kingdom  was  divine,  they  worshiped  one  hundred  and 
eighty  gods,  and  why  should  they  worship  these  foreign  gods  ?  ^ 
During  a  pestilence  some  years  later,  the  idols,  which  were 
kept  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  ministers,  were  thrown  into 
the  river  Yodo  at  Osaka,  the  capital  then  being  Naniwa, 
the  present  Osaka;  as  the  national  affliction  was  attributed 
to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  who  were  offended  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  rival  deities.  But  Buddhist  tactics  ultimately  carried 
the  day.  One  of  the  priests  from  Korea,  prostrating  himself 
one  day  before  the  little  son  of  the  emperor  Yomei  (585  a.  d.), 
declared  that  he  recognized  in  him  the  reincarnation  of  Nan- 
gaku  no  Eshi,  a  famous  Buddhist  priest  of  Southern  China, 
who  had  died  a  few  years  before.  The  priest  prevailed  upon 
the  Mikado  to  confide  the  young  prince's  education  to  the 
Buddhist  priests.  This  prince,  best  known  by  his  posthumous 
name,  Shotoku  Taishi  (572-621  a.  d.),  became  regent  under 
his  aunt.  Empress  Suiko  (593-628  a.  d.),  who  was  the  chief 
champion  of  Buddhism.  Opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Shin- 
toists  *  was  forcibly  suppressed ;  new  missionaries  from  Ko- 
rea were  invited;  temples  were  built;  the  cotmtry  was  par- 
celled out  into  dioceses,  with  Buddhist  bishops  and  archbish- 
ops; the  services  of  the  monks  were  used  for  practical  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  as  well 
as  for  the  more  spiritual  functions  of  their  profession;  and 
Japanese  priests  were  sent  across  the  sea  to  study,  in  China 
and  elsewhere,  the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  especially  the  Fin- 
symbol  of  authority  and  high  rank,  being  much  used  in  Buddhist 
processions.  The  Japanese  (Chinese)  term,  banzai,  might  mean 
a  " canopy";  but  the  addition  of  the  adverb  jakkan  points  to  more 
than  one  object. 

*  Cf.    Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  78. 

'  Shinto,  the  Chinese  word,  of  which  Kami  no  michi  is  the  Japa- 
nese equivalent,  was  first  adopted  after  the  introduction  of  Budd- 
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aya  (in  Japanese,  Ritsu),  or  discipline  for  the  Order.*  At  his 
death  there  were  forty-six  temples,  and  thirteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  in  Japan  ;*  in  fact,  by  im- 
perial edict  Buddhism  had  been  made  the  established  religion 
of  the  country. 

But  to  Japan,  as  before  to  China  and  to  India,  Buddhism 
came  in  a  very  tolerant  sjririt.  It  has  never  shown  the  exclusive 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Indeed,  its  readiness  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  circumstances,  instincts,  and  prejudices  of  the  people  with 
whom  it  has  to  do,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  strik- 
ing peculiarities  of  Buddhism.'  "  The  doctrines  of  Buddhism 
have  no  fixed  form.'*  The  Kami  of  Shintoism  were  declared  to 
be  merely  ofvatcersoi  some  Indian  deities,  and  were  readily  given 
a  place  in  the  Buddhistic  pantheon.  Gyogi  Bosatsu*  (670-749 
A.  D.),  a  Buddhist  abbot  and  saint,  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the 
doctrine  of  shin^butsu-ddtai,  the  identity  of  the  Shinto  gods  and 
Buddhist  deities.  After  him,  Kukai  (better  known  by  his 
posthumous  title  Kobo  Daishi),  bom  in  774  a.  d.,  in  the 
small  village  of  Byobugaura,  in  the  province  of  Sanuki,  was 
most  influential  in  the  amalgamation  of  Shintoism  with  Budd- 
hism. The  emperor  Saga  (774-824  a.  d.)  gave  to  this  system 
the  name  of  Ry6bu  Shinto,  the  "  Two-fold  Way  of  the  Gods." 
TTic  people  took  readily  to  it ;  they  were  left  in  the  possession 
of  their  old  gods,  but  a  new  splendor  was  added  to  them.  The 
gi>rgieot:»  ceremonies,  the  elaborate  worship  of  the  Buddhist 

litem  {Bui9Urd6  means  "the  Way  of  Buddha"),  and  signifleB  "tHe 
Wa^  <rf  ttie  Gods." 

*QL  lAojd,  "Developments  of  Jspaneae  Bnddhlsm/'  in  Trade. 
As.  Sec.,  Vol.  xxU.  p.  337  ff. 

'  Ct  OrlfSs,  The  Rellgi<m8  of  Japan,  p.  180. 
*  Cf.  Ck>bbold,  Religion  in  Japan,  p.  53. 

^Bofa<««  Is  the  Japanese  equivalent  for  the  Sanskrit  B64hiMh 
ttma,  a  class  of  Bnddhlfit  saints. 
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temple,  were  more  attractive  than  the  bare  simplicit}'  of  the 
Shinto  shrine.  Buddhism  brought  art,  philosophy,  yes  civili- 
lization ;  while  Shintoism  had  none  of  these.  In  an  age  when 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  life  had  mostly  passed  away,  when 
luxuriousness  and  licentiousness  reigned  at  the  court,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  simple,  and  in  many  ways  insufficient,  "  Way 
of  the  Gods  "  was  overpowered  by  the  more  elaborate  "  Way 
of  the  Buddha." 

In  1870  this  double  system  was  rent  asunder  by  imperial 
decree.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  schol- 
ars like  Mabuchi,  Motoori,  and  Hirata  had  labored  to  revive 
pure  Shinto.^  By  critical  study  of  the  ancient  records  and 
rituals  they  endeavored  to  separate  the  primitive  doctrine 
from  all  foreign  traces,  proclaiming  the  principle  that  the 
only  religion  necessary  was  to  obey  the  Mikado,  and  to  follow 
one's  natural  impulses.  Under  the  excitement  of  the  stirring 
events  of  1868,  when  the  shogfunate  was  abolished,  and  the 
sole  reign  of  the  Mikado  was  restored,  on  the  basis  of  pure 
absolutism,  Buddhism,  which  had  always  been  the  religion  fa- 
vored by  the  shogunate,  was  disestablished,  and  Shinto  was 
installed  as  the  only  state  religion.  Wherever  Buddhist  sym- 
bols and  furniture,  rites  and  ceremonies,  had  found  their  way 
into  Shinto  temples,  they  were  expelled,  and  the  ancient  sim- 
plicity was  restored.  A  "  Department  of  Spiritual  Affairs  "  was 
established,  and  a  grant  of  some  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  was  made  by  the  Government  for  the  maintenance 
of  Shinto  temples  and  shrines.  Such  voltaic  currents  from 
the  government  battery  were  able  to  galvanize  the  corpse  for 
a  while;  but  they  could  not  restore  life.  The  "Department 
of  Spiritual  Affairs  "  naturally  has  sunk  to  a  sub-bureau  of 

■For  a  description  of  their  work,  of.  Satow,  "The  Revival  of 
Pore  Shintau/'  in  Trans.  As.  Soc.,  Vol.  ill.,  App. 
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the  Home  Department.  Some  temples  ^  are  still  maintained  by 
public  funds,  but  Shintoism  proper  has  ceased  to  be  a  religion ; 
it  is  a  semi-religious,  semi-patriotic  cult.*  But,  although  of- 
ficially separated,  in  the  daily  life  of  the  people  the  old  syn- 
cretism continues.  There  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  faiths.  "  It  is  the  established  custom  to  pre- 
sent infants  at  the  Shintd  family  temple  one  month  after  birth ; 
it  is  equally  customary  to  be  buried  by  the  Buddhist  parish 
priest."  ■  This  eclecticism  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  esti- 
mating the  religious  life  of  modern  Japan. 

There  is  a  third  amalgam  in  this  religious  compound, 
which  must  not  be  overlooked, — Confucianism.  The  doc- 
trines of  Koshi  and  Moshi  (Confucius  and  Mencius)  formed, 
and  possibly  even  yet  form,  the  gospel  and  the  quintessence 
of  all  worldly  wisdom  to  the  Japanese  gentleman.  They  be- 
came the  basis  of  his  education,  and  the  ideal  which  inspired 
his  conceptions  of  duty  and  honor.*  These  words  hold  true 
to-day.  Every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  ethical  life  of 
Japan  realizes  the  influence  exerted  by  Bushidd,  the  "  Pre- 
cepts of  Knighthood  " ;  and  the  sources  of  Bushidd  are  found 

'According  to  the  R^um^  Statisque  de  I'Emplre  du  Japan  for 
1903,  their  number  is  136. 

*This  is,  however,  not  true  of  the  twelve  sects,  like  the  Kuro- 
xomikyd,  Tenrikyo,  RemmonkyS,  etc.,  which  are  also  in  an  official 
sense  religious.  Shintoism  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  divis- 
ions:  the  one  officially  pronounced  to  be  not  a  religion,  the  other 
officiaUy  recognized  as  a  religion.  To  the  former  belong  all  the 
shrines  connected  in  any  way  with  the  government,  and  it  is  only 
this  class  of  shrines  which  are  entitled  to  the  designation  of  jin- 
Mho.  The  places  of  worship  of  all  sects  belonging  to  the  other 
division  of  Shint5  are  termed  kyokuaiaho  ("places  of  assembly") 
or  oiamasho  ("  places  for  worshiping  the  honorable  spirit ") ; 
though  popular  parlance  does  not  always  observe  this  distinction. 

•Chamberlain,  in  Things  Japanese,  art  "Religion." 

*Griffis,  /.  c,  112;  also  Rein,  Japan,  p.  447. 
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in  Buddhism,  with  its  calm  trust  in  Fate;  in  Shintoism,  with 
its  central  teaching  of  loyalty;    in   Confucianism,   with    its 
"calm,  benignant,  and  comfortable  character  of  its  politico- 
ethical  precepts,"  and  in  the  democratic  theories  of  Mencius.*- 
Confucianism  supplied  the  g^atest  defect  of  the  old  Ya- 
mato  religion, — ethical  precepts.     Its  introduction  into  Japan 
probably  dates  from  about  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era^  coming,  like  Buddhism,  by  way  of  Korea,  where  it  has 
to-day    yet,    the  greater    influence.       Buddhist    missionaries 
brought  the  literature  of  China,  but  it  remained  the  possession 
of  a  narrow  circle  within  the  court.    With  the  spread  of  Budd- 
hism the  teachings  of  Confucius  also  spread:  for  there  was 
harmony  between  the  various  forms  of  Buddhism  and  the 
undeveloped  system  of  Chinese  ethics.    Strangely  it  owes  its 
greatest  progress  to  the  mighty  warrior  lyeyasu,  bom  in  1542, 
shogun  from  1603  to  1605;  who,  after  having  subdued  all 
turbulent  princes,  became  educator  as  well  as  administrator 
of  the  Mikado's  realm.*    He  encouraged  the  study  of  Chinese 
literature,  established  a  college  in  Yedo,  his  capital,  the  mod- 
em Tokyo,  and,  at  the  fall  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China,  wd- 
coTTied  to  Japan  large  numbers  of  learned  Chinese,  who  lived 
chiefly  in  Yedo,  Kyoto,  and  in  Mito,  where  Prince  Mitsukuni 
was  a  great  patron  of  Uterature."     This  revival  of  learning 
ultimately  led  to  the  rise  of  the  Shinto  revival,  referred  to 

'Cf.  Nltob6,  "Bushidd,  the  Soul  of  Japan/'  a  charming  Utile 
book,  but  decidedly  "one-sided/'  to  quote  Captain  Brlnkley's  crit- 
icism. For  a  truer  appreciation  of  Bushldd,  of.  Brlnkley's  Japan,  Ite 
Hlatrry,  Art  and  Uterature,  Vol.  11.  chap.  v. 

T/en  after  his  reslgnalioii,  he  remained  the  "eoul  of  the  gov- 
era  I  ant,  so  that  his  son  undertook  little  that  was  Important  wiOh 
out  his  kBowlMge  aad  counsel "  (Rein,  Japan,  p.  S02). 

'  For  an  accouat  ol  some  of  these  scholars,  cf .  The  Open  Oeinrt* 
Oct  1903,  and  Trans.  As^  Soc.,  Vols.  xxiv.  and  xxz. 
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above,  and  thus  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Tokugawa  shogunatc, 
of  which  lyeyasu  was  the  founder  and  most  striking  representa- 
tive.* But  the  CcMifucianism  which  these  sages  found  in  Japan 
was  not  that  of  their  teacher.  The  corner-stone  of  his  system 
was  filial  obedience;  in  Japan  loyalty  to  the  ruler  was  put  above 
fiSal  obedience.  To  forsake  parents,  wife,  and  children  for 
the  feudal  lord,  was  esteemed  a  great  virtue.  Confucius  cer- 
tainly inculcated  loyalty,  and  this  made  his  system  fit  so  well 
into  the  ethical  conceptions  of  the  Japanese;  but  the  founda- 
tion principle  is  filial  duty.  "  Filial  duty  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  humanity  " ;  and  the  first  of  the  four  rules  given  by 
Confucius  to  a  "  noble-minded  man "  for  the  regulation  of 
his  conduct  is,  "to  serve  erne's  parents  in  such  a  manner  as 
is  required  of  a  son,"  and  only  as  a  second  rule  follows  the 
injunction  "  to  serve  one's  sovereign  in  such  a  manner  as  is 
required  of  a  subject."  *  Japan  changed  the  emphasis  to  suit 
its  purpose,  and  also  in  other  ways  adapted  the  system  to  its 
new  environment.  But  in  its  changed  form  the  system  of 
the  Chinese  sage  has  been  a  great  power  in  molding  the  eth- 
ical life  of  Japan,  even  more  than  its  philosophical  thought. 

During  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  national  isolation, 
following  upcMi  lyemitsu's  edict  (1624)  for  the  expulsion  of 
all  Spaniards,  and,  in  1638,  of  all  the  Portuguese,  allowing 
osly  a  small  company  of  Dutch  traders  under  most  humiliat- 
ing conditions  to  live  on  the  small  island  of  Deshima,  in  Vba^ 
gasaki  harbor,  the  social  system  of  Japan  was  firmly  estab- 
lished and  elaborated,  while  the  religious  faiths  were  "  inter- 
wrought  more  and  more  into  a  homogeneous  body  of  thought 

*  Tokugawa  was  lyeyasu's  family  name,  and  the  dynasty  of  shft- 
gons  foonded  by  him  is  thus  called  the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  which 
kMl  ito  end  in  1868. 

"Cf.  "  ConfncianiBm,"  by  the  Hon.  Pung  Kwaag  Tn,  Ib  Tk« 
World's  Parliam^it  of  Religions,  p.  415. 
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and  a  cult  for  the  life."  ^  Christianity  had  been  introduced 
by  St.  Francis  Xavier,  who,  on  August  15,  1549,  landed  at 
Kagoshima  with  Anjiro,  a  native  of  Satsuma,  who  had  found 
his  way  to  Malacca  in  a  Portuguese  vessel,  where  he  had  re- 
ceived baptism  in  the  previous  year.  Xavier's  success  was 
far  from  what  he  had  hoped.  When  leaving  Japan  on  No- 
vember 20,  1551,  he  left  three  small  congregations  with  a  few 
hundred  baptized  converts.  When  we  read  that,  without 
knowing  the  Japanese  language,  merely  by  reading  a  semi- 
Japanese  catechism,  and  by  addresses,  he  and  his  two  Spanish 
companions  were  able  within  a  few  days  to  make  about  a  hun- 
dred converts,  a  question  regarding  the  depth  of  their  con- 
version can  hardly  be  suppressed.^  Still,  he  was  the  first  to 
sow  the  seed  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  and  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church  to  this  promising  field  of  labor, 
where  he  himself  had  labored  with  consuming  zeal. 

It  was  especially  under  Nobunaga's  *  fostering  care,  due  to 
his  hatred  of  Buddhism,  that  Christianity  attained  its  great- 
est prosperity.  The  number  of  adherents  rose  to  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  churches,  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  colleges  for  the  training  of  a  native  clergy,  were  erected  in 
various  parts  of  the  land.  In  1582  the  first  embassy  was  sent 
from  Japan  to  the  Pope,  assisting  at  the  coronation  of  Sixtus 
V.  It  did  seem  as  if  Xavier's  enthusiastic  prophecy,  that  the 
Japanese   nation   would   preserve   unshaken   and   forever   the 

*  Clay  MacCauley,  "  The  Present  Religious  Condition  of  Japan," 
In  The  American  Journal  of  Theology,  Vol.  vl.  No.  2. 

*Cf.  Murdock,  A  History  of  Japan  (1542-1651),  p.  62;  also  Haas, 
Geschichte  des  Chrtstenthums  in  Japan,  p.  165. 

*Ota  Nobunaga  (1534-1582),  while  never  receiving  the  title  of 
"  sh5gun,"  was  practically  ruler  of  the  country  after  his  overthrow 
of  the  Ashikaga  shdgunate  in  1675. 
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profession  of  Christian  holiness,^  was  to  be  fulfilled.  But 
cm  July  25,  1587,  the  first  of  a  series  of  edicts,  directed 
against  Christianity,  was  promulgated  by  Hideyoshi  (1536- 
1598),*  most  likely  for  political  reasons.  For  the  sake  of 
securing  foreign  trade  the  coming  of  foreign  priests  was  for 
a  long  time  encouraged,  and,  even  after  edicts  had  been  issued 
against  them,  their  presence  was  winked  at;  but  finally  the 
conviction  grew  upon  the  rulers  of  the  land  that  the  total 
exclusion  of  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  of  all  their  works, 
was  the  sole  way  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Empire. 
An  era  of  persecution  followed,  which  Roman  Catholic  his- 
torians rightly  designate  as  "  the  special  and  abiding  glory  of 
the  Japanese  church."  The  church  which,  according  to  Ro- 
man Catholic  estimates,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  numbered  1,800,000  souls  (no  doubt,  an  exaggerated 
%ure),  appeared  at  its  close  to  be  absolutely  extinct.  Mission- 
aries, braving  torture  and  death,  came  again  and  again,  but 
either  were  not  allowed  to  land,  or  suffered  martyrdom.  The 
eficts  against  the  "  pestilent  sect "  remained  in  force  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  Christianity  had  failed  to  gain  a 
permanent  foothold  in  Japan.  When  in  1858,  subsequent  to 
the  treaty  formed  by  Commodore  Perry  between  the  United 
States  and  the  shogun's  government,  the  missioners  of  the 
French  Societe  des  Missions  Etrangbres  resumed  work  in  Ja- 
pan, they  found,  it  is  true,  several  scattered  Christian  commu- 
nities in  the  vicinity  of  Nagasaki,  who  had  preserved  certain 
prayers,  rites,  and  books,  but  they  again  had  to  endure  bitter 
persecutions ;  the  seed  had  to  be  sown  anew. 

*Cf.  The  Catholic  Church  in  Japan,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Casavtelli. 

'Commonly  known  as  TaikO  Sema,  a  title  «ignif3ring  "great 
toondllor/'  the  recognized  title  of  a  retired  regent;  but,  being 
rarely  applied  to  any  except  Hideyoshi,  it  has  almost  come  to 
form  part  of  his  name  in  popular  parlance  (Chamberlain,  Things 
Japanese). 
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What  was  the  resultant,  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Japa- 
nese people,  of  these  centuries  of  both  intercourse  and  isola- 
tion? Standing  at  the  threshold  of  New  Japan,  what  prin- 
ciples, or  facts,  stand  out  most  prominent  as  the  heritage  of 
the  past?  First  and  chiefly,  the  principle  of  unquestioning 
loyalty  to  the  emperor,  as  the  earthly  representative  of  the 
gods,  the  progenitors  of  the  Japanese  nation,  and,  accompany- 
ing it,  the  religious  tolerance  and  eclecticism  of  the  people, 
in  so  far  as  any  religion  is  not  at  war  with  the  religious  prin- 
ciple of  devotion  to  the  throne. 

This  review  of  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  will  help  us 
to  answer  our  second  preliminary  questicMi:  Are  the  Japa- 
nese essentially  an  irreligious  people? 

This  assertion  is  frequently  made.  Professor  Chamberlain, 
one  of  the  ablest  students  of  Japan  and  its  people,  in  his  re- 
marks upon  "  Religion "  in  "  Things  Japanese,"  begins  by 
speaking  of  them  as  "essentially  an  undevotional  people," 
then  proceeds  to  give  some  examples  of  their  religious  devo- 
tion, and  concludes  by  saying  that  "  these  (perhaps  inconsist- 
ent) remarks  "  may  indicate  that  "  the  subject  is  a  difficult 
one,"  and  cautions  Europeans  "  from  judging  too  summarily 
of  conditions  alien  to  the  whole  trend  of  their  own  exper- 
ience." This  counsel  is  to  the  point;  for  it  is  not  easy,  even 
for  the  resident  of  many  years,  to  penetrate  below  the  surface, 
and  to  come  to  know  the  real  heart-life  of  the  people.  The 
observing  traveler  in  Japan  finds  in  every  city,  town,  village,  in 
groves,  in  valleys,  or  on  the  hills,  by  the  side  of  every  waterfall, 
temples  and  shrines  and  altars.  In  the  months  of  July  and  Au* 
gust  he  sees  thousands  of  pilgrims  ascend  the  twelve-thousand- 
foc*  high  Mount  Fuji,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  he  finds  pil- 
grims crowding  the  courts  of  various  temples.  He  is  impressed 
with  the  massive  proportions  and  magnificent  decoraition^  of 
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the  Higashi  Hongwanji,  a  temple  built  in  Kyoto  within  the 
last  twelve  years  at  an  expense  of  over  one  million  dollars.  He 
reads  that  no  less  than  1,200,000  yen  was  subscribed  in  six 
provinces  alone  for  the  Nishi  Hongwanji  temple;  he  sees  at 
nearly  every  house  door  in  city  and  village  one  or  more  charms, 
intended  to  ward  off  evil.  Stopping  over  night  in  a  Japanese 
inn,  he  is  aroused  from  his  slumber  early  in  the  morning  by  the 
sharp  clapping  of  the  hands  of  some  worshiper  of  O  Tento 
sama,  the  Sun-Lord  of  heaven.  In  his  round  of  shopping  or 
visiting,  he  finds  in  nearly  every  store  or  house  fresh  offerings 
before  the  Kamidana,  or  the  Butsudan,^  and,  noting  all  this, 
and  the  multitudinous  rites  and  customs  of  the  people,  having 
a  religious  significance,  he  will  not  quickly  or  lightly  judge 
that  the  Japanese  are  an  irreligious  people.  Rather  will  he 
consider  them  to  be  SeiaiSaifjiop^aTepoi.  Abbe  E.  Ligneul,  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  in  Tokyo,  has  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  there  is  no  nation  where  customs,  habits, 
and  sentiments  are  so  influenced  by  religion,  as  in  Japan  ;*  and 
be  is  right ;  he  speaks  of  the  Japanese  as  "  exceptionally  re- 
figious."' 

Still,  "  where  there  is  smoke  there  must  be  fire."  The  im- 
pression, so  widely  prevailing,  that  the  Japanese  are  essential- 
ly a  non-religious  people,  is  not  wholly  without  foundation. 
There  is  a  multitudinous  variety  of  religious  forms,  customs, 
and  ceremonies ;  there  are  thousands,  yes  tens  of  thousands, 
of  temples  and  shrines ;  there  is  much  religious  life  and  activ- 
ity, but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  shallow.     Allowing  liberal  room 

'The  Buddhist  shrine  in  a  private  house.  The  Kamidana  is  a 
shelf  where  anything  representing  the  Shinto  divinities  is  placed  for 

ITOTBhlp. 

'Quoted  by  Pfarrer  Schiller,  "Modem  Japan  and  Christianity/' 
in  Zeitschrlft  fuer  Missionskunde,  etc.,  xvlli.  Heft  10. 
'Ct  The  Japan  Weekly  Mail,  June  6,  1903,  p.  627. 
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for  exceptions,  which  certainly  exist,  the  average  Japanese  is 
not  a  man  of  deep  religious  convictions.  A  visit  to  the  tem- 
ples certainly  does  not  leave  the  impression  that  the  worship- 
ers, found  there,  are  very  devout.  The  matsuri,  or  religious 
festivals,  are  often  shocking  in  their  coarseness  and  utter  lack 
of  all  religious  decorum.  With  the  daily  life  religion  has 
but  little  to  do:  it  spends  itself  chiefly  in  outward  rites  and 
observances.  Bearing  in  mind  the  religious  eclecticism  which 
has  prevailed  in  Japan  for  centuries,  the  absence,  in  general, 
of  deep  religious  convictions  causes  no  surprise;  the  two  are 
mutually  destructive.  It  may  be  true  that  these  religious 
characteristics  "have  been  determined  by  the  history,  rather 
than  by  any  inherent  racial  character,  of  the  people,"* — and 
this  fact  is  of  importance  to  the  Christian  missionary, — but 
that  the  religious  life,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  life,  of  the 
Japanese,  is  marked  by  superficiality,  is  one  unfortunate  result 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  religious  life  of  the  na- 
tion. "  Highly  ethical,  not  highly  religious,"  is  the  judgment 
of  one  friendly  critic ;  *  "  Want  of  thoroughness  and  of  in- 
sight "  that  of  another ;  *  unable  to  understand  "  the  intense  in- 
terest "  taken  by  the  people  of  the  West  in  "  ethical,  religious, 
and  philosophical  questions,"  the  conclusion  of  a  third ;  * 
"  There  is  no  Fifty-first  Psalm  in  all  the  literature  of  Japan," 
is  the  significant  remark  of  a  fourth ;  *  and  of  similar  testi- 
mony to  the  above  there  is  an  abundance.  The  influence  of 
Confucianism  upon  the  educated  classes  of  Japan  will  have 
to  be  considered  further  on;  that  it  has  had  a  benumbing  in- 
fluence could  only  be  expected  from  a  system  which  is,  at  the 

'  Gulick,  The  Evolution  of  the  Japanese,  p.   329. 

« Munzinger,  Die  Japaner,  p.  187. 

'  Dr.  Busse,  quoted  by  Chamberlain,  in  Things  Japanese,  p.  268. 

*  Walter  Dening,  in  Things  Japanese,  p.  258. 

•  Canon  Bamett  of  Toynbee  Hall,  London. 
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best,  uncertain  as  to  the  existence  of  a  personal  Supreme  Be- 
ing, and  knows  nothing  of  penitence  and  mercy.  Religious 
indifference  is  certainly  characteristic  of  the  educated  classes. 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  our  main  problem, 
inquiring  into  the  religious  life  of  modem  Japan,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  find  a  very  complex  condition :  the  ancient  faiths  in- 
teracting with  the  new  thought  and  the  new  life  to  be  found 
in  the  country  to-day.  The  Shinto  priest  and  Buddhist  bonze 
are  contesting  with  the  Christian  preacher  for  relipous  su- 
premacy in  the  land.  The  reopening  of  the  country  has  caused 
various  systems  of  Western  thought,  as  well  as  Western  in- 
stitutions, to  come  into  the  land;  new  thoughts,  new  princi- 
ples, new  customs,  intermingling  with  the  old,  so  that  a  con- 
dition of  thought  and  life  exists  which  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, and  no  less  difficult  clearly  to  describe. 

Shintoism  proper  lives  as  an  official  cult,  and  as  a  spirit 
animating  the  lives  of  the  Japanese,  rather  than  as  a  distinct 
religion.  The  most  holy  place  of  Shintoism  is  the  Dai  Jingu 
at  Yamada  in  Ise.  It  is  dedicated  to  Tenshoko  Dai j  in 
("heaven-shining  mighty  goddess"),  the  progenitress  of  the 
present  imperial  dynasty.  Thousands  of  pilgrims  every  year 
visit  this  shrine;  merchants  and  artisans  especially  flocking 
there  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  goddess.  But  in  1899  the 
officials  and  ministers  of  this  central  shrine  petitioned  the 
government  that  they  should  not  be  considered  longer  a  re- 
ligious body,  but  should  be  esteemed  a  single  association  con- 
stituting a  juridical  person,  with  the  purpose  of  performing 
rites  in  veneration  of  the  imperial  ancestors.  This  petition 
was  granted,  and  the  Dai  Jingu  Kyokzvai,  now  become 
the  Dai  JingU  Hosaiktvai  (Reverential  Representation  Society 
of  the  Great  Jingu)  passed  from  the  category  of  relig- 
ious   bodies,    becoming    exempt    from    all    supervision,    to 
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which   religious   associations   in   Japan   are   subjected.      The 
cause  for  this  change  of  basis  on  the  part  of  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  Shintoism,  voluntarily  abandoning  their   claim 
to  be  called  religionists,  lies,  no  doubt,  in  their  apprehension 
that  Shinto,  as  a  religion,  cannot  live.     It  may  stand  as  the 
embodiment  of  a  national  sentiment,  and  as  such  it  may  com- 
pel the  veneration  and  support  of  every  loyal  Japanese.     If 
Shintd  is  a  religion,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  land,  gp-ant- 
ing  liberty  of  conscience,  no  Japanese  would  be  under  obliga- 
tion to  respect  it.     But  if  Shinto  is  merely  a  cult,  embodying 
the  principle  of  veneration  for  ancestors,  and  having  for  its 
chief  function  the  performance  of  rites  in  memory  of  the  an- 
cestors  of  the  empire's  sovereign,  then  every  loyal  Japanese 
is  obliged  to  support  it.^    Thus  by  the  very  resignation  of  its 
religious  character  Shintoism  has  greatly  strengthened  its  in- 
fluence with  the  Japanese  people.    It  lives  as  the  spirit  of  loy- 
alty and  patriotism,  and  as  such  is  a  real  power  in  Japan.    The 
Government  itself  is  very  active  in  fostering  this  spirit  by  reg- 
ulations demanding  that  in  all  schools  throughout  the  land, 
either  public  or  private,  a  copy  of  the  imperial  rescript  on 
education  *  should  be  suspended  in  the  general  assembly-room 
of  the  school,  to  be  read  at  stated  seasons,  and  further  through 
the  ceremony  of  bowing  before  the  emperor's  picture  in  pub- 
lic schools.     This  latter  is  not  demanded  as  a  religious  rite, 
only  as  a  ceremony  expressive  of  respect ; '   but  it  has  led  to 
such  exaggerated  forms  of  respect,  that  school-teachers,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  have  snatched  the  sacred  picture  from  a 
burning  building.* 
>  Cf.  The  Japan  Weekly  Mail,  Sept.  9,  1899. 

•  Cf.  The  Missionary  Herald,  Vol.  Ixxxvii.  p.  148  f. 

•  The  Japanese  term  xised  is  keirei  sum,  which  signifies  "  to  make 
a  respectful  bow." 

*In  not  a  few  schools  the  emperor's  picture  is  placed  within 
a  shrine,  resembling  those  used  in  Shinto  temples. 
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The  number  of  Shinto  shrines  and  shrine-keepers,  reported 
in  the  official  census,  shows,  however,  no  decline.  On  Decem- 
ber 31,  1890,  the  number  of  state  shrines  and  shrines  of 
higher  rank  was  163 ;  in  1900,  the  latest  date  for  which  statis- 
tics are  available,  they  numbered  169.  The  corresponding 
numbers  for  larger  district  shrines  and  temples  of  secondary 
rank  was  56,347  and  57,902 ;  smaller  shrines  respectively  136,- 
732  and  138,287.  The  number  of  priests  also  had  risen  from 
14,717  to  16,408.*  This  increase,  however,  is  only  in  appear- 
ance. It  is  caused  by  long-existing  temples  and  shrines  ap- 
plying for  c^cial  enrollment,  and  by  temple  assistants,  form- 
erly not  reported  at  all,  now  being  classed  as  shinshoku,  or 
"priests."  There  have  been  but  very  few  new  shrines  or  tem- 
ples built.*  The  number  of  priests  of  the  twelve  sects,  which 
are  offshoots  of  Shintoism,  as  well  as  the  pupils  in  their 
schools,  have  greatly  decreased  within  the  last  five  years :  the 
former  from  101,142  to  89,507;  the  latter  from  1,939  to  687. 
These  sects  are  officially  recognized  as  religious,  and  are  un- 
der the  "  Bureau  of  Religions,"  a  branch  of  the  Department 
of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  while  the  Shinto  temples  and 
shrines  proper  are  under  the  direction  of  the  "Bureau  of 
Shinto  shrines." 

Of  these  quasi-Shinto  sects,  the  Tenrikyd  •  and  Remmon- 
kyd^  are  the  most  flourishing.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  founders  of  both  of  these  sects  were  ignorant  peasant-wo- 
men, that  both  make  much  of  faith-healing,  approach  a  mono- 

*  Cf.  Reeum6  Statisque,  etc.,  for  the  respectiye  years. 

*I  make  this  statement  on  the  authority  of  the  head-priest  of 
a  Shintd  temple  in  KyOtO. 

•"The  Doctrine  of  the  Heavenly  Reason";  cf.  an  article  by 
Rey.  D.  C.  Grecine,  D.D.,  in  Trans.  As.  Soc,  Vol.  xxiii. 

*"The  Doctrine  of  the  Lotus  Gate";    cf.  articles  in  Trans.  As. 
Soc,  Vol.  xxiz.,  by  Rev.  A.  LJoyd,  and  by  Dr.  Greene. 
Vol.  LXII.    No.  245.    2 
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theistic  form  of  belief,  and  have  attained  to  their  popularity 
only  in  recent  years.  Moreover  both  count  among  their  fol- 
lowers mostly  those  of  the  lower  and  ignorant  classes,  and  fos- 
ter much  superstition.  They  may  be  interesting  manifesta- 
tions of  the  blind  groping  of  the  human  soul  after  the  One 
God ;  but  in  their  present  form  they  cannot  be  considered  val- 
uable allies  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

Buddhism  is  still  the  religion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Japa- 
nese people.  But  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  popular 
Buddhism  and  philos<^hical  Buddhism.  The  common  people 
know  nothing  of  the  latter,  the  educated  classes  look  with 
compassion,  or  derision,  upon  the  former.  Of  the  subtle  phi- 
losophy of  the  Mahayana,  or  even  of  the  Hinayana,  the  com- 
mon believer  is  more  ignorant  than  the  Christian  farmer  or 
mechanic  of  America  is  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  or  of 
the  Nicene  Creed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  f^w  scholars  in  the 
Buddhist  ranks  are  exerting  themselves  not  so  njuch  for  a  re- 
vival of  orthodox  Buddhism,  as  for  the  harmonizing  of  Budd- 
hist philosophy  with  modern  thought,  convinced  that  this  phi- 
losophy is  truer  and  deeper  than  that  underlying  the  Christian 
religion. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  Buddhism  in  Japan 
is  dying,  is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  people.  This  is  not  alto- 
gether true.  The  authority  of  the  priesthood  is  not  what  it 
was  thirty  and  more  years  ago;  the  people  also  are  freeing 
themselves  more  and  more  from  the  superstitions  of  Budd- 
hism; temples  that  had  been  supported  chiefly  by  the  feudal 
princes  have  fallen  into  decay ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Buddhism  is 
more  alive  to-day  than  when  Christianity  reentered  the  coun- 
try in  1859 ;  and,  anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  the  coming 
of  Christianity  that  was  the  cause  of  this  revival.  At  first  the 
Buddhist  priesthood  derided  the  few  heralds  of  the  "  Western 
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religion,"  with  their  small  flock  of  followers ;  but  as  Christian- 
ity spread,  they  were  aroused  first  to  violence,  then  to  system- 
atic resistance.  They  learned  to  oppose  Christianity  with  its  own 
weapons ;  preaching,  instruction  of  the  young,  young  men's  and 
young  women's   societies  were  organized,  girls'  schools  and 
eleemosynary  institutions  of  various   kinds  were  introduced 
in  imitation  of  these  forms  of  Christian  work.     Young  men 
were  sent  to  the  universities  of  Europe  and  America  to  study 
Western  philosophy,  and  a  New  Buddhism  is  in  process  of 
formulation,  of  which  more  will  be  said  further  on.     When 
disestablished  and  disendowed,  during  the  years  1871-74,  in 
consequence  of  the  revival  of  Shintd,  many  thought  that  the  an- 
cient faith  of  the  Indian  prince  had  received  its  death-blow; 
but,  though  many  temples  suffered,  on  the  whole  it  proved  the 
stimulus  for  new  life.    Not  only  was  the  priesthood  stimulated 
to  worthier  lives  and  to  more  faithful  service,  but  the  people 
were  aroused  to  more  active  interest,  and,  under  the  impulse  re- 
ceived from  Christian  missions.  Buddhism  became  anew  a  mis- 
sionary religion,  opening  work  not  only  among  the  Japanese 
in  Korea,  Shanghai,  Amoy,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but 
even  in  San  Francisco,  where  a  periodical  entitled  The  Light 
of  Dharma  is  published.    Tlte  Orient,  a  similar  periodical  pub- 
lished in  Japan,  has,  however,  failed  of  success.    The  Eastern 
Asia  Buddhist  Society  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  Buddha  both  at  home  and 
abroad.     Another  association.  The  Imperial  Eastern  Associa- 
tion, has  for  its  object  the  translation  into  Japanese  of  the 
Thibetan,  Mongolian,  and  Manchurian  Buddhist  scriptures,  a 
work  of  vast  magnitude,  and  of  far-reaching  importance.    All 
this  shows  that  Buddhism  in  Japan  is  far  from  being  mori- 
bund; on  the  contrary,  Buddhism  has  probably  more  life  and 
energy  in  Japan  than  in  any  other  Asiatic  country. 
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Statistics  do  not  g^ve  us  the  number  of  believers,  or  of  ad- 
herents. Where  one  and  the  same  man  is  both  a  Shintoist,  a 
Confucianist,  and  a  Buddhist/  such  figures  would  naturally  be 
worthless.  But  we  have  statistics  of  temples  and  priests. 
They  do  not  show  a  very  marked  gain.  For  the  years  1890- 
1900,  the  latest  date  for  which  statistics  are  available,  the  num- 
ber of  temples  increased  from  71,821  to  71,951 ;  the  number 
of  Buddhist  shrines,  outside  of  temples,  from  36,503  to  38,- 
032 ;  but  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Shintoism,  the  growth  is  rather 
statistical  than  actual.*  The  number  of  priests  in  1890  was 
94,631 ;  in  1900,  111,215,'  an  increase  of  eighteen  per  cent  in 
ten  years,  bu,t  during  the  same  years  the  number  of  those  pre- 
paring for  the  priesthood  fell  from  10,089  to  9,276. 

Of  the  various  sects  into  which  Japanese  Buddhism  is  di- 
vided, the  Shin  sect  and  the  Shingon  sect  show  the  greatest 
vitality.  They  report  an  increase  of  respectively  453  and  161 
temples  between  1895  and  1900,  while  most  of  the  other  sects 
show  a  decrease. 

The  Shin  sect,  probably  the  most  progressive  in  Japan,  has 
frequently  been  called  the  "Protestantism  of  Japan";  the 
reason  being  that  it  sanctions  the  marriage  of  its  clergy,*  ap- 
proves the  reading  of  the  scriptures  in  the  "  vulgar  tongue," 
permits  a  wider  freedom  in  respect  to  food  and  drink,  and 
affords  other  indications  of  a  reforming  spirit.  Professor 
Chamberlain  says :     "  This  sect  curiously  illustrates  the  fact 

*  Cf.  "  Future  of  Religion  in  Japan/'  by  N.  Kishimoto,  in  Proceed- 
ings of  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions. 

*  This  is  the  statement  of  the  priest  in  charge  of  a  Buddhist  tem- 
ple in  Ky6to,  acquainted  with  the  writer.  Less  than  two  hundred 
years  ago  there  were  393,087  temples  in  Japan. 

'These  numbers  include  respectively  53,275  and  52,873  head- 
priests  in  charge  of  temples. 

*This  is  confined  to  this  sect,  although  in  others  sects  many 
priests  have  families,  a  fact  well  known  to  their  superiors. 
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that  a  religion  may,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  by  passing 
from  nation  to  nation,  end  by  becoming  almost  the  exact  con- 
trary of  what  it  was  at  starting.  At  first  sight,  one  would 
imagine  the  Shin  sect  to  be  a  travesty  of  Christianity  rather 
than  a  development  of  Buddhism."  *  Reference,  no  doubt,  is 
to  the  strikingly  evangelical  character  of  the  creed  of  this 
sect.*  The  growth  of  this  sect  is  the  result  of  its  liberal  spirit, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  an  energetic  propaganda,  on  the 
other ;  not  only  the  priests,  but  frequently  the  common  believ- 
ers, being  earnest  propagandists.  Most  of  the  promoters  of 
the  "  New  Buddhism  "  belong  to  this  sect  The  Shingon  sect, 
on  the  other  hand,  owes  its  growth  mainly  to  its  free  use 
of  charms,  divination  and  the  like,  among  the  ignorant  classes. 
"  Shingon  no  himitsu,"  i.  e.  Shingon  mysteries,  are  proverbial ; 
and  already  old  Will  Adams  •  found  that  "  the  people  be  verie 
superstitious  in  their  religion." 

Of  great  interest  to  the  observer  of  religious  movements  in 
Japan  is  the  New  Buddhism, — a  movement  especially  in  edu- 
cated Buddhist  circles,  endeavoring  to  bring  Buddhist  doctrine 

^  Cf.  Things  Japanese,  article  "  Buddhism/'  note. 

'The  summary  of  belief  of  this  sect,  as  given  by  one  of  ita 
principal  teachers,  is  as  follows:  "Rejecting  all  religious  austeri- 
ties and  other  action,  giving  up  all  idea  of  self-power,  we  rely 
upon  Amida  Buddha  with  the  whole  heart  for  our  salvation  In  the 
future  life,  which  is  the  most  important  thing;  believing  that  at 
the  moment  of  putting  our  faith  in  Amida  Buddha  our  salvation 
is  settled.  BYom  that  moment  invocation  of  his  name  is  observed 
as  an  expression  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness  for  Buddha's  mercy. 
Moreover,  being  thankful  for  the  reception  of  this  doctrine  from 
the  founder  and  succeeding  chief-priests  whose  teachings  were  so 
benevolent,  and  as  welcome  as  light  in  a  dark  night,  we  must  also 
keep  the  laws  which  are  fixed  for  our  duty  during  our  whole 
life"  (Cobbold,  I.e.,  p.  63). 

'  The  first  Englishman  that  ever  resided  in  Japan,  coming  to  Jar 
pan  in  1600  as  pilot  of  a  fleet  of  the  Dutch  Blast  India  Company; 
be^  died  in  Japan  in  May,  1620. 
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into  harmony  with  modern  thought,  with  modern  science  and 
philosophy.  Among  the  chief  representatives  of  this  movement 
are  Professors  Murakami,  Takakusu,  Inouye  (Enryo),  of 
the  Imperial  University  in  Tokyo,  Nanjio  of  the  University 
of  the  Hongwanji  sect,  Fujishima  of  the  Nishi  Hong^anji 
temple  in  Kyoto,  Nukariya  of  the  Zen  sect,  and  others.  Their 
task  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  for  they  meet  with  considera- 
ble opposition  on  the  part  of  the  older  priests.  This  is  nat- 
ural; for  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  see  in  what  respect  this 
new  movement  deserves  the  name  of  Buddhism.  It  is  not  a 
return  to  the  simple  teachings  of  Sakya-muni ;  ^  in  fact,  these 
reformers  frankly  avow  that  these  teachings  are  imperfect; 
and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  popular  Japanese  Buddhism 
is  by  no  means  built  upon  the  teachings  of  Shaka.^  "  We 
make  very  little  of  Shaka  in  our  sect,''  sounds  strange  from 
the  lips  of  a  Buddhist  priest.  The  New  Buddhism  is  rather 
an  eclectic  system  of  philosophy,  taking  different  shape  with 
different  men, — some  having  atheistic  evolution  for  guiding 
principle,  some  pantheism,  some  an  attenuated  form  of  the- 
ism. "  Some  young  men,  especially  those  qi  the  Pure  Land 
sects,  never  go  beyond  the  limit  of  monotheism,  and  believe 
in  a  personal  God,"  says  Professor  Nukariya.'  The  doctrines 
of  transmigration  and  of  retribution,  the  Sansara  and  Karma 

*  Sakya-m-uiii=sage  of  the  tribe  of  the  SSkyas,  of  which  the  fa- 
ther of  Gautama  was  a  chief.  The  common  Japanese  designation 
is  Shaka. 

» Cf.  "  The  Buddhists  of  Japan,"  by  M.  L.  Gordon,  in  The  Andover 
Review,  Vol.  v.  p.  301  ff . ;  also  Atkinson,  "  Japanese  Buddhism,"  in 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xlix. 

'Cf.  "New  Buddhism,"  in  The  Japanese  Register  and  Messen- 
ger, May  18,  1903.  Professor  Nukariya  cannot  mean  belief  in  a 
personal  God  in  the  Christian  sense;  only  in  Amltabha  as  a  self- 
conscious  being,  with  a  desire  of  saving  men  from  their  sufler- 
ingis;  Gautama  was  an  incarnation  of  Amltabha;  but  they  do  not 
believe  him  to  be  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  the  universe. 
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of  Gautama,  are  philosophized  away  into  the  permanent  influ- 
ence of  our  lives  and  living  again  in  our  children,  or  develop- 
ing under  the  doctrine  of  heredity.  The  pessimistic  view  of 
life  characteristic  of  genuine  Buddhism  gives  way  to  a  more 
healthy  optimism,  and  the  New  Buddhism  is  empirical  and 
practical,  while  Old  Buddhism  is  theoretical.^ 

Thus  the  Buddhism  of  Japan  presents  a  very  confused  as- 
pect With  its  ten  sects,  ag^in  divided  into  forty-nine  sub- 
sects,  varying  from  the  progressive  Shin  sect  to  the  bigoted 
Nichiren  sect,  whose  priests  are  "  the  most  successful  expell- 
ers  of  foxes  ";  ^  with  different  objects  of  worship,  and  differ- 
ent sutras  to  follow ;  with  varied  conceptions  of  salvation,  and 
varied  paths  by  which  to  attain  to  salvation;  with  the  advo- 
cates of  the  New  Buddhism  trying  to  reform  the  whole  Bud- 
dhist religion,  Japanese  Buddhism  presents  a  heterogeneity 
which  has  no  parallel  in  Christian  countries.  Certainly  the 
leaven  of  Christian  thought  is  working  in  Buddhism;  but  an 
amalgamation  of  Buddhism  with  Christianity  and  Confucian- 
ism, such  as  Dr.  T.  Inouye  purposes,  is  utterly  impossible. 

Passing  to  Confucianism,  a  brief  word  will  suffice.  In  Ja- 
pan, Confucianism  has  never  been  a  religion ;  it  lives  as  a  sys- 
tem of  ethics,  especially  as  the  noblesse  oblige  of  the  Japanese 
gentleman.  But  it  is  a  system  of  ethics  very  defective  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Christian.  Its  conception  of  chastity  extends 
only  to  woman,  and  even  in  her  it  is  secondary  to  fil- 
ial obedience.  Many  a  daughter  has  sold  herself,  at  the 
wish  of  her  parents,  or  of  her  elder  brother,  to  a  life 
which    she    herself    loathes.     In    hundreds    of    Japanese    ro- 

*Cf.  on  the  "New  Buddhism"  a  review  in  the  Japan  Weekly- 
Mail  of  Aprn  2,  1892,  of  "  Shin-Bukkyo-Ron  "  by  Nakanishi  (Gyuro), 
who,  however,  has  now  joined  the  "  Tenrikyokwai." 

*  Possession  by  foxes  is  the  form  of  demoniacal  possession  most 
common  in  Japan. 
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mances  and  plays  she  is  made  the  heroine,  and  no  one  ever 
questions  the  parent's  right  over  the  girl's  body,  and  the  sale 
as  transacted  is  ratified  and  enforced  by  the  police-courts.' 
Truthfulness  is  likely  to  yield  to  politeness,  in  spite  of  the 
proud  saying  "  Bushi  ni  ni-gon  nashi,"  "  The  warrior  has  but 
one  word  " ;  and  humility  is  not  in  the  code  at  all.  How  im- 
potent this  code  of  ethics  is  in  practical  life  has  been  shown 
anew  in  the  so-called  Text-book  Scandal  in  1902-03,  when 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  school-directors,  school-inspect- 
ors, yes  even  provincial  vice-governors  and  governors,  were 
accused  of  bribery.*  The  conviction  is  growing  in  educated 
circles  that  a  religious  basis  for  ethics  is  necessary. 

Christianity  is  a  new  factor  in  the  life  of  the  Japanese  na- 
tion. For  over  two  hundred  years  it  had  been  rigidly  exclud- 
ed from  the  country;  to-day  it  is  at  work  as  a  powerful 
leaven.  Numerically  it  does  not  command  much  attention.  The 
latest  statistics  available  are  for  1903.  They  give  a  total  of 
55,354  Protestant  Christians,  58,086  Roman  Catholic,  and  27,- 

*It  is  true  that,  In  consequence  of  an  agitation  by  Christian 
missionaries,  aided  by  Japanese  philanthropists,  a  law  was  passed 
in  1900,  enabling  any  girl  to  quit  the  business  of  a  prostitute,  by 
a  declaration  of  that  intention  to  the  police;  but  this  law  has  prao- 
tically  been  nullified  by  a  decision  of  the  courts  that  the  debts 
involved  in  these  contracts  are  valid,  and  can  be  collected  by  pro- 
cess of  law  from  the  girls,  or  their  parents.  However,  in  the 
*'  Revised  Draft  of  the  Proposed  New  Criminal  Code  of  Japan," 
an  article  appears  to  the  effect  that  any  one  urging  and  encour- 
aging, for  the  purpose  of  gain,  a  virtuous  girl,  or  woman,  to  com- 
mit fornication,  6hall  be  punished  with  penal  servitude  for  three 
years,  or  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  yen. 

*  The  courts  in  Tokyo  passed  judgment  in  this  matter  upon  four 
provincial  governors,  two  vice-governors,  nine  general  school-in- 
specturs,  twenty  normal-school  principals  and  teachers,  twenty- 
one  provincial  and  seventeen  township  school-inspectors,  one  pri- 
mary-school principal,  three  normal-school  teachers,  one  lawyer, 
two  officials  of  the  Educational  Department. 
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366  Russian  Orthodox  (Greek  Church)  Christians.^  This  is 
a  total,  in  rough  numbers,  of  140,000  Christians  in  a  popula- 
tion of  somewhat  over  44,000,000,  or  about  one  Christian  in 
every  three  hundred  of  the  population.  But  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  up  to  1873  the  edicts  against  Christianity  as  "  the 
evil  sect"  were  still  in  force;  that  there  are  c6nverts  living 
to-day  who  have  suffered  persecution  at  the  hand  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; that  only  with  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution 
in  1889  religious  liberty  was  granted;  that  the  progress  of 
Christianity'  has  been  strongly  opposed  not  only  by  the  Bud- 
dhists, but  also  by  men  in  high  positions  of  no  particular  relig- 
ious persuasion, — with  the  above  knowledge  in  mind  the  nu- 
merical progress  is  surely  not  bad.  According  to  the  statistics 
for  1901,  6,043  Protestants,  4,391  Roman  Cathblics,  and  983  * 
members  of  the  Greek  Church  received  baptism,  resulting  in 
a  net  increase  of  over  six  thousand  Christians,  or  4.61  per 
cent,  while  the  increase  of  population  was  1.23  per  cent.*  A 
missionary  has  computed  that,  by  the  same  percentage  of  in- 
crease, the  evangelization  of  Japan  would  be  completed  in 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  Such  a  rapid  con- 
quest would  certainly  be  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
Christian  missions ;  but  without  laying  any  stress  on  this  com- 
putation,  a  percentage  of  increase  more  than  threefold  the 

*  According  to  the  Missionary  Directory  of  Japan  for  1904.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  Protestant  churches  do 
not  include  baptized  children  in  the  total  church-membership,  while 
the  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic  churches  always  do. 

'This  figure  is  taken  from  the  table  prepared  by  George  Bralth- 
waite,  Mr.  D.  S.  Spencer's  table  (in  The  Christian  Movement  in  its 
Relation  to  the  New  Life  in  Japan)  having  a  blank.  In  every  case 
cbfldren  are  included. 

*Tbe  Statistics  of  the  United  and  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches  for  1903  6how  a  net  increase  in  church-membership  dur- 
ing 1902  of  6.13  per  cent;  those  of  the  Kumiai  (Congregational) 
churches  of  6.74  per  cent. 
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natural  growth  of  population  testifies  to  the  life  and  vigor  of 
this  new-comer  to  Japan.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-one 
Protestant  churches,  of  which  seventy-four*  are  wholly  self- 
supporting,  two  hundred  and  ten  Roman,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  Greek  Catholic  churches  are  scattered 
throughout  the  land;  every  city  of  twenty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants,^ and  many  of  a  smaller  number,  being  occupied.  In 
Tokyo  alone,  with  its  1,440,121  inhabitants,  are  eighty-seven 
organized  churches  and  fifty-six  preaching  places  and  Sunday-- 
schools,  with  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  church- 
members.  It  is  evident  that  the  various  missions  have  seized 
upon  the  strategic  centers  of  Japan. 

These  figures  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  part  which 
Christianity  plays  in  the  religious  life  of  modern  Japan.  Its 
influence  is  far  greater  than  its  numerical  strength.  Roman 
and  Greek  Catholicism  have  but  a  small  share  in  this  larger 
life.  Tlieir  followers  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  lower  classes. 
They  do  not  exert  much  influence  in  the  national  life.  The 
fetters  which  both  churches  put  upon  the  intellect,  the  fact 
that  both  are  subject  to  a  "  foreign  "  head,  do  not  make  them 
attractive  to  the  independent  and  patriotic  Japanese.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  does  much  philanthropic  work ;  Bishop 
NHcolai,  the  head  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Japan,  and  its  found- 
er, who  looks  back  over  forty-four  years  of  most  self-denying 
service,  is  highly  esteemed  by  every  one. 

Of  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  the  Rev.  H.  Ko- 
zaki,  one  of  the  leading  Kumiai  pastors,  says :  "  Though  the 
Christian  church  in  this  country  is  still  in  its  infancy,  there 
are  clear  proofs  that  it  has  already  made  an  impression  on 

'Of  these  thirty-four  are  Kumiai  (Congregational),  thirteen 
Methodist,  twenty-two  Presbyterian  and  Reformed,  two  Anglican 
and  Episcopal,  two  Independent. 

'Japan  has  seventj -eight  cities  of  over  20,000  population. 
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various  departments  of  life,  and  especially  on  the  minds  of 
leading  writers.  Proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  are  to 
be  found  in  our  literature.  There  are  few  books  among  all 
these  that  have  appeared  in  the  Meiji  era  that  do  not  bear  wit- 
ness in  some  way  to  the  influence  exercised  by  Christianity 
in  this  country.  Many  of  the  terms  now  in  constant  use  are 
Christian  terms,  such  as  sambi  (praise),  eisei  (eternal  life), 
and  kansha  (gratitude).  To  the  term  Kami^  quite  a  new  sig- 
nificance has  been  given.  And  as  for  ethical  thought  among 
us,  it  is  more  permeated  with  Christianity  than  with  any  other 
religion.  If  I  were  asked  to  state  what  are  the  sources  of  pre- 
vailing thought  in  Japan,  I  should  say  that  Confucianism  and 
Buddhism  comWned  furnish  four-tenths  or  five-tenths  of  the 
elements  that  it  contains,  and  Christianity  five-tenths  or  six- 
tcnths  of  those  elements.  In  the  matter  of  charity,  though 
Christians  have  by  no  means  always  been  successful,  they 
can  point  to  institutions  Jike  the  Okayama  Orphan  Asylum 
with  considerable  pride.  Society  generally  has  learnt  from 
Christianity  that  monogamy  is  the  highest  form  of  married 
life,  and  when  a  few  years  ago  the  Mormons  made  a  stir  here, 
most  of  the  newspapers  were  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
Mormon  teaching  in  this  country."  ^ 

This  recognition  of  monogamy  as  the  ideal  for  the  married 
life  is  one  of  the  clearest,  and  at  the  same  time  most  benevo- 
lent,  results  of  the  incoming  of  Christianity.     Concubinage 

*Tbl8  is  the  term  used  by  Protestant  Christians  for  God;  it  is 
the  old  Shinto  term  for  all  deities  and  deified  spirits;  its  deriva- 
tion is  uncertain.  Its  original  significance  is  "upper/'  thus  "a 
hii^er  Being";  but  not  a  few  Japanese  philologists  prefer  other 
explanations;  cf.  Chamberlain's  Commentary  to  the  Kojiki. 

'Quoted  from  the  Japan  Weekly  Mall,  May  9,  1903.  The  Mor- 
mons, nevertheless,  secured  permission  for  conducting  evangelis- 
tic work  in  this  country,  but  only  after  having  given  the  promise 
lot  to  teach  polygamy. 
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has  all  along  been  very  common  in  Japan,  especially  among* 
the  upper  classes,  since  even  the  present  emperor  has  concu- 
bines. The  present  crown  prince,  however,  lives  in  strict  mon- 
ogamy; his  marriage  was  the  first  in  the  imperial  family  to 
be  solemnized  by  a  distinct  ceremony,  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  thus  a  new  example  will  be  set  to  the  people.  In  the 
present  civil  code,  promulgated  in  1898,  concubinage  is  no 
longer  recognized.  A  few  years  ago  some  Christian  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  Diet  introduced  a  bill  proposing  to  make 
marital  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  as  well  as 
in  case  of  the  wife,  cause  for  divorce.  The  bill  did  not. pass; 
Japan  is  not  yet  ready  for  such  equality;  but  the  public  agi- 
tation of  the  question  was  beneficial.  The  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  modification  of  the  present  system  of  licensed 
prostitution  has  already  been  referred-  to.  It  certainly  is  the 
pioneer  in  this  movement.  It  also  has  introduced  various 
forms  of  practical  philanthropy,  of  which  Buddhism,  in  spite 
of  its  doctrine  of  Pity,  had  no  conception.  The  asylum  for 
the  insane,  the  leper  asylum,  the  rescue-home,  the  home  for 
the  aged,  were  unknown  before  the  coming  of  Christianity, 
while  the  orphan  asylum,  the  charity  hospital,  or  any  regard 
for  ex-convicts  were  "  like  lonely  stars  in  the  murky  gloom 
of  a  clouded  sky."  Qiristianity  has  established  "a  score  of 
orphanages,  three  blind  and  three  leper  asylums,  three  rescue- 
homes,  three  prisongate  missions,  a  score  of  hospitals,  six 
charity  kindergartens,  three  homes  for  the  aged,  one  social 
settlement,  and  at  least  two  hundred  classes  for  the  poor." 
But,  above  all  this,  it  has  "  stirred  a  whole  nation  from 
emperor  to  cx-efa  to  take  an  interest  in  all  that  tends  to  ele- 
vate and  purify  society."  ^  Philanthropy  has  become  one  of 
*  Cf.  "  Social  Movements,"  a  paper  read  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee, 
D.D.,  before  the  Tokyo  Missionary  CJonference,  1900;  cf.  also.  The 
Christian  Movement,  etc.,  1903. 
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the  fads  of  the  day,  and  the  Home  Office  publishes  a  census 
of  charities.  The  Red  Cross  Society,  which  the  Buddhists 
assure  the  people  has  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity,  num- 
bers over  740,000  members,  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  Empress.  The  Kyd-fU-kwai  ("  Society  for  the  Refor- 
mation of  Customs  ")  fights  intemperance  and  other  forms  of 
vice.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  does 
for  the  poor,  abused  draft-horse  what  Buddhism  never  has 
tboug^ht  of  doing.  Men  of  wealth  are  beginning  to  use  their  af- 
fluence for  the  public  welfare;  Baron  Mitsui  gave  year  before 
last  100,000  yen  for  a  charity  hospital  in  Tokyo;  Mr.  Okura, 
in  T^yo,  established  a  Commercial  School;  a  non-Christian 
Japanese  gave  1,854  yen  to  the  distinctly  Christian  Okayama 
Orphan  Asylum;  the  head  of  the  Sumitomo  family  in  Osaka 
established  a  fine  public  library.* 

In  literature  the  supreme  importance  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity is  being  more  and  more  recognized.  Three  of  the  leading 
dailies  of  Tokyo  are  edited  by  Christian  men.  The  most  pop- 
ular novel  of  recent  years,  having  run  through  ten  or  twelve 
editions,  is  a  Christian  story,  portraying  the  life  and  exper- 
iences of  a  Japanese  pastor  and  his  American  wife;*  another 
one  deals  with  the  sin,  repentance,  and  conversion  of  a  way- 
ward young  man  to  Christianity.  In  the  field  of  philosophy, 
religion,  and  ethics,  there  are  writers  like  Uyemura,  Kozaki, 
Ebina,  Harada,  Yokoi,  Matsumura,  Takahashi,  Uchimura, 
Ukita,   who,  although  of  different  shades  of  belief,  are  all 

'Since  this  article  was  put  in  type  word  has  been  receiyed  that 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Japan  have  presented  2,000  yen  to  the 
distinctly  Christian  Okayama  Orphan  Asylum. 

'Cf.  for  a  summary  Dr.  DeForest's  review  in  Mission  News 
for  November,  1902.  The  leading  daily  of  Osaka  has  had  within 
the  last  few  weeks  a  Christian  story  as  a  serial,  entitled  "  Foster- 
Brothers."  It  has  met  with  great  favor,  and  has  now  been  put  on 
tiie  stage. 
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Christians,  whose  writings  have  compelled  the  attention  of 
non-Christian  scholars.  Surely,  Mr.  Aston's  statement,  irf 
his  "  History  of  Japanese  Literature,"  that  "  Christianity  has 
still  to  put  its  stamp  on  the  literature  of  the  Meiji  Era,"  needs 
modification. 

There  is  scarcely  a  department  of  life  that  has  not  felt  the 
vivifying  and  ennobling  influence  of  Christianity.  The  whole 
spirit  of  Japan  has  become  more  Christian ;  "  the  whole  Japa- 
nese nation  is  honeycombed  with  influences  which  radiate  from 
the  cross."  *  From  being  outlawed  as  "  the  evil  sect,"  Chris- 
tianity has  risen  to  be  an  acknowledged  beneficent  power, 
which  even  non-Christian  statesmen  appreciate.  Thus  Count 
Okuma,  ex-prime  minister,  and  leader  of  the  Progressist  party, 
in  an  address  given  before  a  company  of  young  men,  said: 
"The  efforts  which  Christians  are  making  to  supply  to  the 
country  a  high  standard  of  conduct  are  welcomed  by  all  right- 
thinking  people.  .  .  .  Live  and  preach  that  life  [the  life  of 
Christ],  and  you  will  supply  to  the  nation  just  what  it  needs 
at  the  present  juncture."  So  also  Baron  Maejima,  an  ex-cabi- 
net officer,  speaking  at  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Young- 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  Tdkyo :  "  I  firmly  believe  we 
must  have  religion  as  the  basis  of  our  national  and  personal 
welfare.  .  .  .  And  when  I  look  about  me  to  see  what  religion 
we  may  best  rely  upon,  I  am  convinced  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  is  the  one  most  full  of  strength  and  promise  for  the 
nation."  ^    Surely,  the  Christian  leaven  is  at  work.' 

*Dr.  Doremus  Scudder,  In  Missionary  Herald,  for  August,  1903. 

'Both  quotations  are  taken  from  the  Missionary  Herald  for  Au- 
gust, 1903,  p.  332;  cf.  also  Japan  Weekly  Mail,  May  9,  1903. 

•From  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  The  Council  of  Miss- 
ions Cooperating  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  1903,  I  take 
the  following  corroborating  statements :  **  The  most  popular  book 
among  educated  people  to-day  is  Mr.  Kuroiwa's  *  What  is  Human 
Life? '     Mr.  Kuroiwa  is  the  editor  of  a  large  T6ky6  newspaper. 
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But  antagonistic  forces  are  likewise  at  work.  No  presenta- 
rion  of  the  religious  life  of  Japan  can  overlook  them.  They 
have  their  origin  in  the  religious  history  and  in  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  people,  of  which  a  brief  sketch  has  been  given. 

The  intense  nationalistic  spirit  of  the  Japanese  presents  dif- 
Ikulties.  By  many,  Christianity  is  still  considered  an  exotic, 
as  a  foreign  body  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Baron  Kato,  ex- 
President  of  the  Imperial  University  in  Tokyo,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  holds  that  Christianity  cannot  claim  the 
privilege,  granted  by  the  Constitution,  of  equal  rights  to  all 
religions,  since  it  is  deterimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
The  Department  of  Education,  by  its  discrimination  against 
private  schools,  the  majority  of  which  are  Christian,  has  acted 
until  recently  as  a  strong  opponent  of  Christianity.*  In  military 
circles  Christianity  likewise  is^to  a  g^eat  extent  proscribed.  It 
is  feared  that  through  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion  rev- 
erence for  her  throne  may  be  weakened.  The  influence  of  men 
like  the  late  K.  Kataoka,  reelected  four  times  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  president  of  the 
Christian  Doshisha ;  of  S.  Ebara,  member  of  Parliament,  and 
President  of  the  Tokyo  Educational  Society ;  of  the  himdred  and 
JTK)re  cheers  in  the  army  and  navy ;  of  not  a  few  professors 

His  book  lead6  up  to  the  Christian  solution.  There  is  more  than 
one  voice  in  the  wilderness  pr^;>aring  the  way  of  the  Lord.  These 
ire  Interesting  and  happy  daye  in  mission  work  in  Japan  "  (p.  17  f.). 
Also  the  following:  "Viscount  Watanabe  recently  expressed  him- 
self favorably  to  Christianity.  His  words  were  reprinted,  and 
i&AQy  hundred  copies  distributed  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  na- 
tive place"   (p.  50). 

*A  concise  account  of  the  regulations  of  the  Department,  and  of 
i^SQlUng  actions  of  the  Christian  schools,  will  be  found  in  the 
Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Reports  of  the  "Council  of  Mies- 
^"  (Presbyterian  and  Reformed).  Since  then  the  Educational 
Department  has  granted  to  private  schools  all  they  have  contended 
for. 
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of  the  Imperial  universities,  and  of  many  Christians  promi- 
nent in  other  ranks  of  life, — the  influence  of  these,  no  doubt, 
is  greatly  modifying  this  unjust  judgment;  but  still  it  exists ^ 
and  forms  no  mean  factor  in  the  situation. 

A  different  manifestation  of  this  nationalistic  spirit  is   the 
purpose  of  some  leading  Christian  pastors  to  fashion  a  Jap3.- 
nese  Christianity.    Within  proper  limits  this  is  whcflly  praise- 
worthy.    Christianity  is  not  an  image  of  Diana  fallen  from 
heaven;  it  is  a  life  that  takes  different  shape  in  different  en- 
vironments.   The  Japanese  have  a  right  to  do  their  own  think- 
ing, and  to  formulate  the  results  of  their  own  thoughts.    That 
this  is  not  without  danger  is  evident;  but  it  is  only  in  this 
way  that  Christianity  can  become  a  strong,  indigenous  plant. 
When,  however,  this  spirit  of  independence  vents  itself  in  at- 
tacks upon  the  missionaries,  and  in  opposition  to  their  work, 
as  occurred  frequently  some  seven  and  eight  years  ago,  and 
is  manifest  to-day  yet  in  at  least  one  leading.  Christian  maga- 
zine; then  it  becomes  an  unwholesome  cfiauvinism,  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

In  close  connection  with  this  nationalistic  hindrance  is  also 
raised  the  objection  by  many,  that  Christianity  is  unsuited  to 
Japanese  society.  Christianity,  it  is  said,  is  individualistic ; 
Japanese  civilization  being  communistic;  not  the  individual, 
but  the  family,  is  the  unit  and  the  controlling  factor.  Chris- 
tianity places  woman  on  a  level  with  man ;  g^ves  her  the  right 
to  decide  who  shall  be  the  father  of  her  children,  and  opposes 
the  laxity  of  divorce  legislation,  or  custom;^  it  insists  upon 
faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  husband  also.    All  this  is  new 

'  It  Is  only  just  to  say,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  divorces 
as  compared  with  marriages  is  steadily  declining.  While  the  num- 
ber of  marriages  per  thousand  of  the  population  has  remained  es- 
sentially 8.00,  the  number  of  divorces  has  decreased  from  2.76  to 
1.42  in  the  ten  years  1891-1900. 
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in  Japan :  it  is  contrary  to  the  ruling  Confucian  ethics ;  there- 
fore do  they  esteem  Christianity  not  suited  to  Japanese  so- 
ciety. 

This  objection  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in  conservative 
circles,  and  Christians  must  take  it  into  consideration.  The 
change  must  be  gradual,  and  extremes  must  be  avoided.  But 
here,  also,  the  leaven  is  working.  The  new  civil  code  allows  a 
young  ma^i  of  thirty,  and  a  young  woman  of  twenty-five,  years 
of  age,  to  marry  without  consent  of  their  respective  families ; 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Japan  the  wife  also  can, 
in  certain  cases,  bring  an  action  for  divorce. 

The  intellectual  life  of  a  nation  is  closely  interwoven  with 
its  religious  life.  Among  the  causes  hindering  the  progress  of 
Christianity  must  be  classed  Occidental  rationalism,  skepti- 
cism, and  religious  indifferentism.  These  modes  of  thought 
found  congenial  soil  in  Japan.  The  religious  eclecticism  of 
the  past,  the  religious  indifferentism  of  Confucianism,  and  the 
revulsion  against  the  formalism  and  superstition  of  Buddhism 
had  prepared  the  soil. 

Japan  has  a  well-developed  system  of  education.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo  has  risen 
from  1,833  in  1896  to  3,121  in  1901 ;  to  which  must  be  added 
491  students  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Kyotd,  established 
in  1897.  The  high  schools,  or  ^ywna^yio^,  numbered  respect- 
ively 4,231  and  4,361.^  The  middle  schools,  which  may  be 
said  to  correspond  to  the  American  high  schools,  have  risen 
from  73,  with  22,316  pupils,  to  165,  with  59,580;  the  higher 

^Up  to  the  year  1900  these  schools  included  a  medical  depart- 
meat.  In  1901  these  departments  were  organized  as  separate  in- 
sUtntlons,  so  that,  for  ascertaining  the  growth  of  number  of  stu- 
dents, those  enrolled  in  the  Special  Medical  Schools,  supported  by 
the  central  government,  should  be  added;  thus  making  the  re- 
spective figures  4,231  and  «,889. 
Vol.  JLXII.     No.  245.    3 
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girls'  schools,  of  about  the  same  grade,  rose  during  the  same 
years  from  12,  with  2,323  pupils,  to  38  with  8,918  pupils;  the 
number  of  libraries,  apart  from  those  connected  with  schools, 
from  25  to  43 ;  the  number  of  books  published  from  8,506  to 
18,170.  The  number  of  books  on  religion  has  increased 
from  210  to  1,104,  on  philosophy  from  15  to  105,  on  ethics 
from  38  to  161. 

All  this  certainly  is  indicative  of  an  active  intellectual  life, 
and  every  friend  of  Japan  will  rejoice  in  it.  But,  to  a  great 
extent,  this  life  is  controlled  by  a  spirit  unfriendly  to  Chris- 
tian truth,  yes  to  religion  of  any  sort.  For  example,  a  statis- 
tical table  compiled  in  1902  by  the  teachers  of  a  higher  girls' 
school  in  Osaka,  contains  the  following  figures :  Believers  in 
no  religion.  First  Year,  2.6  per  cent;  Second  Year,  10.7  per 
cent;  Third  Year,  7.6  per  cent;  Fourth  Year,  11.0  per  c€|nt; 
under  head  "  Non-Believers  in  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  " 
the  corresponding  figures  are  17.4  per  cent,  25.9  per  cent,  26.1 
per  cent,  31.3  per  cent;  showing  plainly  that,  as  education 
progresses,  irreligion  and  unbelief  progress.  In  1901  Pro- 
fessor Motora,  of  the  Imperial  University,  and  fifteen  other 
gentlemen,  addressed  a  series  of  questions  on  religion  to  the 
students  of  universities  and  high  schools.  Only  20.8  per  cent 
replied;  but,  judging  from  these  replies,  70  per  cent  of  the 
students  receiving  high-class  education  are  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion. Only  15  per  cent  admitted  that  they  had  been  under  re- 
ligious influence  at  school,  and  these  were  mostly  students  of 
Christian  schools.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  out  of  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  who  answered  the  questions,  i.  e.  48.2 
per  cent  expressed  a  desire  for  religion,  but  found  obstacles, — 
intellectual  doubts,  want  of  time  to  study  religion,  and  the 
like.^     The  Philosophical  Magazine,  in  which  this  report  was 

'Cf.  The  Japan  Weekly  Man  for  January  12,  1901;  or  No.  166  of 
the  Tetsugaku  Zas^i. 
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published,  concludes,  "that  the  facts  stated  are  very  signifi- 
cant, and  show  that  some  efforts  are  required  to  present  re- 
ligion to  students  in  a  more  acceptable  form  than  it  has  hith- 
erto assumed."  *  But  a  more  correct  conclusion  would  be : 
*'  These  facts  are  very  significant,  and  show  that  the  material- 
istic views  held  and  taught  by  the  university  professors  exert 
a  deep  influence  upon  the  students."  Professor  Motora  him- 
self has  introduced  Haeckel's  "  Weltraethsel  "  as  a  text-book  in 
the  Imperial  University,  a  book  of  which  Professor  Paulsen 
of  Berlin  says  that  he  read  it  "  with  a  burning  sense  of  shame." 
Professor  T.  Inouye  would  form  a  synthetic  religion,  with 
the  personal  element  wholly  left  out.  Ex-President  Baron 
Kato,  who  did  as  much  as  any  one  to  g^ ve  to  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity its  materialistic  bent,  declares  all  religion  to  be  a  pia 
fraus.  The  late  Y.  Fukuzawa,  founder  and  president  of  the 
largest  private  university,  declared  that  "  the  world  is  a  great 
machine  originated  by  chance,  and  we  human  beings  are  bom 
by  chance,  and  really  form  part  of  the  machine."  *  He  pro- 
claimed a  system  of  ethics,  of  which  independence  and  self- 
respect  are  the  center;  and  likened  religion  to  the  cup  of  tea 
which  men  drink,  green,  or  black,  one  as  good  as  the  other.* 
With  such  teachings  and  such  examples,  and  with  the  influence 
of  the  Department  of  Education  against  religion,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  70  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  Japanese  high 
schools  and  universities  are  indifferent  to  religion?  They 
have  been  fed  on  Mill,  Spencer,  Schopenhauer,  von  Hartman, 
Nietzsche,  Haeckel,  certainly  food  not  calculated  to  build  up  a 
very  robust  religious  constitution.  After  such  teaching  they 
devour  a  book  like  that  of  the  late  Nakae,  who,  in  elaboration 

'Quoted  by  MacCauley  in  The  American  Journal  of  Theology, 
April,  1902,  p.  232. 

^Cf.  Frofessor  Dening  in  Appendix  A  to  A  Life  of  M.  Tukichi 
Fukuzawa,  by  A.  Miyamori. 

*Cf.  Things  Japanese,  p.  404. 
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of  his  theory  that  spirit  perishes,  but  matter  remains,  does  not 
shrink  from  saying :  "  While  the  souls  of  Christ  and  Shaka 
have  perished,  even  the  roadside  droppings  of  the  horse  last 
forever."  ^  Materialism  and  atheistic  evolution  have  for  the 
present  conquered  the  higher  schools  of  learning  in  Japan;* 
but  only  for  the  present.  Even  now  the  conviction  is  grow- 
ing in  responsible  circles,  that  morality  without  religion 
has  been  weighed  and  found  wanting;  and  if  a  religion,  then 
Christianity.' 

In  the  above  we  find  portrayed  the  religious  life  of  modern 
J^pan.  It  is  complex,  chaotic,  full  of  confusion  and  uncertain- 
ty. The  central  principle  of  Shintoism,  deep  reverence  for  the 
person  of  the  emperor,  the  filial  piety  inculcated  by  Confu- 
cianism, though  not  in  their  exaggerated  forms,  will  abide; 
they  are  the  treasured  heritage  of  the  ages.  Buddhism,  girding 
for  the  conflict  with  Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  and  modem 
science  on  the  other,  undergoing  modifications  that  bid  fair  to 
change  its  essential  nature;  individualism  disintegrating  the 
age-long  communism,  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  rights  and  of 
the  value  of  the  individual;  Christianity,  though  woefully  di- 
vided, yet  with  one  message  and  one  aim;  Western  agnosti- 
cism and  skepticism;  a  mythological  patriotism,  fearful  of  its 

'Cf.  The  Japan  Weekly  Mall,  November  9,  1901.  This  book 
was  ably  an-swered  by  Mr.  G.  Takahashl,  a  prominent  Christian 
writer  of  TokyO. 

'So  also  an  editorial  in  the  Christian  World,  the  organ  of  the 
Kumiai  churches,  for  January  7,  1904,  "  The  tendency  in  our  world 
of  thought  to-day  is  towards  materialism  and  pantheism." 

*The  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  must  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection  as  of  great  importance  and  great 
promise.  By  means  of  this  organization  the  forty-eight  per  cent, 
and  more,  of  young  men  interested  In  religion,  as  well  as  others, 
can  be  reached  far  more  effectively  than  by  the  churches  directly. 
The  growth  of  the  Y.  M«  C.  A.  work  in  Japan  during  the  last  six 
years  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  general  prog- 
ress of  Christianity;  cf.  The  Japan  Evangelist,  November,  1908,  p. 
356  ff. 
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idol, — these  are  elements  constituting  the  religious  life  of  mod- 
ern Japan. 

The  Christian  can  await  the  outcome  with  confident  hope. 
On  this  strategic  battle-field,  where  two  civilizations  with  their 
divergent  principles  meet,  where  the  two  most  influential  relig- 
ions of  the  world  are  contending  for  the  conquest  of  a  highly 
gifted,  influential  people,  he  knows  that  in  God's  own  time,  one 
of  the  most  glorious  victories  of  the  cross  will  be  won.  What- 
ever may  become  of  existing  institutions,  or  present  forms  of 
belief,  the  idea  of  God,  the  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Re- 
vealer  of  God  and  Redeemer  of  men,  the  conception  of  man 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  a  personality  of  priceless  worth, 
will  gain  the  victory  over  atheism,  polytheism,  and  agnosti- 
cism and  materialism.  Not  in  this  generation,  as  many  de- 
vout souls  have  fondly  thought.  "The  greater  conflict  of 
Buddhism  with  Christianity  is  yet  to  come."  But  the  "  Sage 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Shakyas  "  cannot  stand  before  the  "  Lion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  " ;  the  "  Light  of  Asia  "  will  pale  before 
the  "  Light  of  the  World."  Eternal  life  through  Christ  will 
be  more  powerful  than  eternal  death  through  Buddha. 

"The  immediate  and  most  urgent  task  seems  to  be  the 
awakening  of  the  '  soul  of  Japan  '  to  a  true  religious  conscious- 
ness." These  words  of  the  former  leader  of  the  Unitarian 
mission  are  most  true.  The  religious  life  of  Japan,  smothered 
by  superstition  and  by  eclecticism,  must  be  revived ;  the  soul  of 
Japan  must  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Soul  of  the  Uni- 
verse. An  "  intelligent  theism,"  not  one  borrowed  from  Jew- 
ish transcendental  theology,  but  in  harmony  with  what 
God  himself  is  teaching  us,  as  he  is  opening  ever  more  before 
our  eyes  the  Book  of  Nature,  will  be  the  foundation  for  fur- 
ther religious  progress.  The  soul  of  Japan  will  not  be  able 
to  rest  until  it  has  found  rest  in  God. 
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ARTICLE    II. 

DID  JESUS  DIE  OF  A  BROKEN  HEART? 

BY  EDWARD  M.  MERRINS,  M.D. 

From  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time,  the  clos- 
ing scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ  have  been  keenly  studied  from 
every  point  of  view  by  Christian  scholars,  many  of  whom  have 
given  to  the  world  their  theological  interpretation  of  the 
events  of  the  crucifixion,  which  constitute,  or  have  entered 
into,  the  various  doctrines  of  the  Atonement.  There  has  been 
much  diversity  of  opinion  and  a  vast  amount  of  controversy 
over  this  subject,  and  it  will  probably  continue  until  we  have 
a  much  fuller  knowledge  than  we  now  possess,  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  depth 
and  range  of  his  mediatorial  work.  Concerning  the  actual 
facts  of  the  crucifixion  record  in  the  Gospels,  if  we  except 
the  opinions  of  those  who  deny  that  our  Lord  really  and  truly 
died  upon  the  cross,  there  has  been  comparatively  little  dis- 
cussion and  disagreement.  In  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
the  subject  was  treated  with  g^eat  reserve,  principally  be- 
cause there  was  then  an  exalted  sense  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  faith  was  joyous,  the  coming  glories  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  occupying  a  more  prominent  place  in  Christian 
thought,  than  the  pains  and  sorrows  of  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus,  tenderly  as  these  were  held  in  remembrance.  He 
was  the  strong  Son  of  God,  who  had  triumphed  over  the 
powers  of  darkness,  and  who  now  possessed  all  power  in 
earth  and  heaven.     "And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet 
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as  one  dead.  And  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon  me,  saying. 
Fear  not;  I  am  the  first  and  the  last,  and  the  Living  One; 
and  I  was  dead,  and  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore."  It  was 
felt  the  battle  had  been  fought  and  won:  why  dwell  on  the 
stress  and  woimds  of  the  conflict?  The  religion  of  the  early 
Christians,  therefore,  was  full  of  hope  and  brightness;  they 
acknowledged  with  love  and  gratitude  the  deliverance  Christ 
had  wrought  for  them  upon  the  cross,  they  gloried  in  the 
cross,  but  they  did  not  care  to  dwell  with  morbid  particular- 
ity on  the  physical  pains  and  mental  anguish  of  the  crucifix- 
ion. This  reserve  was  not  broken  through  until  the  sixth 
century,  when,  for  the  first  time,  there  occurs  a  pictorial  rep- 
resentation of  the  crucifixion,  significant  of  the  change  taking 
place  in  Christian  thought. 

As  we  enter  the  moral  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  re- 
ligion becomes  more  stem  and  gloomy;  men  love  to  dwell  on 
every  item  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ, — the  agony  and  bloody 
sweat;  the  mocking,  buffeting,  and  cruel  scourging;  each  de- 
tail of  the  crucifixion  from  the  time  the  nails  were  driven 
through  the  hands  and  feet,  until  the  body  was  taken  down 
from  the  cross.  Every  resource  of  art  was  employed  to  bring 
the  scenes  vividly  before  them,  and  the  art  faithfully  reflect- 
ed the  theology  of  the  period.  Instead  of  indicating  triumph, 
the  material  representations,  as  in  the  paintings  of  Velasquez 
and  other  artists,  with  their  overwhelming  pathos  and  dark- 
ness of  desolation,  are  irresistibly  suggestive  of  hopeless  de- 
feat. Since  the  Reformation  the  religious  atmosphere  has 
been  somewhat  clearer  in  this  respect,  though  even  to-day 
among  Protestant  writers  of  a  certain  school,  there  are  found 
minute  descriptions  of  the  agonies  of  crucifixion  and  an  em- 
phasis upon  them  from  the  side  of  theology,  it  were  wiser  per- 
haps to  avoid.     This  tendency  finds  its  fullest  expression  in 
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the  theory  that  Jesus  died  literally  of  a  broken  heart.  In  the 
present  article,  written  solely  with  the  purpose  of  refuting 
this  theory,  it  will  be  necessary,  unfortunately,  to  enter  very 
fully  into  some  of  the  details  of  the  crucifixion,  but  it  will  be 
done  as  reverently  as  possible,  and  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
help  to  a  return  to  the  way  in  which  the  event  was  regarded 
by  the  early  Christians,  whose  physiological  and  pathological 
knowledge  may  have  been  less  than  ours,  but  not  their  relig- 
ious faith,  hope,  and  joy. 

For  a  compressed  and  lurid  description  of  the  horrors  of 
crucifixion,  we  need  turn  only  to  the  writings  of  the  late  Dean 
Farrar,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  excerpt : — "A  death 
by  crucifixion  seems  to  include  all  that  death  can  have  of  the 
horrible  and  ghastly, — dizziness,  cramp,  thirst,  starvation,  sleep- 
lessness, traumatic  fever,  tetanus,  publicity  of  shame,  long  con- 
tinuance of  torment,  horror  of  anticipation,  mortification  of  un- 
tended  wounds,  all  intensified  just  up  to  the  point  where  they 
can  be  endured  at  all,  but  all  just  stopping  short  of  the  point 
which  would  give  to  the  sufferer  the  relief  of  unconsciousness. 
The  unnatural  position  made  every  movement  painful;  the 
lacerated  veins  and  crushed  tendons  throbbed  with  incessant 
anguish;  the  wounds  inflamed  by  exposure,  gradually  gan- 
grened; the  arteries,  especially  of  the  head  and  stomach,  be- 
came swollen  and  oppressed  with  surcharged  blood;  and  while 
each  variety  of  misery  went  on  gradually  increasing,  there 
was  added  to  them  the  intolerable  pang  of  a  burning  and  rag- 
ing thirst." 

Whether  such  a  description  is  overdrawn  or  not,  it  cer- 
tainly impresses  on  the  mind  every  painful  symptom  of  this 
lingering  form  of  death.  This  is  but  an  example  of  the  liter- 
ature which  has  been  brought  before  the  minds  of  men  for 
hundreds  of  years.     It  is  remarkable,  then,  considering  this 
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general  familiarity  with  crucifixion,  that  there  has  been  so 
little  discussion  concerning  certain  of  the  physical  facts  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  Christ,  of  which  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tory natural  explanation.  From  the  standpoint  of  ordinary 
human  experience,  how  was  it  that  Jesus,  a  young  man  in 
perfect  health  of  body  and  mind,  died  so  quickly  upon  the 
cross  after  only  a  few  hours'  suffering,  when  other  victims 
of  crucifixion  usually  lingered  for  two  or  more  days  ?  To  ac- 
count for  this,  many  commentators,  from  TertuUian  onward, 
believe  that  Jesus  did  not  die  from  the  effects  of  the  crucifix- 
ion itself,  but  that  he  voluntarily  surrendered  his  life,  rely- 
ing upon  his  own  words :  "  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  may 
take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down, 
of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to 
take  it  again"  (John  x.  17). 

As  TertuUian  tersely  states  it,  Christ,  "when  crucified, 
spontaneously  dismissed  his  spirit  with  a  word,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  crffice  of  the  executioner."  Calvin  and  others  like 
irjnded  ascribe  tlie  death,  rapid  beyond  all  expectation,  to 
the  secret  counsels  of  God.  The  naturalistic  explanations  are 
that  our  Lord,  immediately  prior  to  the  crucifixion,  was  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  of  extreme  weakness  as  to  cause  his 
early  death  upon  the  cross ;  or  else,  that  the  spear  wound  was 
inflicted  before  death  and  was  therefore  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  death.  The  former  theory  has  never  met  with  much 
general  acceptance,  as  the  strengfth  of  body  and  mind  exhib- 
ited by  Jesus  on  the  cross  disproves  it.  The  latter  has  the 
support  of  s<xne  of  the  most  important  MSS.,^  but  opposed  to 
it  is  the  clear  statement  in  the  Johannean  Gospel :  "  The  sol- 
diers therefore  came,  and  brake  the  legs  of  the  first,  and  of 
the  other  which  was  crucified  with  him :  but  when  they  came 
•See  Matt,  xxvii.  49  (Rev.  Vers,  margin). 
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to  Jesus,  and  saw  that  he  was  dead  already,  they  brake  not 
his  legs :  howbeit  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  his 
side,  and  straightway  there  came  out  blood  and  water."  Re- 
jecting these  naturalistic  explanations,  nearly  all  Christian 
writers  agree  in  holding  that  the  death  of  Christ  was,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  supernatural;  it  was  not  wholly  due  to  the 
crucifixion. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  flow  of  blood  and  water  following  the 
spear  wound  in  the  side  after  death,  is  another  perplexing  occur- 
rence. Except  for  the  conjecture  that  disease  of  the  enveloping 
membranes  of  the  heart  and  lungs  may  have  caused  it,  there 
have  been  few  attempts  to  explain  it  on  physical  grounds,  most 
commentators  resting  content  with  mystical  interpretations. 

So  matters  stood  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
there  appeared  a  work  by  an  English  physician  named  Stroud, 
on  "  The  Physical  Cause  of  the  I>eath  of  Christ."  This  sought 
to  hannonize  all  the  perplexing  facts  of  the  crucifixion  and 
to  add  to  their  theological  significance,  by  advancing  the  the- 
ory that  Christ  died  literally  from  a  broken  or  ruptured  heart, 
and  that  the  effusion  of  blood  through  the  rupture  into  the 
membrane  surrounding  the  heart,  and  its  separation  there  in- 
to clots  and  serum,  would  account  both  for  the  early  death, 
and  the  subsequent  flow  of  blood  and  water  from  the  wound 
in  the  side.  So  highly  did  the  author  estimate  his  discovery, 
and  the  reasoning  upon  which  it  is  founded,  that  he  compares 
it  to  a  sounding-line  let  down  into  the  ocean  of  time,  that  from 
the  depth  of  eighteen  hundred  years  has  brought  to  the  sur- 
face a  pearl  of  great  price.  The  book  made  quite  a  stir  in  the 
religious  world,  and  its  theories,  theological  as  well  as  medical, 
were  widely  accepted.  Devotionally  considered,  it  was  felt 
there  was  a  deeper  pathos  in  the  death  of  Christ  if  he  literally 
died  from  a  broken  heart,  and  that  the  appeal  to  human  love 
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and  gratitude  became  all  the  more  affecting  and  persuasive; 
intellectually,  the  orthodox  theologian,  though  his  zeal  in  de- 
fense of  the  miraculous  did  not  abate  one  jot,  yet  gave  a  sigh 
of  relief  at  this  natural  and  touching  explanation  of  events, 
he  had  been  compelled  formerly  to  regard  as  supernatural.  All 
sections  of  the  Christian  church  welcomed  the  wbrk.  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  reviewer,  for  once  acknowledging  that  some 
good  thing  had  come  out  of  Protestant  Nazareth,  went  so  far 
as  to  urge  his  readers  to  requite  their  obligations  to  the  author, 
by  a  Pater  and  an  Ave,  that  the  reward  of  the  ^ood  Cornelius 
might  be  his.^ 

Nevertheless,  as  so  often  happens  to  these  reconciliations 
of  religion  with  science,  Stroud's  work  has  not  stood  the  test 
of  time.  Advancing  and  more  accurate  knowledge  has  tm- 
dermined  its  main  position,  and  it  no  longer  receives  the 
same  support  from  Christian  scholars  as  heretofore.  Thus 
the  learned  Bishop  Westcott,  in  his  commentary  on  St.  John's 
Gospel,  referring  to  Stroud's  theory,  says :  "But  it  appears 
that  both  this  and  the  other  naturalistic  explanations  of  the 
sign  are  not  only  inadequate,  but  also  inconsistent  with  the 
real  facts.  There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  such 
a  flow  of  blood  and  water  as  is  described  would  occur  under 
the  circumstances  supposed."  Another  recent  writer  rejects 
the  whole  theory  somewhat  contemptuously,  and  offers,  in- 
stead, the  suggestion  that  the  spear  may  have  opened  a  large 
bleb  or  blister  of  the  skin,  the  discharge  of  its  contents  being 
the  flow  of  blood  and  water.^  It  may  be  observed  incidentally, 
that  It  is  most  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  recorded.  Why  should  the  evangelist 
lay  so  much  emphasis  upon  such  a  trivial  lesion?  If  the  wound 

'Dublin  Review  (1847),  xxlL  44. 

*  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  art.  "Croae." 
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in  the  side  was  so  very  superficial,  how  are  we  to  understand 
the  declaration  of  Thomas,  "  Except  I  .  .  .  .  put  my  hand  in. to 
his  side,  I  will  not  believe,"  and  the  permission  of  the  Lord, 
"  Reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  put  it  into  my  side,  and  be  not 
faithless  but  believing  "  ?  This  explanation  is  less  satisfactory 
than  the  theory  rejected. 

As  the  work  of  Stroud  is  still  often  referred  to  as  an  authori- 
ty, a  brief  examination  of  its  arguments,  with  the  exposure  of 
their  weakness,  may  not  be  uncalled  for;  but  the  writer  sin- 
cerely hopes  that  nothing  here  said  will  disturb  the  compos- 
ure of  those  who  have  found  spiritual  help  in  them.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  plead  that  no  part  of  the  Christian  faith 
is  inseparably  bound  up  with  any  materialistic  explanation  of 
the  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 

In  the  first  place,  it  might  be  urged,  if  it  were  worth  while, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospel  records  to  indicate  it  was 
the  left  side  that  was  wounded,  and  not  the  right.  If  there 
is  any  value  in  rather  late  Christian  tradition,  the  wound  was 
on  the  right  side.^  Even  at  the  present  time,  as  the  writer  as- 
certained by  personal  inquiry,  nearly  all  the  pictures,  statues, 
and  crucifixes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  the  wound 
on  the  right  side.  It  is  said  the  soldiers  would  preferably 
pierce  the  left  side  so  as  to  wound  the  heart,  and  so  insure 
immediate  death;  but  any  deeply  penetrating  wound  of  the 
chest  on  either  side  would  be  apt  to  cause  speedy  death  from 
shock  and  internal  hemorrhage,  and  not  all  wounds  of  the 
heart  are  so  immediately  fatal  as  we  imagine;  not  even  com- 
monly so,  for  out  of  twenty-nine  collected  cases  of  injury  to 
the  heart,  only  two  were  fatal  within  forty-eight  hours.*   The 

*  The  earUest  known  representation  of  the  crucifixion  is  in  the 
Syrian  Bible  of  the  monk  Rabbula,  of  the  sixth  century.  In  it  the 
soldier  is  represented  as  piercing  the  right  side  with  his  spear. 

'See  British  Medical  Journal,  November  14,  1896,  p.  1440;  The 
Lancet  (Engl.),  October  8,  1881. 
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soldiers,  therefore,  may  have  been  indifferent  in  the  matter. 
But  as  this  is  a  point  not  to  be  conclusively  settled  either  way, 
it  may  be  waived. 

I. 
It  is  affirmed  by  Dr.  Stroud,  that  profound  grief  and  mental 
perturbation  caused  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  heart;  in  all 
probability,  rupture  of  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  to  be  more 
anatomically  exact.     The  main  objection  to  this  theory  lies 
in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  recent  medical  authorities, 
that  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  never  takes 
place  unless  its  tissues  have  been  previously  weakened  by  dis- 
ease.   )Ve   may,   perhaps,   be   permitted   to  explain   that   by 
"  spontaneous  rupture  "  is  meant  every  rupture  of  the  heart 
not  occasioned  by  the  infliction  of  external  injury.    "  We  can 
now  lay  down  the  rule  with  certainty,  that  spontaneous  rup- 
ture does  not  occur  in  a  heart  whose  muscular  tissue  is  sound, 
and  in  all  those  cases  where  the  opposite  was  maintained,  the 
investigation  could  not  have  been  made  with  sufficient  care 
and  accuracy  " ;  ^  "  Rupture  of  the  heart  is  a  rare  condition, 
occurring  chiefly  in  patients  past  middle  life,  and  only  in  those 
having  previous  degeneration  of  the  myocardium  " ;  ^  "  Sponta- 
neous rupture  never  occurs  in  a  healthy  heart  " ;  ^  "  Rupture  of 
the  walls  may  be  said  never  to  occur  when  the  heart  is  healthy. 
•  • .  .  Spontaneous  rupture  occurs  in  the  heart  when  it  is  se- 
riously diseased."  *    Without  quoting  further  authorities,  it  is 
f'iOubtful  if  a  single  medical  writer  would,  in  these  days,  support 
the  contention  of  Stroud,  that  rupture  of  the  healthy  heart 
niay  be  caused  by  mental  emotion.    As  it  is  expressly  admit- 


'Ziemmsen,  Cycl.  of  Practice  of  Medicine,  vi.  261. 
'W.  Oilman  Thompson,  Practical  Medicine,  p.  618. 
'RuBsell,   System  of  Medicine,  iv.  786. 
'QBaln,  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  i.  840. 
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ted  by  him  that  our  Lord  was  in  perfect  bodily  health  at  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion,  this  objection  is  fatal  to  his  whole 
theory,  and  it  falls  to  the  ground  without  further  argument. 
But  there  remain  other  weighty  objections,  which  may  as 
well  be  stated,  in  order  to  make  the  refutation  complete. 

II. 

The  Gospel  narratives  of  the  death  of  Christ  do  not  sup- 
port the  theory  under  examination,  for  they  do  not  record 
the  usual  and  unmistakable  symptoms  of  a  complete  rupture 
of  the  heart. 

Eteath  from  this  cause  usually  occurs  without  any  warning. 
In  a  few  cases  there  have  been  premonitory  sjrmptoms,  such 
as  breathlessness  on  exertion,  palpitation,  irregularity  of  the 
pulse,  and  faintness,  but  these  are  entirely  due  to  the  disease 
of  the  heart.  Where  it  is  normal,  as  it  was  in  Jesus,  no  pre- 
monitory sjrmptoms  could  be  expected,  even  if  it  be  granted 
that  a  rupture  occurred. 

The  special  symptoms  of  the  actual  rupture  vary  with  its 
extent  and  depth.  "  In  the  majority  of  cases,  rupture  of  the 
heart  if  actually  complete,  at  all  extensive  and  instantaneous, 
kills  instantaneously.  The  hand  is  suddenly  carried  to  the 
front  of  the  chest,  a  piercing  shriek  uttered,  some  convulsive 
twitches  occur,  and  the  patient  expires;  or  sudden  loss  of 
consciousness  from  which  recovery  never  takes  place  marks 
the  event."  *     The  following  is  a  recent  example : — ^An  old 

^Walshe,  Diseases  of  the  Heart  (4th  ed.,  1873),  p.  413.  Certain 
theological  writers,  as  Geikie  in  his  "  Life  of  Christ,  assume 
that  the  loud  cry  of  Jesus  when  he  surrendered  his  spirit,  was 
the  equivalent  of  the  piercing  shriek,  and  that  he  would  have 
moved  his  hand  in  the  manner  described  had  it  not  been  nailed  to 
the  cross.  But  there  is  this  dilemma.  The  requirements  of  Dr. 
Stroud's  theory  make  it  necessary  that  the  rupture  should  occur 
during  the  actual  stress  of  mental  conflict,  and  so  he  makes  the 
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woman,  aged  seventy-two,  while  sitting  in  her  chair  one  after- 
noon quietly  engaged  in  needlework,  suddenly  threw  up  her 
arms,  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  fell  forwards  quite  dead  upon 
the  floor.  The  autopsy  showed  there  had  been  a  rupture  of 
the  heart.^  In  most  of  the  cases,  consciousness  is  lost  before 
any  manifestation  of  pain  can  be  made.  The  person  falls, 
pallid  and  unconscious,  a  few  breaths  are  drawn,  and  he  is 
dead.  In  seventy  out  of  one  hundred  cases,  death  was  thus 
ra|»d.  In  the  classical  case  of  the  English  king,  George  II., 
who  died  from  rupture  of  the  right  ventricle,  it  is  stated  that 
he  rose  at  his  usual  hour  of  six,  drank  his  chocolate,  inquired 
how  the  wind  was,  being  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  mails, 
and  then  suddenly  fell,  uttered  a  groan  and  expired. 

If  the  rupture  is  incomplete,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  col- 
lapse,— rapid,  feeble  pulse,  restlessness,  faintness,  pallor,  cold 
skin,  vomiting,  dyspnoea,  and  perhaps  convulsions.  Death 
may  not  take  place  for  several  hours.  The  following  is  an  il- 
lustrative case: — 

The  patient  "was  seized  with  a  syncopal  attack  at  11.15 
A.  M.^  and  was  seen  by  me  [the  physician]  within  three  min- 
utes. He  was  then  unconscious  and  very  pale,  and  the  skin 
was  cold;  there  was  no  pulse  at  the  wrists,  and  the  heart 
sounds  were  inaudible,  while  the  breathing  was  rapid,  noisy, 
and  shallow.  He  had  been  sitting  quietly  in  an  invalid  chair 
at  the  time  of  the  attack.    He  was  carefully  lifted  on  to  a  bed, 

rapture  synchronous  with  the  cry:  "My  God!  My  God!  Why  hast 
thon  forsaken  me?"  In  that  case  neither  death  nor  unccmscious- 
ness  Immediately  followed,  as  invariably  happens  when  the  rup- 
ture is  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rupture  occurred  when 
he  uttered  the  loud  cry  with  which  he  surrendered  his  spirit,  then 
the  cries  immediately  preceding,  of  "I  thirst,"  "It  is  finished/" 
and  "Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  are  not  indi- 
cative of  mental  conflict. 

^BHtish  Medical  Journal,  March  16,  1895. 
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and  the  usual  restoratives  were  applied,  but  he  died  in  twenty- 
five  minutes."  At  the  autopsy  there  was  found  a  rupture  of 
the  posterior  walls  of  the  ventricle.* 

According  to  the  theory  under  examination,  the  rupture  of 
the  heart  of  Christ  was  "  rapid  and  extensive,"  "  the  rent  was 
large  and  sudden,"  and  it  was  synchronous  with  his  exclama- 
tion, "  My  God !  My  God !  Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?  "  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  an  ordinary  case  of  complete  rup- 
ture of  the  heart,  a  person  would  be  in  such  a  state  of  mental 
clearness  as  to  utter,  not  an  involuntary,  spasmodic  cry  or 
shriek,  but  familiar  words  of  Scripture  applicable  to  his  par- 
ticular condition,  and  be  able  to  finish  the  sentence  completely. 
But  the  Gospels  require  still  more.  Instead  of  passing  into 
a  state  of  collapse,  and  unconsciousness  or  death,  as  ordinarily 
happens  when  the  rupture  is  complete,  Jesus,  knowing  that 
all  things  were  now  accomplished,  that  the  Scripture  might 
be  fulfilled,  exclaimed,  "  I  thirst."  The  soldiers  filled  a  sponge 
with  vinegar,  put  it  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth. 
How  long  they  were  in  doing  this  we  do  not  know,  but  it 
must  have  taken  some  minutes,  to  say  the  least.  When 
Jesus  had  received  the  vinegar,  he  said:  "It  is  finished," 
and  then,  after  an  uncertain  interval,  as  he  bowed  hb  head 
and  surrendered  his  spirit,  he  uttered  the  final  words :  "  Fa- 
ther, into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  Such  quiet  and 
perfect  intelligence  would  not  ordinarily  exist  between  com- 
plete rupture  of  the  heart  and  dissolution.  The  examples 
cited  by  Stroud  (pp.  131,  132),  to  prove  there  may  be  mental 
and  physical  activity  after  rupture  of  the  heart,  were  not  those 
of  spontaneous  rupture  of  a  diseased  heart,  but  of  traumatic 
riipture  of  a  healthy  heart,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  them. 

^  British  Medical  Journal,  December  12,  1896. 
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III. 
Even  in  those  cases  where  the  heart  is  diseased,  and  rup- 
ture occurs  from  the  stress  of  mental  emotion,  seldom,  if  ever, 
is  the  rupture  due  to  the  depressing  emotion  of  grief.  It  is 
more  apt  to  be  caused  by  the  invigorating  passions ;  thus  sev- 
eral cases  are  on  record  where  the  transports  of  joy  have  ap- 
parently induced  it.  The  explanation  is  simple.  The  excite- 
ment of  joy  produces  an  exaltation  of  all  the  bodily  functions, 
the  heart  consequently  beats  more  rapidly  and  strongly,  its 
weakened  walls  are  unable  to  stand  the  additional  strain,  and 
so  they  rupture.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  influence  of 
mental  and  spiritual  depression,  the  heart  beats  languidly,  and 
there  is  really  less  strain  upon  its  tissues  than  if  the  patient 
were  in  a  normal  frame  of  mind.  As  Stroud  himself  ob- 
serves, "  to  collect  instances  of  rupture  of  the  heart  from  ag- 
ony of  the  mind  is  a  difficult  task :  partly  because  such  in- 
stances are,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  of  rare  occur- 
rence; and  partly,  because  few  of  those  which  do  occiu-  are 
either  verified  or  recorded."  It  may  be  added,  that  in  sui^XHt 
of  his  (pinions  he  does  not  mention  a  single  unequivocal  in- 
stance of  the  kind.  The  examples  brought  forward  by  him 
will  be  collated,  and,  in  estimating  their  evidential  value,  the 
words  of  Sir  James  Simpson,  in  his  introductory  essay  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Stroud,  are  worth  noting :  "  No  medical  jur- 
ist would,  in  a  court  of  law,  venture  to  assert  from  the 
mere  symptoms  preceding  death,  that  a  person  had  certainly 
<fied  from  rupture  of  the  heart.  To  obtain  positive  proof 
that  rupture  of  the  heart  was  the  cause  of  death,  a  post-mor- 
tem examination  of  the  chest  would  be  necessary."  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  cases  cited  by  Dr.  Stroud  in  which  it  is  as- 
sumed there  was  rupture  of  a  healthy  heart  from  sudden  or 

long-continued  grief: — 
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1.  Mrs.  Chiswell,  who  "was  so  extremely  affected  with  sorrow 
at  the  departure  of  her  son  for  Turkey,  that  she  expired  the  very 
moment  she.  was  about  to  withdraw  her  hand  from  a  parting  fare- 
well."— ^No  further  particulars  -are  given,  nor  is  mention  made  of 
any  post-mortem  examination.  It  is  mere  conjecture  to  say  that 
this  lady  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Many  morbid  conditions  are 
liable  to  cause  sudden  death. 

2.  An  actor  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  suddenly  expired  on 
the  stage  during  a  performance  in  which  he  was  taking  a  prom- 
inent part.  He  had  been  in  great  grief  for  some  days  over  the 
loss  of  his  wife  and  a  favorite  son. — As  no  examination  of  the 
body  was  made,  no  one  can  say  positively  that  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  It  is  quite  likely,  as  some  of  the  physicians  supposed  at 
the  time,  that  he  died  of  apoplexy. 

3.  A  young  lady  who,  on  hearing  the  tolling  of  the  church  bell 
which  announced  the  death  of  her  lover,  screamed  out  that  her 
heart  was  burst,  and  expired  some  moments  after. — The  young 
minister  from  whom  these  particulars  were  obtained,  inserted  In 
the  church  register  that  each  of  the  lovers  had  died  of  love,  and 
they  were  buried  in  the  same  grave,  March  15,  1714.  In  quoting 
this  touching  story,  which  seems  to  have  furnished  the  basis  of 
fatt  for  various  pathetic  ballads.  Dr.  Stroud  is  obliged  to  add: 
"  In  this  case,  also,  as  in  many  others,  the  circumstantial  evidence 
is  extremely  strong,  but  the  positive  proof  which  might  have  been 
furnished  by  an  examination  after  death,  is  irrevocably  lost."  In 
all  probability  she  had  grave  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  in  which 
any  sudden  reflex  influence  or  emotion  is  apt  to  snap  the  thread 
of  life. 

4.  A  laborer,  aged  fifty-six,  who  had  generally  enjoyed  good 
health,  but  for  ten  years  had  suffered  great  despondency  of  mind, 
owing  to  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  wifeJ  About  six  months  before 
his  death,  he  was  troubled  with  a  severe  cough,  which  came  on  at 
night  and  early  in  the  morning.  After  a  coughing  fit  of  this  kind 
one  morning,  he  was  found  dead.  On  examination  the  lungs  were 
seen  to  be  diseased,  and  there  was  also  a  rupture  of  the  heart. — 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  which 
must  have  been  diseased,,  and  probably  ruptured  under  the  strain 
of  the  paroxysm  of  coughing.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  rup- 
ture cannot  possibly  have  been  the  grief  which  had  lasted  for  ten 
years. 

5.  A  stout,  muscular  working-man,  who  had  labored  for  many 
years  under  great  mental  anxiety,  was  attacked  with  severe  car- 
diac symptoms,  and  after  great  agony  of  body  and  mind  died  four 
days  later.    A  rupture  of  the  heart  was  found  on  examination. — 
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A^ain  it  must  be  eald,  that  mental  anxiety  which  has  lasted  for 
many  years  cannot  have  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the  rapture, 
eTen  if  the  heart  were  healthy,  and  of  this  there  Is  no  proof. 

6.  An  old  gentleman  sixty-eight  years  old  is  said  to  furnish  a 
good  example  of  rupture  of  the  heart  occasioned  by  the  slow  oper- 
ation of  continued  grief  over  business  aftairs.  While  out  walking 
one  day  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  severe  pain,  which  he  sup- 
posed was  cramp  of  the  stomach.  Death  took  place  four  days  later, 
and,  on  examination,  the  heart  was  found  ruptured. — The  long- 
continued  grief  here  mentioned  could  not  possibly  so  affect  the 
healthy  heart  as  suddenly  to  occasion  rupture.  It  lies  with  him 
who  asserts  the  heart  is  healthy  in  the  case  of  a  man  so  advanced 
in  years,  to  prove  it,  the  presumption  being  all  the  other  way. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  grief  may 
cause  death,  rs,  that  "  it  is  a  reasonable  surmise  that  some  de- 
terioration of  the  nerves  or  their  centers,  due  to  prolonged  mental 
distress,  might  be  followed  by  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  muscle  "; 
or  that  grief  may  so  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  system 
as  to  alter  the  character  of  the  blood,  and  thus  the  tissues  of  the 
heart  might  become  weakened  or  diseased  because  of  impaired 
nutrition. 

7.  The  last  instance  adduced  is  not  that  of  a  broken  heart  at 
all.  We  quote  it  in  full,  because  It  serves  to  illustrate  the  effects 
of  prolonged  grief  on  the  bodily  functions,  and  it  Is  a  good  example 
of  what  poets  and  the  world  at  large  mean  by  a  "  broken  heart," 
in  the  figurative,  not  in  the  literal  sense.  E.  C.  was  a  young  lady 
about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  an  interesting  creature  whose 
unfortunate  situation  excited  much  sympathy,  for  her  tenderest 
alfectlons  had  been  cruelly  and  shamefully  treated.  "When  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  she  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation 
and  debUity.  Her  lips  and  cheeks  were  of  a  bluish  color,  indicat- 
iag  an  imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  The  action  of  the 
heart  was  labored  and  the  pulse  languid.  She  never  uttered  a  com- 
plaint, seldom  spoke,  was  never  known  to  laugh,  nor  seen  to  smile. 
She  did  not,  although  as  patient  as  patience  on  a  monument,  even 
smile  at  grief.  Nothing  appeared  to  excite  the  slightest  emotion, 
except  when  any  allusion  was  made  to  her  removal.  She  would 
then  raise  her  dark  blue  eyes,  and  throw  an  imploring  look  Into 
her  countenance,  the  meaning  of  which  it  was  Impossible  to  mis- 
take. Neither  physician  nor  visitor  ever  ordered  her  discharge  from 
Ihe  hospital,  where  she  continued  for  eighteen  months,  and  then 
»aiik  rapidly." — ^The  only  morbid  appearances  met  with  after  death 
were  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  a  large  quantity  of  blood  in  its 
unities  which  had  separated  into  clot  and  serum.    There  wail  no 
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rupture.    The  bearing  of  a  case  of  this  kind  on  the  matter  in  con- 
eideration  is  very  remote. 

The  remaining  evidence  in  support  of  the  assertion  that 
grief  may  rupture  the  walls  of  a  healthy  heart,  consists  of  the 
"  sagacious  conjectures  "  of  poets  and  moralists,  habitually 
engaged  in  the  study  of  human  passions  and  their  influence 
on  the  human  frame,  and  of  the  revelations  of  St.  Bridget. 
From  the  hard,  scientific  point  of  view,  these  conjectures  and 
revelations  are  worth  very  little.  It  must  surely  be  confessed 
that,  after  the  ransacking  of  all  ancient  and  modern  literature, 
the  instances  here  mentioned  do  not  furnish  a  very  strong 
foundation  for  the  opinion  that  grief  may  cause  the  rupture 
of  a  healthy  heart. 

IV. 

Hitherto  we  have  referred  only  to  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the 
heart.  There  remains  another  contingency,  not  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Stroud,  which  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  furnish  some 
basis  for  his  theory.  While  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  heart 
never  occurs  except  where  the  heart  is  seriously  diseased,  it  is 
possible  for  the  valves  of  a  healthy  heart  to  be  ruptured, 
though  it  is  an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence,  and  always  ap- 
pears to  be  the  result  either  of  violent  effort  or  external  in- 
jury. When  the  accident  occurs,  there  is  no  piercing  shriek, 
but  the  patient  has  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  feels  as  if 
something  had  given  way  within  the  chest,  and  suddenly  be- 
comes breathless  and  oppressed.  It  is  by  no  means  always 
fatal,  though  it  inevitably  leads  to  heart  disease,  the  clinical 
symptoms  of  which  do  not,  as  a  rule,  manifest  themselves 
until  some  time  after  the  injury,  probably  on  account  of  the 
reserve  power  of  the  heart.  Of  mental  emotion  apart  from 
some  physical  strain  or  external  injury  causing  the  rupture 
of  the  valves  of  a  healthy  heart,  the  writer  can  find  no  record. 
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It  might  plausibly  be  alleged  that  when  the  soldiers  and  others 
struck  and  buffeted  Jesus,  some  particularly  brutal  blow  over 
the  heart  may  have  caused  the  rupture,  even  though  the  ribs 
were  not  broken;  or  that  the  efifort  of  carrying  the  cross  be- 
fore Simon  of  Cyrene  was  compelled  to  bear  it  for  him,  may 
have  caused  it,  as  the  accident  generally  does  happen  when 
people  are  lifting  some  heavy  and  unaccustomed  weight.  In 
either  case  the  rupture  would  not  be  due  to  mental  anguish,  but 
to  physical  violence.  Even  if  it  be  granted  that  rupture  of  the 
valves  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  our  Lord, 
inasmuch  as  there  would  be  no  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
pericardial  sac,  and  separation  there  into  clot  and  serum,  there 
would  be  no  flow  of  blood  and  water  following  a  wound  of 
the  body  after  death.  When  the  valves  only  are  ruptured,  the 
blood  remains  within  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  coagulation 
does  not  take  place  for  several  hours  (at  leasf  four,  but  gener- 
ally from  six  to  eight,  or  even  more),  and  neither  in  the 
heart  itself  nor  in  the  pericardial  sac  would  there  ever  be 
found  clots  and  serum  to  such  an  extent  as  to  account  for  the 
flow  of  blood  and  water. 

[to  be  concluded.] 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  DEFINITION.  AND  DOCTRINE  OF  GOD  IN 
THE  PRAYER-BOOK. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  BURNETT  THEO.   STAFFORD. 

"  We  are  not  ....  masters  over  our  beliefo,  but  draw  our  con- 
clusions from  obvious  premises  with  unerring  certainty,  not  guid- 
ed by  the  yolitions,  which  here  count  for  but  little,  and  play  an 
arbitrary  part,  if  any.  Belief  is  responsible  from  the  standpoint 
of  accepted  premises,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  conclusions  drawn. 
The  reasoning  faculty  is  true  to  Itself." 

Doctor  August  Dbahms. 

The  truth  set  forth  in  this  statement  has  abundant  con- 
firmatory evidence  in  life  and  philosophy.  That  which  unites 
or  divides  men  is  found  to  be,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  matter  of 
definition.  The  fundamental  assumptions  at  the  source  of 
Chinese  civilization  are  quite  other  than  those  out  of  which 
come  the  culture  and  strength  of  Anglo-Saxon  life.  The  di- 
rect influence  of  definitions  in  men's  minds  upon  their  work 
is  beyond  dispute.  In  the  writings  of  Quintilian,  one  may 
constantly  detect  the  social  and  political  flavor  always  coming 
from  the  soil  of  despotism.  His  idea  of  society  was  despotic, 
and  of  any  other  he  had  not  the  first  notion.  The  pure  Calvinis- 
tic  idea  of  God  permeated  Puritan  society  from  center  to  cir- 
cumference. It  touched  and  colored  every  thought  and  insti- 
tution, whether  secular  or  religious,  and  accordingly  gave 
to  everything  a  sandstone  g^it  and  granite  hardness.  The 
Hildebrandine  development  of  the  papacy  came  out  of  an  'en- 
tirely false  definition  of  the  church,  and  what  should  be  its 
normal  progress  through  the  world.     The  definition  of  the 
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state  to  which  both  Greeks  and  Romans  tenaciously  held  to 
the  very  last  compelled,  the  one  to  either  execute  or  banish 
its  greatest  men,  and  the  other  to  vent  persecuting  fury  on 
Christian  congregations  all  over  the  Empire.  The  idea  of 
government  held  by  Charles  I.  was  expressed  by  "kingly  pre- 
rogative." It  was  one  of  the  baleful  political  maxims  of 
the  Caesars  bestowed  to  the  modern  world.  The  definition  on 
which  rested  the  Petition  of  Rights  and  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance was  the  old  Teutonic  one  of  freedom  as  it  had  been 
enriched  and  made  wonderfully  strong  by  Hebrew  thought 
and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man.  Definitions  made  real  in 
the  life  of  a  people  produce  after  their  kind.  They  pve  an 
enduring  solidity,  chiefly  seen  in  its  capacity  for  unlimited 
growth,  or  they  cause  arrested  development  and  decay.  The 
natural  resources  of  South  America  are  in  every  way  equal, 
if  not  in  some  marked  partictdars  superior,  to  those  of  North. 
That  which  has  produced  the  vast  superiority  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  latter  over  the  former,  has  been  the  social,  political, 
and  religious  definitions  which  have  entered  into  the  char- 
acter of  her  peoi^e.  These  have  produced  intelligence,  self- 
reliance,  courage,  and  energy — the  personal  furnishings  of 
men — ^such  as  cause  them  to  rejoice  in  the  opportimity  to 
tame  the  forest,  make  the  desert  very  fruitful,  and  enrich  the 
world  with  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  mountains. 

Definitions  out  of  which  has  come  attempted  reform,  have 
counted  for  much.  In  the  end  they  have  proved  to  be  the 
accurate  gage  of  success  or  failures.  Beyond  a  doubt,  no 
man  ever  appealed  to  Italians  with  such  persuasive  and  pow- 
erful ekxiuence  as  Savonarola.  All  that  he  said  was  true:  it 
was  recognized  as  such.  He  sought  social  and  religious  re- 
iorm  along  the  lines  of  the  papacy.  The  old  definitions  he 
iJIow^  to  live  on  in  the  individual  and  the  social  body.  This 
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was  the  source  of  his  failure.  After  his  execution,  the  old 
definitions  asserted  their  presence  and  power,  and  the  old 
abuses  and  sins  speedily  reappeared.  Luther  rejected  and 
smashed  the  definitions  on  which  the  papacy  rested.  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  he  planted  a  new  set  of 
social  and  religious  ones.  He  caught  somewhat  the  profound 
but  simple  meaning  of  the  Apostle's  words,  "  Being  there- 
fore justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  With  this  truth  anchored  in  the  souls 
of  Germans,  a  new  faith  and  life  came  to  have  enduring  form 
and  lines.  For  the  maintenance  of  both,  the  fatherland  gave 
of  its  treasure  and  blood  for  thirty  long,  terrible  years. 

At  the  bottom  of  every  theology,  whether  pagan  or  Chris- 
tian, is  a  definition  of  God.  This  serves  as  the  source  of  its 
being,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  the  fixed  lines  of  its 
unfolding.  Attempts  to  fasten  on  conclusions  not  germane 
in  the  definition  have  never  been  satisfactory.  It  has  been 
the  repetition  of  the  unsuccessful  experiment  of  puttjng  new 
wine  into  old  bottles.  The  criticism  that  theology  should 
be  reconstructed,  so  as  to  be  made  distinctly  Christian,  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  definition  of  God,  out  of  which 
has  come  this  defective  system,  has  elements  in  it  not  in  any 
way  Christian.  It  is  not  at  all  to  the  point  to  say  that,  since 
a  definition  of  God  is  in  the  Bible,  it  is  therefore  Christian. 
The  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  alone 
give  to  men  the  true  and  glorious  knowledge  of  the  ever- 
living  and  merciful  God ;  but  during  the  entire  period  of  their 
marvelous  evolution  the  Canaanite,  with  his  accursed  notions, 
"  was  in  the  land."  That  affirmed  by  Balak,  and  out  of  which 
his  action  came,  when  he  sent  for  Balaam  to  come  and  curse 
Israel,  is  heathenish  to  the  core.  So  was  the  notion  of  King 
Saul,  when,  in  opposition  to  the  express  command  of  Samuel, 
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was  nothing  before  it ;  there  is  nothing  beyond  it  by  which  i1 
may  be  limited  or  changed.  Love  is  on  the  throne,  and  be- 
neath the  reach  of  its  constraining  power  there  is  nothing  al 
all.  There  is  no  place  or  person  too  great  or  too  small  to  es- 
cape its  touch.  Love  is  all,  and  in  all.  This  is  the  Christiati 
definition  of  God. 

That  this  is  the  unvarying  definition  of  the  Prayer-lKxA 
and  out  of  which  its  teaching  comes,  its  own  words  will  best 
show.    The  beginning  of  the  last  prayer  for  Ash  Wednesday 
(p.  51)  is  this:    "O  God,  whose  nature  and  property  is  ever 
to  have  mercy  and   forgive,  receive  our  hunible  petitions." 
This  tells  the  whole  blessed  story.     In  himself  God  is  love, 
and  therefore  the  necessary  manifestation  of  himself  is  first 
of  all  in  mercy  and  forgiveness  to  a  world  of  sinners.     The 
collect  for  the  eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity  (p.  166)  begins 
thus :    "  O  God,  who  declarest  thy  almighty  power  chiefly  in 
showing  mercy  and  pity.  .  .  ."     In  the  communion  office  the 
spiritual  teaching  of  the  church  is  gathered  up  to  make  it  the 
supreme  part  of  Christian  worship.     In  it  is  found  the  heart 
and  vitalizing  truth  of  the  Prayer-book.    For  the  present,  one 
extract  sufficiently  serves.     Those  are  wonderful  words  of 
sincere  humility  and  confident  trust  in  the  prayer  of  humUc 
access  (p.  236)  :    "  We  do  not  presume  to  come  to  this  Thy 
table,  O  merciful  Lord,  trusting  in  our  righteousness,  but  in 
Thy  manifold  and  great  mercies.    We  are  not  worthy  so  much 
as  to  gather  up  the  crumbs  under  Thy  table,  but  Thou  art  the 
same  Lord  whose  property  is  always  to  have  mercy."     Fur- 
ther citations  are  not  needful.    The  nature  of  God  is  manifest- 
ed in  his  property;  that  is  his  character.    Its  first  and  essoi- 
tial  quality  is  mercy  and  forgiveness.     These  are  ever  the 
products  of  love.     From  this   definition,  that  God  is  kwre, 
comes  all  Christian  doctrine. 
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The  nature  of  love  is  to  cherish  those  belonging  to  it  and 
their  interests.  They  are  never  absent  from  its  thoughts. 
They  may  forget  love  and  its  privileges,  but  it  never  forgets 
tbem.  Love  seeketh  not  her  own  apart  from  the  object  of  her 
desire.  Her  full  joy  of  satisfaction  is  had  when  those  loved 
appreciatingly  receive  that  freely  bestowed,  and  so  become 
partakers  of  her  enthusiasm.  If  her  gifts  are  valued,  love  re- 
joices, since  thus  has  the  way  been  opened  for  a  larger  giving. 
If  they  are  neglected  or  spurned,  love  in  patience  works  and 
waits  for  the  manifestation  of  a  better  mind  and  spirit.  And 
not  only  so,  all  of  her  persuasive  kindness  and  discipline  are 
brought  to  bear  so  as  to  brood  the  birth  of  personal  apprecia- 
tion. Love  suffers  long  and  is  kind  for  the  sake  of  reclaiming 
the  wayward  one.  Moreover,  in  so  doing  she  is  true  to  herself. 
It  were  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  She  must  give 
of  her  gracious  strength.  Love  must  rescue  her  children  from 
self-will  and  sin.  And  so  it  is  that  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  Prayer-book  is  that  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. St.  Paul's  statement  is  definite  and  conclusive:  God 
was  in  Christ  (God  in  Incarnation)  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself.  A  stronger  presentation  of  the  same  fact  could 
hardly  have  been  made  than  that  of  St.  John :  The  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  that  all  men  might  receive 
of  his  redeeming  grace.  In  a  most  realistic  way  he  testifies : 
That  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled 
0f  the  word  of  life —  ....  declare  we  unto  you. 

The  God  of  love  taking  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  using  human  nature  to  make  himself  personally  known 
and  understood;  manifesting  himself  along  the  lines  of  hu- 
man pDW€r  to  exalt  and  purify  it;  willingly  subjecting 
Umself  to  tlie  common  and  every-day  experiences  of  men. 
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so  as  to  know  their  meaning;  tasting  to  the  full  human  suf- 
fering, in  order  to  make  clear  the  way  of  victory  over  it ;  and 
touched  at  every  point  by  human  ambition,  for  the  sake  of 
transforming  and  glorifying  it, — this,  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
carnation, is  the  first  and  formative  one  of  the  Prayer-book. 
Its  history  is  that  of  revelation.  It  is  the  germinating  source 
of  all  sound  moral  reasoning  and  spiritual  growth.  It  con- 
stitutes the  constructive  and  explanatory  principle  of  all 
Christian  theology. 

"  .  .  .  .  the  acknowledgment  of  God  In  Christ, 
Accepted  by  the  reason,  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  of  the  earth  and  out  of  it."  * 

In  no  sense  at  all  is  it  the  projection  of  speculative  thought; 
neither  is  it  dependent  upon  it.  In  the  sacred  writings  there 
is  no  attempt  to  explain  it.  It  is  simply  stated  as  fact.  All 
the  doctrinal  conclusions  concerning  this  matter  deducible 
from  the  Apostles*  and  Nicene  Creeds  have  the  same  charac- 
teristic. One  of  the  most  singularly  interesting  facts  of  the 
church's  last  intellectual  struggle  with  a  determined  pag^anism 
is  that  the  Nicene  fathers  simply  stated,  in  a  slightly  extended 
way,  the  basis  of  sound  doctrine  embodied  in  its  predecessor, 
the  Apostolic  symbol.  Time  has  shattered  the  arguments  of 
this  "exalted  paganism,"  while  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  is 
now,  as  ever  before,  the  unfailing  source  of  victorious  hope  ^nd 
strength  to  those  accepting  it.  In  the  Prayer-book  there  is 
not  a  collect  or  prayer  which  in  some  way  does  not  recognize 
and  emphasize  this  fact.  In  all  of  its  various  offices  it  is  sug- 
gested and  set  forth  in  some  clear  way.  In  that  superbly  beau- 
tiful and  inspiring  Christian  hymn,  the  "  Te  Deum,"  always 
said  or  sung  at  morning  prayer,  it  is  thus  stated : — 
"When  thou  tookeet  upon  thee  to  deliver  man, 
Thou  didst  humble  thyself  to  be  bom  of  a  Virgin." 
*  Browning,  A  Death  in  the  Desert. 
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The  statement  that  the  Incarnation  was  the  normal  and  log- 
kal  manifestation  of  love,  needs  further  comment.  "  God  so 
loved  the  ivorld"  is  the  explanation  of  St.  John.  With  St. 
Paul  the  same  truth  is  expressed  in  the  most  intense,  because 
personal,  way;  /  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
laved  me  and  gaz*e  himself  for  me.  The  motive  and  propell- 
ing cause  was  love  itself.  It  was  neither  an  after-thought 
mr  an  expedient.  It  was  the  final  and  fullest  expression 
of  love  in  Personality,  which  Moses  and  the  prophets  had 
foreseen  and  had  felt  its  power.  The  manifestation  was  in 
dme  and  place,  so  as  to  form  an  essential  part  of  human 
history  and  moral  experience.  With  its  beginning  and  com- 
pktion,  sin  was  overcome ;  but  had  there  been  no  sin,  the  God 
of  love  would  have  come  to  his  children,  as  they  toiled  in 
obedience  to  law  and  the  urgings  of  conscience,  to  show  them 
the  blessedness  of  heavenly  fellowship,  the  constant  privilege 
of  verified  and  nourishing  gjace,  and  the  certain  goal  of  their 
^ring  in  beatific  victory.  Again,  that  which  originated  and 
sustained  all  this  was  the  love  which  had  been  before  the 
fotmdations  of  the  world  were  laid. 

"Veiled  in  flesh  tlie  Godhead  «ee, 
Hail   the  Incarnate  Deity, 
Pleased  as  Man  with  men  to  dwell: 
JeeuB,  our  Emanuel." 

Ill  hint  UHis  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  And 
the  light  shineth  in  the  darkness.  The  unchanging  ordinance  of 
creation,  whether  of  matter  or  of  spirit,  is  that  life  comes  from 
the  light.  Into  the  midst  of  men's  uncertainty  of  the  meaning 
and  the  end  of  life,  the  Divine  Definition  has  come;  for  the 
depressing  sense  of  orphanage  in  the  universe,  the  Almighty 
Father's  tender  compassion  and  solicitude  have  been  made 
fully  known;  for  realized  inability  of  one's  self  to  contend 
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successfully  against  the  deceptive  and  tireless  attack  of  evil, 
has  come  the  privilege  of  heavenly  comradeship,  which  shall 
be  the  unfailing  source  of  overcoming  power  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.  Lx>ve  has  been  enthroned  in  the  midst  of 
men  as  they  trade  and  recreate  and  hope  and  toil,  and  so  has 
the  world  been  redeemed. 

But  more  still.  By  the  light  shining  in  the  darkness,  sin 
has  been  dispelled.  The  power  of  sin  and  death  were  shat- 
tered and  broken.  Death  was  met  in  its  own  realm  and  con- 
quered. The  Christ  says  of  his  work :  /  lujvc  overcome  the  world. 
St.  John  declares;  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was 
manifested  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  Such 
is  the  direct  and  positive  teaching  of  the  collect  for  the  sixth 
Sunday  after  the  Epiphany:  "O  God,  whose  blessed  Son 
was  manifested  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil, 
and  make  us  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  eternal  life  .  .  .  ."  (p. 
79).  The  forces  of  evil  which  had  enslaved  and  tortured  and 
divided  and  destroyed  humanity  were  conquered  and  banished. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  final  act  in  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  and  with  the  terrible  shadow  of  the  cross  distinct  and 
bending  over  him,  the  Christ  thus  defines  the  struggle  and 
its  issue :  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world;  now  shall  the 
prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.  With  this  overthrow  of  the 
power  of  evil,  the  law  of  the  divine  righteousness  henceforth 
marks  the  one  line  of  action  every  one  must  accept  and  follow 
to  become  and  remain  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  So* 
it  is  that  the  words,  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
ivill  draw  all  men  unto  me,  have  been  verified  over  and  again 
in  the  lives  of  both  believer  and  scoffer.  With  the  one  they 
have  come  in  the  judgment  of  salvation;  with  the  other,  the 
judgment  has  been  unto  condemnation.* 

'In  all  shades  of  Calrinistic  theology,  much   is  said  of  some 
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The  sacrifice  of  the  Christ  was  perfect.  He  gave  himself. 
More  than  one's  life  may  not  be  given.  It  is  the  all,  so  that 
he  "made  there  (by  his  one  oblation  of  himself  once  offered) 
a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfac- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  whole  worid  "  (p.  235).  The  ends  of 
justice  were  entirely  met,  since  justice  is  love  contending 
with  sin  for  its  overthrow  and  the  deliverance  of  its  victim. 
.\11  the  demands  of  moral  government  were  sustained,  since 
he  touched  and  stirred  to  the  deepest  depths  the  pure  emotions 
of  humanity.  There  may  be  a  no  more  moving  appeal.  It  is 
indefinable  in  the  symbols  of  thought  and  the  theological  defi- 
nitions of  the  schools.  St.  John  attempts  to  measure  it  by 
an  exclamation:  Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  upon  us.  With  St.  Paul  its  strongest  presenta- 
tion is  its  statement :  While  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died 
for  us.    This  atoning  love  is  the  one  and  only  ground  of  hope 

**  theory  of  the  atonement."  Any  theory  is  the  attempt  to  explain 
some  recognized  fact  or  condition.  The  theory  of  the  Glacial  Pe- 
riod seeks  to  explain  the  origin,  progress,  and  conclusion  of  this 
chief  phenomenon  of  this  period.  A  theory  is  needful  where  mys- 
tery is  to  be  removed.  In  the  '*  redemption  of  the  world  by  the 
atonement  of  sacrifice"  there  is  no  mystery  at  all.  The  orig- 
inating cause  was  the  loye  which  had  ever  been  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Almighty  Father.  So  Jesus  Christ  testifies  and  teaches. 
The  one  having  a  definition  of  God  which  is  Considered  more 
fundamental  than  that  he  is  love,  is  by  it  prevented  from  grasp- 
ing the  fact,  that  love,  because  of  its  own  self-contained  need, 
must  always  and  everywhere  give  the  very  fullest  redemptive 
expression  of  itself.  Thle  fact  can  find  no  lodging-place  in  the 
int^lect  in  bondage  to  the  old  heathen  lines  of  theological  defini- 
tion. The  progress  of  the  redemption  of  the  world  is  recorded 
in  the  four  Gospels,  and  he  who  will  may  read.  The  conclusion 
was  the  complete  conquering  of  all  the  powers  of  death  and  hell: 
they  were  crushed  and  cast  out  by  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son 
of  Man.  So  says  the  record.  Assuredly,  there  is  no  mystery 
here  needing  a  theory  to  work  out  an  explanation.  The  explana- 
tkm  of  the  Christ  is  the  demonstration  of  accomplished  ftu^ 
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and  confidence  for  the  sons  of  men  that  they  may  meet  all 
their  enemies  to  overthrow  them.  For  neither  death,  nor  life, 
nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  crea- 
ture, shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God. 

Because  of  the  Incarnation,  the  principle  of  reconciliation 
by  sacrifice  is  the  operative  and  constructive  one  with  the  in- 
dividual and  nations,  as  both  move  through  time  and  opportu- 
nity for  the  accomplishment  of  alloted  work.  The  great  Apos- 
tle speaks  of  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings  and  of  the  Ail- 
ing up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  ofRictions  of  Christ.  The 
same  by  St.  Peter :  Ye  are  called,  because  Christ  also  suffered 
for  us,  leaving  us  a/n  example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps. 
There  is  no  moral  teaching  more  clearly  and  often  demon- 
strated in  the  actual  course  of  history.  The  growing  recognition 
of  the  obligations  imposed  by  this  law  of  life  makes  plain  Eng- 
land's advance  into  social  and  political  greatness.  "  The  white 
man's  burden  "  she  has  borne,  so  as  to  elevate  with  the  magic 
spell  of  her  freedom  many  dusky  millions.  The  rejection  of 
the  privileges  of  serving  others  explains  the  decadence  and 
utter  humiliation  of  Spain.  Washington  suflfered  with  his 
soldiers  and  for  his  country,  and  so  has  his  glory  grown.  Na- 
poleon had  a  marvelous  power  of  moving  men  to  suffer  for 
gaining  his  selfish  ends.  At  the  last,  when  his  personality 
could  no  longer  be  obscured,  even  the  swarthy  Mamaluke, 
who  for  years  had  slept  across  his  door,  deserted  him  in  silent 
Oriental  disgust. 

In  modern  society  the  recognition  and  application  of  this 
teaching  of  the  cross  is  wide  and  particular.  Just  one  in- 
stance. Every  year  it  causes  increasing  millions  of  money  to 
be  given  for  the  magnificent  work  of  elevating  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  into  a  more  enjoyable  state  of  existence  and 
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usefulness.  It  is  just  as  imperial  now  as  when  stated  by  the 
Galilean,  that  there  shall  be  no  respecting  of  persons.  In 
the  home,  it  is  the  source  of  the  most  satisfying  joys  and  re- 
wards that  may  come  to  any  heart.  The  mother  who  freely 
and  gladly  gives  her  best  years  of  thought  and  strength  that 
her  children  may  enter  life's  work  adequately  equipped  with 
clean  energy  and  ambition  is  sure  to  have  them  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed,  when  the  cords  of  gray  appear.  Before  the  Christ 
ascended  on  high,  he  said:  Whosoever  will  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself ,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow 
me.  Since  in  his  humiliation  and  suffering  he  overcame  and 
cast  out  selfishness  in  all  forms,  the  logical  and  normal  con- 
clusion was  the  resurrection.  And  so  it  is  that  the  church,  as 
she  comes  in  the  course  of  the  Christian  year  to  her  great 
feast,  petitions  in  the  collect  for  the  Sunday  next  before 
Easter :  '*  Mercifully  grant  that  we  may  both  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  his  patience  and  also  be  made  partakers  of  his  res- 
urrection"  (p.  96). 

But  Divine  Love  must  nourish  its  own;  it  must  feed  them 
with  itself  both  to  keep  and  advance  them  in  the  life  of  grace. 
Human  souls  must  be  fed  with  the  bread  which  comes  down 
from  heaven.  There  are  minor  ways  of  accomplishing  this. 
The  chief  and  Christ-appointed  way  is  Holy  Communion.  Its 
root  idea  is  sacramental,  and  therefore  constitutes  the  supreme 
act  of  Christian  worship.  The  presence  and  active  operation 
of  the  sacramental  principle  in  the  religious  articulations  of 
men  has  been  constant.  This  is  so  because  of  the  inborn 
moral  instincts  requiring  it  as  the  one  appropriate  means  of 
expression.  These  inherent  spiritual  cravings  may  be  neg- 
lected; their  suppression  may  be  attempted,  but,  sooner  or 
later,  they  make  their  presence  known  and  their  demands 

acknowledged.     For   example:    there   are   to-day   bodies    of 
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Christians  who,  not  so  many  years  ago,  rejected  with  ardor 
all  thought  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  sacramental,  with  whom 
to-day  the  word  is  in  common  use.  The  fact  is  that,  between 
the  realm  of  spirit  and  human  beings,  there  has  to  be  some 
copula — some  sacrament  of  connection.  The  sacrament  of 
friendship  is  the  handshake  with  its  kindly  pressure;  the  sa- 
crament to  tlie  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle  is  the  flag,  ap- 
pealing to  his  heroism  and  endurance  by  suggesting  the  inter- 
ests of  home  and  native  land.  Many  fine  speculations  ever 
and  anon  have  been  set  forth  concerning  the  laws  of  pure 
spirit,  and  their  acceptance  urged.  On  the  hard  plain  of 
every-day  reality  these  flights  of  fancy  have  shown  themselves 
vain  and  abortive.  Nothing  at  all  is  known  of  this  realm  of 
existence,  if  indeed  it  exists;  and  what  is  more,  there  are  no 
standards  of  measurement  by  wliich  it  can  be  tested.  The 
post-resurrection  history  of  our  Lord  is  the  only  suggestive 
piece  of  evidence.  But  in  this  state  he  had  a  body.  The  dis- 
ciples saw  him  do  strange  and  inexplainable  things.  He  passed 
right  through  bolted  doors  and  thick  stone  walls;  time  and 
space  were  nil  to  him.  They  wondered  in  gjeat  amazement, 
and  that  is  all  we  can  do. 

For  the  ends  of  salvation,  believers  must  be  connected  with 
the  source  of  all  gjace  and  hope  and  forgiveness.  The  real- 
ization of  the  thought  and  desire  of  the  Christ  is  that  men 
have  the  more  abundant  life,  and  so  he  said :  Except  ye  eat 
of  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have 
no  life  in  you.  This  feeding  on  him  reaches  its  largest  fulfill- 
ment in  a  constant  indwelling  and  fellowship.  He  that  eat- 
eth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I 
in  him.  He  explained  to  his  disciples  that  in  the  ordinary 
sense  human  flesh  and  blood  could  do  them  no  good.  There 
is  to  be  an  inflowing  of  his  glorified  manhood  into  believing 
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souls.  As  understood  and  distinctly  taught  by  St.  Paul,  this 
supreme  privilege  is  presented  and  only  realized  in  its  large- 
ness in  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  the  communion — the  sacri- 
ficial partaking  of  the  ascended  Christ.  For,  says  the  Apostle : 
The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless  (consecrate)  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?  The 
Apostle's  thought  is  just  as  clear  and  definite  as  language  can 
make  it.  On  the  night  of  the  betrayal  our  Lord  took  bread 
and  said :  This  is  my  body,  and  the  cup,  This  is  my  blood. 
The  expressions  are  used  purely  in  the  sacramental  sense.  He 
was  alive  and  stood  before  them,  and  yet  they  were  to  partake 
of  him :  they  were  to  eat  his  spiritual  body  and  drink  his  spir- 
itual life,  which  in  Incarnation  were  sacrificed  for  them  and 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  The  immolation  and  death  on 
the  Cross  in  no  sense  are  to  be  considered  as  the  origin  and 
sole  measure  of  this  sacrifice.  It  is  found  in  every  hour  of 
the  earthly  history  of  Almighty  God.  And  according  to  the 
appointment  of  our  Divine  Lord,  the  consecrated  Bread  and 
Wine  serve  as  the  channels  through  which  the  glorified  Lord 
now  conies  to  believing  souls.  They  constitute  the  ever-living 
and  perpetual  Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  But  more  than  this;  the 
words  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  absolutely  for- 
bid the  Romish  exaggeration  of  transubstantiation.  His  literal 
flesh  and  blood  were  not  given  them  to  eat.  The  thought 
in  its  mildest  form  is  both  shocking  and  degrading.  The 
fact  they  set  forth  is  the  ever-living  and  glorious  one  of  Di- 
vine Love  stooping  to  redeem,  by  its  suffering,  from  the 
power  of  evil  and  sin.  It  is  the  presentation  and  perpetuation 
of  the  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  In  the  Incar- 
nation the  human  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Christ  were  the  sa- 
crament  through  which  the  IVord  was  manifested.     The  di- 
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vinely  chosen  and  appointed  bread  and  wine  are  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  glorified  One,  throug-h 
which  now  he  comes  in  the  supreme  way  to  the  souls  of  all 
believers.  This  doctrine  is  clearly  expressed  by  Irenaeus,  who 
was  the  pupil  of  Polycarp,  who  in  turn  was  the  pupil  of  St. 
John.  He  says :  "It  is  no  longer  common  bread,  but  Euchar- 
istic  (Thanksgiving),  composed  of  two  things,  both  an  earth- 
ly and  an  heavenly." 

**  Most  patient  Saviour,  who  canst  love  us   still! 
And  by  this  food,  so  awful  and  so  sweet, 
Deliver  us  from  every  touch  of  ill." 

This  was  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  teaching  of  the  English 
Reformers,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Romanists,  and 
also  from  the  Genevan  theologians.  Citations  regarding  the 
latter  are  not  needful.  The  following,  from  Archdeacon 
Hammond  (1659),  makes  clear  their  teaching  as  regards  the 
former :  "  The  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  England  believe 
and  reverence,  as  much  as  any,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist 
as  the  most  substantial  and  essential  act  of  our  religion  .... 
and  herein  abhor  or  condemn  nothing,  but  the  corruptions  and 
mutilations  which  the  Church  of  Rome,  without  care  of  con- 
forming themselves  to  the  Universal  Church,  have  admitted 
in  the  celebration."  And  to-day  such  is  the  Holy  Commun- 
ion in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  office  itself  abundantly  and  with  marked  clearness  sets 
forth  the  teaching  of  the  church  in  the  days  of  the  apostles 
and  the  Catholic  period.  The  invitation  (p.  230)  breathes 
forth  the  searching  kindness  of  grace  and  forgiveness.  "  Ye 
who  do  truly  and  earnestly  repent  of  your  sins,  and  are  in 
love  and  charity  with  your  neighbors,  and  intend  to  lead  a 
new  life,  following  the  commandments  of  God,  and  walking- 
from  henceforth  in  his  holy  ways ;  Draw  near  with  faith,  and 
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take  this  holy  Sacrament  to  your  comfort."  The  partaking 
is  reminiscent,  but  for  the  express  end  "that  we,  receiving 
them  [the  bread  and  wine]  according  to  thy  Son,  our  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ's  holy  institution,  in  remembrance  of  his 
death  and  passion,  may  be  partakers  of  his  most  blessed  Body 
and  Blood"  (p.  236).  The  intensest  form  of  profound  but 
clear  statement  of  these  spiritual  experiences  and  gains  of  any 
soul  is  in  the  "prayer  of  humble  access."  Beneath  the  liv- 
ing truths  there  uncovered  there  are  no  streams  of  everlasting 
life.  "  Grant  us  therefore,  gracious  Lord,  so  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  thy  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  drink  his^  blood,  that  our 
sinful  bodies  may  be  clean  by  his  body,  and  our  souls  washed 
through  his  most  precious  blood,  and  that  we  may  evermore 
dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  us  "  (p.  234). 

The  same  truth,  though  in  such  form  as  to  make  clear  the 
sacrifice  of  the  people,  as  they  come  to  receive  anew  remission 
of  sins,  "  and  all  other  benefits  of  his  passion,"  is  stated  in 
words  of  unsurpassed  spiritual  beauty  in  the  last  part  of  the 
invocation:  "And  here  we  offer  and  present  unto  thee,  O 
Lord,  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy, 
and  living  sacrifice  unto  thee;  humbly  beseeching  thee  that 
we  and  all  others  who  shall  be  partakers  of  this  Holy  Com- 
munion, may  worthily  receive  the  most  precious  Body  and 
Bl6od  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  be  filled  with  thy  grace  and 
heavenly  benediction,  and  made  one  body  with  him,  that  he 
may  dwell  in  us,  and  we  in  him  "  (p.  237). 

For  centuries.  Churchmen  at  every  communion  have  been 
instructed  out  of  the  Prayer-book  to  consecrate  themselves 
anew  to  the  Lord  and  his  service,  while  the  spiritual  fact  of 
"the  indwelling  Christ"  has  been  ever  conspicuous  in  its 
teaching.  Its  definition  and  doctrine  of  God  has  for  genera- 
tions entered  into  the  make-up  of  Anglo-Saxon  character  to 
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give  it  solidity  and  self-reliance  and  enthusiasm.  Storms  of 
criticism  have  come  upon  this  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  they 
have  passed,  leaving  it  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  religious 
affections  of  the  great  mass  of  English-speaking  peoples. 
Against  its  distinctly  Christian  teaching,  opposing  and  an- 
tagonistic creeds  have  been  placed.  It  has  been  anathema- 
tized by  Calvinist,  and  its  use  for  private  and  public  worship 
made  a  crime.  But  this  book  of  Apostolic  and  Catholic  the- 
ology has  witnessed  them  pass  into  the  state  of  apology,  and 
then  of  rejection  and  death.  Among  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  it  has  ever  given  strength  and  faith  to  the  living,  and 
hope  and  peace  to  the  dying.  Its  living  and  constant  voice  of 
testimony  has  been,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good-will  towards  men.  We  praise  Thee,  we  bless 
Thee,  we  worship  Thee,  we  glorify  Thee,  we  give  thanks  to 
Thee  for  thy  great  glory,  O  Lord  God,  heavenly  King,  God 
the  Father  Almighty." 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  LATEST  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

BY   HENRY   M.   WHITNEY. 

TH.     CONCERNING  CERTAIN  OTHER  VERSIONS,  MORE  OR  LESS  IN 

THE  MODERN. 

The  idea  of  making  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  modern  En^^- 
fish  is  not  altogether  recent,  for  we  suppose  the  first  of  ail 
our  versions,  that  of  Wycliife,  to  have  been  made  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  time.  Nor  has  the  thought  or  the  endeavor  been 
that  of  a  very  few.  It  is  likely  that  within  the  past  twenty 
years  many  such  manuscripts  have  been  prepared,  and  have 
been  kept  from  publication  only  by  a  chilly  lack  of  faith 
among  the  publishers ;  it  is  likely  that  many  parts  of  the  Bible 
ka?e  been  written  out  for  the  private  satisfaction  of  the 
writers  or  for  a  circle  of  friends;  it  is  likely  that, — besides 
wch  work  as  Conybeare  and  Howson's  version  of  the  Epis- 
tles of  Paul,  scattered  through  their  life  of  the  Apostle, — 
there  have  been  printed  far  more  versions  in  the  modern  than 
most  people  know.  We  desire  in  this  paper  to  consider  sev- 
eral that  have  happened  to  come  to  our  knowledge  or  to  seem 
to  us  for  some  reason  worthy  of  mention. 

1.  In  1858  Leicester  Ambrose  Sawyer  brought  out  a  ver- 
Am  (Boston :  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.)  entitled  "  The  New  Testa- 
■wit,  translated  from  the  Original  Greek,  with  Chronological 
Anangement  of  the  Sacred  Books,  and  Improved  Divisions 
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of  Chapters  and  Verses."  The  first  paragraph  of  the  preface 
is  as  follows:  "This  is  not  a  work  of  compromises,  or  of 
conjectural  interpretations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  neither 
is  it  a  paraphrase,  but  a  strict  literal  rendering.  It  neither 
adds  nor  takes  away ;  but  aims  to  express  the  original  with  the 
utmost  clearness,  and  force,  and  with  the  utmost  precisicm. 
It  adopts,  however,  except  in  the  prayers,  a  thoroughly  mod- 
em style,  and  makes  freely  whatever  changes  are  necessary 
for  this  purpose." 

The  most  conspicuous  note  of  its  modernness  is  its  use  of 
"you"  for  "thou,"  but  it  is  very  nearly  consistent  in  being 
modem :  the  only  exceptions  that  we  have  noticed  are  the  use 
of  "  begat "  for  "  begot "  and  of  "  I  and  my  Father  "  for  "  my 
Father  and  I " ;  it  sometimes  is  more  modem  than  is  neces- 
sary, as  in  using  "  it  would  be  better  "  for  "  it  were  better/' 
and  "  a  change  of  mind  "  for  "  repentance."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  make  a  mistake  of  the  "  Twentieth  Century  " 
version  by  attempting  to  blot  out  all  local  color:  indeed,  it 
increases  local  color  by  using  the  terms  of  the  ancient  coin- 
ages, as  "assarion,"  "quadrans,"  "didrachma,"  denarius"; 
similarly,  it  has  "  modius "  for  "  bushel,"  and  many  such 
ancient  words  transferred.  It  is  badly  in  bondage  to  the 
tenses  of  the  original :  for  example,  in  John  xi.  40 :  "  Did  I 
I  not  tell  you  that  if  you  ivill  believe  you  shall  see  the  glory 
of  God?"  Matthew  xxv.  48  is  one  of  the  many  cases  where 
a  pluperfect  should  be  the  rendering  of  the  aorist :  "  Now  he 
that  betrayed  him  gave  [had  given]  them  a  sign":  Mr. 
Saw}^r*s  version  gives  no  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  nice- 
ties like  these.  Nor  does  it  feel  the  need  of  rendering  tcai 
sometimes  by  "  but,"  nor  is  it  aware  of  any  other  of  the  sub- 
tler influences  of  the  Hebrew  upon  New  Testament  Greek,  or 
of  the  equally  subtle  influence  of  tlie  literary  methods  of  the 
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times.  It  has  no  optional  renderings,  in  text  or  margin.  It 
is  excellently  paragraphed  in  the  modern  manner. 

We  note  a  few  of  its  more  striking  departures  from  the 
usual  renderings.  The  following  are  incorrect :  Matt.  vi.  12 : 
"  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  " ;  vi.  25 : 
"  Be  not  anxious  for  your  soul,  what  you  shall  eat " ;  John 
xii.  6:  "Judas  had  the  treasure-c/i^^/ ^'  (they  were  not  so  rich 
as  that !)  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  31 :  "I  will  still  more  fully  show  you 
the  way."  *  The  following  are  awkward :  Matt.  vi.  11 :  "  Give 
us  to-day  our  essential  bread  " ;  John  ix.  36 :  "  Who  is  he, 
sir,  that  I  shall  believe  on  him  ? "  The  following  are  in- 
teresting :  Matt.  vi.  13 :  "  Bring  us  not  into  trial " ;  vi.  19 : 
"  Where  a  moth  and  corrosion  destroy  " ;  John  ix.  8 :  "  Then 
the  neighbors  and  those  who  had  seen  him  before,  because  he 
was  a  beggar,  said  .  .  .  " ;  xi.  10 :  "  If  he  walks  in  the  night  he 
stumbles,  because  the  light  is  not  in  it." 

On  the  whole,  this  version  is  a  dig^fied  and  excellent  work : 
it  has  poise, — with  plenty  of  courage,  but  no  bristling  self- 
assertion;  it  keeps  clear  of  the  fantastic  expressions  that,  for 
some  reason,  are  found,  at  least  occasionally,  in  most  versions 
in  the  modem;  and  it  does  not  plod  heavily  along.  Yet,  for 
several  sufficient  reasons,  when  it  appeared  it  aroused  little 
interest,  and  it  was  soon  forgotten :  it  changed  the  order  of  a 
few  Epistles,  and  we  are  sure  that  even  a  slight  disturbance 
in  that  line  greatly  hinders  the  success  of  any  version ;  it  was 
the  work  of  an  individual,  and  especially  of  one  who  had  no 
prestige  f rc«i  the  schools ;  it  was  rather  expensive,  awkward 
to  handle,  and  not  attractive  to  the  eye;  it  entirely  changed 
the  old  system  of  chapters  and  verses,  thus  breaking  too  com- 

'Wefzs&cker:  "Ich  will  each  noch  einen  Weg  zeigen,  hoch  (iber 
aUes";  de  Wette":  Ueberdiees  zeige  ich  euch  einen  trefflichen 
Weg." 
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pletely  with  the  habits  of  those  who  read  or  studied  the  Bible; 
it  found  public  sentiment  altogether  unripe  for  the  reception 
of  a  work  of  the  kind.  All  this  was  a  pity,  for  the  book  de- 
served a  kinder  fate. 

We  may  close  our  Recount  of  it  with  an  excellent  sentence 
from  the  preface:  "There  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge to  be  made  available  by  some  one,  or  in  some  way,  for 
the  production  of  an  improved  English  Bible,  that  shall  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  advanced  knowledge  of  these  times, 
which  Tindal's,  Coverdale's,  and  that  of  King  James  did  to 
theirs."  Of  course,  much  of  this  accumulated  knowledge  was 
used  in  the  English  and  the  American  Revisions. 

2.  In  1898  Reverend  Francis  Aloysius  Speficer  brought  out 
a  book  entitled  "  The  Four  Gospels :  A  New  Translation  from 
the  Greek  Text  Direct,  with  Reference  to  the  Vulgate  and  the 
Ancient  Syriac  Version  "  (New  York,  W.  H.  Young  and  Co.). 
The  preface  is  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  the  imprimatur  by  the 
Archbishop  of  New  York.  It  is  paragraphed,  with  many  syn- 
optical headings  in  the  text.  There  are  brief  notes,  explana- 
tory, doctrinal,  or  homilctical, — especially  from  the  Roman 
standpoint.*  The  Magtiificat,  the  Benedictus,  the  Ntmc  di- 
mittis,  the  song  of  the  Christmas  angels,  and  the  more  poetic 
quotations  from  the  prophets,  are  all  in  poetic  lines.  Beside 
each  verse  in  the  Gospels  is  a  notation  of  any  parallel  verse  in 
another  Gospel:  this  valuable  feature  is  handled  very  well. 
There  are  marginal  variants,  notes,  and  references,  all  well 
subordinated  to  the  text.  It  is  not  afraid  of  local  color,  and 
hence  uses  freely  the  ancient  names  of  coins,  hours,  officers, 
implements,  and  the  rest.  There  is  no  straining  after  big 
words,  nor  any  attempt  to  catch  the  multitude  by  words  of 

*The  note  on  Luke  i.  27  gives  a  curious  derivation  for  the  name 
•i  the  Virgin  Mary:  "Mistress  (or  Bitterness)  of  the  Sea.** 
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of  blundering,  Spencer  has  the  best  form  that  we  have  hap 
pened  to  see:  "Are  you  the  only  stranger  in  Jerusalem  "wh 
does  not  know  ...  ?" 

3.  In  1883  Ferrar  Fenton  issued  the  Pauline  Epistles  ij 
modern  English,  and  later  the  whole  New  Testament-  H 
says  of  himself :  "  In  early  manhood,  about  1852,  he  becam 
convinced  .  .  .  that  imless  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  trans 
lated  afresh  into  current  spoken  English,  a  belief  in  the  Chris 
tian  Religion  as  a  Faith  would  perish,  for  that  by  the  tinavoid 
able  ignorance  of  the  Old  Translators,  and  the  obsolete  dialect 
of  the  A.  V.  and  subsequently  the  [English]  Revised  Version 
its  documentary  basis  had  become  unintelligible  to  us."  Our  re- 
marks are  based  upon  his  volume  entitled  "  The  New  Testameni 
in  Modem  English  .  .  second  edition  of  the  Gospels  and  sixth 
of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles"  (London:  H.  Marshall  and  Son). 

This  volume  is  typographically  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
that  we  have  seen.    As  in  Spencer's  version,  the  matter  is  w^ell 
broken   up   into   paragraphs,   with   synoptical   headings.       It 
makes  it  own  contribution  to  the  felicities  of  the  rendering  of 
the  Bible:  one  of  these  we  shall  mention  later;  another  is  in 
Acts  X.  33,  which  is,  in  the  American  Revision,  "Thou  hast 
well  done  that  thou  art  come,"  but  is  rendered  by  Fenton, 
"  You  have  been  very  kind  in  coming."     We  think  that   he 
has  the  right  idea ;  it  is  a  courteous  recognition  of  a  kindness : 
"  You  have  been  so  kind  as  to  come."    We  do  not  know  that 
any  one  has  used  the  opportunity  to  add  a  similar  felicity  in 
Phil.  iv.  14:     Paul  was  a  high-bred  gentleman,  and  would 
have  said  something  more  suave  and  less  self-important  than 
this :    '*  You  have  done  well  in  contributing  to  me  during  my 
affliction."    What,  then,  should  it  be? 

Fenton  has  a  very  curious  order  for  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.     He  begins  with  the  Gospel  according  to  John, 
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because  it  "  is  specially  the  Doctrinal  Record  ^  of  our  Lord's 
Ufe,"  and  because  "there  is  ample  reason  for  believing  that 
the  Gospel  of  John  was  written  at  an  earlier  date  than  "  the 
rest.  He  then  gives  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  because  "  it  is 
evidently  the  concluding  section  of"  John's  Gospel,  "and 
forms  a  perfect  summary  of  the  essentials  of  the  Gospel  Mes- 
sage."    Except  for  these,  the  books  are  in  the  usual  order. 

Like  other  translators  into  modern  English,  Fenton  has  a 
very  imperfect  conception  of  the  way  in  which  the  epistolary 
standpoint  affected  the  tenses  of  the  New  Testament  letters, 
as  in  Philemon  and  in  Acts  xxiii.  30 ;  but,  like  them,  he  gives 
careful  attention  to  putting  the  poetry  in  poetic  lines. 

Of  Fenton's  qualifications  as  a  translator  we  cannot  give  a 
better  example  than  his  rendering,  in  a  prospectus  of  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament,  of  Gen.  i.  1 :  "  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  by  periods":  this  absolutely  original 
idea  seems  to  have  been  meant  to  catch  the  scientists,  but 
is  open  to  two  objections:  reshith  does  not  mean  "period," 
and  it  is  not  a  plural :  did  Fenton  confuse  the  singular  termina- 
tion -ith  with  the  plural  termination  -othf 

After  such  a  rendering  at  the  threshold  of  the  Bible,  one  is 
prepared  for  such  curiosities  as  these :  "  Matt.  vi.  9-13 : 
"  Your  Name  is  being  Hallowed ;  Your  Kingdom  is  being  re- 
stored; Your  Will  is  being  done  both  in  Heaven  and  upon 
Earth ;  .  .  .  .  You  would  not  bring  us  into  temptation,  but  de- 
liver us  from  its  evil."  This  extraordinary  treatment  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  justified  by  the  author  (author,  indeed)  on 
the  ground  that  the  imperatives  are  aorist,  and  so  amount  to 

■We  have  failed  to  think  out  yet  the  psychological  reason  con- 
necting effoeive  capitals  with  the  rendering  of  the  Bible  in  the 
modem,  but  there  must  be  such  a  connection  if  facts  are  of  any 
account.  By  the  same  token,  the  three  great  versions  in  the  archa- 
ic are  extremely  sparing  in  the  emphasis  that  is  got  from  the 
printer's  foots. 
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"what  is  called  a  'Standing  Order/"     John  iv.  28:     TB 
Samaritan  won.an  left  her  "  drawbucket."    Acts  ix.  40:  Ta 
bitha  "  opened  her  eyes ;  but  seeing  Peter,  she  fell  backwards  J 
The  verb  cannot  mean  anything  except  that  she  sat  up,  — ^tl* 
instinctive  act  of  any  one  before  a  stranger,  and  especially  o 
a  woman  before  a  man ;  x.  9 :  "  Peter  ascended  the  balcony  " 
does  the  translator  know  so  little  of  Oriental  ways?  x.  34 
"God  is  not  a  flatterer'*;  xviii.  3:  "As  he  was  of  the  sanw 
profession,  he  stayed  with  them,  employing  himself,  for  b) 
profession  they  were  landscape  painters."    This  is  extremely 
good ;  it  is  a  rare  intellectual  pleasure  to  start  from  aKrjvoiroioi 
and  study  out  the  path  by  which  one  may  get  around  to  this 
discovery  of  early  art.    So  Paul  and  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were 
really  with   Luke   in   helping   to   remove  from  the  apostolic 
church  the  stigma  of  being  indifferent  to  beauty;  xix.  31: 
here  Fenton  guesses  that  "  Asiarchs "  were   "  leading  men 
among  the  Asiatics  " :  any  classical  dicticMiary  would  have 
taught  him  better.     He  renders  "Asia"  by  "Asia  Minor," — 
a  misleading  expression ;  xxiii.  17 :    "  Conduct  this  gentleman^ 
to  the  Commandant " :  we  felt  sure,  when  we  found  "  ladies  " 
in   the    "Twentieth    Century"  (xiii.    60),    that    some   other 
worker  in  the  modern  would  get  in  "gentleman"  too.    We 
were  once  told  by  a  tramp  in  regard  to  a  fire  that  he  "  believed 
they  had  caught  the  gentleman  that  set  it."    1  Cor.  xiii.  12: 
"  We  look  now  through  a  loophole  into  the  darkness  " :  thb 
is  a  wonderful  flight.    Rev.  xix.  10 :    "  The  evidence  of  Jesus 
is  the  life  of  preaching."    This  is  the  passage  that,  in  the  old 
form,  is  so  dear  to  the  church :    "  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is 
the  spirit  of  prophecy."     The  latter  is  the  literal .  form,  and 
we  believe  that  it  exactly  covers  the  idea:     Jesus  was  the 
real  subject,  the  burden,  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.*  But, 
'So  de  Wette:     "Das  Zeugnlss  Jesu  ist  der  Qeist  der  Weiifft- 
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like  Luke  xii.  49  ("What  will  I  if  it  be  already  kindled?"), 
the  clause  seems  peculiarly  to  tempt  people  to  try  to  get  up 
something  that  no  one  else  has  devised.  The  "Twentieth 
Century  "  has,  "  To  bear  testimony  to  Jesus  demands  the  in- 
spiration of  a  prophet " :  this  rendering  is  even  farther-fetchc4 
than  Fenton*s.     Are  not  both  of  them  certainly  wrong? 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Fenton*s  version  abounds  in 
inaccurate  or  freakish  translations.  What,  then,  shall  we  say 
of  his  assertion  that  his  "  tentative  first  translation  ....  re- 
ceived the  approval  of"  two  Archbishops,  Professor  Bladde^ 
"  Professor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,"  nine  less  prominent  per- 
sons, whom  he  names,  "  and  numerous  others,  who  urged  the 
Translator  to  complete  his  work  by  a  version  of  the  whole 
Bible  on  the  same  plan"?  We  are  painfully  aware  of  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature  in  regard  to  commending  books 
after  little  more  than  a  glance,  but  we  mean  to  think  that  Fen- 
ton  misunderstood  these  men,  for  either  they  had  read  his  book 
or  they  had  not:  in  either  case,  their  commendation  would 
leave  them  in  a  not  very  creditable  light. 

4.  A  version  of  which  we  are  able  to  say  much  better 
things  bears  the  title  "The  Modem  Speech  New  Testament: 
An  Idiomatic  Translation  into  Every-day  English  .  .  .  .,  by 
the  late  Richard  Francis  Weymouth"  (New  York:  Baker 
and  Taylor  Co.).  It  is  a  relief  to  find  that  this  author  is  sat- 
isfied with  the  old  order  of  the  books,  his  idea  of  the  order  of 
composition  being  indicated  in  another  place.  The  paragraphs 
are  of  moderate  length,  with  occasional  summaries  in  the  up- 
per left-hand  comer.  The  book  is  light  in  the  hand,  and  very 
agreeable  to  the  eye. 

suns."  Weizs&cker's  rendering  Is  essentially  the  same.  Wef- 
mocth  has:  "Testimony  to  Jesus  Is  the  spirit  which  nnderUes 
prt^>hecy.'' 
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It  is  good  to  find  in  the  preface  that  in  translation  "there 
are  two  dangers  to  be  guarded  against.  .  .  .  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  the  English  of  Society,  on  the  other  hand  that  of  the 
utterly  uneducated,  each  of  these  patois  having  also  its  own 
special,  though  expressive,  borderland  which  we  name  'slang.' 
But  all  these  salient  angles  (as  a  professor  of  fortification 
might  say)  of  our  language  are  forbidden  ground  to  the  rev- 
erent translator.*'  It  is  a  pity  that  certain  other  translators 
into  the  modem  were  not  impressed  with  this  truth. 

It  is  refreshing  also  to  find  him  saying :  "Again,  a  modern 
translation — does  this  imply  that  no  words  or  phrases  in  any 
degree  antiquated  are  to  be  admitted  ?  Not  so,  for  great  num- 
bers of  such  words  and  phrases  are  still  in  constant  use.  To 
be  antiquated  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  be  obsolete  or  even 
obsolescent,  and  without  at  least  a  tinge  of  antiquity  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  there  should  be  that  dignity  of  style 
that  befits  the  sacred  themes  with  which  the  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  deal."     Both  these  propositions  we  firmly  believe. 

It  is  here  that  the  "  Twentieth  Century  "  makes  one  of  its 
two  worst  mistakes.  It  was  evidently  constructed  on  the 
wholly  arbitrary  and  academic  ground  of  using  only  words 
and  structures  that  are  in  common  use  to-day  on  the  street. 
It  is  a  fatal  defect  in  a  version  when  a  word  that  is  perfectly 
modem  but  has  only  religious  associations  is  rejected  for  a 
word  not  having  such  associations  but  not  fitting  the  sense 
so  well:  this  is  true  in  the  "Twentieth  Century"  again  and 
again.  We  have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  using  words 
that  match  the  original  in  their  dignity  and  in  their  degree  of 
intensity.  "  Glory "  and  "  glorify  '*  are  proper,  in  many 
places  they  are  the  only  proper,  equivalents  for  So^d  and 
So^d\a>;  there  are  places  where  representing  the  Greek  words 
by  "praise,"  as  in  the  "Twentieth  Century,"  is  little  better 
than  bathos. 
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The  "Twentieth  Century"  turns  in  every  direction  to 
avoid  using  the  word  "grace," — ^as  "the  grace  of  God," — 
using,  for  example,  "  mercy  "  in  John  i.  14,  16,  and  rendering 
Heb.  xiii.  25 :  "  May  God  bless  you  all."  The  essence  of 
X^^^  in  very  many  places  is  ^unmerited  favor,  and  there  is 
BO  word  that  will  express  that  idea  so  well  as  "grace." 
"Grace"  is  exceedingly  dear  to  the  church:  a  New  Testa- 
ment not  containing  the  word  can  be  only  a  literary  curiosity, 
-—certainly  not  a  book  to  be  used  as  a  manual  of  religion;  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  in  many  cases  ^rfpt?  goes  untranslated  un- 
less it  is  rendered  "grace."  There  are  two  opposite  stand- 
points in  this  matter :  one  is  that  of  being  utterly  modem  and 
secular  in  diction,  whether  one  really  translates  or  not ;  the  other 
is  that  of  translating  faithfully,  whether  one  makes  out  to  be 
absolutely  modern  or  not.  Weymouth,  seeing  things  from 
the  latter  standpoint,  makes  free  use  of  "  grace." 

There  is  a  point  about  which  Weymouth  does  not  seem  to 
us  to  do  so  well,  and  it  is  a  point  that  many  do  not  at  all  un- 
derstand. There  are  in  the  New  Testament  four  ways  of  in- 
dicating that  one  believes,  or  has  faith,  toward  Christ.  The 
mildest  is  to  put  a  dative,  witljout  a  preposition,  directly  after 
the  verb  Tria-Tewo  :  for  example,  John  iv.  21 :  "  Woman,  be- 
lieve me."  The  next  stronger  is  to  put  iv  with  a  dative  after 
the  verb;  as, •perhaps,  in  Eph.  i.  13 :  "In  whom,  having  also  be- 
lieved, ye  were  sealed  " ;  but  this  may  mean,  "  In  whom  ye 
were  sealed."  With  Trto-rw,  the  noun,  there  are  cases  of  iv 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt, — ^as  Eph.  i.  15:  "Faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,"  Col.  i.  9,  etc.  All  are  agreed  that  "  in  "  is 
the  word  to  be  used  in  rendering  this  second  form.  The  next 
stronger  is  to  put  iwi  with  a  dative  or  an  accusative  after  the 
verb,  the  accusative  being  evidently  the  stronger  of  the  two; 

for  example,  Rom.  x.  11:   (dat.)   "Whosoever  believeth  on 
Vol.  LXII.      No.  245.     6 
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him";  Acts  ix.  42:  (accus.)  "Many  believed  on  the  Lord." 
It  is  evident  that  both  these  express  a  movement  of  the  soul, 
throwing  itself  upon  Christ:  plainly,  "believe  on''  is  the 
necessary  rendering  here.  Another  form,  which  seems  to  us 
the  strongest,  puts cfc ( into)  with  an  accusative  after  the  verb: 
this  is  especially  Johannean,  but  is  frequent  in  the  hooks 
that  come  after  John;  it  evidently  stands  for  a  movement  of 
the  soul,  by  figure,  into  Christ.  For  example,  Matt,  xviii.  6 : 
(A.  V.)  "Little  ones  which  believe  in  me";  (A.R.)  "—on 
me."  "  Into,"  the  exact  rendering  in  these  cases,  has  never, 
we  believe,  been  used.  Obviously  the  place  of  "  into  "  should 
be  taken  by  no  weaker  word  than  "  on,"  if  "  on  "  is  to  be  used 
at  all.  In  John  iv.  21  Wycliffe  has,  "  Bileve  /o  me  " ;  in  the 
other  forms  he  has  always  "  in,"  this,  of  course,  being  due  to 
his  translating  from  the  Latin,  which  had  no  apparatus  for 
distinguishing  among  believing  "  in,"  "  on,"  and  "  into." 
Tyndale,  our  first  translator  from  the  Greek,  carefully  puts  in 
for  iv  and  efc,  and  "on"  for  the  two  uses  of  eiri.  The 
King  James  version  is  not  careful  to  distinguish  between  "  in  " 
and  "  on  " ;  the  American  Revision  is  strict.  We)nnouth  gen- 
erally uses  "in,"  and  seems  to  have  no  real  reason  for  the 
difference  when  he  uses  "on."  The  "Twentieth  Century" 
never  uses  "on,"  thereby  in  another  respect  throwing  itself 
out  of  the  class  of-  real  translations, — for  insistence  upon  this 
distinction  is  not  pedantry,  nor  pettiness,  nor  a  recalling  of 
men  to  an  obsolete  method  of  speech,  but  it  is  essential  to  that 
bringing  out  of  the  exact  sense  of  words  which  is  the  only 
real  translation.  To  repeat,  Weymouth  does  not  sacrifice  to 
modemness  any  chance  to  get  closer  to  the  sense,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  realize  the  difference  between  believing  in  Christ 
and  believing  on  him. 

Weymouth's  version  is  better  than  the  "Twentieth  Cen- 
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tury  "  in  another  respect,  namely,  in  that  it  has  excellent  notes* 
and  variant  renderings,  while  the  "Twentieth  Century"  es- 
chews everything  of  the  kind.  It  makes  valuable  suggestions 
as  to  the  implications  of  the  tenses ;  these,  however,  he  makes 
tedious  by  repetition,  and  the  effort  to  bring'  out  those  im- 
plications in  the  translation  is  often  overdone.  A  representa- 
tive case  occurs  in  Heb.  xii.  28:  "Therefore,  receiving,  as 
we  now  do,  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  shaken,  let  us  cherish 
thankfulness  so  that  we  may  ever  offer  to  God  an  acceptable 
service."  Upon  this  is  the  note  that  the  two  bits  here  italicized 
are  implications  of  the  tenses  in  the  Greek.  ("  Cherish  thank- 
fubiess,"  by  the  way,  is  a  phrase  chosen  to  bring  out  the  es- 
pecial sense  of  a  verb.)  As  cases  of  overdoing  we  quote  also 
Luke  iv.  2 :  "  Tempted  all  the  while  by  the  devil,"  and  v.  26  : 
"Glory  to  God  was  the  abiding  feeling.  Yet  fear  Hashed 
through  their  minds  " :  in  the  latter  case  a  note  explains  that 
these  lively  expressions  bring  out  the  distinction  between  an 
imperfect  and  an  aorist ;  to  us  the  effect  is  disagreeable ;  hence 
we  should  have  used  less  elaborate  or  original  terms. 

An  excellent  thing  in  Weymouth's  version  is  its  care,  not 
only  to  preserve  the  metaphors  that  are  brought  out  in  the 
older  translations,  but  to  bring  out  others  and  to  explain  by 
footnotes  those  that  cannot  be  made  clear  in  the  text.  The 
"Twentieth  Century,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  open  to  the 
charge,  not  only  of  blurring  metaphors  (as  in  Heb.  xii.  1, 
where  the  "cloud"  of  witnesses  becomes  a  "throng"),  but 
of  suppressing  many  picturesque  and  enlivening  expressions, 
as  in  Luke  xvi.  23,  where  "  Lazarus  in  his  bosom  "  is  re- 

*ThoBe  who  are  curious  as  to  "the  Second  Coming"  of  Christ 
will  find  some  rather  unusual  things  in  the  notes  on  the  verses 
that  are  most  studied  in  that  connection. 

A  peculiar  doctrine  of  resurrection  may  be  found  in  a  note  on 
Heb.  xL  15. 
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duced  to  "Lazarus  with  him."    As  >¥€ll  might  one  take  the 
color  out  of  the  sunset-sky. 

Nor  does  Weymouth  generally  make  the  grievous  mistake 
of  minimizing  the  activity  of  God  in  events.    This  is  the  sec- 
ond-chief mistake  of  the  "Twentieth  Century,"  and  it  occurs 
again  and  again;  it  is  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  book. 
In  1  Peter  i.  13  we  have  no  choice  but  to  say,  "  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ " :  the  "  Twentieth  Century,"  however,  makes 
it  "the  Appearing";  and  Weymouth,  "the  re-appearing." 
We  give  this  particular  example  because  it  illustrates  the  less 
emphatic  points  in  which  the  Bible  steadily  makes  God  the 
chief  actor,  the  real  mover,  in  all  that  occurs.    To  fail  to  rep- 
resent that  fact  in  a  translation  is  to  make  something  that  is 
not  the  Bible.    There  is  much  more  that  we  might  say  in  this 
connection. 

Weymouth  often  roots  his  version  in  acquaintance  with  the 
usages  or  the  conceptions  of  Bible-times,  and  his  notes  of  this 
kind  are  sometimes  helpful  in  a  high  degree.  For  instance, 
in  Heb.  i.  7,  quoting  Ps.  civ.  4,  is  a  very  interesting  double 
case  of  uncertainty  produced  by  the  impossibility  of  deciding 
absolutely,  by  the  structure,  which  of  two  nouns  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  verb,  and  which  is  in  apposition.  In  English  the 
first  noun  would  have  to  be  the  object,  but  it  is  not  necessar- 
ily so  in  either  of  the  Bible-tongues.  Hence  the  possibility 
of  renderings  so  diametrically  opposite  as  these: — 

(Revs.)       Who      maketh      his  (T.   C.)     He  makes  the  winds 

angels  winds,  his  angels 

And    his   ministers   a   flame   of  And    the   fiery   flames   hie   ser- 

fire.  vants. 

Decision  between  these  is  not  attainable  by  re^verting  to  the 
Hebrew,    for    the    uncertainty    is    there   as  well.     Weymouth 
agrees  with  the  Revisions,  but  puts  it  more  explicitly : — 
"He  changes  His  angels  into  winds. 
And  His  ministering  servants  into  a  flame  of  flre'^; 
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addiflg  the  footnote:  "A  precarious  tenure  of  existence  is 
i^re  attributed  to  the  angels  in  contrast  to  the  eternity  of  tbe 
life  and  leign  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  an  ancient  Jewish 
belief  that  angels  sometimes  loae  their  personality  and  are  re- 
duced to  impersonal  forces  of  nature,"  De  Wettc,  Wetz- 
Backer,  and  others  are  with  the  Revisions  and  Weymouth  in 
this  matter :  de  Wette's  rendering  is :  "  Dcr  da  macht  seine 
Engel  2U  Wtnden,  und  seine  Diener  zu  Feuerflanunen."  The 
pobit  is  that  tbe  decision  turns,  not  upon  the  necessary  mean* 
ing  of  tbe  original  in  either  tongue,  for  there  is  no  one  neces- 
sary meaning,  but  upcm  known  Hebrew  ideas ;  and  these  Wey- 
mouth has  laid  befm«  us. 

Weymouth  has  his  own  infirmities,  too.  He  sometimes 
uses  expressions  that  are  alien  to  the  simplicity  required  in 
the  BiUe:  as  "commencement"  (Luke  i.  3),  "incidents" 
(iL  51),  Sinvm's  "mother-in-law  was  suffering  from  an  acute 
ettttfk  of  fever  "  (iv.  38)  ;  and  uncouth  words :  as,  "  Caphar- 
aahom  "  (iv.  31)  ;  and  redundant  words :  as,  "  They  were  both 
9f  them  upright "  (L  6)  ;  and  erroneous  words :  as,  "  He  dealt 
tiltifuHy  [in  {nty]  with  our  forefathers"  (i.  72),  "a  baptism 
of  the  feniteni"  (iti-  3:  tbe  original  word  expressly  excludes 
emotion,  and  so  must  be  rendered  "  repentant ")  ;  and  a  few 
nndignified  words,  as  "money-grubbers"  (Eph.  v.  5).  He 
fcas  the  pecuHariy  English  weakness  for  getting  '*only"  too 
early  in  the  sentence,  as :  "He  was  only  sent  [sent  only]  to 
a  widow  "  (Lidae  iv.  1^).  He  has  another  especially  English 
sdedsm,  a  dreadful  scriedsm,  in  Gal.  ii*  3 :  "  They  did  not  in- 
tist  upon  eyen  him  beii^g  circumcised."  Perhaps  he  is  a  little 
hekhig  in  humor :  in  Rom.  xiv.  15  he  has :  "  Your  brother  is 
pained  by  the  food  you  are  eating  " :  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
tmarkable  caae  of  sympathetic  or  vicarious  colic. 

Weymouth  has  some  vigorous  expressions;  as  in  1  Cor. 
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iv.  20:  "Apostolic  authority  is  not  a  thing  of  words,  but  of 
power."  We  think  he  stands  alone  in  the  excellent  change  by 
which,  in  1  Peter  i.  12,  the  idea  of  stooping  is  brought  out: 
"Angels  long  to  stoop  and  look  into  these  things  " :  there  are 
occasional  felicities  like  this. 

Wejrmouth  was  an  excellent,  a  disting^hed,  scholar.  We 
must  confess  to  preferring  his  version,  for  suggestiveness,  to 
any  other  that  we  know.  In  scores  of  cases  we  have  fixed 
upon  a  rendering  that  suited  us  best,  and  then  have  found 
that  Weymouth  had  substantially  the  same.  Revised  by  some 
one  who  knows  good  English,  the  English  that  is  needed  for 
the  Bible,  his  version  might  easily  become  a  very  acceptable 
and  useful  book. 

We  may  close  our  account  of  this  work  by  quoting  the  fol- 
lowing very  true  remark  from  the  preface:  "The  aorist  as 
a  rule  is  more  exactly  represented  in  English  by  our  perfect 
with  '  have '  than  by  our  simple  past  tense ;  ....  in  this  par- 
ticular the  Authorized  Version  is  in  scores  of  instances  more 
correct  than  the  [English]  Revised  Version."  The  two  Re- 
visions are  equally  open  to  this  stricture.  Their  blindness 
on  this  point  really  amounts  to  a  calamity  to  the  church. 

5.  In  1892  there  was  presented  to  the  General  G^nvention 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  a 
memorial  from  Massachusetts,  asking  for  permission  to  use 
the  English  Revision  in  public  worship;  this  permission  was 
refused.  The  outcome  of  the  agitation  was  the  appointment, 
in  1895,  of  a  Commission,  one  half  of  the  members  being  bish- 
ops, to  prepare  a  body  of  alternative  readings  that  clergymen 
should  be  allowed  to  substitute  when  reading  in  public  from 
the  Authorized  Version.  The  Commission  were  by  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  expressly  refused  the  help  of  biblical  experts 
in  their  work.    It  is  worth  noting  that,  in  a  similar  movement 
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in  England,  Bishop  Westcott  favored  adopting  the  whole 
English  Revision,  and  not  selections  made  from  it  by  a  com- 
mission ;  in  England  the  use  of  the  English  Revision  is  "  now 
allowed  in  churches  with  the  consent  of  the  Ordinary," — 
which  doubtless  means  freedom  of  use.  The  American  Com- 
mission put  a  great  deal  of  labor  upon  the  preparation  of  their 
list  of  alternative  readings ;  the  list  was  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Convention;  and  in  1901  the  Commission  were  em- 
powered to  print  a  Bible  or  Bibles  containing  these  readings 
in  the  margin.  Their  edition  was  copyrighted  in  1903.  It 
has  4,722  renderings  from  the  English  Revision,  more  than 
600  from  the  margin  of  the  English  Revision,  and  over  100 
from  the  American  suggestions  that  had  been  rejected  by  the 
English  Revisers  but  printed  in  the  back  part  of  their  book. 
The  Commission  retained  also  nearly  600  of  the  7,557  mar- 
ginal readings  in  the  Authorized  Version.  Thus,  if  we  exclude 
a  few  general  marginal  readings,  their  recommendations  amount 
to  6,813.  Of  course,  the  g^eat  mass  of  these  proposed  changes 
are  gains.  The  Commission  recommended  many  other  changes 
of  their  own  devising:  these  the  General  Convention  did  not 
authorize  to  be  used  in  the  churches,  but  permitted  to  appear 
in  an  appendix  for  instruction  and  study.  Many  of  these 
suggestions,  however,  are  matched  by  forms  used  in  the 
American  Revision.  That  Revision  came  too  late  to  be  of 
much  use  to  the  Commission  in  its  task,  or  to  enter  into  the 
general  question  as  to  what  might  be  used. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  papers  there  is  little  to  be  learned 
from  the  book  that  the  Commission  brought  out.  Only  those 
who  are  bound  to  the  use  of  the  Authorized  Version  would 
regard  this  modification  of  it  as  being  of  very  g^eat  account; 
for  them  it  should  be  only  a  stage  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
English  Bible  to  advance  in  knowledge  and  to  change  in  the 
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use  of  worcls.  By  the  rules  the  Conunissioa  were  limited  to 
what  had  appeared  in  the  English  Revision,  and  of  that  mater- 
ial they  selected  only  part,  and  not  always,  according  to  some 
"Epiacoipal  critics,  in  a  complete  or  consistent  way.  Th^ 
Bible  is  a  curious,  but  not,  to  the  eye,  a  pleasing,  book.  And 
the  Authorized  Version  might  well  have  prayed  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  its  friends.  If  the  aim  of  the  conservatives  in  the 
General  Convention  was  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  BiUe 
to  which  they  were  used,  they  were  signally  unwise  in  allow- 
ing it  to  be  gridironed  with  heavy  trfack  lines, — sometinies 
looking  almost  like  a  newspaper  that  a  Russian  censor  has 
''blacked/' — all  the  lines  indicating  that  the  passages  tfaits 
undeiBOored  are  wrong;  and  it  was  especially  unwise  to  allow 
the  text  and  the  marginal  substitute  to  say  exactly  opposite 
things.    A  case  of  this  latter  is  in  Isa.  ix.  3 : — 

(A.  V.)  Thpu  loMit  ....  not         (Marg.)    Thou  hast  increased 
Increased  the  joy*  their  joy. 

To  any  outsider  who  has  watched  ecclesiastical  bodies  long 
enough  to  know  how  unskillful  they  often  are  in  working  out 
their  own  better  mind,  and  how  badly  they  are  hampered, 
often,  by  a  blind  conservatism  in  very  good  men,  or  by  a  tim- 
idity that  gets  panicky  at  any  call  to  think,  the  conclusion 
seems  inevitable  that  the  Episcopal  General  Convention  meant 
better  than  they  made  out  to  do.  At  any  rate,  they  should 
have  authorized  the  use  of  the  American  Revision  as  the  best 
attainable  version,  and  have  rested  with  that.  Such  we  believe 
to  be  still  the  wisest  way;  it  is  the  course  to  which  tiie  Gen- 
eral Convention  will  surely  come,  unless,  under  equally  favor- 
able auspices,  a  version  is  made  that  reaches  yet  nearer  to  tfie 
ideal  form.  Doubtless  some  of  the  Commission  themselves 
felt,  more  or  fcss  clearly,  more  or  less  consentingly,  that,  after 
all,  the  chief  usefulness  of  their  labors  would  lie  in  the  service 
of  their  work  as  a  bridge  by  which  the  transfer  of  the  Epis- 
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copal  body  to  the  untrammeled  use  of  the  American  Revision 

wotdd  at  last  be  made.^ 

Are  there  any  generalizations  that  may  safely  be  drawn 

from  the  facts  that  have  been  here  reviewed  and  from  the 

characteristics  of  the  versions  that  have  been  considered  in 

our  previous  papers?     It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  individual 

translator  is  free  to  put  in  his  personal  whimsies,  to  use  his 

personal  mannerisms,  and  to  make  his  personal  mistakes,  but 

that  a  company,  unless  dominated  by  some  one  personality, — 

as  when  Lightfoot  got  Satan  put  into  the  Lcwrd's  Prayer, — are 

more  likely  to  keep  such  things  out.    On  the  other  hand,  a 

company  are  more  likely,  unless  organized  from  a  wing  of 

opinion,  to  be  collectively  conservative,  and  so  to  block  many 

improvemeots  that  an  individual  or  a  small  group  would  have 

made.    A  version  made  by  a  small  ccmipany  tends,  consciously 

or  unconsciously,  to  have  a  specialty  or  two,  as  that  of  the 

BiUe  Union  version  for  the  reduction  of  "  shall "  to  "  will." 

To  be  overruled  in  r^;ard  to  something  that  one  believes  to  be 

extnemely  important  is  the  frequent  lot  of  a  member  of  a  revis- 

ioO'-cQmmittee,  and  to  him  the  experience  must  be  sometimes 

bitter:  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  the  most  obvious  re^ 

nark  would  be  that  sometimes  it  is  unfortunate,  and  some* 

times  it  is  exceedingly  fortunate,  that  the  man  could  not  have 

bad  his  way. 

'Siooe  this  article  wbb  pnt  In  tjpe,  tbo  General  ConTentlon  of 
1904  has  rejected  a  petition  for  leave  to  use  the  American  Revision. 
The  vote  settlee  the  question  for  three  jean. 
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ARTICLE    V. 

THE    INDEBTEDNESS    OF    LATER  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE   TO   EARLIER. 

BY   PROFESSOR  THEODORE   W.    HUNT^    PH.D.,   LITTJ). 

Chronologically  viewed,  we  mean  by  our  "  earlier  "  liter- 
ature that  portion  of  it  lying  between  the  "  Paraphrase  "   of 
Caedmon,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the  Revival  of  Learning-, 
in  the  sixteenth, — a  period,  in  so  far  as  time  is  concerned,  of 
nine  centuries,  as  compared  with  the  more  than  three  cen- 
turies that  have  passed  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.    It  is  nat- 
urally divisible  into  the  Old-English  Period,  from  Caedmon  to 
the  Norman  Conquest  of  1066,  or  to  the  close  of  the  "  Chron- 
icle," in  1154,  on  through  the  age  of  Chaucer  to  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  opening  of  the  reig^  of  Elizabeth, 
in  1558. .  No  careful  student  of  what  may  be  called,  The  His- 
torical Development  of  English  Letters,  can  fail  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  inquiries,  to  institute  the  question  now  suggested. 
What  is  the  chronological  and  logical  relation  of  these  several 
centuries  to  each  other, — ^the  later  to  the  earlier,  the  progres- 
sive and  settled  to  the  initial  and  formative,  and  to  what  de- 
gree in  particular  may  the  one  be  said  to  be  dependent  on  the 
other  ? 

We  notice,  first  of  all,  that,  a  priori,  there  must  exist  this 
historical  order,  and  that  it  must  be  studied  as  an  essential 
factor  in  literary  interpretation.  That  is  but  a  partial  and  un- 
scholarly  examination  of  any  subject  which  begins  midway  in 
the  series  of  developments  that  it  includes.   There  is  such  a  thiii;g^ 
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as  historical  unity  and  continuity  in  literature,  a  well-estab- 
Hsbed  law  of  sequence  as  vital  in  its  place  and  action  as  in 
any  sphere  of  liberal  study  or  social  and  civic  order.  The 
classical  ages  of  Pericles  and  Augustus  cannot  be  rationally 
interpreted  apart  from  a  knowledge  of  antecedent  Greek  and 
Roman  letters.  It  would  not  be  in  order  to  open  the  investiga- 
tion of  Italian  letters  with  Ariosto  or  even  with  Petrarch,  nor 
that  of  France  and  Germany  with  Racine  and  Klopstock. 
None  the  less  safely  can  the  English  student  begin  with  Spen- 
ser and  Shakespeare  and  begin  aright.  The  study  of  the  Peri- 
dean  and  Augustan  eras,  representative  as  they  were,  and 
because  representative,  must  be  antedated  by  that  of  the  eras 
preceding,  though  inferior;  that  of  Petrarch  by  that  of  Dante 
and  his  forerunners  and  the  influence  of  Arabia  in  Southern 
Europe,  and  that  of  Moliere  by  that  of  the  Trouveres  and 
Troubadours  and  Rabelais  and  Ronsard.  Before  we  study 
Klopstock's  Messiah  and  the  new  classical  era  that  he  inau- 
gurated in  Germany,  the  Minnesanger  and  Meistersanger  must 
be  examined.  So,  in  England,  we  must  go  back  of  Elizabeth 
to  Edward  the  Third,  and  back  of  Chaucer  to  the  "Chron- 
icle," and  the  Conquest,  and  back  of  the  Anglo-Norman  to  the 
oldest  English  of  Alfred  and  Cynewulf  and  JElfric  and  Caed- 
mon.  This  is  particularly  true  of  English  poetry.  Inasmuch 
as  our  prose  did  not  take  national  form  till  the  days  of  Hodcer 
and  Bacon,  the  principle  of  continuity  as  related  to  the  pre- 
Elizabethan  centuries  is  not,  perchance,  so  conspicuous  and 
real.  In  English  verse,  however,  it  is  radically  different,  in 
that  Chaucer  stands  at  the  opening  of  a  national  movement, 
and  he  himself  embodies  its  spirit. 

Whatever  may  be  the  relation  of  Hooker  to  Wiclif  as  prose 
writers,  or  of  Raleigh  to  Fortescue,  or  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  general  to  the  fifteenth  and  fourteenth,  the  relation  of 
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Spenser  k)  Chaucer,  and  <rf  the  Elizabethan  poets  to  their  prc^ 
deoessors,  is  historic  and  undoubted,  and  mtist  be  so  regarded 
by  every  discerning  student.  There  is  such  a  study  as  Lit- 
erary Palaeontology;  a  recurrence,  by  necessity,  to  first  con- 
ditions, first  forms  and  movements,  not  only  by  reason  of 
their  intrinsic  importance,  but  because  oi  their  interpretative 
relaticHn  to  conditions  and  tendencies  that  fcdiow  them  and 
which  are  partly  occasioned  by  them.  There  is  in  English 
letters,  as  in  the  Scriptures,  an  Old  Testament  as  well  as  a 
New,  to  be  together  examined  and  as  mutually  explanatory. 

Such  being  the  nexus,  a  priori,  between  the  younger  and  die 
older  England  in  the  sphere  of  letters,  it  is  worthy  of  pb- 
mark  that  the  fuller  acknowlec^fment  of  such  a  relation  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  signs  of  the  times.  So  rapidly  are  loog^- 
existing  prejudices  disappearing  in  the  light  of  new  comdi^ 
tions,  so  surely  has  tradition  given  place  to  fact  and  educa- 
tional demand  in  our  modem  institutions  of  learning,  that 
there  is  no  longer  need  of  labored  argument  whereby  to 
arouse  the  indiflferent.  "  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  insist 
ott  the  fact,"  writes  Eark,  "  that  our  time  is  characterized  by 
a  desire  for  the  restitution  of  vernacular  English.  Amidst 
all  the  diversities  of  literary  Englidi  of  this  century,  the  one 
predominant  and  universal  character  is  the  growing  appetite 
for  the  original  and  native  forms  of  the  mother  twigiie." 
What  Earle  here  applies  with  special  emfrfiasis  to  the  Englidi 
language  is  substantially  applicable  to  English  literature  m  its 
entirety.  As  the  philosophers  are  calling  us  back  to  Kant, 
and  the  theologians  calling  us  back  to  Paul,  so  are  the  wisest 
of  our  English  critics  calling  us  back  to  the  olden  time  of 
Alfred  and  Chaucer  and  Caxtoo. 

The  subject  of  interest,  therefore^  which  confronts  us»  is 
that  of  the  general  and  specific  forms  in  which  such  ind^it* 
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edness  of  our  later  to  our  earlier  literature  has  expressed  and 
tt  expressing  itself,  as  the  history  of  the  literature  develops 
from  age  to  age.  As  far  as  general  indebtedness  is  con- 
cerned, there  are  three  or  four  literary  qualities  directly  trace- 
able to  this  earlier  influence  which  it  would  be  well  for  our 
Modem-English  Letters  to  conserve  with  an  ever-stricter 
fidelity. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  Literary  Vigor  or  Spirit,  as  op- 
posed to  all  that  is  impotent,  indifferent,  and  spiritless, — a 
strong  and  stalwart  energy  of  soul,  expressing  itself  in  var- 
ied forms  of  efficiency,  and  proof  against  all  attempts  to  stifle 
it.  The  most  captious  critics  of  our  older  authorship  have 
never  'denied  it  this  claim  of  literary  vigor.  Even  if  it  be 
conceded  that  the  literature  of  this  earlier  time  was  in  a 
sense  imliterary  or  non-literary,  somewhat  crude  in  type  and 
quite  devoid  of  any  marked  artistic  quality,  it  has  been  con- 
tended, with  equal  zeal,  that  what  was  lacking  in  artistic  fin- 
ish was  fully  supplied  in  mental  force,  and  in  the  pronounced 
personality  of  the  respective  authors.  Nor  is  it  at  all  difficult 
to  account  for  such  a  type  of  authorship.  It  comes  by  racial 
inheritance,  by  specific  natural  tradition,  through  the  medium 
of  established  historic  sequence.  It  is  of  genuine  Germanic 
origin,  Gothic  and  Teutonic,  as  distinct  from  Latinic;  a  real 
North-European  contribution  to  general  letters,  and  to  the 
English  in  particular,  conspicuously  contrasted  with  the  South- 
European  type,  save  in  so  far  as  such  a  type  may  be  said  to 
have  entered  somewhat  to  modify  the  old  Gothic  bluntness  of 
manners.  Hence  the  marked  epic  and  dramatic  quality  of 
much  of  the  older  verse,  as  it  appears  in  the  graphic  lines  of 
"  Beowulf,"  the  great  battle-epic  of  Old  English ;  in  "  The  Bat- 
tle of  Maldon "  and  "  The  Battle  of  Brunanburh,"  the  two 
most  famous  Old-English  battle-lyrics;  in  "Elene,''  with  its 
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sacred  story  of  Constantine  and  the  Cross;  in  the  recorded 
battles  of  the  "  Chronicle  " ;  in  the  various  Legends  of  heroes 
and  martyrs,  such  as  Guthlac  and  Juliana  and  Judith  and 
Saint  Andrew,  who  suffered  and  triumphed  on  behalf  of 
right  and  truth  and  honor  and  chastity.  In  the  later  Middle- 
English  period,  the  same  undaunted  spirit  is  manifest  in  Lay- 
amon's  "  Brut "  and  Robert  of  Gloucester's  "  Chronicle  " ;  in 
the  political  tributes  of  Minot  to  English  valor ;  in  the  trench- 
ant satire  of  Chaucer  and  Langlande  ag^nst  all  tyranny  and 
corruption  in  church  and  state;  as  in  the  verse  and  prose  of 
Lydgate  and  Skelton  and  Wiclif  and  Latimer  down  to  the 
days  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  in  his  bold  defense  of  the  com- 
mon people  against  the  exactness  of  kings  and  courtiers,  when 
monasteries  hoary  with  age  were  dissolved  in  the  interests  of 
public  liberty  and  social  order;  when  free  discussion  took  the; 
place  of  bigotry,  and  the  way  was  opened  for  the  wide  dif- 
fusion of  liberty  and  learning.  All  this  is  in  the  line  of  spe- 
cific literary  vigor,  an  order  of  character  and  style  fortunately 
illustrated  at  the  very  opening  of  our  literary  history,  and  thus 
setting  the  form  for  all  that  was  to  follow.  Thus  it  is  in  no 
sense  surprising  that  when  the  authors  of  our  first  modem 
era,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  addressed  themselves  to  their 
literary  work,  they  did  it  with  the  open  page  of  this  earlier 
history  before  them,  and  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  pre- 
serve the  historic  reputation  of  the  nation's  authorship  for 
mental  and  literary  strength.  After  the  Golden  Age  down  to 
the  Victorian  Era,  so  faithful  has  been  this  adherence  to  the 
best  traditions  of  the  past,  that  the  era  of  the  Stuart  Restora- 
tion may  be  said  to  be  the  only  one  that  has  marked  a  forget- 
fulness  of  it,  while  even  then  the  voice  of  protest  was  often 
heard  and  heeded.  What  has  rightly  been  called,  the  Old- 
English  directness  of  statement,  saying  what  is  meant  with 
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monosyllabic  brevity,  is  but  one  of  the  many  phases  of  this 
inherent  terseness  of  statement,  a  real  historic  counterpart  of 
the  laconic  language  of  Sparta. 

2.  The  second  literary  quality  which  bears  the  evident 
marks  of  its  early  origin,  and  furnishes  to  Modem-English 
Literature  a  valid  element  of  indebtedness,  is  Naturalness, — 
an  order  of  utterance  singularly  notable  for  its  unstudied  char- 
acter, its  independence  of  schools  and  models,  of  established 
rules  and  methods.  We  may  call  it  spontaneity,  the  free  out- 
spokenness of  men  and  authors  who  felt  that  they  were  free 
to  think  and  speak  for  themselves,  and  who  further  felt  that 
the  obligation  was  upon  them  to  set  the  f6rm  of  free  expres- 
sion for  all  the  generations  that  were  to  follow.  The  Great 
Charter  of  political  freedom  which  the  Barons  wrested  from 
King  John  in  the  opening  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  was 
fully  paralleled  by  the  manner  in  which  our  older  authors  in- 
sisted, in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  that  their  thoughts  were 
their  own,  for  which  they  alone  were  responsible,  and  that  to 
modify  or  suppress  them  was  to  run  counter  to  their  best 
instincts  and  interests,  and  to  be  untrue  to  their  lineage  as 
English.  "  Be  that  thou  art "  was  the  accepted  motto  of  the 
time ;  no  less,  no  more,  none  other.  Here  again,  as  in  the  ex- 
pression of  literary  vigor,  it  often  happened  that  a  high  de- 
gree of  aesthetic  finish  was  sacrificed  to  the  artless  utterances 
of  nature,  nor  did  the  literature  in  the  end  sustain  any  perma- 
nent loss  thereby.  Of  all  the  pre-Elizabethan  authors  who 
embodied  in-  their  spirit  and  work  this  invaluable  quality  of 
Naturalness,  it  was  Alfred  and  Chaucer,  the  respective  rep- 
resentatives of  tenth-century  prose  and  fourteenth-century 
verse,  who  most  thoroughly  expressed  it,  and  left  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  literature  of  the  time  which  nothing  finite  can 
eflface.    Speaking  after  the  manner  of  the  jurist  at  the  bar. 
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W€  might  rest  the  case  of  the  obligations  of  later  to  earlier 
English  at  this  particular  point,  with  Alfred  and  Chaucer^ 
who  were  nothing  if  not  natural,  asking  no  questions,  found- 
ing no  school,  taking  counsel  of  themselves  and  the  most 
urgent  demands  of  the  time,  eager  to  reveal  the  truth  that 
nature  precedes  art,  that  in  literature  there  must  be  free- 
dom, and  the  impulses  of  the  heart  be  allowed  to  assert  them- 
selves. The  Old-English  word  "  Freshness  "  well  expresses 
this  tonic  quality  in  these  authors,  as  we  speak  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  an  October  morning,  the  out-of-door  life  of  the  woods 
and  streams  as  contrasted  with  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister 
and  litwary.  There  is  thus  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that 
every  literary  age  since  then,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  natural, 
has  been  somewhat  indebted  to  them  for  its  original  impulse, 
as  all  eras  devoid  of  this  feature  have  marked  a  departure 
from  older  standards.  It  was  so  in  the  free  expression  of 
Elizabethan  letters,  especially  in  poetry;  in  the  spontaneity  of 
Milton's  prose  and  verse;  in  the  natural  lines  of  Goldsmith 
and  Burns  and  Moore.  What  is  known  as  the  Romantic  Re- 
vival was  but  a  reproduction  in  the  modern  era  of  this  genu- 
ine Chaucerian  spirit,  the  clear  recall  of  the  nation  to  its  best 
poetic  past,  if  so  be  it  was  to  keep  even  pace  with  other  na- 
tions in  the  development  of  letters.  Even  now,  as  contempo- 
rary English  literature  is  unfolding,  we  are  reminded,  once 
and  again,  that  we  cannot  forget,  if  we  would,  that  Alfred's 
prose  and  Chaucer's  verse  have  had  no  superior  as  specimens 
of  natural  English. 

3.  An  additional  feature  of  indebtedness  is  seen  in  the 
uniform  Sobriety  of  the  older  writers;  induced,  partly,  by 
what  Taine  would  call  the  natural  temperament  of  the  Eng- 
lish race;  partly,  by  the  peculiar  and  often  adverse  condi- 
tions   under    which    our    earlier    literature    was    developed ; 
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partly,  it  would  seem,  by  the  close  relation  of  the  older 
authorship  to  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  time;  and  some- 
what, also,  by  an  evident  purpose  on  the  part  of  these 
authors  to  embody  all  literature  in  ethical  form,  both  for  the 
well-being,  as  they  thought,  of  literature  itself,  and  that  of 
the  general  public.  It  was,  indeed,  this  spirit  of  personal  and 
literary  seriousness  that  the  Angles  and  Saxons  found  in  the 
fifth  century  so  impressively  illustrated  in  the  original  Celtic 
population  of  Britain,  when  Britain  was  full  of  native  Celtic 
teachers,  and  missionaries  from  the  Continent  entered  to  ex- 
tend the  evangelistic  work.  This  feature  first  appears  in  our 
earliest  English  epic,  the  "  Paraphrase  "  of  Caedmon,  which, 
as  scriptural  in  its  basis  and  content,  naturally  is  characterized 
throughout  by  a  specific  sedateness  of  manner.  It  appears  in 
the  successive  translations  and  versions  of  the  Bible  into  the 
vernacular,  if  so  be  our  oldest  prose  and  verse  might,  at  the 
very  beginning,  be  rightly  impressed  and  directed.  Thus  Bede 
prepared  the  Gospels;  Aldhelm  and  Alfred,  the  Psalms;  iElf- 
ric,  the  Pentateuch;  and  Wiclif  and  Tyndale,  the  Bible  as  a 
who^e.  Thus  Bede  wrote  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Brit- 
ain," and  Alfred,  his  version  of  Boethius'  "  Consolation  of 
Philosophy."  So  Cynewulf  wrote  his  "  Andreas "  and 
"Elene"  and  "Christ,"  a  notable  Trilogy  of  sacred  song. 
Even  in  "  Beowulf,"  the  great  pagan,  secular  epic  of  the  time, 
there  is  seen  this  pervasive  gravity  of  tone  and  purpose  in  its 
portraiture  of  the  severe  Northern  life  of  the  Scandinavian 
peq>les  as  related  to  the  English.  So  Layamon  and  Orm  and 
their  contemporaries  wrote  sacred  and  secular  treatises  on 
behalf  of  truth  and  purity.  When  Sir  John  Mandeville  wrote 
of  his  travels  in  the  East,  it  was  in  this  distinctively  serious 
manner,  while  Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  and  Hugh 

Latimer,  the  great  Plantagenet  reformer  and  preacher,  wrote 
Vcd.  LXn.    No.  246.    7 
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and  taught  for  the  same  great  end.  The  church  and  the 
school  were  practically  one  institution.  Even  the  church  and 
tlie  stage  were  inseparably  connected.  The  current  sayings 
and  proverbs  of  the  time  were  begotten  of  the  more  serious 
moods  of  the  common  mind.  What  such  satirists  as  Lydg^ate, 
Skeltoo,  Gascoigne,  and  Langlande  wrote  they  wrote  with  the 
soberest  intent ;  so  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  cur- 
rent distinction  between  the  secular  and  the  sacred  was  ^rell- 
nigh  effaced  in  this  older  era.  In  fine,  look  where  we  will  in 
the  prose  and  verse,  the  student  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  reading  an  order  of  authors  who  thought,  first  of  all,  of 
the  nioral  elfect  of  their  writings,  and  but  secondairily  of  their 
specific  literary  value. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  whole,  the  literatixre, 
though  serious,  was  not  serious  to  a  fault,  dwelling  by  prefer- 
ence on  tbe  more  forlndding  phases  of  human  life,  and  mak- 
ing a  virtue  of  despondency.  Despite  the  allegations  of  Taine 
and  other  higher  critics,  the  dominant  tone  is  sedate  without 
being  sombre;  manly  without  being  morose;  and  designed 
above  all  to  impress  upon  the  reader  tbe  necessity  and  duty 
of  looloing  upon  life  from  a  rational  point  of  view.  One  will 
search  in  vain  among  these  older  poets  for  such  a  character  as 
Byr<m,  or  such  a  poem  as  "  Don  Juan,"  or  "  Queen  Mab,"  or 
*'  Chastelard."  The  temper  of  the  time,  the  character  of  the 
authors^  and  their  Uterary  conscience  made  such  an  (H'der  of 
verse  impossible.  The  older  literature  had  its  errors  and  de- 
fects, in  the  form  of  limitation  of  outlook,  partial  develop- 
ment, lack  of  aesthetic  taste  and  undue  conservatism,  but  not 
in  tbe  line  of  the  tmwholesome  or  of  questionable  moti\fe  and 
spirit- 

Such  are  the  three  specific  qualities  received  by  inheritance 
from  our  earlier  literature — ^Vigor,  Naturalness,  and  Sobriety^ 
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nor  can  tbey  be  too  sedulously  cherished  as  our  literary  his- 
tory devel<^s;  first  of  all,  a  trenchant  order  of  style,  where 
the  writer  fearlessly  reveals  his  mind  and  in  language  unmis- 
takably clear;  next  to  this,  an  unstudied  and  self-expressing 
freedom  of  utterance,  independent  of  all  formalism  or  restrict- 
ive literary  statute;  and,  last  of  all,  a  well-ordered  gravity  of 
diction  and  spirit,  whereby  literature  may  be  safely  guarded 
against  excess,  and  developed  on  behalf  of  truth  and  the  high- 
est human  interests.  In  a  word,  vitality  and  sanity  make  up 
the  legacy  received,  a  healthful  and  normal  order  of  expres- 
sion, which,  with  all  its  faults  and  limitations,  has  never  been 
charged  with  indifference  or  a  disregard  of  what  is  most 
beneficent  to  a  people's  life  and  letters. 

It  is  in  place  to  note  with  emphasis  the  fact  that  these  are 
the  three  special  qualities  that  are  somewhat  in  jeopardy  as 
modern  literary  tendencies  reveal  themselves.  In  so  far  as 
these  tendencies  are  at  present  capable  of  interpretation,  they 
may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  line  of  literary  impotency,  undue  at* 
tention  to  technique,  and  an  increasing  representation  of  hu- 
man Ufe  on  its  cheeriess  and  hopeless  side.  Such  a  lade  of 
masculine  virility  is  especially  noticeable  in  modern  fiction, 
undue  attention  to  verbal  structure  being  prominent  in  verse ; 
while,  in  prose  fiction  and  poetry  alike,  the  utterances  of  the 
pessimist  fiind  too  frequent  expression.  In  this  last  class  of 
authors  are  such  notable  names  as  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Qough.  Tennyson  himself  has  often  erred  on  the  side  of 
verbal  mechanism,  while  the  large  majority  of  miscellaneous 
prose  writers  and  poets  add  nothing,  when  they  write,  to  the 
substantive  intellectual  product  of  the  time.  These  are  ten- 
dencies only,  but  none  the  less  perilous,  and  are  to  be  care- 
fully noted  and  corrected  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress of  English  Letters.    Signs  of  protest  are  already  at  hand* 
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Here  and  there,  earnest  voices  are  raised,  recalling  the  natdcm 
to  its  earlier  history.  The  present  poet-laureate,  whatever  his 
defects,  is  zealously  working  along  this  higher  line.  The  po- 
etry of  Watson  is  attracting  deserved  attention,  especially  by 
reason  of  the  natural  impulse  that  inspires  it,  the  old  Chaucer- 
ian life  and  spirit;  while  not  a  few  of  those  who  class  thenn- 
selves  of  the  school  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Swinburne 
are  not  afraid  to  rebuke  the  verbal  mechanism,  obscurity,  and 
sensuousness  of  these  respective  authors.  As  nations  increase 
in  wealth  and  power,  and  social  conditions  become  more  com- 
plex, and  life  departs  more  and  more  widely  from  primitive 
ideals,  so  a  nation's  literature  assumes  the  same  abnormal 
features,  and  becomes  less  and  less  distinctive. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

From  this  discussion  some  inferences  of  value  follow: — 
1.  We  notice,  that,  in  so  far  as  English  letters  are  con- 
cerned, the  study  of  the  earlier  literature  necessarily  involves 
the  study  of  the  language,  in  a  sense  not  actual  or  possible  in 
modem  eras.  English  literature  and  English  philology  are 
not  only  more  intimately  connected  in  the  pre-Elizabethan  pe- 
riod than  in  any  subsequent  era,  but  they  are  practically  and 
historically  one  and  the  same  study.  Inasmuch  as  the  prose 
of  Alfred  and  the  verse  of  Caedmon  and  Cynewulf  must  be  ap- 
proached and  interpreted  through  grammar  and  glossary  and 
Old-English  text,  the  student  of  this  oldest  literature  finds 
himself  perforce  a  student  of  English  on  its  linguistic  side, 
emphasizing  the  language  first  and  the  literature  afterward. 
Even  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  close  of  the  "  Chron- 
icle," in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  the  student 
finds  himself  among  the  products  of  fourteenth-century  Eng- 
lish down  to  the  days  of  Caxton  and  Wyatt,  there  is  a  s^nse 
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m  which  the  study  of  English  philology  is  the  necessary  pre- 
requisite of  the  study  of  English  literature ;  the  text  of  "  The 
Canterbury  Tales"  and  "Piers  the  Howman"  affording  a 
convenient  manual  for  the  specifically  linguistic  examination 
of  fourteenth-century  English.  So  prominent,  indeed,  and 
essential,  is  this  philological  feature,  that,*  here  and  there,  crit- 
ics of  the  literature  have  started  the  question  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  assigning  the  beginning  of  English  literature  proper 
to  a  period  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Such  a 
questicm  is  a  plausible  and  natural  one,  and  yet  a  superficial 
one,  proving  entirely  too  much  in  its  application  to  other  lit- 
eratures. It  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  literature,  in  its  evi- 
dent province,  embraces  every  product  of  authorship,  prose, 
and  verse,  earlier  and  later,  quite  irrespective  of  the  special 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  language  at  the  publication 
of  any  particular  work.  Certainly,  Greek  literature  is  not 
confined  to  modem  or  spoken  Greek,  but  is  mainly  treas- 
ured up  in  what  may  be  called  the  strictly  philological  form  of 
the  authorship,  when  lexicon  and  commentary  and  grammar 
must  be  studied  in  order  to  reach  the  literature.  This  is  emi- 
nently true  of  all  dead  languages,  the  literature  of  which,  be^ 
cause  they  are  unspdcen,  is  only  to  be  found  by  linguistic  ex- 
amination. Even  in  the  tongues  of  Modem  Continental  Eu- 
rope, as  the  German  and  French,  the  same  principle  is  approxi- 
mately true.  Old  and  Middle  High  German  are  subjects  of 
philological  investigation  in  a  sense  not  true  of  Modem  Ger- 
man, and  yet  no  one  would  be  so  narrow  as  to  afiirm  that  Ger- 
man literature,  as  such,  does  not  begin  till  the  days  of  Luther. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Old  French  as  distinct  from  Modem 
French;  the  former  being  a  more  distinctively  philological 
study,  and  yet  having  a  literature  of  its  own,  vitally  related  to 
all  that  follows  it.    So  with  our  vernacular  as  a  language  and 
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literature  in  its  dder  eras,  it  being  reserved  for  the  mcxiem 
era  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Addison  to  assign  the  linguis- 
tic and  the  literary  to  their  respective  spheres.  Herein  lie  the 
unity  and  diversity  of  English  philology  and  letters,  and 
without  any  violation  of  historical  fact  or  logical  principle. 

%.  A  second  suggestion  of  interest  may  be  in  this  form: 
Post-Elizabethan  Authors,  Periods,  and  Literary  Movements 
may  be  tested  and  classified  in  the  light  of  this  historic  in- 
debtedness, as  to  whether  or  not  they  have  acknowledged  it 
at  all,  and,  if  acknowledging  it,  to  what  degree  and  with  what 
measure  of  enthusiasm.  In  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  as  the  Golden 
Age  of  the  English  drama  and  English  literature  in  general, 
and  the  first  era  of  Modern-English  letters,  and  thus  chrono- 
logically nearer  to  the  older  epoch,  it  is  natural  to  find  a  free 
and  full  appreciation  of  such  a  relation  of  interdependence,  so 
that  Spenser  aimed  to  reinstate  the  influence  of  Chaucer,  and 
Shakespeare  himself,  with  all  his  genius,  made  constant  ref- 
erence to  the  earlier  chroniclers,  as  affording  him  the  neces- 
sary data  for  his  dramatic  work.  The  relation  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama,  historically  viewed,  to  the  Old-English  drama, 
is  patent  to  every  English  scholar;  the  nexus  being  so  vital 
and  pronounced  that  Mr.  Lowell  ignores  all  distinctions  of 
time,  and  discusses  the  writings  of  Ford,  Chapman,  Marlowe, 
and  Massenger  under  the  common  caption  of  Old-English 
Dramatists.  In  the  reig^  of  the  Stuarts  this  bond  of  relation- 
ship, is  less  conspicuous,  though  existent ;  the  influence  of  Mil- 
ton, especially  in  his  poetry,  being  strongly  conservative  in 
this  direction.  Such  less  notable  authors  as  Herbert,  Wither, 
Fuller,  and  Walton,  both  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  their  writ- 
ings, did  much  to  perpetuate  this  historic-literary  movement. 
The  influence  of  France  in  the  middle  years  of  the  Stuart  dy- 
nasty was  far  too  dominant  to  allow  the  old  Alfrediaa  Uttd 
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Chaticenan  spirit  ta  have  its  kgitimatc  sway,  whik  even  such' 
standard  authors  as  Dryden  and  Pope  may  be  said  to  have 
done  little  or  nothing  in  the  line  of  sttch  acknowledgment, 
Dryden's  attempted  modernization  of  Chaucer  totally  failing 
of  any  beneficent  result.  It  was  not  till  the  rise  of  the  Roman- 
tic era,  and  the  beginning  of  what  Mr.  Courthope  has  called 
The  Liberal  Movement  in  English  Letters,  that  this  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  older  authorship  was  again  distinctive  and 
appreciated  and  the  way  widely  opened  for  what  was  best  in 
Elizabethan  letters.  Thomson,  Cowper,  Bums,  Wordsworth, 
Goldsmith,  and  Byron  breathed  this  fresher  air,  and  awakened 
anew  the  dormant  energies  of  the  England  of  their  day ;  while 
down  through  the  reign  of  the  successive  Georges,  and  well 
on  to  the  time  of  Tennyson,  the  spirit  of  the  literature  may 
be  said  to  have  expressed  a  happy  combination  of  the  old  and 
and  the  new,  the  traditional  and  the  progressive.  Tennyson 
did  an  invaluable  work  in  calling  his  countrymen  to  an  appre- 
ciative survey  of  the  literary  England  that  lay  far  behind  them 
in  the  days  of  Malory  and  the  old  Celtic  legends  of  Arthur 
and  his  Knights.  Mr.  Brooke,  after  stating  "that  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  put  to  the  sword  what  was  left  in  Wessex  of 
English  literature,"  hastens  to  add,  "  Though  sorely  wounded, 
English  literature  was  not  slain.  It  retired  from  the  world 
in  country  villages,  in  secluded  monasteries,  slowly  gathering 
strength,  assimilating  fresh  influences  until  Norman  and  Eng- 
glish  were  woven  politically  into  one  people."  It  is  these 
"fresh  influences"  that  found  their  way  by  natural  process 
down  through  the  Middle-English  Period  to  the  day  of  Words- 
W(Mth  and  our  own  American  Whittier,  and  twd  fair  to  be  a 
permanent  feature  of  every  future  era.  The  Old  and  the  New 
English  are  in  a  sense  contemporary. 
In  fine,  there  is  such  a  principle  as  Relativity  in  Literature, 
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such  a  spirit  as  the  Historico-Literary  Spirit,  a  deference  to 
the  past  partly  because  it  is  past,  and  because,  as  such,  it  holds 
the  beginnings  of  all  later  movements.  King  Alfred  has  been 
dead  a  thousand  years,  and  Chaucer  five  hundred,  and,  yet, 
they  are  as  much  alive  to-day  in  all  English-speaking  coun- 
tries as  if  they  were  walking  along  our  streets  and  conversing* 
with  us;  so  clear  is  the  literary  debt  of  the  twentieth  century 
to  the  tenth  and  the  fourteenth. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  HEBREW  PROPHETS.^ 

BY    PROFESSOR    FRANCIS    B.    DENIO,    D.D. 

Recently  the  reading  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Psalm  stirre4 
afresh  some  questions,  the  consideration  of  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  worthy  of  our  attention.  The  words  which  aroused  my 
questioning  were  such  as  these: — 

Yer.  9.      "  Oh  fear  J^orah,  ye  hia  ealnts; 

For  there  is  no  want  to  them  that  fear  him." 
Yer.  19.    "  Ifany  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous; 

But  Jehovah  delivereth  him  out  of  them  all. 
Yer.  20.    "He  keepeth  all  his  bones: 

Not  one  of  them  is  broken. 
Y«r.  21.    '«BvU  shall  slay  the  wicked; 

And  ther  that  hate  the  righteous  shall  be  condemned." 

I  may  be  in  error ;  but  I  suppose  that,  if  I  had  been  bom  an4 
set  to  teach  seventy-five  years  earlier  than  I  was,  I  should 
have  been  likely  to  have  treated  these  verses  as  declarations  of 
universal  truth  explicitly  revealed  by  God  and  aul;horitatively 
proclaimed  through  the  Psalmist.  At  that  date,  however,  sev- 
enty-five years  ago,  changes  had  set  in  which  were  to  modify 
such  opinions  as  I  might  have  had. 

In  1B50  Professor  Park  preached  his  famous  sermon  on 
"The  Theology  of  the  Intellect  and  of  the  Feelings."  The 
author  of  that  sermon  expounded  a  gjeat  truth  in  that  dis- 
course, and  used  it  for  his  own  immediate  purposes.    It  was 

'An  address  deUvered  at  the  opening  of  the  eighty-ninth  rear 
of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  September  22,  1904,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of  service  by  the 
tPMker  in  that  instUution. 
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left  for  another  generation  to  consider  the  bearings  of  the 
truth  in  other  and  more  general  relations.  In  his  discussion 
of  the  fifth  verse  of  the  Fifty-first  Psalm, 

"Behold  I  was  brought  forth  in  iniquitf. 
And  Id  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me/' 

Professor  Park  treated  it  as  the  expression  of  the  heart  of  a 
man — sinful,  deeply  penitent — uttering  its  penitence  and  self- 
condemnation  for  sin  in  the  form  of  speech  natural  to  him. 
He  laid  aside  the  idea  that  the  verse  was  an  actual  declaration 
of  literal  fact  from  God.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the 
position  of  Professor  Park  on  this  point. 

The  feelings  which  are  fundamental  in  this  utterance  were 
due  to  the  influence  of  God's  redemptive  Spirit,  and  the  life 
which  was  the  cause  of  this  utterance  had  come  under  the 
molding  influence  of  that  Spirit.  It  is  not  unjust,  therefore, 
to  say  that,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  an  author 
in  the  production  of  these  words.  At  the  same  time  the  Psalm- 
ist was  proximately  and  intentionally  their  author.  His  ex- 
perience had  given  him  a  mighty  conviction  of  the  deceitful 
weakness  in  his  nature,  and  its  persistent  bent  toward  evil  in 
unguarded  moments.  This  conviction  he  uttered  in  a  form 
natural  to  him  as  a  member  of  his  race  and  generation.  His 
individual  personality  is  evident  in  his  utterance. 

We  are  to  think  in  a  similar  manner  of  the  Thirty-fourth 
Psalm.  The  author  had  experienced  some  deliverances  fnxn 
peril  or  trouble,  and  expressed  his  sense  of  the  divine  care  in 
forms  natural  to  himself.  They  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
universal  truths,  for  many  of  God's  servants  have  not  found 
them  realized  in  their  lives. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  what  value  can  we  say  that  this 
psalm  has  for  us  ?  As  Christians  we  accept  and  hold  the  OM 
Testament,  especially  prizing  the  most  Christlike  parts  of  the 
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Oid  Testament,  because  Jcstis  drew  his  own  spiritual  nourish- 
neat  from  it;  because  he  gave  his  personal  authentication  to 
the  religious  life  formed  upon  it;  and  because,  after  all,  the 
rd^oos  life  of  the  Old  Testament  is  really  an  earlier  stage 
of  Christian  development.  We  still  use  such  words  as  those 
of  the  Thirty-fourth  Psafan,  with  their  childlike  optimism,  be- 
casse  we  have  the  better  words  of  Christ,  such  as  Matt,  vi. 
3d:  "But  sedc  ye  first  his  kingdom,  and  his  righteousness; 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  Especially 
tko  do  we  rest  in  their  further  unfolding,  as  in  Rom.  viii.  28 : 
"And  we  know  that  to  them  that  love  God,  all  things  work 
together  for  good." 

We  learn  to  consider  the  Psalms  as  expressions  of  the  relig- 
ioos  life  under  the  Old  Covenant,  a  life  advancing  toward  the 
Jfew  Covenant,  a  life  in  its  immaturity,  yet,  under  the  educat- 
ing influences  of  God's  immanent  and  redemptive  Spirit,  mold- 
Hig  the  religious  life.  In  such  an  educative  process  some 
psahns  must  be  of  greater  value  than  others.  The  Psalms, 
aad  indeed  the  entire  Old  Testament,  have  great  importance 
frmn  this  point  of  view.  This  importance  has  recently  been 
phnsed  thus: — 

•WithoBt  the  New  Testament  the  Old  Testament  would  belt 
tjcniflcent  failure;  without  the  Old  Testament  the  New  Teeta^ 
nent  would  be  an  inexplicable  phenomenon.  The  New  Testament 
piresumes  and  explains  the  Old  Testament.  The  Old  Testament 
layv  the  tbnndation  and  provides  the  presuppositions  for  the  New 
Testament.  The  New  Testament  does  not  supersede,  but  iUumi- 
■ates  the  Old  Testament.  The  Christian  church  '  is  built  upon  the 
fiomdatlons  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
bifng  the  ehief  cornerstone.'"^ 

Thus  we  may  rightly  say  that  the  Old  Testament  has  perma- 
nent value,  and  within  certain  limits  its  teachings  are  as  im- 
portant as  ever  they  were.    Once  the  Hebrew  prophets  were 

*Klfkpatriek,  Critical  Questloiis,  p.  8  1 
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without  the  New  Testament  authentication.  Nevertheless 
their  utterances  were  as  true  when  first  delivered  as  they  hav 
been  at  any  time  since. 

I  propose,  for  my  theme,  The  Origin  of  the  Authority  o 
the  Prophets  to  Speak  for  God. 

In  considering  the  origin  of  the  authority  of  the  prophet 
to  speak  for  God,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  in  the  first  place 
what  it  was  that  the  prophets  uttered  on  God's  behalf.  TTm 
characteristic  messages  of  the  prophets  concerned  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  his  will  respecting  the  conduct  of  Israel,  and  his 
purpose  respecting  the  destiny  of  that  race,  and  indeed  of 
mankind. 

They  set  forth  the  character  of  God  in  such  truth  and  with 
such  fullness  that  Jesus  Christ  had  little  to  add  concerning 
the  disposition  and  character  of  God.    Jesus  Christ  was  a  di- 
vine persuasion  adapted  to  win  men  to  the  belief  that  the  char- 
acter of  Jehovah  delineated  by  the  prophets  was  a  true  one 
He  it  was  in  whom  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  was  to  dwell 
bodily.     He  illustrated  the  Old  Testament  teaching  respect- 
ing God,  rather  than  added  new  elements  to  it.    He  was  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God.    In  him  the  thoughts  about  God 
long  before  uttered,  took  visible  form.    The  Old  Testament 
prophets  taught  about  the  holiness  of  God,  about  his  love  for 
righteousness,  about  the  stem  punishments  in  store  for  the  in- 
corrigibly   rebellious    against    his    righteous    requirements. 
These  things  Jesus  reiterated.    On  the  other  hand,  the  choic- 
est things  that  Jesus  uttered  respecting  the  divine  grace  are 
little  more  than  a  repetition  of  utterances  of  Hebrew  profJi- 
et  and  psalmist ;  such  as, — 

"For  88  the  heayens  are  high  above  the  earth. 
So  great  is  his  loving  kindness  toward  them  that  fear  him. 
As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west. 
So  far  hath  he  removed  our  transgressions  from  as. 
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Like  as  a  father  pltleth  his  children, 

So  JehoTah  plUeth  them  that  fear  him"  (Ps.  clli  11-13). 

"I,  eyen  I,  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions  for  mln« 
own  sake;  and  I  will  not  remember  thy  sins"  (Isa.  xlill.  25). 

"How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephralm?  How  shall  I  cast  thee 
off,  Israel?  How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah?  How  shall  I  set 
thee  as  iSebolm?  My  heart  Is  turned  within  me,  my  compassions 
are  kindled  together.  I  will  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  mine 
anger,  I  will  not  return  to  destroy  Ephralm:  for  I  am  God,  and  not 
man;  the  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  thee;  and  I  will  not  come  in 
wrath"  (Hos.  xi.  8,  9). 

"  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity,  and  pass- 
eth  over  the  transgressions  of  the  remnant  of  his  heritage?  He 
retaineth  not  his  anger  forever,  because  he  dellghteth  In  loving 
kindness.  ...  He  will  again  have  compassion  upon  us;  he  will  tread 
our  iniquities  under  foot;  and  thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea"  (Mic.  vli.  18,  19). 

These  are  among  the  choicest  utterances.  There  is  a  still 
greater  number  equally  precious  and  rich  in  the  expression  of 
the  divine  love,  of  God*s  yearning  for  man's  response  in  love 
and  obedience,  and  of  God's  redeeming  grace.  Were  we  to  re- 
cite them  all,  we  should  find  that  nearly  all  our  conceptions  of 
God  are  due  to  the  Old  Testament.  He  is  a  person  who  held 
friendly  relations  with  the  prophets.  He  was  supreme  in  hu- 
man history.  He  was  holy  alike  in  his  compassion,  grace, 
justice,  and  love,  which  he  would  gladly  show  to  all  who 
would  accept  his  gifts. 

The  prophets  also  declared  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
history  of  Israel.  They  taught  that  Jehovah  had  taken  the 
race  of  Israel  into  a  special  relation  and  nearness  to  himself. 
He  did  this  in  order  to  establish  a  unique  society.  The  unique- 
ness of  this  society  is  thus  phrased:  "Now  therefore,  if  ye 
will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye 
shall  be  mine  own  possession  from  among  all  the  peoples :  for 
all  the  earth  is  mine :  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  and  a  holy  nation"  (Ex.  xix.  5,  6).    All  Jehovah's 
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dealings  were  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Israel  to  the  attaii 
ment  of  this  ideal.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  prophetic  interpret 
tion  of  Israel's  history. 

It  was  the  will  of  Jehovah  that  such  a  society  should  com 
into  existence.  Therefore  he  laid  his  commands  upon  IsnM 
that  they  should  live  righteously  and  seek  each  other's  welfan 
Furthermore,  it  was  the  purpose  of  Jehovah  that,  sooner  o 
later,  a  perfect  society  should  be  established.  The  time  wa 
yet  to  come  in  human  history  when  all  that  was  harmful  in  hu 
man  environment,  all  that  was  evil  in  human  life,  should  pasi 
away;  when  men  should  everywhere  conform  to  the  diran 
will,  so  that  human  life  should  have  become  wholly  righteous 
So  firmly  did  Jehovah  purpose  this,  that  he  was  controlling 
the  history  of  the  entire  race  of  man  with  this  end  in  view. 
Under  his  control  everything  in  human  history,  wars,  even  the 
mightiest  convulsions  among  the  nations,  were  but  agencies 
in  his  band  for  purifying  the  human  race  from  evil,  and  for 
hastening  the  coming  of  perfect  society  among  men. 

Thus  briefly  have  I  sketched  the  central  theme  of  the  pro- 
phetic teaching,  nairiely,  the  character,  mind,  and  purpose  of 
God, 

One  fact  about  the  prophets'  knowledge  of  their  gjeat  theme 
is  of  special  significance.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  prophets 
were  certain  that  they  knew  these  things  about  God,  and  that 
they  had  authority  to  «peak  for  God  to  man. 

It  is  a  scientific  principle  that  the  proper  method  of  gaining 
knowledge  is  to  take  facts  and  study  them  imtil  their  entire 
significance  is  mastered.  It  will  take  many  hours,  days,  and 
even  longer  periods  of  time,  to  gain  the  entire  significance  of 
this  fact  which  I  propose  to  discuss.  Nevertheless,  let  us  pa- 
tiently consider  as  fully  as  time  permits  the  more  significant 
features  of  this  fact  of  the  certainty  in  the  mind  of  the  HeJ)rew 
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prophets.  This  fact,  I  have  become  convinced,  is  a  most  sig- 
nificant point  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  authority  of  the 
prophets  of  Israel.  Accordingly  I  make  it  central  in  the  dis- 
cussion. This  certainty  of  the  prophets  in  regard  to  the 
truths  which  they  declared  on  God's  behalf  was  absolute;  it 
was  certainty  for  which  they  risked  ever)rthing.  Their  teach- 
ings about  God  were  marvelous  and  unparalleled  among  men. 
To  my  mind  the  certainty  of  their  knowledge  was  much  more 
marvelous.  The  rise  and  history  of  the  Christian  church  have 
justified  to  us  the  sense  of  certainty  with  which  the  pr(q)bets 
spoke.  The  prophets  did  not  need  to  wait  until  the  centuries 
shoifld  verify  their  utterances,  for  they  already  had  a  certainty 
equal  to  ours.  The  question  is.  What  produced  this  certainty  ? 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  outside  their  message  re- 
specting the  character,  will,  and  purpose  of  God,  they  wem  be- 
yiwid  the  limitations  of  their  age.  In  respect  of  their  knowl- 
ed^^  of  Ged  they  were  at  a  point  in  advance  of  the  majority 
of  the  Christian  church  even  to-day.  They  knew  great  truths, 
and  they  knew  that  they  knew  these  truths.  There  is  an 
Arabic  proverb: — 

^Ueu,  are  four: 
He  who  ImowB  not,  and  knows  not  he  knows  not.    He  Is  a  fool, 

shiui  him. 
He  who  knewiB  not,  aad  knows  he  knows  not.    He  \m  stei^ 

teaeh  him. 
He  who  luiows,  and  knows  not  he  knows.    He  is  asleep,  waken 

hte. 
He  who  knows,  and  knows  he  knows.    He  is  wise,  foUow  him." 

The  Hebrew  prophets  were  wise.  They  knew  God,  and  they 
knew  that  they  knew  him.  This  note  of  certainty  is  essetHial 
to  the  reality  of  knowledge.  We  know  a  truth  or  a  fact  when 
we  are  so  certain  of  it  that  we  are  able  to  say,  ''  If  this  be  not 
true,  then  nothing  is  true."  Indeed,  until  we  can  say  this,  our 
loiowledee  is  not  fully  knowledge;  it  is  opinion,  conjecture. 
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It  is  easy  at  this  point  to  recall  the  fact  that  men  have  often 
been  ready  to  use  the  language  of  certainty  when  they  were 
not  qualified  to  use  it.  Doubtless  ten-thousand-fold  more 
things  have  been  declared  to  be  certainly  true  than  the  facts 
have  warranted.  This  merely  shows  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  men  to  assume  that  they  have  attained  knowledge  before 
they  have  attained  it.  They  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  first  two  classes  of  the  Arabic  proverb. 
They  were  neither  wise  nor  asleep. 

Certainty  is  the  assurance  of  mind  that  our  ideas  correspond 
to  the  reality.  The  degree  of  assurance,  or  the  absoluteness 
of  certainty,  is  evidenced  by  the  tenacity  with  which  we  hold 
our  ideas,  and  our  persistence  in  jnaking  them  the  basis  of  our 
conduct.  The  Hebrew  prophets  showed  the  fullest  sense  of 
certainty  by  enduring  the  shock  and  attrition  of  the  unbelief 
of  their  people,  and  by  uttering  their  message  with  such  au- 
thority, as  well  as  persistence,  that  the  unbelief  of  their  nation 
was  changed  to  faith. 

We  know  that,  as  the  result  of  all  our  past  experience,  we 
have  a  conviction  that  there  is  a  world  external  to  us.  We  are 
constantly  gaining  new  ideas  concerning  the  realities  of  this 
world.  This  is  the  first  stage  of  knowledge, — the  idea.  The 
second  stage  of  gaining  knowledge  is  that  of  testing  our  idea 
by  comparison  with  the  reality.  If  we  haVe  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  comparison,  and  are  thorough  in  our  comparison, 
then  we  know  that  our  idea  corresponds  with  the  reality;  or, 
that  it  does  not,  and  needs  correction.  If  we  see  that  it  needs 
correction,  we  modify  our  idea.  When  abundant  comparison 
and  necessary  modifications  have  brought  our  idea  into  full 
correspondence  with  the  reality,  we  arrive  at  a  third  stage  of 
knowledge, — that  of  certainty. 

Real  knowledge  then  has  three  stages :  first,  that  of  the  for- 
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mation  of  an  idea;  second,  that  of  verifying  or  modifying  the 
idea;  and  this  second  stage  may  prepare  for  a  third  stage, — 
that  of  assured  knowledge,  or  certainty.  In  the  second  stage, 
that  of  comparison,  it  might  be  found  that  it  was  impossible 
to  compare  the  idea  with  reality  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  secure 
certainty.  In  that  case,  knowledge  is  not  complete.  The  per- 
fection of  knowledge,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  complete- 
ness of  the  comparison  in  the  second  stage.  It  might  be  that 
there  is  no  reality  to  correspond  to  the  idea.  The  idea  would 
in  this  case  be  a  hallucination.  History  has  made  it  abundant- 
ly certain  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  were  not  subject  to  hal- 
lucinations respecting  the  mind,  purpose,  and  character  of 
God. 

It  will  be  useful  to  illustrate  this  second  stage  in  various 
ways.  We  know  that  all  our  knowledge  of  this  world  starts 
from  sensations.  At  the  time  I  am  composing  this  paragraph 
I  stop  writing  and  listen  to  the  sounds  which  come  to  me. 
First,  there  is  a  steady  rushing  sound.  I  have  hitherto  associ- 
ated such  sounds  with  the  action  of  wind  on  the  foliage  of 
trees.  I  look  up,  and  the  sight  of  swaying  branches  confirms 
my  thought  that  the  wind  is  causing  the  noise.  I  listen  fur- 
ther. N)ot  a  few  sounds  come  which  illustrate  my  point. 
Among  them  is  a  series  of  sounds  which  for  a  second  causes 
an  illusion.  If  I  had  just  awakened  from  a  Rip  Van  Winkle 
sleep  of  twenty  years,  and  heard  those  sounds,  I  should  have 
reasoned  thus :  Those  sensations  of  sound  out  of  all  possible 
millions  of  sounds  come  in  a  series,  such  a  series  as  I  have 
always  found  associated  with  a  trotting  horse.  That  series 
of  sensations  is  usually  accompanied  with  another  kind  of  sen- 
sation which  I  have  associated  with  a  wheeled  vehicle.  The 
latter  sensation  is  now  lacking.    Horses  going  at  an  even  gait 

in  our  streets  are  either  drawing  vehicles  or  are  ridden  under 
Vol.  LXn.      No.  246.    8 
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the  ^saddle.  This  :horee  is  ^not  drawing  a  ^rehiok;  dificefoce 
-he  'is  'tmder  fhe  saddk.  Twenty  years  ago  this  interpietatioa 
^  'ihe  rounds  just  heard  ^wettld  'have  been  correct.  'Now  it  is 
not  necessarily  correct.  I  look  and  see  ithat  the  horse  is  Mt- 
tadbed'to  a  vehicle  that  -was  not  known  twenty  years  ago.  H 
had  a  momentary  illusion. 

The 'tendency  to  illusion  is  a  common  .pitfall  on  the  pathsw^ 
to  cef*latfity.  The.esaentiifl  condition  4yl  the  avoidaoae  eif  4lhi- 
«ion,'and>lil^mse'Of  the  attainmept-of  certainty,  ^has  been  wdl 
l^hrasod  as  *'  a  'f utl  and  abundant  coi^ct  of  the  mind  wilii  iceal' 
ity."  This 'is  a  guard  again^  illusions.  Where  .every  aonse 
has  -been  -brought  into  .action  in  connection  wtfh  external  ^ob- 
jects, where  many  repetitions  of  this  ccwitact  with  the  extemal 
dbjeots  have  'thoroughly  faniiliarifled  the  ^mind  with  the  object 
in  quatftion  through  a  long  ^experienee, -•the  possibility  of  Ohi- 
sioa  lis  practically  -banished,  and  the  mind  fiaturally  conies 
•to  thecoiwtction^hat  its  idea  corresponds  totheTealily.  Tkus 
a  hundred  years  of  4ull  and  abundant  contact  with  the -proper- 
ties 0f  steam  have  taught  us  its  powers,  its  utility  as  a  servant, 
'the  igreat  perils  'which  .attend  its  .use,  and  the  conditions  under 
which 'h  may  be  ^ucces^ully  employed.  Illusions  have  been  oer- 
-rected.  *Many  disasters  have  taught  the  risk  of  trifling,  or  of-90- 
ing  beyond  theclearly  asoerteined  strength  of  the  matetidl  <efn- 
liloyed  inutiliaing'tbe  power- of  steam.  Theessentialinaportaiice 
of  certainty  has  been -taught  bythe  hardest  of  lessons,  and  cer- 
tainty ^respecting  the  general  conditions  of  utilizing  the  prop- 
erties ^  of  steam  has  become  very  general.  Thus  are  the  condi- 
'tions  df  life,  the  necessities  of  human  safety,  constantly  .com- 
piling men  to^knowwith  certainty  that  their  ideas  of  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  whidh  they  use,  and  the  means  of  controlling 
those  .powers,  correspemd  to  the  facts.  Certainty  in  all  these 
cases  is  the  result  of  the  conviction  that  the  percipient  tiiind 
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im  tet^  cprcectly  i»  aU  its  .p]HX)e6$e$,  and  reports  corredijr 
fa  its  resulting  affirmations.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  correct 
statement  of  .the  joature  of  certainty  i<i  gooeral. 

Tibe  ctatenaents  thus  far  made,  and  their  iHustratioos,  seem 
very  simple.  The  second  stage  in  the  attdinment  oi  knowledge, 
Itot  pf  H«>n^fi^son,  is  »  ir^icess  km,  which  the  individiual  doeis 
not  4abor  tikme.  Take  the  tlhistrations  of  the  power  of  steam. 
The  knowkdge  and  mastery  now  attained  of  the  modes  in  which 
Ais  power  most  be  utilized,  if  utilized  at  all,  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  one  individual's  efforts.  Many  persons  have  -con- 
tributed to  the  result.  We  are  heirs  to  the  life,  experience, 
and  Icnowledge  of  many  other  persons.  We  understand  their 
fife,  experience,  and  IcnoWledge  by  our  own,  and  we  under- 
stand our  own  experience  1)etter  by  what  we  can  learn  of  the 
experience  of  otfiers.  We  believe  that  they  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  physical  world  in  which  we  stand,  that  their 
experience  and  ours  must  correspond  with  each  other  where 
the  conditions  are  the  same.  Their  experience  confirms  us  in 
the  belief  that  we  understand  our  own,  and  their  experience 
often  enables  us  to  understand  things  in  our  experience  which 
would  otherwise  be  unintetligfble  to  us.  Our  own  certainties 
Knk  in  with  the  certainties  of  others,  and,  so  to  say,  unite  to 
form  a  ccfflective  mass  of  certainty  for  ourselves  and  for  those 
who  ^hall  succeed  us.  In  all  cases  any  individual  participates 
in  this  certainty  to  the  fullest  degree  only  so  far  as  he  enters 
into  the  individual  verification  of  it.  So  far  as  he  does  this, 
his  own  certainty  gains  the  confirmation  of  the  mass  of  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  the  many  before  him. 

This  suggests  the  subject  of  certainty  in  knowledge  de- 
rived from  the  scientific  investigation  of  other  persons.  I  may 
quote  from  a  writer  on  this  point : — 

**  It  we  qqppflee,  lor  ^hc^iq^Iq,  a  acH)i0t|r  of  l^veetlgaftora  in  any 
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6cientlflc  domain,  who  recognize  each  other  as  equals  in  respect 
of  ability  requisite  for  this  task,  as  alike  educated,  as  having  the 
same  end  in  view,  the  individual  will  have  no  scruple  about  ap- 
propriating the  certainty  of  the  others,  even  when  in  a  given  case 
he  is  not  in  a  position  personally  to  reproduce  the  certainty  by 
the  like  act  of  experience  and  verification.  On  the  other  hand 
hesitation  and  doubt  will  make  their  appearance  in  the  same  meas- 
ure in  which  these  preliminary  conditions  are  wanting,  and  in  de- 
fault of  them  the  individual  subject  is  n(^  able  to  identify  himself 
with  the  other  subjects."  * 

This  illustrates  the  fact  that  often,  in  forming  ideas,  we  are 
compelled  to  form  them  on  the  basis  of  testimony,  instead  of 
direct  experience;  we  need  to  exercise  faith,  and  then  put 
these  new  ideas  to  the  test.  This  method  involves  dependence 
upon  others  in  a  measure.  We  have  to  trust  their  faculties 
instead  of  our  own.  We  have  the  responsibility  for  ascertain- 
ing how  far  this  trust  is  justified.  We  must  make  some  ven- 
tures, some  submissions,  rim  some  risks,  in  order  to  secure 
the  verifications.  This  is  true  when  we  form  our  ideas  from 
our  own  experience.  In  this  method  the  use  of  hypothesis 
and  verification  are  common  alike  to  our  daily  life,  to  scien- 
tific research,  and  to  the  religious  life. 

These  facts  suggest  further  certainty  respecting  thingfs 
which  are  beyond  the  possibility  of  individual  verification.  It 
is  the  certainty  derived  from  personal  testimony.  Its  ground 
is  given  in  the  quotation  just  made  respecting  scientific  ob- 
servers "  who  recognize  each  other  as  equals  in  respect  of  the 
ability  requisite  for  this  task,  as  alike  educated,  as  having  the 
same  end  in  view,  [when]  the  individual  will  have  no  scruple 
about  appropriating  the  certainty  of  others,  even  when  in  a 
given  case  he  is  not  in  a  position  personally  to  reproduce  the 
certainty  by  a  like  act  of  experience  and  verification."  It  is 
noticeable  that  where  one  is  recognized  as  preeminently  su- 
perior in  the  scientific  domain,  his  certainty  is  eagerly  sought 
*  Frank,  System  of  Christian  Certainty,  p.  86. 
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and  readily  accepted.  On  the  same  principle,  whenever  that 
''abundant  contact  with  reality"  which  is  the  condition  of 
certainty  of  knowledge  is  permitted  to  men  in  respect  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  will  of  God,  much  more  is  this  a  certainty 
for  them  than  any  declarations  of  the  results  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation, for  God  is  an  unquestionable  authority.  The  re- 
sults have  shown  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  did  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  will  of  God,  and  also  of  his  purpose  regarding 
human  destiny.  In  what  manner  did  they  have  that  "full 
and  abundant  contact  with  reality"  which  enabled  them  to 
escape  illusion  respecting  God's  personal  character,  his  will 
and  purpose? 

For  a  further  illustration  of  the  growth  of  certainty,  let  us 
examine  the  process  of  the  attainment  of  our  knowledge  of 
God. 

As  the  physical  senses  have  their  offices  in  relation  to  the 
physical  world  and  our  experience  in  contact  with  physical 
objects,  so  conscience  has  a  like  function  as  regards  our  life  in 
relation  to  God.  A  babe  is  surrounded  at  the  beginning  of  its 
life  with  a  vag^  somewhat,  wholly  unknown.  Contact  with 
this  unknown  somewhat  stirs  within  him  the  earlier  stages  of 
consciousness  into  memory,  so  that  individual  objects  emerge 
from  the  undefined  vagueness.  Later  he  learns  to  attribute 
these  oft-repeated  sensations  to  the  same  causes  or  similar 
ones.  Classes  of  objects  come  to  be  separated  out  of  the  entire 
mass  of  objects.  Still  later,  individuals  are  separated  from  the 
classes  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Willing  or  unwilling,  the 
cUki  conies  to  attend  carefully  to  the  messages  which  the 
physical  world  sends  by  means  of  sensations,  or  else  it  suf- 
fers pain,  hunger,  and  even  destitution. 

In  after  years,  in  an  analogous  manner,  in  our  moral  life  we 
become  aware  of  a  vague  somewhat,  which  by  its  mystery 
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it#ak««  wonder,  iwe;  awd  sottietimes  appitehciisiOfK     It?  » 
<Mir  GOrtBcteftcc    through  which    these  feelings  are  anMised. 
Thte^'  feelings,  this  sense  m  conscience,  do  not  deal  with  a 
pfrfsical  world.     In  the  presence  of  this  unknown  of  whicfc 
conscience  makes  us  aware,  we  begin  to  realize  the  mofal 
qttHllly  of  ottr  actions  and  of  our  attitude  toward  our  fellow- 
men^.    We  are  awakened  to  the  existence  of  a  whole  universe 
of  spiritutal  relations  which  give  character  to  our  life  in  Ars 
physical  world.     In  this  spiritual   development  we  are   not 
tttder  the  law  of  sharp  and  immediate  correction  by  the  most 
primal  laws  of  existence,  as  in  our  physical  relations.      In* 
their  early  stage  of  development,  our  spiritual  relations  do  not 
pfess  themselves  most  insistently  upon  our  attention.    It  is  not 
i^ng,  but  well-being,  that  demands  attention  through  con- 
science.    Well-being  comes   to  consciousness   slowly;   vAnie 
b^ing  delays  not  to  press  itself  upon  our  attention  from  the 
earliest  moment,  and  to  press  most  insistently. 

Just  as  the  ear  is  capable  of  training  into  accuracy  of  per- 
ception and  freedom  from  error,  so  may  the  conscience  be 
frdined  to  the  perception  of  the  right  and  the  good  in  condnct 
and  character.  As  we  interpret  the  sensations  of  light  and 
sound,  so  in  conscience  may  we  learn  to  interpret  our  9ensa- 
ticffis  (so  to  say  for  lack  of  a  better  term)  of  God.  We  may 
disregard  conscience;  so  may  a  person  go  through  Kfe  disfe- 
gardrng  his  power  of  hearing.  He  will  be  unable  to  distin'- 
guish  one  bird's  note  from  another;  he  will  heed  but  Mttfe  <rf 
the  speech  of  his  fellow-men.  Music  is  an  unknown  world  to 
him.  He  exists,  but  harmony  and  melody  mean  nothing  to 
him.  Disregard  of  conscience  means  a  similar  underdevelop- 
ment on  the  Godward  side  of  his  life.  Let  a  person  who  hae 
musical  capacity  equal  in  sensitiveness  to  the  sensitiveness  of 
the'  ordinarily  developed  conscience,  listen  habitually  for  me- 
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IMioug  and  harmcmiou^>  sounds  in  order  to  cultivatcr  musicat 
perception ;  and  still  better,  let  him  practice  music  Hte  grad- 
lataSfy  passes  into^  a^  new  world^-^a^  worid  of  sensuous*  di^ght 
ami  <»{  spiritual  inspiration.  In>  analogous  manner,  ktr  a  pier^ 
sMi  give  11A»  conscience  full  devQlopment  in  his  life ;  left  him 
dpen  his^  heart  toi  tfie  pumst  and  the  highest ;  let  himi  permit 
Us*  eonsci^ice  to  increase  in  the  delicacy  of  ite  petceptions  bM 
oMBtantly  heeding  its  (tictates,  by  crushing  out  self-sedring; 
bf  suppressing  all  tiiat  is  base  in-  life  or  thought,  and  he  enters 
a  world  of  spiritual  visit>n  piieviously  unknoMOi.  He  learns 
the  blessing  of  the  pure  in  heart,  who  see  God. 

As  in  music,  so  in  conscience,  we  need  wise  leadership,  in 
onder  to  develop  normally.  The  musician's  ear  and  power  of 
eseccotion  alike  need  training.  Equally  true  is  it  that  eon^ 
sdence  needs  training:  It  is  only  under  the  best  infltwnccs 
f»Mn  others  that  we  learn,  to  attend  to  our  consciences  as<  care- 
fully as  to  our  physical  senses.  Thus,  while  obedience  to  con- 
science is  obligatory,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cultivate  ac- 
curacy of  conscience  by  training  it  into  confcMtnity  to*  those 
&Nfdi  principles  which  are  the  same  for  all  the  ages.  The  nor- 
molfy  trained  conscience  rings  true  only  to  the  will  of  God, 
hi  the  maturity  of  its  normal  development,  conscience  brings 
to  us  the  personal  voice  of  God,  even  as  our  ears  bring  to  us 
tte  personal  voices  of  men. 

In  all  development  such  as  this,  we  ourselves  need  to  watch 
and*  study  our  experiences,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  we  need 
vwry  much  instruction  in  the  right  interpretation  of  these  ex- 
periences; just  as,  in  infancy,  the  babe  has  need  of  much  and 
varied  help  in  its  self-adjustment  to  this  physical  world.  Con- 
stant attention  to  our  spiritual  experiences,  diligent  compari- 
son- with  the  interpretation  of  these  experiences  given,  in  the 
IKMe,  and  by  the  whole  fellowship  of  those  who-  have  bes« 
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learned  to  know  God,  lead  us  nearer  to  certainty  regarding^ 
our  relations  with  God. 

The  preeminent  standard  of  comparison  of  our  experiences  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  This  is  our  chief  instructor,  and,  inter- 
preted by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  adequate  to  be  the  sole  instruct- 
or. Under  its  tuition,  and  by  reason  of  the  reaching  out  after 
the  approval  of  our  own  consciences,  we  may  find  a  resulting* 
peace  of  mind,  which  later  we  know  as  the  peace  of  God,  who 
is  the  God  of  peace,  a  peace  which  means  his  personal  ap- 
proval. Consdenoe  may  be  atrophied  by  neglect;  it  may  be 
deadened  by  opposition  to  its  requirements  and  by  their  vio- 
lation. Conscience  may  be  inactive,  and  seem  peaceful.  This 
is  not  the  peace  of  God,  for  his  peace  comes  only  when  the 
conscience  is  active  and  sensitive.  The  more  alive  and  sensi- 
tive it  is,  the  more  exquisite  is  its  peace ;  and,  in  this  condition, 
conscience  may  become  as  keenly  alive  to  the  presence  of  God 
in  the  spiritual  life  as  is  a  musician  to  the  richer  harmonies  in 
the  world  of  sounds 

In  such  development  as  this,  we  attain  certainty  of  the 
presence  of  God;  and  of  his  personal  fellowship  in  our  lives. 
The  actual  course  of  the  experience  in  which  our  conscience 
develops  this  power  of  spiritual  perception  is  not  infrequently 
as  follows: — 

At  some  crisis  of  our  lives  we  go  to  God  in  distress,  in  ag- 
ony of  spirit;  perhaps  sullenly  defying  his  will,  but  going  to 
him  because  we  have  none  other  to  whom  to  go.  We  have  a 
great  trial  to  face  which  we  cannot  avoid.  Suddenly  a  flood 
of  peace  enfolds  our  soul,  making  us  calm  and  resolute  to  do 
the  right.  If  we  confide  our  experience  to  the  wise,  we  are 
told  that  we  have  met  God  in  our  inner  life.  At  first  we  be- 
lieve it,  perhaps,  because  others  say  it.  Repeated  experiences 
bring  us  to  believe  it  because  of  the  correspondence  of  our 
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experience  with  the  word  of  God.  We  find  that  experiences 
such  as  ours  have  come  to  many  of  our  fellow-men.  As  their 
experience  enables  us  to  interpret  our  own,  we  begin  to  feel 
that  our  experience  has  a  universality  of  character  which  en- 
titles it  to  our  full  confidence.  We  begin  to  have  a  sense  of 
certainty  about  these  spiritual  experiences  which  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  testimony  of  others,  and  we  acquire  the 
power  of  discriminating  these  experiences  from  other  exper- 
iences with  which  they  might  be  confounded.  We  have 
reached  certainty. 

Gradually  similar  experiences  can  be  recognized  in  the 
commcHi  events  of  life  as  well  as  in  the  more  important  crises. 
We  come  to  recognize  the  presence  of  God,  to  feel  the  intima- 
tions of  his  mind,  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  as  he  brings 
them  to  our  conscience.  In  short,  there  come  to  be  large 
tracts  in  our  lives  where  we  can  say  that  we  know  the  pres- 
ence of  what  our  Bibles  and  our  religious  teachers  lead  us  to 
call  God.  As  we  continue  this  life  for  ourselves,  and  we  g^ow 
in  reverence  and  sensitiveness  by  a  life  of  prayer,  heeding  the 
gentlest  monitions  of  conscience,  we  come  into  a  sense  of 
personal  relationship  with  God;  for  we  receive  wisdom, 
strength,  courage,  and  peace  which  are  more  than  are  supplied 
hy  our  native  resources,  and  which  are  yet  at  our  command 
when  we  seek  them  by  prayer  to  God.  The  possibilities  of 
hallucination  pass  by.  Our  illusions  are  corrected.  As  the 
years  go  on,  we  have  "  full  and  abundant  contact  yrith  real- 
ity," that  is,  with  God,  and  develop  more  and  more  the  sense 
<rf  personal  relationship  with  God, — ^in  short,  we  know  of  a 
certainty  that  we  live  in  fellowship  with  God. 

Those  among  us  who  arrive  at  this  certainty  most  fully  are 
no  more  than  the  peers  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  in  their  cer- 
tainty that  they  knew  God,  and  could  speak  his  mind. 
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Before  we  may  attempt  to  aiisvver  the  question  hovr  the 
Hebrew  prophets  came  to  have  such  certainty  in  their  teiowli- 
ed^e  of  God,  we  need  to  consider  the  other  phase  of  theii*  cer- 
tainty already  mentioned.  They  were  certain  they  had  re- 
cdved  authority  from  God  to  speak  for  him.-  A^  I  Have  just 
said,  the  prophets  spoke  from  a  knowledge  of  God  as  certain 
as  our  best  knowledge,  and  as  real  as  is  ever  attained  amongf 
us.  As  I  have  said,  I  regard  the  certainty  as  more  marvelous 
than  the  fact  of  the  knowledge,  but  I  regard  as  yet  more  mar- 
velous their  certainty  that  they  spoke  with  authority  from 
God  himself. 

Men  among  us  sometimes  utter  a  word  thus  with  authority. 
They  are  men  whose  lives  have  been  given  up  to  the  knowl*- 
edge  of  God  and  of  his  mind,  from  whose  hearts  self-seeking 
has  been  banished,  and  in  whom  the  mind  of  Christ  is  reg- 
nant. Even  so,  they  rarely  produce  a  religious  clkssic  that 
can  abide  the  ages.  There  is  a  real  and  full  succession  of  the 
psalmists,  but  where  is  the  author  of  a  companion  to  the  pro- 
phetic classics?  Perhaps  Bunyan's  Pilgrims  Progress  is  as 
notable  a  religious  classic  as  we  have  from  later  writers.  Its 
power  is  in  the  life  that  is  pictured,  not  in  the  religious  teach- 
ings found  in  it.  At  the  best  the  note  of  personal  authority 
is  rarely  present  in  the  utterances  of  the  servants  of  Christ. 
They  have  mighty  convictions  of  truth  oftener  than  they  have 
a  sense  of  authority. 

Oh  th^  other  hand,  the  ■  Hebrew  prophets  not  only  knew 
God's  character  and  mind,  but  they  also  knew  that  they  were 
sent  to  utter  his  mind  for  him.  They  declared  his  will  con- 
cerning human  conduct,  they  proclaimed  the  purpose  which 
Jehovah  was  carrying  out  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
They  claimed  that  they  did  this  by  the  authoritative  command 
of  Jehovah.    The  history  of  Israel  and  of  the  church  of  Qirkt 
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has  proved*  that  the  prophets  were  right  in  claiming  to  speak 
Witfi  authority  from  God.  How  came  they  to  their  certainty 
6f  authority? 

Airtftority;  what  is  it?  It  is  something  which  looks  back 
fO  a  person  and  an  author.  God  constituted  man  so  that  his 
lighest  good  is  in  fellowship  with  God ;  and  in  him,  the  per- 
scmaT  Author  of  man's  being,  is  the  origin  of  knowledge  of 
human  duties  which  can  be  proclaimed  with  authority.  God 
is  also  the  author  of  the  destiny  of  the  human  race, — that  des- 
tiny which  perfectly  develops  the  best  and  highest  capacities  of 
human  nature, — and  he  alone  knows  the  method  by  which  the 
consummation  is  to  be  attained.  Therefore  he  alone  is  the 
source  of  authoritative  utterance  respecting  human  destiny. 

We  sometimes  use  the  expressions  "  the  authority  of  duty," 
"the  authority  of  truth."  Taken  strictly,  these  are  improper 
or  figurative  expressions.  I  recognize  duties  in  life ;  are  these 
impersonal  obligations?  Are  they  to  be  performed  somehow 
into  an  impersonal  moral  universe?  It  is  true  that  men  often 
faif  to  recognize  the  personal  bearing  of  every  duty ;  and  the 
rtsuft  is  a  cold,  angular,  unsympathetic,  repellant  bearing  to- 
ward others,  because  the  conduct  is  mechanical.  Men  can 
ignore  facts  in  life,  but  they  cannot  thereby  eliminate  these 
facts  from  the  universe.  They  may  also  ignore  the  meaning 
of  facts,  but  these  facts  do  not  lose  their  significance  thereby. 
Thus  we  may  blindly  or  willfully  fail  to  recognize  the  personal 
relation  in  duty,  the  relation  to  God;  but  that  relation  abides 
none  the  less,  and  it  is  this  personal  relation  to  God  which 
gives  duty  its  authority.  Duty  is  that  which  is  due,  but  it 
is  never  due  in  the  abstract.  It  is  a  personal  relation, — a  re- 
lation immediately  to  one's  self  pefhaps,  to  one's  neighbor  or 
commimity,  or  to  the  larger  community  or  nation,  or  to  man- 
kind at  Earge.    But  ultimately  every  duty  is  due  to  God. 
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Suppose  wc  speak  of  the  authority  of  truth.    What  do  we 
mean?     Is  it  said  that  truth  has  authority  over  the  reascm? 
Does  this  mean  anything  else  than  that  all  normal  processes 
of  thought  necessarily  conform  to  truth,  whatever  it  may  be ; 
and,  further,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  our  processes  of 
thought  are  normal?    To  whom  is  it  due  that  our  processes 
of  thought  be  normal?    Is  it  not  to  God,  the  God  of  truth? 
Do  we  ever  speak  of  the  authority  of  truth,  meaning  that 
truth  has  authority  over  a  person?    Is  truth  personal  or  imper- 
sonal?   Can  a  person  feel  any  authority  of  an  impersonal 
truth?    Has  even  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  any  authority  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  truth  ?    In  my  conscience  I  recognize  the 
obligation  which  rests  upon  me  to  acknowledge  the  claim  of 
the  Saviour  to  my  obedience  as  that  claim  is  set  forth  in  the 
gospel.    The  claim  is  a  personal  one;  its  origin  is  personal. 
It  is  the  personal  element  which  makes  it  authoritative. 

The  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  derived  from  any  truth 
which  he  taught;  it  is  due  to  his  personality,  to  his  personal 
qualities,  to  his  personal  acts  which  brought  him  into  unique 
personal  relations  with  every  sinning  man.  You  might  say 
that  it  was  due  to  the  truth  which  he  was,  but  you  may  not 
say  it  was  due  to  the  truth  which  he  taught. 

In  these  days  we  never  tire  of  saying  that  the  supreme  reve- 
lation of  God  is  Jesus  Christ ;  or,  phrasing  it  somewhat  differ- 
ently, Christ  is  the  most  complete  revelation  or  manifestation 
God  has  made  of  himself.  Because  he  is  this  complete  mani- 
festation he  has  his  authority.  By  him  we  know  that  God  is 
a  God  of  holy,  measureless  love.  By  him  we  come  into  as  full 
an  understanding  as  we  are  capable  of  having  of  the  fathom- 
less mercy  of  God.  Through  him  has  been  made  known,  with 
the  highest  degree  of  certainty  possible,  the  redemptive  pur- 
pose of  God.  Since  all  this  is  done  by  and  through  Jesus 
Christ,  he  has  his  divine  authority. 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nothing  but  this  personal  man- 
ifestation of  God  in  Christ  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prove 
to  mankind  at  large  the  divine  attitude  toward  sinning  men. 
Because  men  are  benumbed  by  sin,  by  selfishness,  they  do 
not  realize  their  need,  and  whenever  they  are  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  their  need  they  cannot  believe  that  God  can  be  merci- 
ful to  them.  This  personal  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ 
was  essential  for  them  in  order  to  establish  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  men  God's  authority  on  its  proper  basis.  The  true 
basis  is  spiritual,  not  physical.  The  right  of  a  parent  to  au- 
thority over  a  child  is  not  on  a  physical  basis,  but  is  condi- 
tioned on  spiritual  fitness.  The  state  recognizes  this  fact 
when  it  removes  a  child  from  the  tutelage  of  a  parent  who 
abuses  his  authority.  This  spiritual  superiority  of  God  over 
the  human  race  could  be  most  fully  manifested  only  by  the 
revelation  in  Christ.  If  authority  is  spiritual  and  personal, 
how  can  it  be  transmitted  but  by  a  personal  act? 

In  the  New  Testament  writers  and  speakers  we  find  that 
the  sense  of  authority  was  due  to  personal  relations  with  God, 
or  with  God  in  Christ.  It  was  based  on  the  sense  of  personal 
transmission  from  Christ.  This  note  of  authority,  based  upon 
personal  relationship  with  God,  and  directly  transmitted  from 
him,  was  equally  present  in  the  Old  Testament  writers,  Amos, 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  others. 

[to  be  concluded.] 
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ABTICI^  VII. 

MIRACLE— TESTIMONY  OF  GOD. 

BY    HONORABLE   F.    J.    LAMB. 

Ps.  xlx.  7. 

''  The  teetittionlefl  of  sGk)i  are  true;  thetestimoniefl  of  Ood  are  per- 
idot; ^e4e«ti«iQDi)Q8  ef  <;tod«re  aU-fwUbpiw^  wAo  Ibiit  mA  tor  ^WWi 
tliej  were  gliten." 

HooKKE,  ^ccIe»i<Mtica<  Polity,  11.  8. 

The  Bible  begins  with  the  miracle  of  creation,  and  ends  with 
the  miracle  of  "  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,*'  and  is  pervaded 
throughout  1>y  mirack.  Christianity,  in  its  distinctive  facts, 
is  miraciflous,  and  miracles  authenticate  its  characteristic  doc- 
trines. Neither  the  Bible  nor  Christianity  can  be  rationally  ap- 
prehended, or  even  intelKgently  examined,  without  reckoning 
seriously  with  miracle, — its  place  and  function  in  theology,  the 
science  of  religion.  Such  reckoning  would  open  a  vast  field  of 
inquiry ;  and  that  is  not  now  attempted.  Nor  will  any  attempt 
be  made  to  meet  objections  to  the  possibility  of  miracles  whic^ 
may  be  made  by  any  who  openly  or  otherwise  deny  the  existence 
of  God,  with  what  such  denial  implies. 

It  is  here  proposed  to  consider  miracle  in  a  limited  but  well- 
defined  and  important  sphere ;  namely,  the  function  of  miracle 
as  evidence  in  authenticating  God's  revelations  of  himself  and 
his  will  to  men,  and  in  attesting  God's  agents  in  his  service,  ap- 
plying in  the  examination  the  established  rules  and  laws  of  ev- 
idence. 

evidence:  its  value  and  importance. 

The  importance  of  that  function  of  miracle  must  be  esti- 
mated by  the  importance  and  value  placed  upon  evidence  in  the 
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Om^fW  di^paMatmi.  Is  npt  Ihat  tm^rtance  and  value  abowo 
t»  >be  suf^r^mely  ^transcendent  in  the  gracious  community  be- 
tiraeti  the  Son  of  God  and  the  tFather  recorded  in  John  xvii.^ 
mbkb  ifeveala  so  much  of  heaven  and  eternal  things  ?  That 
i»imiuiuqg^  fputs  aaid^  so  to  speak,  the  veil  between  heavien 
B»d<earl)i,;afid  onaots  openly,  to  the  immediate  apprehension  of 
air  ilmniftn  aenses,  a  tcaosaclion  involving  the  eternal  .destinies 
tf  moo. 

£>^Ung  Tffeverently  but  juridically  with  this  episode  in  ttbe 

S^QCo^,  we  ac)e  it  is  primarily  a  -report  made  to  God  the  J^atb^ 

igr  tbe  Sen,  £«imaQ»el,  *God  wiUi  us,  of  bis  execution  of  God's 

missiaiL  of  ^Wi^ion  toimankind.  Jesus  says :  ''  i  have  finishatd 

^<wg4c  thou  ga(v«st  .me  to  do  "  i(details  how).; '' I  havemaoi- 

iofifted  -fchy  (name  "  to  men  (jnaniiesting  is  ,ewfl0nc€j  that  wfaieb 

»  "  QlWfl,  ipalpaWe,  ^inaontrov«rtiWc  "  *)  ;  "  I  have  given  -tlMKii 

%  word^  wrhifch  >thw  gavc)^  uane,  and  ^hey  have  reeeivfed 

j^ktB  *\;  and  therofay  "they  have  believei  that  thou  didst .^smd 

me."    Fuvlher,  in  vision  of  the  iuture,  Jesus  contemplates  his 

Aacipl^i<:ommunicatii)g  the  -same  gospel  evidence  to  men,, and 

be  ificays  ''4^  *tbeni  tWhich  shall  .believe  on  me  -through  'their 

aKioi,"  -and  Ttbat  the  leavening  energy  of  the  gospel  evidence 

tqsiy  prevail,  "  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent 

iae"j.ftiid  Jcisus  concludes , the  subject  .of 'mrf«ikr^  V  ^  notexOf 

9ey  in  ibis  disciples  in  that  'Sthese  have  htumm  that  thou  ihast 

«flat  tine."    Thus,  again  and  agfiin,  three  times  repeated  lin  ithe 

brief  communing,  Jesus  extols  belief  engendered  and  ^tab- 

fisbed  \>y  God's  ^gospel  evidence,  .given  to  and  received  by  men, 

«b«reby  rtbey  .had  <^me  to  "4snow/'  wluch  is  the  logical  ^out- 

csme  of  tested  and  consummated  belief. 

Jesus  exalts  "  knowing  "  *the  product  of  evidence  to  an  em- 
inence that  tax^s  human  .comprehension*  in  making  it  central 
*  AQdemon^Law  DIctloaaiy,  p.  653. 
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in  defining  eternal  life  (ver.  3)  :  "This  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent."  The  author  of  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World "  emphasizes  this  by  condensing  the  definition  thus : 
"  Life  eternal  is  to  know  God."  Knowing  is  made  supreme. 
But  indispensable  for  knowing,  is  whatever  informs  the  mind 
and  heart,  supplies  the  means  of  knowing.  That  which  in- 
forms, and  so  enables  one  to  consider,  judge,  and  "  know,"  is 
evidence.  It  may  be  word,  deed,  life,  or  demonstration;  but, 
whatever  be  the  means,  it  is  evidence,  for  that  is  its  essential 
function.^  Jesus,  in  another  supreme  moment,  emphasizes  the 
paramount  importance  of  evidence  in  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, by  giving  to  his  disciples,  at  the  moment  of  his  ascension 
at  the  Mount  of  Olives,  his  final  charge,  "  Ye  shall  be  my  wit- 
nesses both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea  and  Samaria,  and 
unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  "  (Acts  i.  8,  R.  V.).  Wit- 
nessing, giving  testimony,  is  here  again  exalted  as  central  in 
executing  the  great  commission  to  regenerate  the  world. 

If,  then,  God  has  made  or  ordained  hts  miracle  to  be,  and  to 
be  used  and  received  as  his  testimony  for  any  purpose,  to  dis- 
parage, neglect,  or  reject  such  testimony  is  not  only  disloyal  to 
God,  but  must  also  defraud  the  soul  that  so  treats  it.  Such 
course  must  inevitably  be  destructive  to  any  just  attainment  of 
truth,  because  it  nullifies  pro  tanto  essential  means  which  God 
has  provided  for  ascertaining  truth  and  "  knowing  "  God  and 
his  will. 

It  is  common  knowledge,  that  multitudes  in  the  Christian 
ministry  and  educational  work,  as  well  as  many  laymen,  have 
individually  lost  faith  in  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word 
of  God.  This  loss  of  faith  in  that  authority  was  noticed  con- 
spicuously in  the  able  addresses  at  the  conference  of  the  Ameri- 
>  Greenleaf,  Evidence,  Sec.  1. 
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can  Bible  League  last  May  (New  York),  and  the  cause  then 
assigned  for  the  loss  was  the  attempt  in  religion  to  yoke  in  con- 
cord things  discordant, — to  yoke  Christianity  in  concord  with 
hypotheses  of  natural  evolution,  and  destructive  higher  criti- 
cism of  the  Bible.  The  evil  efficiency  of  that  cause  is  clear ;  but, 
rationally  considered,  is  it  not  equally  clear  that  denying  or  re- 
jecting any  testimony  God  has  given  in  the  matter  must  have 
been  an  equal,  if  not  more  potent,  factor,  in  undermining  and 
destroying  faith  in  the  authority  of  the  Bible? 

REVELATION  —  INSPIRATION. 

As  this  investigation  considers  revelation  as  distinguished 
from  inspiration,  discrimination  of  lexicographers  between 
those  concepts  is  noticed.  "  Revelation  in  theology  is  that  dis- 
closure which  God  makes  of  himself  and  his  will  to  his  crea- 
tures, more  especially  such  disclosures  of  truth  which  could  not 
be  ascertained  by  natural  means ;  hence  as  contained  in  the  Bi- 
ble. Revelation  differs  from  inspiration,  the  latter  being  an 
exaltation  of  the  natural  faculties,  the  former  a  communication 
through  them  not  otherwise  ascertainable,  not  otherwise 
known."  ^  Revelation  and  its  indubitable  authentication,  not 
inspiration  as  thus  discriminated,  is  the  immediate  subject  of 
inquiry  here. 

BASES  OF  INQUIRY. 

The  examination  proposed  will  proceed  on  these  proposi- 
tions: that  the  Bible  is  a  record, — a  record  of  God  (of  his 
moral  government,  his  revealed  will  in  dealing  with  souls  he 
has  created)  ;  that  the  record  be  dealt  with  reverently  but  ju- 
ridically, as  courts  deal  with  ancient  records ;  that  miracle  is  an 
effect  or  event  contrary  to  the  established  course  of  things 
(more  briefly,  as  considered  here,  miracle  is  such  effect  or 
€vcnt  as  is  possible  mediately  or  immediately  to  Deity  alone) ; 

*  Century  Dictionary. 
Vol.  UOI.    No.  245.    9 
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that  miracle  becomes,  and  is,  the  testimony  of  God  when 
wrought  for  the  purpose  of  authenticating  any  revelation  of 
God,  or  of  authenticating  his  agent  in  his  service ;  that,  from 
the  perfect  veracity  of  him  who  is  the  Supreme  Being,  it  con- 
clusively follows  that  he  never  will,  nor  can  rationally,  be  sup- 
posed to  give  his  testimony  to  an)rthing  but  truth ;  and  that  it 
is  not  irrational,  nor  inconsistent  with  sound  philosophy,  to  be- 
lieve that  God  has  made  special  and  express  revelations  of  his 
will,  and  that  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Te&tament* 
record  such  revelations. 

PARTICULAR  INQUIRIES  PROPOSED. 

Does  the  Record  establish  these  propositions? 

1.  That  God  has  made  his  miracle  to  be  his  testimony,  and 
ordained  it  to  be  used  as  such,  to  indubitably  authenticate  to 
men  his  special  and  express  revelations  of  himself  and  his  will, 
and  ako'to  authenticate  his  agents  in  his  service. 

2.  That  indubitable  authentication  of  God's  revelations  to 
men  is  Impossible  otherwise  than  by  God's  testiipony,  by  his 
mirade  wrought  therefor. 

'Dcmbtless  to  many  the  truth  of  the  first  proposition  may  seem 
obvious  without  discussion,  perhaps  not  so  to  all.  Hepce,  and 
because  the  second  inquiry  proposed  is  dependent  on  the  first, 
some  conspicuous  evidence  operating  on  the  proposition  will 
be  noticed.    The  examination  may  vivify  the  proposition. 

OLD   TESTAMENT    EVIDENCE. 

At  the  burning  bu3h,  God  made  to  Moses  this  special  and  ex- 
press revelation,  "  I  have  surely  seen  the  affliction  of  my  peo- 
ple which  are  in  Egypt I  am  come  down  to  deliver  them 

out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians I  will  send  thee  uitfo 

Pharaoh  that  thou  mayest  bring  forth  my  people,  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt  "  (Ex.  iii.  7,  8,  10).  The  revelatbn  was  to 
operate  on  Pharaoh,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Hebrews.    Ought 
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they  to.  believe  the  mere  statement  of  Moses,  that  the  revelation 
had  been  made,  without  evidence  superior  to  human  testimony? 
Moses'  answer  to  Jehovah  was,  "  But,  behold,  they  will  notbe- 
lieve  me,  nor  hearken  to  my  voice ;  for  they  will  say.  The  Lord 
hath  not  appeared  unto  thee  "  (Ex.  iv.  1),  that  is,  a  revelation 
authenticated  only  by  human  testimony  would  not  be  believed. 
The  Record  shows  that  the  validity  of  the  objection  was  ad- 
mitted To  jobviate  the  ol^jection  made  by  Moses,  Jehovah 
then  and  thene  interposed  his  miracle  to.be  his  (testimony,  and 
ordained  it  to  be  used  as  such,  to  indubitably  authenticate  ttbe 
revelation  he  bad  made,  and  Moses  as  fais  agent  (Ex.  iv..^H3). 
We  say  ''  iodubitably/'  because  the  situation  and  opposition  to 
God  forced  thai  issue.  Wonders  wroa^ght  in  opposition,  wheA- 
er  b$r  mere  human  skill  t  or  by  power  of  opposing  spirits,  weve 
OHtftantly  met  and  overthrown*  until  Jehovah's  miracle  com- 
pelled opponents  to  confess  ''  It  is  the  fiiiger.of  God  "  (Ex.  viiL 
Id).  Thus  early  in ibe  Christian. dispensation  the  controversy 
and  result  was  demonstration  .that  the  authentication  of  God^s 
revelaticHi  should  not  fail,  that  neither  the  i  power  of  man  nor 
the  gates  of  hell  should  prevail  against  it. 

God  made  his  special  revelation  to  Elijah,  that  he  would  (1) 
vindicate  himself  as  God  against  the  worshipers  of  .Baal,  and 
(2)  attest  'Elijah  as  God's  prophet,  and  (3)  authenticate  or 
confirm  both  revelations  by  his  miracle.  Though  not  ex- 
pressed in  writing,  this  is  clearly  shown  by  Elijah's  prayer  and 
the  miracle  «t  Carmel.  Elijah's  prayer  is,  **  Lord  God  of  Abra- 
ham. Isaac,  and  of  Israel,  let  it  be  known  this  day  [1]  that  thou 
act  God  ia  isiael,  and  [2]  that  I  am  thy  aervant,  and  [S]  #tor 
/  have  done  all  these  things  at  thy  word  **  (1  Kings  xviii.  19- 
36).  Elijah's  prayer  for  God's  authenticating  testimony; by  the 
mirack  was  then  and  there  granted  and  giwn  by  the  nmacle 
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wrought  for  that  purpose.  God  supreqie  was  manifested,  the 
nothingness  of  Baal  demonstrated,  God's  prophet  confirmed, 
and  especially  the  miracle  was  approved,  as  ordained  to  be 
God's  authenticating  testimony  to  the  whole. 

Many  other  special  revelations  of  God  are  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament  which  have  been  authenticated  or  confirmed 
by  his  miracles,  but  lack  of  space  prevents  their  discussion 
here.  It  is  not  necessary,  for,  with  attention  to  context  and 
environment,  the  authentication  can  be  discerned.  A  few  are 
indicated.^ 

In  passing  from  the  Old  Testament  record,  we  note  the  fun- 
damental fact  that  "a  miraculous  dispensation  begins  with 
Abraham  and  ends  with  the  Apostles — with  an  interregnum  of 
about  four  hundred  years  between  Malachi  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist. All  the  books  of  the  Bible  received  as  canonical  by  Prot- 
estants are  . .  .  supposed  on  good  grounds  to  have  been  written 
during  these  tw'o  periods  of  special  miraculous  intervention. 
Outside  of  these  books  there  is  no  trustworthy  account  of  any 
special  divine  revelation."  * 

NEW   TESTAMENT   EVIDENCE. 

The  miracles  of  the  four  Gospels  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. The  Apostle  John  sums  up  the  purpose  of  those  recorded 
by  him :  "  And  many  other  signs  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of 
his  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book ;  but  these  are 
written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 

'Giving  the  Law  many  revelations  at  Sinai (  Bx.  xx.,  etc.);  de- 
struction of  Korah  (Num.  xvi.  28-35);  budding  of  Aaron's  rod 
(Num.  xvii.  1-9) ;  waters  of  Jordan  divided  (Josh.  lii.  9-17) ;  Gideon's 
fleece  (Judges  vi.  36-40);  altar  rent  and  Jeroboam's  arm  withered 
(1  Kings  xili.  1-5);  Sennacherib's  host  destroyed  (2  Kings  xix. 
20-36) ;  Hezekiah  healed,  and  shadow  put  back  on  the  dial  (2  Kings 
XX.  5-11). 

»0.  Frederick  Wrtght,  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible,  p.  15. 
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of  God;  and  that,  believing,  ye  might  have  life  through  his 
name*'  (John  xx.  30,  31).  Jesus  himself  constantly  asserted 
the  same  doctrine.  The  Jews  said,  "  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell 
US  plainly."  If  Jesus  had  answered  in  words,  it  would  have 
been  received  as  only  the  testimony  of  a  man.  So  Jesus  an- 
swered, "  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  bear 
witness  of  me  "  (John  x.  24,  25)  ;  "  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my 
Father,  believe  me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me, 
believe  the  works  "  (ver.  37,  38)  ;  and  in  xiv.  11,  Jesus  appeals 
again  to  his  miracles  as  testimony,  **  Believe  me  for  the  very 
works'  sake." 

Passing  the  great  array  of  other  miracles  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  notice  these,  for  reasons  obvious  in  the  discussion. 

REVELATION  AND  MIRACLE  mENTIFYING  JESUS  AS  THE  MESSIAH. 

Consider  a  date,  a.  d.  30 ;  and  the  situation,  the  millions  of 
men,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  then  existing;  and  the  problem, 
from  the  human  view-point,  of  identifying  indubitably  to  all 
men  thenceforth  one  of  all  those  million  as  the  Messiah.  Hu- 
man testimony,  because  merely  human,  could  not  do  it.  Mem- 
ory of  the  testimony  of  the  angels  at  the  nativity  to  the  shep- 
herds, and  the  revelation  to  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  was  lost. 

Herod,  mocked  by  the  wise  men,  slew  "  all  the  children  that 
were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof,  from  two  years 
dd  and  under,''  to  make  sure  the  babe  he  feared  was  dead. 
The  babe  was  secretly  taken  to  Egypt,  and  evidently  thereafter 
his  home  was  fearful  that  disclosure  of  Jesus  as  the  babe  of 
Bethlehem  would  endanger  his  life,  and  he  grew  up  in  obscur- 
ity at  Nazareth.  The  superior  brightness  of  the  boy  at  twelve 
years  of  age  seems  not  to  have  suggested  aught  as  to  his  iden- 
tity as  Messiah,  oaXy  "  his  mother  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her 
heart "  (Luke  ii.  51).  That  was  the  situation  and  the  problem 
when  Jesus  was  thirty  years  old. 
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John  the  Baptist  testifies  that  then  God  made  a  special  and 
express  revelation  to  him,  accompanied  with  a  commission  to 
preach  repentance,  and  "  to  baptize  with  water."  The  Baptist 
testifies,  also,  that  the  revelation  to  him  was  that,  in  performing 
the  commission,  the  '^Messiah  should  be  manifested' to  Israel," 
and  therefore  John  came  "baptizing  with  water  '*;  and,  partic- 
ularly, "  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said 
unto  me.  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and 
remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (John  i.  31,  33),  and  (ver.  32)  of  Jesus,  "I  saw  the 
spirit  descending  from  heaven,  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upon 
htm"  (Matt.  iii.  16;  Mark  i.  10;  Luke  iii.  22).  This  fulfilled 
the  prophecy,  and  authenticated  the  special  revelation,  and  iden- 
tified Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  But  this  was  to  John  the  Baptist 
onlyi — ^to  him  alone.  The  Baptist  proclaimed  the  revelation 
and  authenticating  miracle.  But  John's  statement  was  merely 
human  testimony,  and  could  not  indubitably  authenticate  or 
confirm  the  revelation  or  the  identification.  The  g^rcat  prob- 
lem yet  remained  of  indubitably  authenticating  or  confimnng 
the  express  revelation  made  to  the  Baptist,  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

The  Baptist  was  cast  into  prison,  and  thence  he  sent  two  of 
lri»  disciples  to  ask  Jesus  if  he  was  the  Messiah.  Whatever 
moved  John  to  send  the  inquiry,  it  was  respected  by  Jesus^ 
and  gave  the  opportunity  indubitably  to  authenticate  the  rev- 
ehttion  and  identification  of  God  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiahs 
Christ  did  not  answer,  "Yes,"  which,  to  the  world,  wotdd 
have  been  only  human  testimony,  but  "in  that  same  hour  he 
cured  many  of  diseases  and  plagues  and  evil  spirits,  and  ob 
many  that  were  blind  be  bestowed  sight.  And  he  ansvfered 
aftd  said  unto  them.  Go  your  way  and  tell  John  what  thii^s 
ye  have  seen  and  heard;  the  blind  receive  their  sq^ht^  the 
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lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the 
dead  are  raised  up,  the  poor  have  good  tiding  preached  to 
them.  And  blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  find  none  occasion 
of  stumbling  in  me"  (Luke  vii.  19-23,  R.  V.).  The  mir- 
acles were  the  testimony  of  God  given  expressly,  and  ex- 
pressly ordained  by  God  to  be  used  as  such,  to  authenticate 
atid  confirm  the  express  revelation  of  God  and  his  identifica- 
tion of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

LAZARUS  RAISED  FROM  DEATH  (Johu  Xl.  54). 

The  purpose  and  intent  of  this  miracle  as  authenticatiafr  evi* 
drace  is  stated  explicitly  by  the  Master  himself.  Jesufi  (John 
v.  31)  recc^^izes  a  fundamental  law  of  evidence,  thtt  a  man 
cannot  put  his  own  declarations  concerning  himself  in  evi- 
dence in  his  own  favor.  But  in  this  miracle  he  uses  a  well- 
established  exception,  namely,  when  an  actor  controlling 
his  own  proceedings,  for  instance,  enters  upon  land  in  order 
to  enforce  a  right,  say  of  forfeiture,  foreclose  a  mortgage,  de- 
fend a  disseizin  or  the  like,  or  in  fine  does  any  other  act  ma- 
terial to  be  understood  and  in  itself  not  unequivocal,  but  de- 
pending for  its  legal  signification,  upon  the  purpose  and  intent 
with  which  it  is  done,  his  declaration  made  at  the  time  and  in 
connection  with  the  transaction  and  expressive  of  its  character, 
purpose  and  intent  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  transaction 
and  proof  of  its  character.* 

The  Record  shows  that  Jesus  gave  his  testimony,  in  the 
case  of  Lazarus,  in  accordance  with  this  rule.  Before  the  mir- 
acle, Jesus  said  to  his  disciples  regarding  the  staying  away 
bom  the  sick  man  until  after  his  death  (John  xi.  15)  :  "  I  am 
glad  for  your  sakes,  that  I  was  not  there,  to  the  intent  ye  may 
bdieve.'*  In  a  figure  of  sleep  and  awakening,  Jesus  said  to 
his  disciples  that  he  would  raise  Lazarus  from  his  death  (ver. 
■Greenleaf,  Evidence  (Wigman's  ed.),  sec.  108. 
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14  and  23).  Jesus  also  said  to  Martha  that  Lazarus  should  be 
raised  alive.  This  prediction  Jesus  gave  twice,  and  when  the 
stone  had  been  removed,  so  that  Lazarus  could  come  forth, 
Jesus  communed  with  God  and  said:  "Father,  I  thank  thee, 
that  thou  hast  heard  me.  And  I  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  al- 
ways ;  but  because  of  the  people  which  stand  by,  I  said  it,  thai 
they  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me  "  (John  xi.  41,  42). 
The  purpose  and  intent  of  Jesus'  proclamations,  and  of  the 
miracle  as  the  testimony  of  God  to  authenticate  and  identify 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  his  mission  were  thus  publicly  an- 
nounced, immediately  before  the  miracle  was  performed,  and 
then  "Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth. 
And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth." 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS. 

When,  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  Martha  voiced  the  commoa 
belief  of  the  Jews,  that  all  the  dead  would  "  rise  again  in  the 
resurrection  at  the  last  day,"  Jesus  made  the  amazing  revela- 
tion :  "  I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.  And  whosoever 
liveth  [at  the  last  day],  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die." 
This  was  a  special  and  express  revelation  of  Deity,  and,  like  all 
the  revelations  here  discussed,  could  not  be  otherwise  ascer- 
tained or  known.  It  was  supplemental  to  Jesus'  revelation 
(John  V.  17-29  (R.  V.),  especially  ver.  25,  28,  29),  "  The  hour 
is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of 

the  Son  of  God ;  and  they  that  hear  shall  live Marvel  not 

at  this;  for  the  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in 
their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that 
have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that 
have  done  evil,  to  the  resurrection  of  judgment." 

How  could  this  express  revelation  of  Deity  be  indubitabljr 
proved  and  authenticated  to  men?    Here  Christ's  process  of 
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authentication  brings  into  operation  a  soniewhat  unusual,  yet 
well-established,  method  or  means  of  proof,  designated  as 
Autoptic  or  Real.  It  is  defined  as  "such  evidence  as  is  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  sense  ef  the  [tribunal]  court  or  jury, 
without  the  intervention  of  witnesses."  * 

That  is  demonstrating  the  proposition  to  be  proved  by  actual 
performance  before  the  tribimal.*  Here  actual  demonstration 
by  suffering  extinction  of  life,  being  dead,  laid  away  in  the 
tomb,  and  rising  alive  at  a  time  previously  designated  would 
be  Autoptic  evidence  and  proof  of  the  revelation.  Jesus  fore- 
told he  should  be  killed,  and  would  rise  on  the  third  day,  there- 
after. He  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  and  rose  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day.  So  the  prophecy  and  God's  testimony 
by  miracle  combined  in  Autoptic  evidence  of  Jehovah  himself 
to  authenticate  and  confirm  indubitably  the  special  and  express 
revelation  of  Christ,  that  in  him  was  the  power  of  resurrection 
of  all  the  dead,  and  that  at  the  last  day,  at  his  command,  all 
the  dead  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  come  forth  to  meet  the  end 
and  consummation  of  earthly  things. 

Much  more  evidence  is  found  in  the  Record  sustaining  the 
first  proposition.  We  find  none  opposed.  We  conclude  the 
testimony  establishes  the  proposition  that  God  has  made  his 
miracle  to  be  his  testimony,  and  ordained  it  to  be  used  as  such 
to  authenticate  and  confirm  to  men  his  special  and  express 
revelations  and  his  agents  in  his  service. 

SECOND  INQUIRY. 

We  next  inquire.  Could  such  revelations  of  God  be  indubita- 
bly authenticated    to   men   otherwise   than    by   his    miracle 

*  American  and  English  Encyclopaedia  of  Law  (2d  ed.),  p.  563. 

*OreenIeaf,  Evidence  (Wlgman's  ed.),  chap,  y.;  Eidt  v.  Cutler 
127,  Mass.  522;  Brown  v,  Foster  133,  Mass.  136;  People  v,  Constan- 
tia  163,  N.  Y.  2437. 
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wrougltt  for  that  purpose?  Although  this  is  a  matter  abcmt 
which  man  may  not  dogmatize,  yet,  as  the  question  sedcs  light 
and  verity  regarding  the  very  foundations  of  faith,  may  we 
not  conclude  that  it  is  not  beyond  or  outside  the  gracious  invi- 
tation of  Deity;  "Come,  kt  us  reascwi  together,  saith  the 
Lord  "  (Isa.  i.  18). 

The  essential  elements  of  the  problem  are :  (1)  what  purports 
to  be  a  special  or  express  revelation  of  God,  i.  e.  disclosure  of 
truth  not  otherwise  attainable — ^not  otherwise  known;  and  (2) 
its  indubitable  authentication  to  men. 

The  problem  supposes,  and  is  based  on,  what  in  any  instance 
purports  to  be  such  revelation  of  God  to  man.  Hence,  on 
what  inheres  necessarily  in  the  problem  on  the  inquiry,  whether 
what  purports  to  be  the  revelation  is  genuine,  and  how  its  gen* 
uineness  can  be  indubitably  authenticated  to  men,  these  con- 
clusions follow: — 

1.  No  intelligence  except  God  knows  indubitably  (before 
God  certifies  it)  whether  or  not  the  alleged  revelation  is  in 
very  truth  a  revelation  of  God. 

2.  Hence,  in  such  case,  indubitable  authentication  of  the 
verity  of  the  alleged  revelation  is  absolutely  impossible,  others 
wise  than  by  God  himself, — by  him  alone. 

3.  The  will  and  purpose  of  God,  the  content  of  such  reve- 
lation, is  Divine  thought,  and  an  indispensable  requisite  for 
communicating  that  Divine  thought  to  man  is,  that  the  content 
to  be  manifested  to  human  comprehension,  in  human  language, 
shall  truly  carry  the  Divine  thought ;  hence,  likewise,  no  intelli- 
gence but  God  can  indubitably  certify  that  the  human  language 
employed  truly  expresses  the  revelation. 

4.  Hence  indubitable  authentication  must  come  from  God, 
and  can  come  from  him  only.  After  such  authentication  has 
been  g^ven  by  God,  published,  and  recorded,  it  thereafter  stands 
with  the  Record. 
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5.  The  means  or  method  by  which  the  testimony  of  God  to 
so  authenticate  his  messages  of  revelation  and  his  messengers 
sfcrH  be  given  is  as  God  chooses ;  but  inherent  in  the  problem 
K  this  condition,  that  to  secure  indubitable  certainty  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  means  employed  must  be  what  God^  alone  can 
control  and  employ,  must  be  means  or  method  of  testifying 
absohitely  impossible  except  for  God — for  him  only. 

6.  Hence,  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Exodus,  God's  testi- 
mony to  authenticate  his  revelation  and  his  agent  Moses  should 
be,  as  it  was,  by  the  miracles  wrought  therefor,  or  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  from  death  to  authenticate  God's  revelation,  iden- 
tifying and  manifesting  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  or  the  like;  or 
if  God  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent  should  devise  or  adopt 
any  other  or  different  means  or  method  of  giving  his  testimony 
to  indubitably  authenticate  his  revelation  to  men,  by  the  in- 
herent terms  of  the  problem,  it  must  be  such  means,  act,  pro- 
ceeding, or  transaction  as  transcends  natural  law,  transcends 
e^ftry  power  but  the  power  of  God,  which  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  it  must  be  supernatural,  and  so  miracle. 

In  other  words,  that  which  is  essential  to  God's  testimony  to 
indubitably  authenticate  his  revelation  to  men  must,  however 
defined,  be  that  which  in  any  just  definition  will  also  concur- 
fttitiy  rightly  define  miracle.  Hence,  on  fundamental  princi- 
ple«/  truths,  and  conditions  inhering  in  the  problem,  the  conclu- 
sidii  is,  that  a  special  or  express  revelation  of  God  cannot  be  in* 
dtfbitaMy  authenticated  to  man  otherwise  than  by  the  testimony 
of  God,  by  his  miracle  wrought  therefor.  Because  the  fact  in- 
dddes  adoption  of  method  by  Deity,  it  is  a  fact  of  controlling 
f<«Oe,  that  the  Divine  method  adopted  for  authenticating  God's 
revelations  to  men  has,  in  all  recorded  instances,  been  a  method 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  foregoing  conclusions.  In  that 
fact,  and  what  inheres  in  it  and  is  implied  by  it,  the  Record 
corroborates  the  conclusions. 
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SUBJECTIVE  REVELATIONS. 

As  is  well  known,  many  who  disparage  or  reject,  tacitly  or 
otherwise,  the  Bible  record  of  miracles,  and  the  supernatural 
generally,  do  so  insisting  they  are  still  loyal  to  the  Christian 
religion.    This  loyalty  is  asserted  on  the  contention,  that  God 
is  interested  to  benefit  human  souls  now  the  same  as  in  past 
ages,  that  men  now  attain  or  achieve  inspiration  and  revelation 
of  God  the  same  every  way  as  in  cases  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
that  inspiration  and  revelation  are  not  given  or  bestowed  from 
without  specially  or  expressly  upon  any,  but  that  God  is  im- 
manent among  men,  and  every  one  who  is  attent  will  att^n  or 
achieve.    Their  contentions  may  vary  in  phraseolc^y,  but  in 
fundamentals  may  be  found  stated  by  Schleiermacher  more 
than  a  generation  ago, — that  inspiration  and  revelation  are 
nothing  other  than  "  the  activity  of  the  imiversal  mind  in  the 
will  of  the  individual  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  definite  spe- 
cial work."    "  So  the  act  of  composing  one  of  the  Holy  Books 
and  the  preceding  creation  of  thought  in  the  soul  of  the  Scrip- 
ture writer,  cannot  be  lodced  upon  as  an  act  of  Divine  reve- 
lationr'^ 

As  there  stated,  their  contention  is,  that  "  for  the  church  of 
our  day  there  is,  alongside  of  and  above  the  written  word,  the 
living  Divine  revelation,  which  continues  to  operate  as  it  did  in 
earlier  days."  Their  contention  is  sometimes  stated  thus :  Any 
person  having  intellectual  ability  like  Moses,  by  seeking  and 
pondering  on  situations,  will,  by  his  human  spirit  itself,  achieve 
inspiration  and  attain  revelations  of  God  the  same  as  that  which 
guided  Moses  in  the  Exodus.  The  experience  of  Moses  him- 
self on  that  line  forty  years  before  the  Exodus  seems  to  coir 
fute  the  contention. 

*  Quoted  by  Rev.  Abraham  Kuyper,  D.D.,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  J«lf , 
1904,  p.  436. 
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The  inherent  basis  on  which  these  contentions  are  made 
seems  to  bring  the  matter  directly  into  the  realm  of  psychol- 
ogy, and  demonstrate  that  the  mental  and  spiritual  processes 
by  which  they  contend  that  alleged  inspiration  and  revelations 
of  God  are  so  achieved,  are  /subjective,  ideal,  as  contrasted  with 
what  is  objective,  real.  The  results  alleged  to  be  so  obtained 
and  promulgated  are  distinctly  within  the  definition  of  "sub- 
jective," viz,  "especially  pertaining  to  or  derived  from  one's 
own  consciousness."  The  contrast  between  "  subjective  "  and 
"objective,"  by  established  usage,  is  stated  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton :  "  Objective  means  that  which  belongs  to  or  proceeds 
frcMn  the  object  known,  and  not  from  the  individual  knowing, 
and  denotes  what  is  real  in  opposition  to  what  is  ideal,  what 
exists  in  nature  in  contrast  to  (subjective),  what  exists  mere- 
ly in  the  thought  of  the  individual." 

1.  Obviously  such  contention  that  man  can,  by  brooding 
or  pondering,  achieve  inspiration  or  revelations  of  God,  is  dis- 
tinctly and  directly  in  conflict  with  the  essential  concept  of  rev- 
elations of  God,  viz.  "  disclosure  of  truth  which  cannot  be  as- 
certained by  natural  means."  While  that  conception  of  revela- 
tion of  God  stands,  the  contention  that  man  can,  by  his  brood- 
ing or  pondering,  achieve  revelations  of  God,  cannot  stand  a 
moment:  for  achievement  so  contemplated  would  be  achieve- 
ment by  human  powers,  which  are  natural  means,  certainly  not 
unnatural  nor  supernatural. 

2.  Such  contention  is  also  obviously  in  direct  contradiction 
of  the  testimony,  in  the  Record,  of  unimpeached  witnesses,  who 
knew  by  personal  experience  the  truth  of  which  they  testify. 

Peter,  speaking  expressly  of  inspiration  and  revelation,  says 
of  himself  and  his  associate  apostles :  "  We  did  not  follow  cun- 
ningly devised  fables,  when  we  made  known  unto  you  the  power 
and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eye  witnesses 
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of  his  majesty.  For  he  received  from  God  the  Father  honor 
and  glory,  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  «k- 
celteit  glory,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased :  and  this  voice  we  ourselves  heard  come  out  of  heaven, 
wh«i  we  were  with  him  in  the  holy  mount.  And  we  hare  the 
word  of  prophecy  made  more  sure;  wheneunto  ye  do  wdl  that 
ye  take  heed  ....  knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  the 
Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation  [setting  forth].  For  no 
prophecy  ever  came  by  the  will  of  man;  but  men  spaice.fcom 
God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost "  (2  Pet.  it  16-21,  R.-VO- 

3.  The  contention  that  such  subjective,  preoesses  yield  verity 
in  results  in  regard  to  rdigion  and  spiritual  bfe  is  act  .<M4y 
doubly  contradkted  by  (1)  the  essential  in  revelation,  and  {2) 
by  the  Record,  but  such  subjective  concept  are  (3)  what  the 
Record  shows  were  contended  for  as  verity  by  men  prof  easing 
to  be  loyal,  .godly  teachers  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Such  contentions  were  then  condemned,  and  declared  to  iie  Ihe 
result  of  self-deception  of  the  very  persons  who  promulgated 
them;  not  only  condemned,  but  declared  calculated  to  foster 
vanity  and  self-conceit.  Of  such  subjective  results  the  Record 
is,  "  Thus  saith  the  Ijord  of  Hosts  .  .  .  they  make  you  vain; 

they  speak  a  vision  of  their  own  hearts they  are  prophets  4>f 

the  deceit  of  their  own  hearts  "  ( Jer.  xxiii.  16,  2^). 

4.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  such  subjective  concepts, 
although  utterly  destitute  of  truth,  are  yet  capable  of  becoming 
imperative  in  impelling  force  over  the  person  by  whom  they 
have  been  evolved,  as  much  so  as  though  imposed,  or-ncom- 
manded  in  fact,  directly  and  expressly  by  God  himself.  This 
is  so  even  to. the  extent  of  in^pdling  to  the  commission  of  crim- 
inal homicide. 

Two. illustrations  will  be  noticed  of  cases  of  victims  of. such 
subjective  concepts,  in  each, of  which  the  actor,  dominated  and 
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impelled  by  a  conviction  evolved  subjeetiyely  from  anxious 
thought,  brooding,  or  pondering,  and  his  own  inner  consdous- 
ncss,  became  guilty  of  unlawfully  slaying  a  fellow-being. 

(1)  The  icase  of  Charles  F.  Freewmt. — The  records  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for 
Barnstable  County,  show  the  prosecution  of  Charles  F.  Free- 
inan  for  the  crime  of  murder  committed  May  1,  1879.  On  a 
pceliminary  issue  and  hearing,  Freeman  was  adjudged  sane. 
Thereafter  Freemaa's  trial  for  murder  was  had.  He  escaped 
conviction  of. murder  with. malice  aforethought,  on  the: ground 
that  at  the  moment  of  the. killing  he  iw^s  not  aane.  Court  and 
jufy  seem  to  have. been  coovinoed  that  in  what  Freeman  did 
with  his  daughter  be  was  ithoroughly  coofctentious  and  ainoerc. 
He.wascpndemned  tobe  confined  in  Danvers  Lunatic  Ho^ilal 
duriijg  bis  natural  life. 

Freemaa's  case  was  widely  published.  A3  to  what  is  berein- 
vcdved*  the  facts  are  understood  to  have  been  that  Freenpan 
(calkd  sc^netimes  the  man  of  Cohasset)  had  a  little  daughter 
whom  he  cherished.  Butihe  became  dcvmnated  by  a  subjective 
conception  that  it  was  his  duty. to  prove  his  religious  devotion, 
by  sacrificing  what  he  most  loved  and  cherished.  His  brooding 
centered  on  his  daughter,  and  he  took  her  life,  under  the  dom* 
iuating  impul^  of  that: subjective  ooupeption.  This  case  is 
modem;  the  other  is  ancient. 

(2)  The  case  of  Jfoxftr.~Forty  y^rs  before  the  Exodus, 
when  Moaes  was  forty  years  old,  he  slew  the  Egyptian  (Ex.  ii. 
12).  On  the  whole  Record  it>is  clear  thattthat  act  of  Moses 
had  no  sanction  from  God:  it  was  unauthorized  and  a  crin^. 
It  is  likewise  clear  that  Moses,  acted  conscientiously,  dominated, 
however,  and  impelled,  by  a  subjective  conviction  that  the 
CHvine  will  had  been  made  clear. to  himrand  also  to  his  breth- 
ren the  jshildren  of  Israel,  that  God  by  Moses'  band  would  de* 
liver  them  from  Egyptian  bondage. 
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In  full  faith  that  that  was  also  verily  the  conviction  and  un- 
derstanding of  his  brethren,  Moses  committed  the  homicide- 
Moses  was  wrong.  He  ran,  although  God  had  not  called  him, 
nor  revealed  a  call  to  him.  All  the  evidence  is  that  God  did 
not.  But  the  Record  testimony  is  ample,  to  account  for  the 
conviction  that  Moses  evolved  subjectively  from  pondering  the 
situation.  That  situation,  affecting  Moses'  brethren  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  Moses  alike  and  in  common,  was,  a  lively 
expectation  of  fulfillment  of  God's  promise  to  Abraham, —  a 
national  country  and  state,  deliverance  from  bondage  after 
four  hundred  years,  of  which  three  hundred  and  ninety  had 
passed  when  Moses  slew  the  Egyptian  (Ex.  xii.  40,  41).  Be- 
fore Moses*  birth,  Pharaoh's  death  decree  against  all  male  in- 
fants of  the  Israelites  appealed  to  every  family  with  constant 
terror,  from  which  decree  Moses  was  marvelously  saved 
through  adoption  by  Pharaoh's  daughter, —  a  notable  excep- 
tion, whereby  also  Moses  became  learned  and  of  superior  abil- 
ity, fitted  for  great  undertakings ;  and,  with  all  that,  the  urgent 
need  of  deliverance  was  emphasized  by  "  lives  bitter  with  hard 
bondage  "  enforced  with  "  rigor." 

Broadly  and  briefly  stated,  that  constituted  the  situation,  and 
was  ample  in  material  and  influence  to  move  Moses,  by  brood- 
ing or  pondering,  to  evolve,  as  he  did,  his  subjective  convic- 
tion that  he  was  called  by  God  to  then  and  there  undertake,  as 
he  did,  the  deliverance  of  his  brethren;  and,  as  already  said, 
with  full  faith  that  his  brethren,  equally  cognizant  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  aflfected  by  it  more  immediately,  materially,  and 
keenly,  had  the  same  conviction  and  understanding,  and  con- 
curred with  Moses  in  his  conclusion. 

The  testimony  of  the  martyr  Stephen  on  this  is  as  follows  r 
"  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egjrptians,  and 
was  mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds.  And  when  he  was  full  forty 
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years  old,  it  came  into  his  heart  to  visit  his  brethren  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  And  seeing  one  of  them  suffer  wrong,  he  de- 
fended him,  and  avenged  him  that  was  oppressed,  and  smote 
the  Egyptian ;  for  he  supposed  his  brethren  would  have  under- 
stood, how  that  God  by  his  hand  would  deliver  them,  but  they 
understood  not"  (Acts  vii.  22-25).  Moses'  brethren  did  not 
understand  nor  believe,  as  Moses  did,  in  his  false  subjective 
conviction.  Moses  was  disappointed, — found  himself  the  victim 
of  that  subjective  conviction  evolved  by  "  deceit  of  his  own 
heart," — and  was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life,  a  criminal  man- 
slayer  and  an  outlaw. 

Does  not  the  Record  reveal  and  demonstrate  the  seductive 
sin,  and  terrible  danger,  of  the  assumption,  that  man  by  his 
own  power  can  in  fact  verily  and  certainly  attain  and  know  rev- 
elations of  God  (unauthenticated  otherwise)  ;  and  then  act  on 
such  alleged  achieved  revelations  in  dealing  with  human  life 
either  physically,  as  in  the  foregoing  cases,  or  religiously  by 
teaching  men  that  such  conceptions  are  true  revelations  of 
God. 


Vol.  LXn.    No.  245.    10 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

WHAT  IS  IT  TO  BE  EDUCATED? 

BY    KX-PRESIDENT   CHARLES   WILLIAM    SUPER. 

There  are  few  words,  except  those  relating  to  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  Itfe,  that  are  more  frequently  used  than  "  educated^" 
"  education,"  "  educaitor,"  and  their  more  or  less  exact  equiva- 
lents. Education  is  one  of  the  most  vital  interests, — ^in  its  be^ 
sense,  the  most  vital  interest, — ^with  whidh  a  civilized  people 
has  to  deal.  Everybody  who  thinks  at  all  has  reflected  upon  it, 
while  many  more  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  thiiik  repeat 'what 
they  hear  said  by  Others.  It  has  been  a  favorite  theme  for  dis- 
cussion by  phiTosoiMiers  almost  from  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history;  it  is  to-day  talked  atbout  by  persons  who  have  Uttte 
time  to  consider  anything  but  where  the  next  meal  is  to  come 
from. 

Some  years  ago  an  old  ex-slave  came  to  my  office  to  consult 
me  about  some  trifling  affair  of  business.  He  informed  me  that 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  gratuitously  offered  the 
opinion  that  these  qualifications  were  of  no  use.  He  had  got 
along  without  them,  he  said,  and  would  not  send  his  children  to 
school  if  he  had  his  way  about  it.  I  soon  learned  that  his  oppo- 
sition to  what  he  called  "  eddycation  "  did  not  arise  from  a  desire 
to  exploit  the  labor  of  his  children,  since  they,  one  after  another, 
had  left  him  to  shift  for  himself,  but  from  sheer  stupidity. 
Notwithstanding  his  indifference,  and  apparently  without  being 
aware  of  the  inconsistency,  he  informed  me,  in  the  further 
course  of  our  conversation,  that  years  ago  he  had  accumulated 
a  little  property,  but  in  his  ignorance  he  had  been  induced  to 
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sign  papers  he  could  not  read,  an  act  that  eventualty  caused  him 
tfae  loss  of  all  his  possessions.  This  self-satisfied  devotee  at  the 
shrine  <rf  Apathy  clung  to  his  dictum  that  he  had  got  along 
witbottt  education,  in  spite  of  his  unfortunate  experience.  'But 
even  he  had  given  some  thought  to  the  subject,  and  reached  a 
oonelusionthat  coincided  exactly  with  that  of  persons  of  whom 
one  might  aspect  be^er  things. 

How  many  men  have  formulated  in  their  own  minds  a  con- 
sistent answer  to  the  question,  What  is  it  to  be  educated?  or, 
What  ought  •to;be  -the  end  of  ^ducaticm?  All  men  are  agreed 
thc^  "  we  must  ledueate  " ;  yet,  the  more  I  listen  to  discussions 
on 'ike  subjeet,  the  more  fkmly  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a 
surprising  laek  of  clearness  of  vision.  Ten  tinies  as  much 
theaght  and  efFcMrt  are  expended  on  the  consideration  ol  metfi- 
ods  ef  imparting  knowledge  as  on  instructing  the  young  up^i 
die  proper  use  to. make  of  knowledge.  Let  us  examine  some 
<rf  the  most  important  diaraeteristies  of  the  educated  man. 

Ifi  the  first  place,  ^he  educated  man  must  be  equipped  with  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge.  This  amount  it  is,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  impossible  to  define;  but  it  can  hardly  be  less  than 
the- thorough  mastery  of  at  least  one  subject.  I  cannot  conceive 
<lf  an  «duc2^ed  man  as  knowing  less  than  any  one  else  in  some 
one  departoient.  If  he  falls  short  in  any  considerable  degree. 
heb  pretty  sure  to  be  a  mere  sciolist.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
is  thoroughly  versed  in  one  branch,  he  is  provided  with  a 
standard  for  judging  the  relation  of  formulated  knowledge. to 
the  whole  realm  of  the  unknown.  There  is  very  little  connec- 
tion between  chemistry  and  linguistics,  or  between  biotegy  and 
law ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  thorough  chemist  or  biologist  is 
much  better  able  to  judge  what  a  thorough  linguist  or  .juriscon- 
sult ought  to  know  than  the  man  who  has  superficially  read  a 
hundred  books  on  a  score  of  different  subjects.    Shallowness 
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and  education  are  irreconcilable  contradictories.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  specialist  is  not  necessarily  an  educated  man.  It  is 
often,  perhaps  generally,  the  case  that  men  who  have  acquired 
extensive  information  in  one  or  two  directions  by  sheer  force  of 
talent,  but  who  either,  from  a  certain  narrowness  or  from  stress 
of  circumstances,  have  hardly  looked  beyond  the  matters  with 
which  they  were  immediately  concerned,  have  gained  an  amount 
of  knowledge  that  is  amazing.  Yet  we  cannot'  properly  call 
such  men  educated.    However,  there  is  a  difference. 

Some  men  are  endowed  by  nature  with  a  largeness  of  vision 
which  the  most  careful  education  will  not  impart  to  others. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  similarity  between  the  early  difficul- 
ties against  which  Faraday  and  Edison  had  to  contend,  yet  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  would  say  that  the  latter  is  an  educated 
man  or  that  the  former  was  not.  When  we  look  into  the  lives 
of  such  men  as  Porson  and  Dindorf  and  Westphal,  men  who  at- 
tained the  highest  eminence  as  scholars,  but  whose  characters 
were  utterly  despicable,  we  are  prompted  to  exclaim,  If  such 
men  were  educated,  the  fewer  we  have  of  them  the  better. 

The  educated  man  must  be  able  to  appreciate  the  infiniteness 
of  knowledge  and  the  limitations  of  the  human  intellect.  This 
is  something  quite  different  from  the  stupid  amazement  of  the 
Turk  or  the  Arab  when  he  is  shown  or  told  anything  that  is 
beyond  his  comprehension.  Wonder,  according  to  Aristotle, 
is  the  first  cause  of  philosophy.  But  if  wonder  ends  where  it 
begins,  or  almost  where  it  begins,  as  it  does  with  most  persons, 
it  never  leads  to  any  change  of  mental  attitude.  Wonder,  curi- 
osity, inquiry  and  research,  knowledge, — this  is  the  order  in 
which  the  mental  states  follow  each  other,  though  there  are 
few  who  pass  through  them  all  to  that  which  is  the  highest  of 
all. 

In  the  next  place,  the  educated  man  must  recognize  that  edu- 
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cation  is  a  life-process.  If  it  can  be  truly  said  of  a  person  that 
he  received  his  education  at  some  particular  school,  you  may 
be  quite  sure  that  he  is  not  educated.  This  is  to  put  edu- 
cation on  a  level  with  handicraft.  When  an  artisan  has  ac- 
quired a  certain  amount  of  skill,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has 
learned  his  trade ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  of  a  young  man,  after 
he  has  put  a  certain  nimiber  of  elementary  facts  and  simple  re- 
lations in  his  mind,  that  he  has  been  educated.  Unfortimately 
this  erroneous  view  is  hdd  by  the  great  majority  of  people. 
The  truth  of  the  position  that  education  is  a  life-process  has 
been  recognized  by  thinkers  for  twenty-five  hundred  years.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  extraordinary  imperviousness  to  new  ideas 
and  the  inherent  averseness  to  the  labor  of  thinking,  that  has 
characterized  the  human  race  from  time  immemorial,  this  doc- 
trine would  long  ago  have  beccxne  the  common  property  of 
mankind,  instead  of  the  conviction  of  the  chosen  few.  When 
Socrates,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  was  in  prison,  and  had  but  one 
day  more  to  live,  his  friend  Crito  besought  him  to  do  certain 
things  that  were  in  conflict  with  principles  both  of  them  had 
professed  for  many  years  because  they  had  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  founded  on  truth.  To  this  suggesticMi 
the  old  man  replied :  "  For  more  than  half  a  lifetime  I  have 
held  to  these  principles,  and  have  lived  in  accordance  there- 
with. But  if  you  have  any  new  facts  or  arguments  to  present, 
I  shall  gladly  listen  to  them,  and  shall  not  hesitate  to  chai^ 
my  views  in  accordance  with  them."  Here  we  have  the  supreme 
type  of  the  educated  man,  the  man  who  is  just  as  eager  to  learn 
in  old  age  and  on  the  last  day  of  his  life  as  at  any  former  time. 
Such  a  man  may  sometimes  be  in  the  wrong,  but  he  can  never 
torn  his  face  permanently  from  the  right. 

The  man  who  reaches  a  point  in  his  mental  development 
where  he  thinks    his    education    complete,    where  he  knows 
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enough,  belongs  to  the  same  type  with  the  old  ex-^ave  of  whom 
I  have  spoken  above.  The  prime  characteristic  of  the  educated 
man  is  not  the  amount  of  knowledge ;  it  is  his  attitude  toward 
all  knowledge.  Another  characteristic  of  the  educated  man  is 
persistence  in  magnanimous  aims.  No  matter  what  a  man's  pe- 
Ugious  belief  may  be,  he  must  recognize  the  existence  and 
force  of  a  moral  law ;  and,  further,  that  he  is  one  of  the  agen- 
cies through  which  it  is  to  be  made  effective.  I  do  not  see 
how  any  one  can  have  read  sufficient  history  to  have  penetrated 
into  the  underlying  spirit  that  manifests  itself  in  human  ac- 
tions, without  becoming  convinced  that  three-fourths  of  all  the 
sorrows,  of  all  the  losses,  of  all  the  woes,  of  all  the  pains,  bod- 
ily and  mentally,  that  men  have  suffered  and  still  suffer,  are 
due  to  infringements  of  this  law.  Many  men  recognize  this 
who  are  not  educated,  but  it  does  not  often  influence  their  con- 
duct. They  reason  thus :  "  The  world  is  bad,  and  men  are  su- 
premely selfish ;  hence  so  much  misery.  But  why  concern  our- 
selves about  it  ?  Let  us  slip  through  as  easily  as  we  can.  One 
person  is,  after  all,  able  to  do  very  little."  The  educated  man, 
though  he  recognizes  the  evil,  takes  no  such  nonchalant  atti- 
tude. He  knows  that  he  can  diminish  the  world's  misfortunes 
a|q)reciably.  I  quote  here  an  appropriate  passage  from  Master- 
man's  "  Tennysctfi  as  a  Religious  Teacher  " :  "  Recognize  that 
evil  possesses  a  real  existence,  and  we  can  assail  it,  and  pass  our 
lives  in  conflict  with  it ;  but  for  support  in  this  combat,  and  for 
a  motive  in  the  l<mg  day's  struggle,  we  must  also  maintain  our 
faith  in  the  reality  of  goodness,  and  the  unity  of  the  world,  and 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  righteousness.  And  although,  intellect- 
ually, we  may  have  no  glimmerings  of  a  possible  harmony; 
yet  if  we  are  faithful  to  our  belief  we  may  find  other  reasons 
ior  adhering  to  it.  Doubts  will  stiU  trouble  us;  but  deep  in 
the  human  heart  there  will  arise  a  conviction  which  no  k^fical 
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argument  can  destroy,  a  confident  apprehansion  that  'all  is 
weU/  " 

This  is  very  good  and  very  encouraging.  But  it  may  well  he 
doubted  that  the  intellect  has  no  glimmerings  of  a  possible 
harmony.  If  such  be  th«  case^  modern  education,  which  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  intellectual,  is  moving  in  the  wjrong  di- 
rection. The  study  of  history  and  biography,  the  records  of  the 
human  race,  is  a  purely  intellectual  process.  If  there  is  one 
lesson  that  we  meet  at  every  turn,  it  is  that  the  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard,  and  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
small  as  the  scale  is  on  which  it  has  been  tried.  The  saddest 
feature  of  this  lesson  is  that  the  way  of  those  who  do  not  transr 
gress  is  made  hard  by  the  base  and  tmrightftous. 

I  eaimot  imderstand  how  an  educated  man  can  seek  to  carry 
a  point  by  falsehood,  or  by  half-truths,  or  by  a  trick,  or  repudi- 
ate a  promise,  or  pretend  to  be  what  he^  is  not,  or  profess  not 
t0  be  what  he  is.  To  this,  some  one  may  reply :  But  yoix  are 
not  asking  more  of  the  educated  man  than  you  have  a  right  to 
aak  of  everybody  else.  True ;  yet  I  suppose  most  of  us  know  men 
of  extensive  information  who  are  as  dishonest  as  pickpockets, 
though  in  a  different  way.  If  education  does  not  make  this 
world  a  more  desirable  place  to  Uve  in  by  a  constantly  incpcas- 
iag  ratio,  I  know  nothing  else  that  will  do  so.  If  this  earth 
is  to  be  a  huge  athletic  field,  in  which  is  to  be  played,  without 
ceasing,  a  colossal  game  of  grab;  and  if  education  is  only  to 
ahaiqprn  men's  wits  so  that  each  one  may  carry  off  the  largest 
share  of  booty, — the  less  we  have  of  it  the  better.  When  we 
remember  that  the  material  good  things,  as  they  are  called, 
which  we  can  enjoy  in  this  life,  are  limited  in  quantity,  and 
that  the  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  moral  blessings  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  are  unlimited,  it  ought  not  to  take  an  en- 
lightened person  very  long  to  decide  which  of  the  two  he  will 
choose. 
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If  I  were  asked  whom  I  consider  the  best-educated  man  of 
recent  times,  I  should  of  course  have  to  name  some  one  whose 
career  was  well  known,  and  whose  life  was  passed  in  the  full 
glare  of  publicity.  To  make  one's  judgement  in  such  a  case 
worth  considering,  it  must  be  passed  upon  a  man  whose  life 
was  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  enable  every  intelligent  person 
to  test  its  correctness.  It  would  be  hard  to  recall  the  name  of 
any  man  who  more  nearly  fulfills  ideal  requirements  than  the 
late  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Though  he  began  life  with  strong  in- 
herited convictions,  he  never  hesitated  to  change  his  opinions 
after  further  inquiry.  I  know  it  has  been  said,  by  his  de- 
tractors, that  he  was  on  all  sides  of  every  question.  Not  only 
is  this  not  true,  but  his  career  was  consistent  from  first  to 
last  If  he  changed  his  views,  it  was  always  for  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  trimmer,  since  he  never 
changed  sides  merely  tf or  the  purpose  to  be  with  the  winners. 
He  was  indifferent  to  public  applause  as  the  word  is  usually 
understood.  Such  was  his  prescience  and  such  the  depth  of 
his  convictions,  so  forceful  his  way  of  stating  them,  that  he 
carried  public  opinion  whither  he  wished.  To  some  persons 
his  ultra-orthodox  creed  was  an  anachronism.  Such  persons  do 
well  to  remember  that  this  creed  had  to  do  with  transcendental 
problems, — problems  for  which  there  is  no  final  solution  in 
sight  Mr.  Gladstone  was  no  bigot.  He  willingly  accorded  to 
those  who  differed  with  him  the  same  right  that  he  claimed 
for  himself.  While  his  native  land  was  always  first  in  his  af- 
fections, he  never  sought  her  aggrandizement  by  the  sacrifice 
of  justice  and  right.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine 
that  what  is  ethically  wrong  cannot  be  politically  advantageous. 
Notwithstanding  his  intense  and  untiring  activity  in  behalf 
of  the  public  welfare,  he  ranked  high  as  a  man  of  letters  and 
as  a  scholar.    As  an  orator  no  man  of  his  day  surpassed  him; 
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indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  equaled  him.  Notwith- 
standing his  sixty  years  in  public  life,  and  in  spite  of  the  temp- 
tations to  which  his  probity  was  exposed,  no  breath  of  mercen- 
ary motives  ever  attached  to  his  name.  The  same  is  true  of  Tiis 
private  life,  for  it  was,  from  first  to  last,  untouched  by  a 
whisper  of  a  scandal.  No  doubt  many  of  his  contemporaries 
in  all  civilized  lands  were  as  genuinely  patriotic,  just,  honor- 
aUe,  large-hearted,  and  altruistic  as  he;  all  that  is  here 
claimed  for  him  is  that  he  was  the  highest  type  of  what  the 
educated  class  ought  to  stand  for.  No  man  could  be  more  un- 
tiring in  the  quest  for  truth  or  more  valiant  in  its  defense.  No 
man  of  his  day  so  happily  blended  the  schdar  and  the  citizen. 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  notable  and  noble  Englishman 
was  his  German  contemporary,  Bismarck.  Both  men  were  equal- 
ly able;  but  how  diflferent  the  principles  according  to  which 
they  regulated  their  public  acts  I  A  statesman  of  supreme 
ability  whose  career  is  shaped  by  the  maxim,  "  My  country, 
right  o\  wrong,"  may  for  a  time  accomplish  great  results ;  but 
history  is  a  standing  witness  to  the  transitoriness,  relatively 
speaking,  of  such  greatness.  Few  thinking  men  will  deny  that 
the  policy  of  brute  force  put  into  effect  by  the  Iron  Chancellor 
has  already  brought  untold  ills  on  Germany,  and  has  done 
much  to  demoralize  the  politics  of  the  world.  Who  will  have 
to  pay  the  heaviest  penalty?  The  educated  man  ought  to  take 
part  in  politics,  or,  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say,  in  government. 
It  is  evident  that,  with  the  strongly  marked  tendency  of  all 
governments  to  increase  the  sum  of  intelligence  in  its  citizens, 
political  morality  can  be  promoted  only  in  case  the  educated 
take  an  interest  in  civic  affairs.  The  importance  of  this  posi- 
tion is  clearly  seen  in  the  results  that  flowed  from  the  attitude 
taken  by  Socrates  and  his  disciples,  the  attitude  of  total  ab- 
stention.   He  was  guilty  of  holding  what,  at  least  in  our  time. 
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must  be  considered  a  f-undamental  error,  that  morals  and  poli- 
tics, or  government  and  morality,  can  always  be  kept  apart, 
and  are  necessarily  at  variance.  The  fate  of  ancient  Greece 
was  so  lamentable,  because  almost  all  of  her  philosophers  stood 
aloof,  and  permitted  her  affairs  to  be  managed  by  unscrupulous 
self-seekers.  To  some  extent  the  Romans  were  wiser ;  at  lea&t 
they  discriminated  more  clearly  the  connection  intelligence  had 
with  the  welfare  of  the  community.  But  too  many  of  her 
best  men  were  ^^ce-seekers,  and  the  office-seeker  must  abnost 
always  cater  to  the  ignorant  or  unscrupulous.  Moreover,  the 
ignorant  in  Rome  so  largely  outnumbered  the  intelligent,  that 
the  influence  of  those  who  were  both  enlightened  and  patriotic 
kept  constantly  growing  smaller.  The  government  took  no 
interest  in  promoting  popular  intelligence.  The  result  was 
inevitable. 

It  is  especially  true  of  democracies,  that  where  political  mo- 
rality is  at  a  low  ebb  it  is  due  to  men  who  sacrifice  morals  for 
political  preferment.  The  saying  is  both  trite,  and  confirmed 
by  experience,  that  the  private  morality  of  the  office-seeker 
and  the  office-holder  is  generally  higher  than  his  public  moral- 
ity. He  must  have  some  virtues  in  order  to  win.  By  the  very 
constitution  of  his  being,  man  must  live  in  society.  He  caimot 
be  merely  gregarious;  he  must  be  social.  So,  too,  every  up- 
right citizen  must  contribute  more  to  the  state  than  he  receives 
frcMn  it.  Wherever  he  comes  in  contact  with  its  functions,  he 
must  improve  and  elevate.  The  educated  man  not  only  cemes 
in  touch  with  a  larger  number  of  activities  than  his  fellow 
whose  intellectual  equipment  is  less  complete,  but  his  influence 
is  greater.  As  the  educated  man  will  recognize  the  active  re- 
lation which  be  occupies  to  the  government,  he  will  not  be  coo- 
ICBt  to  be  the  mere  passive  scholar  or  thinker;  he  will  not  he 
content  to  know  what  has  happened  or  is  happening,  or  tD 
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iotfaom  men's  motives ;  he  will*  also  try  to  influence  tiidr  con- 
coct He  will  not  be  a  recluse  either  by  his  own  choice  or 
tfiat  ef  his  fellow-citizens.  He  will  not  be  like  the  scientist, 
wbo  has  a  mefe  acaden»c  inlepest  iii  disease;  be  will  be  the 
^I^ieian,  nrfiose  chief  aim  is  to  prevent  or  cure. 

Samuel  Johnsoti  was  unqtiestiooably  the  most  learned 
Englishman  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  had  a  larger  stock 
of  infbrmation  well  in  hand  than  any  odier  man  of  his  time. 
B«t  hid  whimsicalities,  his  rude  tongue,  his  disgusting  person- 
al habits,  his  utter  innbility  to  comprehend  the  other  point  of 
view,  preclude  his  admission  into  the  rank  of  the  educated  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Yet,  on  the  whole.  Dr.  Johnson's 
iafltience  was  good.  His  most  disagreeable  traits  were  per- 
sonal, while  his  words  and  his  moral  example  were  wholesome. 
It  has  recently  been  asserted  by  several  competent  judg^,  that 
t»  one  of  three  men,  or  to  the  trio  combined,  it  was  due  that 
the  iconoclastic  spirit  which  found  such  violent  expression  in 
the  Fi^ench  Revolution  never  gained  a  foothold  in  England. 
These  three  men  were  Edmund  Burke,  Samuel  Johnson,  and 
John  Wesley. 

hk  Our  geneHation  we  have  seen  two  men  of  fine  literary 
te0(e»,  extensive  information  though  in  a  different  domain, 
wlloM  influence  Upon  society  was  almost  zero.  These  men  were 
Th^reau  and  Ruskin :  the  former  dominated  by  the  most  rad- 
ical individualism,  the  latter  by  an  unpractical  medievalism. 
^mh  men  are  a  misfit  ever)n»vh€re ;  and  while  the  authority  of 
their  writings  rtiay  be  elevating  within  a  limited  sphere,  per- 
sMal  contact  with  them  could  profit  but  little.  If  a  state 
is  at  all  conceivable  in  which  such  men  constituted  a  majority, 
there  could  be  no  progress,  because  no  cooperation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  those  in  authority  were  passive  anarchists 
ttbe  Toktoi,  tmqtiestionably  the  greatest  literary  man  of  our 
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time,  the  result  would  be  different.  By  his  endeavor  to  cany 
out  in  practice  the  categorical  imperative,  or,  to  express  it 
more  simply,  the  Golden  Rule,  he  is  merely  acting  c«i  a  prin- 
ciple every  upright  citizen  observes  so  far  as  he  can;  though 
perhaps  Tolstoi  has  reached  a  goal  which  for  most  men  is 
yet  a  long  way  off,  possibly  forever  unattainable. 

What  attitude  towards  his  constituents  the  genuinely  edu- 
cated man  who  is  a  candidate  for  an  elective  office  should  take 
is  not  easy  to  define.  The  writer  has  in  mind  an  instance 
where  such  a  man  was  defeated  for  an  important  office  by  an- 
other who  is  every  way  his  inferior,  because  he  emphatically 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  pot-house  politiciaa 
who  could  be  ignored  only  at  the  price  of  defeat.  We  must 
live  under  some  sc«t  of  government,  and  too  often  we  are  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  an  tmfit  candidate  and  one  who  is 
more  unfit.  No  one  will  deny  that  there  are  now  among  us, 
as  there  have  always  been,  men  holding  high  elective  offices 
who  were  chosen  solely  because  of  popular  confidence  in  their 
ability  and  integrity;  but  unfortunately  such  men  are  few. 

Worse  than  government  by  unfit  men  is  the  vicious  methods 
often  employed  in  the  management  of  educational  institutions 
irom  the  country  school  to  the  university.  Men  are  made  pres- 
idents and  superintendents  and  principals  who  are  fit  neither 
by  education  nor  character  nor  aims.  Some  of  these  persons 
would  probably  not  commend  their  methods,  but  they  justify 
their  actions  by  the  plea  that  success  is  above  everything  else ; 
and  so  they  make  use  of  the  means  that  will  insure  what  they 
call  success.  Besides,  it  is  easy  to  find  teachers  in  plenty  who 
take  the  position  that  it  is  not  their  business  to  look  after  the 
morals  of  those  who  come  to  them  for  instruction,  but  only  to 
impart  knowlege. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  standard  here  set  up  for  education 
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is  so  high  as  to  be  forever  unattainable,  except  for  a  small  mi- 
nority, I  admit  its  validity  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  divine  the 
future.  The  same  objection  has  been  made  against  Christian- 
it}'  for  nearly  two  thousand  years;  yet  the  church  does  not 
despair  or  relax  its  efforts.  If  the  object  of  all  instruction,  of 
all  the  energy  put  forth  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  world,  is 
to  promote  the  largest  good  for  the  greatest  number,  education 
can  aim  at  nothing  less  than  is  here  proposed.  Such  a  goal 
can  be  reached,  or  even  more  or  less  closely  approached,  only 
by  combining  the  widest  knowledge  with  the  will  to  use  it  for 
the  good  of  those  about  us.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  keep 
OMistantly  before  our  minds  some  wise  words  of  the  late 
Thomas  H.  Huxley:  "We  live  in  a  world  which  is  full  of 
misery  and  ignorance,  and  the  plain  duty  of  each  and  all  of 
us  is  to  try  to  make  the  little  corner  we  can  influence  somewhat 
less  miserable  and  somewhat  less  ignorant  than  when  we  en- 
tered it.  To  do  this  effectually  it  is  necessary  to  be  possessed 
of  only  two  beliefs :  The  first,  that  the  order  of  nature  is  as- 
certainable by  our  faculties  to  an  extent  which  is  practically 
unlimited;  the  second,  that  our  volition  counts  for  something 
as  a  condition  of  the  course  of  events." 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  SITUATION  INi  SCOTLAMD. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JAMES  LINDSAY^  P.  D. 

I. CANNOT  deny  so  reasonable  and  nattrral  a  request  as  that  I 
shotild  say  something  of  the  ecclesiastical  situation  in  Scotland 
at  this  time.  The  House  of  Lords  has  given  a  decision  which 
may  in  some  senses  be  said  to  have  created  a  church  crisis  in 
Scotland.  But  I  wish  to  say  I  should  not  have  done  so  of  my 
own  wish  or  initiative.  I  am  no  ecclesiastic,  and  'have  no  more 
remote  wish  than  to  be  thought  such.  I  am  not  writing  to 
gfiVe  ecclesiastical  points, — ^though,  even  in  our  multitude  <rf 
wisdoms,  that  mi^t  not  be  difficult, — ^but  simply  to  render  the 
situation  somewhat  more  intelligible  to  those  readers  of  the 
BiBLioTHECA  Sacra  who  are  remote  from  the  local  scenes  and 
understandings  of  the  case.  I  shall  endeavor  to  write  so  tem- 
perately as  to  offer  no  just  cause  of  offense  to  any  church  or 
party,  consistently  with  faithfulness  to  fact  and  conscientious 
conviction. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  soon  told.  The  Union  of  the  Free 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland  was  effected 
in  1900.  Both  churches  took  their  temporalities  with  them 
into  the  Union.  They  were  supposed  to  take  the  like  princi- 
ples with  them  also,  though  that  could  not  very  well  be.  For 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  had  not  held — nor  professed 
to  hold — the  Establishment  principle,  which — as  laid  down 
by  the  House  of  Lords — was  an  integral  part  of  the  position 
of  the  Disruption  fathers.  Not  the  whole  Free  Church,  how- 
ever, went  into  the  Union.     Whilst  the  overwhelming  ma- 
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jority  went  orcr  into  the  United  Free  Church,  a  small  section 
elected  to  remain  as  the  Free  Church,  and  to  represent  the 
Free  Church  of  Disruption  times.  For  the  Church  of  Disrup- 
tion iimes — the  church  of  Chalmers,  Candlish,  Guthrie,  and 
Cunningham — held  precisely  what  this  small,  nonconforming 
section  hold.  These  fathers  left  the  Establishment  because 
they  did  not  consider  it,  as  it  then  existed,  to  be  a  puce  or 
ideal  EststHishment.  But  they  had  not  broken  with  the  prin- 
eipte,  and  the  EstaWishment  has  long  had  ceded  to  it  the  things 
for  which  they  contended. 

Ne  effijrt,  unfortunately,  was  made  by  the  United  •'Free 
Church  to  conciliate  this  section,  or  come  to  terms  1^  oflfering 
tfiem  any  i^easonaWe  proportionate  share  in  the  property.  They 
wtre  few, — net  thirty  ministers  amongst  them, — ^and  it  se«ms 
to  hariK'been  ti^cen  for  granted  that  they  would  not  make  cost- 
ly appeal  to  the  Jfouse  of  Lords.  To  take  this  fior  granted 
was  nc)t  trery  justifiable,  for  many  of  the  appeals  to  the  Lords 
»e  Tery  unexpectedly  taken,  and,  besides,  are,  fA)en  taken, 
oftener  successful  than  is  altogether  creditable  to  the  Scottish 
Cbtfft  of  Session.  I  am  saying  nothing  of  the  extreme  harsh- 
ness with*  which  this  minority  church  was  treated  by  the  Unit- 
ed Free  Church.  Enough  to  say  that  an  Appeal  to  the  House 
ef  Lords  became  necessary  for  them,  and,  in  making  it,  they 
claimed,  in  terms  of  ordinary  Trust  Law,  the  whole  property 
belonging  to  the  Free  Church  proper  as  it  had  existed  anterior 
to  the  Union.  Twice  the  case  was  heard  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and,  at  close  of  the  second  hearing,  the  judges — by 
fere  to  two— declared  the  minority  church  to  be  the  rightful  or 
legal  Free  Church,  and  held  that  the  United  Free  Church  must 
relinquish  the  property  that  had  been  held  by  the  Free  Church, 
amounting  to  a  few  millions.  It  was  a  most  startling  decision, 
— not  for  any  demonstrable  injustice  in  terms  of  law,  but  for 
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the  magnitude  of  the  losses  involved.  Technical  law  could 
not  well  decree  otherwise,  and  the  risks  were  known.  But,  on 
broad  grounds  of  equity,  it  must  readily  be  granted  to  have 
been  a  hard  case  for  the  United  Free  Church ;  hard  for  the  old 
Free  Church  that,  in  uniting  with  a  sister  church, — and 
an  estimable  one, — she  should  have  forfeited  the  dowry  she 
brought  with  her  into  the  Union.  Bnt  the  Lords  held  she  had 
lost  her  churchly  identity  by  uniting  with  a  church  that  did 
not  hold  the  same  principles  on  matters  like  the  Establishment 
principle  and  predestination.  The  Lords — as  became  their 
forensic  position — refused  to  go  mto  doctrinal  disputations, 
or  do  other  than  deal  with  the  technical  question  of  the  prop- 
erty held  by  the  church  under  the  Law  of  Trusts.  The  origin- 
al principles  or  articles  of  agreement  having  been,  in  what 
their  lordships  considered  fundamental  principles,  departed 
from,  the  property  was  declared  to  have  been .  forfeited.  Of 
course,  the  fact  is — after  the  event — universally  recognized  to 
have  been  already  existent  that  there  was  no  proviso  providing 
for  the  majority,  or  two-thirds,  taking  the  property  with  them, 
in  the  event  of  change  of  doctrinal  position.  The  lack  of  some 
such  proviso  has  brought  it  about  that,  in  law  and  in  fact,  in 
constitution  and  in  creed,  the  "  Wee  Frees  " — ^as  the  minority 
church  is  popularly  termed  here — ^have  been  declared  by  the 
highest  legal  tribunal  in  the  land  to  be  the  true  "Frees." 
Numberless  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  what  is 
called  the  "  spiritual  independence  "  of  the  church  has  been  in- 
vaded or  interfered  with.  But  these  have  been  so  often  shown 
to  be  futile  and  absurd  that  I  simply  pass  them  over.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that,  had  the  property  not  been  so  great, 
— so  great  as  to  be  burdensome  to  the  victorious  minority, — 
nothing  would  have  been  heard  of  the  decision.  Yet,  however 
insignificant  the  property  might  have  been,  the  principles  of 
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judgment  would  have  been  quite  the  same.  The  decision  testi- 
fies how  strongly  the  responsible  judges  of  the  House  of  Lords 
held  by  the  principle  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum.  Well  they 
must  have  known  what  their  overturning  the  verdict  of  the 
Scottish  Court  would  mean,  yet  they  did  not  flinch. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  lessen  one's  sense  of  the  calam- 
itous nature  of  the  decision  for  the  United  Free  Church, — a 
church  great  in  all  respects  whatsoever.  The  responsibility 
must  in  fairness  be  said  to  rest  on  the  ecclesiastical  leader- 
ship that  voluntarily  led  her  into  the  trouble,  rather  than  on 
the  Lords,  who  simply  performed  an  imposed  duty  of  ex- 
treme difficulty.  To  the  United  Free  Church  it  is  naturally — 
and  truly — an  appalling  situation,  but  perhaps  more  care  and 
wisdom  might  have  been  expended  on  how  the  calamity  was 
to  be  borne.  At  any  rate,  her  spiritual  greatness  was  in  risk 
here.  One  can  hardly  choose  but  wonder  how  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  her  present  would  compare  with  the  silent  heroism 
and  the  grand  spirit  of  sacrifice  that  irradiated  the  calamitous 
issues  following  in  the  wake  of  1843.  That  example  consti- 
tuted a  spiritual  heritage  so  affecting  and  sublime  that  its  emu- 
lation would  more  than  compensate  the  loss  of  any  number  of 
millions  of  property.  One  can  deeply  sympathize  with  the 
United  Free  Church  in  losses  felt  in  manner  most  poignant 
and  severe,  and  yet  feel,  when  the  floodgates  of  ill-advised 
speech,  raillery,  vituperation,  and  threatening  have  been 
opened  all  over  the  land,  misgivings  as  to  whether  the  grandeur 
of  silent  heroism  and  sacrifice  had  not  better  have  been  allowed 
more  freely  to  fall  on  the  countrymen  of  Carlyle.  "  Silence 
is  the  element  in  which  g^eat  things  fashion  themselves  to- 
gether; that  at  length  they  may  emerge,  full  formed  and  ma- 
jestic, into  the  daylight  of  Life,  which  they  are  thenceforth  to 
rule."  "  Nay,  in  thy  own  mean  perplexities,  do  thou  but  hold 
Vol.  LXII.    No.  245.     11 
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thy  Umgue  for  one  day:  on  the  morrow,  how  much  clearer  axe 
thy  purposes  and  duties;  what  wreck  and  rubbish  have  those 
BMite  workmen  within  thee  swept  away,  when  intrusive  noises 
were  shut  out  I"  "  The  great  silent  men,'*  again  'tis  said, 
"  scattered  here  and  there,  each  in  his  department ;  silently 
thinking,  silently  working,  whom  no  morning  newspaper 
makes  mention  o£l  They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  Strong^ 
churches — »o  less  than  strong  men — should  know  that  "  the 
*  tatent  of  silence '  is  our  fundamental  one,"  whether  in  uKU'k 
or  in  defeat  and  calamity.  The  want  of  such  continence  an 
speech  has  been  lowering  to  the  tone  of  religious  life  in  this 
country  for  many  days  and  weeks  past.  Scotland  has,  it  mttst 
in  justice  be  owned,  owed  rnore  to  her  ^eat  secular  press,  tor 
balance  amd  steadiness  at  this  tinne,  than  to  any  other  atgcaoy, 

Gieaft  allovvattoes  must  be  made  for  the  United  Free  Church, 
which  has  lost*  trough  its  old  **  Free  "  section,  so  very  naudi. 
Very  noble  was  that  church's  history,  many  and  great  were  Iwer 
virtues.  No  dntrch  excelled  her  in  evangelistic  zeal  or  in  oats- 
siooary  spirit,  and  none  equaled  her — as  I  wrote  in  the  Biblio- 
THECA  Sacra  years  ago,  and,  being  no  blind  partisan,  will  now 
repeat* — in  the  spirit  of  theotogical  appreciation  and  ctslti- 
vation. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  deci- 
sion on  the  Church  oi  Scotland  (the  Established  Church)  in 
wide  or  general  form.  What  eflfect  it  may  have  no  one  cam 
forecast,  but  it  does  not  seem  as  though  there  were  any  great 
likelihood  or  necessity  that  it  should  have  any  particular  effect 
upon  it.  The  Church  of  Scotland  has  for  many  years  wisely 
put  a  rational  and  liberal  interpretation, — as  Assembly  dis- 
cussions would  suffice  to  show, — on  the  act  of  subscription  to 
the  Westminster  Confession.  She  has  made  it  universally 
felt  and  recognized  that  she  asks  subscription  in  the  only  cea- 
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scmable  way  open  to  ^efilightened  men  to-day,  as  merely  indi- 
cating a  general  adhesion  to  all  the  essential  articles  of  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Perhaps  her  attitude  is 
best  illustrated  by  being  compared  with  that  of  the  small  and 
now  victorious  Free  Church.  That  church  holds  the  same 
QMifessioQ  as  the  Establishment;  yet  how  many  have  been 
wiUii^  to  sign  the  Confession  on  the  reasonable  and  ethically 
feasible  understanding  of  the  Establishment  who  would  not 
feel  able  to  ik>  so  on  the  more  crass  and  literal  exaction  of  the 
Ffee  Cbttfch.  No  doubt,  there  are  forms  of  expression  or 
modes  of  oo»ception  on  minor  matters  in  the  Confession  which 
4o  not  make  tbe  same  appeal  to  the  thought  of  men  to-day 
which  they  did  to  e^^lier  times.  But  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  Scriftore  itself.  Not  even  tbe  latter  takes,  in  every  phraae 
<x  phase,  the  like  hold  on  the  life  and  thought  of  this  genera- 
tioa  that  it  did  en  earlier  times.  Only  crude  literalists,  or  the 
bond-^lav^  of  formal  logic,  find  it  necessary  <mi  this  account 
to  set  aside  adhesion  either  to  Scripture  or  to  Confession. 

Discussions  as  to  Confessional  relaxation  have  recently 
taken  place  in  the  Established  Assembly  with,  it  must  be  said, 
no  great  wealth  either  of  reason  or  of  result.  The  life  and 
thought  of  the  church  have,  practically,  been  long  dead  to  the 
points  histrionically  harped  up(Mi.  Strange  that  never  a  single 
voice  should  have  been  raised  to  remind  the  church  that,  whilst 
aibblii^  at  these  "beggarly  elements"  of  the  past,  she  has 
been  both  blind  and  deaf  to  the  k>ud-sounding  calls  of  the 
presoit — to  tbe  vast  masses  of  new  truth — scientific,  historic, 
metaphysical,  psychological,  ethical,  aesthetic,  sociological — 
waiting  to  be  absorbed  and  assimilated,  and  related  to  her 
thought  and  theology.  This  illustrates  her  best  in  name  of 
theok)gical  progress — ^a  "  best  "  which  seems  to  know  nothing 
more  inspiring  than  Confessional  channels !  Of  my  own  views 
of  creed  subscription  I  say  nothing  here. 
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The  Church  of  Scotland  enjoys  spiritual  independence  in 
the  matters  of  creedal  interpretation  already  referred  to.  In- 
deed, her  leaders  boast  her  to  be  the  freest  church  in  Christen- 
dom. In  a  large  measure  this  is  true,  but  such  a  mode  of  stat- 
ing the  case  seems  rather  sweeping  and  absolute.  Certainly 
she  is  wholly  free  from  State  interference  in  her  creedal  inter- 
pretations and  in  the  working  of  her  splendid  endowed  terri- 
torial system,  whereby — in  parishes  old  and  new — religious 
ordinances  are  brought  within  reach  of  all  in  every  comer  of 
the  land.  No  church  could  be  freer  in  her  working  in  such 
desirable  ways.  Still,  her  freedom  is  not  so  absolute  as  might 
be  thought,  in  every  respect.  In  hardly  more  than  a  solitary 
instance  does  she  have  anything  to  do  with  the  appointing  of 
her  official  teachers  of  theology  in  the  various  divinity  halls. 
Some  of  these  appointments  are  vested  in  political  patronage, 
and  others  are  determined  by  mixed  bodies  connected  with  the 
universities,  but  not  responsible  to  the  church.  I  abstain  from 
all  remark  as  to  the  working  of  this  system :  it  is  necessary  to 
say  that  it  is  naturally  held  to  arg^e,  not  theological  freedom, 
but  lack  of  theological  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the  church.  Can 
we  blame  those  who  so  regard  it? 

How  a  way  may  be  found  out  of  the  impasse  remains  to  be 
seen,  after  the  conferences  between  the  two  churches  have 
taken  place.  For  the  present,  one  duty  appertaining  to  the 
United  Free  Church  seems  very  clear — ^to  believe,  in  her  dark 
and  cloudy  day,  that,  in  some  ways  unforeseen  and  unknown, 
these  sad  calamities  will  turn  to  her  greater  spiritual  good  and 
ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam.  Which  of  our  churches  has  no  need 
to  purge  out  the  leaven  of  pharisaism  and  self-complacency? 
Which  of  them  stands  without  need  to  humble  itself  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God,  that,  from  the  dust  of  self-abasement. 
He  may  raise  to  new  power  and  strength  ? 
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"Our  fathers'  sins  were  manifold. 
And  ours  no  less   we  own. 
Yet  wondroufily  from  age  to  age 
Thy  goodness  hath  been  shown." 

The  Free  Church — ^the  small  victorious  church— deserves  her 
own  measure  of  praise.  She  has  suffered,  has  waited,  has  en- 
dured, has  fought —  not  ignobly — and  won.  Hers  is  now  a 
splendid  opportunity;  but  whether  she  will  do  as  well  in 
churchly  growth  and  theological  expansiveness  as  she  has  in 
ecclesiastical  warfare,  seems  extremely  doubtful.  She  appears 
to  lack  progressiveness  in  theological  character  and  elastic- 
ity of  churchly  practice.  But  for  these  cramping  limitations, 
it  is  easily  conceivable  how  her  opportunity  might  have  been 
used  in  a  way  to  astonish  the  country.  We  shall  hope  higher 
things  of  her,  in  any  case,  than  merely  to  prove  a  reactionary 
church. 

Sundry  suggestions  have  been  put  forward  towards  reunion 
of  all  the  scattered  fragments  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism, 
but  these  have  been  generally  received  as  inopportune  and  im- 
practicable. The  unity,  if  compassed,  would  be  of  very  formal 
and  mechanical  character;  and  of  what  great  spiritual  worth 
could  such  unity  be?  Such  a  manufactured  unity,  visible  and 
external,  need  not  at  all  realize  the  ideal  of  our  Lord  in  his 
final  prayer  for  unity  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  truth,  and  charity. 
Not  that  the  visible  organification  of  the  spiritual  community 
can  ever  be  other  than  matter  of  serious  importance,  but  that 
our  very  sense  of  the  importance  of  unity,  in  the  external 
sense,  may  easily  betray  us,  as  it  has  often  betrayed  others, 
into  ill-considered  and  wrongful  attempts  at  its  realization. 
Ideal  unity — ^and  the  saying  will  carry  universal  assent — can 
never  be  advanced  by  unworthy  compromises,  unwise  con- 
cessions, or  unspiritual  ends,  in  them  that  unite,  but  must  be 
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furthered  rather  by  supreme  care  and  regard  for  the  interests 
of  spiritual  Christianity,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  catholic  and 
irenical  spirit,  and  for  the  possession  of  broad  and  universal 
charity.    Such  furtherance  of  imity  need  wait  on  no  issues,  no 
events,  but  may  manifest  itself  as  a  present  spiritual  unity  un- 
derlying our  sorrowful  antagonisms,  miserable  partisanships, 
and  unhappy  divisions.    It  can  draw  us  nearer  in  spirit  to  the 
vast  multitudes  of  true  believers  in  the  most  diverse  conunun- 
ions — in  all  churches  at  home  and  abroad — Established   and 
Nonconformist  alike — and  in  Roman  Catholic,  in  Greek,  and 
other  eastern  communities.    But  this  cosmopolitan  spirit — ^this 
exalted  and  heavenly  frame  of  mind — can  spring  from  com- 
munion with  no  lower  source  than  '''the  Divine  Mind  "  itself, 
"  in  which,"  to  use  words  of  Dante,  "  is  kindled  the  love  that 
turns  it,  and  the  virtue  that  showers  it  down." 

"  Che  la  mente  divlna,  in  che  8'accende 
L'amor  che  11  volge,  e  la  virtu  ch'el  piove."* 

*  Paradise,  xxvii.  110. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTES, 
WHAT  WILL  AMERICA  MAKE  OF  HER  JEWISH  IMMIGRANTS? 

They  are  too  numerous  to  be  considered  a  negligible  quan- 
tity. Already  they  constitute  nearly  or  quite  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  New  York  City,  the  number  there  being  not  less 
than  six  hundred  thousand,  and  according  to  some  authorities 
seven  hundred  thousand.  Arriving  at  that  port,  they  find  close 
at  hand  congenial  association  with  those  of  like  faith  and  lan- 
guage. They  have  become  so  large  an  element  in  the  streets 
south  of  Grand  Street,  and  east  of  the  Bowery,  that  this  district 
of  the  city  is  currently  called  "The  Ghetto."  Few  districts 
anywhere  in  the  world  hold  so  many  people  to  the  acre.  The 
six-story  tenement-house  is  common,  subdivided  into  very  small 
apartments.  There  is  almost  no  yard  room.  The  two  or  three 
parks  made  in  recent  years  by  the  city  are  crowded  with  peo- 
ple, as  the  school-yards  are  crowded  with  children  when  opened 
as  summer  playgrounds.  But  most  of  the  children  seem  to 
find  their  principal  playground  in  the  street  in  front  of  their 
tenements.  Indeed,  a  large  part  of  the  people's  life  is  enacted 
on  the  sidewalk  and  street  before  their  tenement  door,  as  in  all 
crowded  city  districts. 

Most  of  the  Jews  on  their  arrival  are  very  poor.  They 
largely  come  from  countries  where  persecution  and  disabilities 
have  shut  them  out  from  the  ordinary  chances  of  life.  The 
"  May  laws  "  promulgated  in  Russia  in  1885  sent  them  throng- 
ing to  America.  They  have  found  this  a  land  where  the  law 
recognizes  no  disabilities,  and  are  eager  to  improve  the  better 
chance  offered  them.  But  their  religious  scruples  are  a  serious 
handicap  to  entering  our  general  industrial  life.  The  occupa- 
tions are  few  that  offer  employment  to  hands  who  will  not 
work  on  Saturday.  The  scruple  about  food  is  also  a  serious 
limitation.    The  strict  Jew  refuses  beef  that  has  not  been  certi- 
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fied  by  a  rabbi  almost  as  earnestly  as  he  abhors  pork.  This 
not  only  makes  him  afraid  of  a  Gentile  hospital,  but  it  circum- 
scribes his  possibilities  of  residence  when  in  health.  He  must 
live  where  a  Jewish  butcher  is  within  reach.  These  scruples 
go  far  to  explain  their  crowding  into  cities,  and  tlieir  prone- 
ness  to  occupy  themselves  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in 
their  own  tenements  and  in  the  lines  of  trade  where  each  can 
be  his  own  master. 

They  are  not  inclined  to  be  idle,  and  their  frugality  is  al- 
most incredible.  Dr.  Blaustein,  whose  many  years  in  the  su- 
perintendency  of  the  Educational  Alliance  on  East  Broadway 
have  made  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
life  in  "  The  Ghetto,"  says  that  few  of  the  immigrants  remain 
in  that  district  more  than  five  years.  They  are  not  contented 
to  accept  as  permanent  the  crowded  conditions  of  Rtvington 
Street,  but  strenuously  save  out  of  even  their  first  small  earn- 
ings until  they  can  remove  to  a  better  quarter. 

These  Jewish  immigrants  have  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
opportunities  for  education  which  they  find  in  America.  One 
of  their  bitterest  complaints  against  Russia  is  that  her  schools 
are  in  large  measure  closed  against  them.  The  "  May  laws  " 
forbade  admitting  Jews  to  high  schools  and  universities  be- 
yond five  per  cent  of  the  population.  Not  a  few  have  sought 
America  for  the  sake  of  educational  opportunities.  Many 
Jews  are  in  our  higher  institutions,  and  they  are  winning  many 
prizes  for  scholarship.  Their  children  are  eager  attendants  on 
public  schools  and  night  schools  and  settlement  clubs  for  study. 
The  Educational  Alliance  in  New  York,  organized  by  Ameri- 
can Jews  to  help  the  immigrants  adjust  themselves  to  our 
conditions  of  life,  devotes  its  forenoons  to  the  children  who 
have  recently  arrived,  working  with  them  to  prepare  them 
for  the  public  schools  by  teaching  them  English  and  instruct- 
ing them  in  American  ways.  The  Alliance  gathers  some  three 
thousand  such  children  at  a  time,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year 
passes  nearly  six  thousand  on  into  the  public  schools.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  this  encouragement  of  the  public  schools,  the  Alli- 
ance limits  the  offers  of  some  of  its  attractive  afternoon  and 
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evening  privileges  to  those  who  are  attending  the  public  schools 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day. 

The  Alliance  has  also  a  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  "primarily  de- 
vised to  give  advice  to  people  of  the  neighborhood  regarding 
legal  difficulties,  where  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  this  country  might  otherwise  render  them  helpless. 
The  Bureau  aims  to  discourage  litigation  by  giving  timely 
counsel  to  those  who  would  probably  be  able  to  obtain  no  legal 
redress  for  their  grievances.  Where  possible,  it  arbitrates  and 
settles  differences  and  disputes  out  of  court  without  expense 
to  the  parties  concerned.'*  This  Bureau  also  names  among  its 
functions  aid  in  getting  naturalization  papers,  and  instruction 
in  the  constitution  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  country. 

The  maintenance  of  such  an  organization  as  this  Educational 
Alliance  by  the  Jews  who  have  been  longer  in  the  United 
States  shows  how  quickly  and  how  thoroughly  they  have  be- 
come Americanized,  and  how  wisely  earnest  they  are  in  helping 
forward  the  same  process  in  the  new-comers.  Probably  no 
other  people  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  as  rapid  assimi- 
lation to  new  conditions  as  the  Jews.  The  liberty  they  find  in 
America  proves  no  check  on  their  natural  capacity  of  adjust- 
ment. It  is  not  strange  that  this  unwonted  freedom  sometimes 
produces  disagreeable  assertiveness  and  arrogance,  which 
some  one  has  styled  the  faults  of  the  parvenu.  But  who  of  us 
does  not  feel  a  glow  of  patriotic  pride  when  we  read  these 
words  which  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  French  author  of  "  Israel 
among  the  Nations,"  quotes  from  a  New  York  letter :  "  No  one 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  delight  of  the  Russian  Jews  in  seeing 
themselves  treated  like  free  men,  at  liberty  to  come  and  go  as 
they  please.  They  are  so  happy  at  this  that  as  soon  as  they 
have  landed  on  our  wharves,  and  while  still  unable  to  speak  any 
language  but  their  clumsy  jargon,  they  already  feel  themselves 
Americans,  full  of  affection  for  our  land  and  of  enthusiasm  for 
our  institutions."  This  passage  recalls  to  me  the  group  of  lit- 
tle Jewish  children  I  saw  in  the  street  early  one  morning  in 
Boston  singing  with  the  utmost  zest,  "  My  country,  'tis  of 
thee,"  and  the  debating  club  of  Jewish  lads  in  their  teens,  not 
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yet  five  years  in  the  United  States,  I  heard  discuss  with  great 
intelligence  and  interest  one  of  the  national  political  problems 
of  the  day.  Remote  from  our  ideals  as  many  of  these  Jewish 
immigrants  are  when  they  come  to  our  shores,  they  become  as- 
similated to  our  life  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

This  opinion  is  not  overthrown  by  finding  that  the  east  side 
of  New  York  supports  six  daily  papers  in  the  Yiddish  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  several  theaters  and  music  halls  in  which  the 
same  language  is  used.  The  Yiddish  is  a  corrupt  German  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew  characters,  and  freely  incorporating  local  words 
and  phrases.  Its  original  formation  testifies  to  the  readiness 
of  Jews  to  adopt  what  they  found  current  around  them.  Its 
survival  through  generations  of  hardship  in  Russia  shows  the 
tenacity  of  the  Jews  under  persecution.  The  dialect  will  hard- 
ly continue  for  generations  in  our  atmosphere  of  liberty.  Mean- 
while how  prompt  is  the  Jewish  use  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  how  skillful  are  the  Yiddish  tracts  which  the  Jews  longer 
in  America  distribute  freely  among  the  fresh  immigrants,  to  in- 
form them  on  the  best  methods  of  living,  and  point  out  to  them 
the  comparative  advantages  of  different  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Many  of  the  older  immigrants  make  little  change  in  their 
speech  or  their  way  of  life.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  class  to  be  crowded  together  in  such  numbers  in 
New  York  and  three  or  four  other  cities,  instead  of  being  dis- 
tributed over  the  country.  But  the  city  life  does  not  prevent 
the  rapid  transformation  of  the  younger  generation.  Indeed, 
the  children  change  so  rapidly  as  to  cause  many  a  household 
tragedy  through  their  alienation  from  their  parents.  Too 
often,  in  abandoning  customs  and  forms  that  we  rightly  con- 
sider unessential,  they  at  the  same  time  abandon  all  religion. 
The  parents  make  this  lament  to  their  Gentile  neighbors :  "  Our 
children  have  no  longer  our  beliefs ;  they  do  not  say  our  pray- 
ers; nor  have  they  your  beliefs;  no  more  do  they  say  yotrr 
prayers ;  they  do  not  pray  at  all,  and  they  believe  in  notliing."  * 

^  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Israel  among  the  Nations,  p.  65. 
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Some  of  their  ablest  men  say  the  Jews  lose  their  idealism, 
and  become  materialistic,  in  the  freedom  of  America ;  that  tm- 
dcr  persecution  they  struggled  to  maintain  their  religion,  but 
here,  where  religion  has  full  toleration,  they  have  no  occasion 
ftir  any  other  struggle  except  to  make  a  living ;  and  thus  they 
lose  all  spiritual  energy.  There  is  no  doubt  danger  that  for  a 
time  the  Jews  will  furnish  many  recruits  to  our  agnostics  in 
region,  and  to  our  socialists  or  even  to  our  anarchists  in  poli- 
tics. But  this  is  a  passing  phase  in  the  results  of  liberty.  Not 
in  one  generation  can  the  stamp  of  centuries  in  the  Ghetto  be 
effaced.  Liberty  is  an  essential  condition  of  ever  effacing  it. 
Already  we  have  Jews  among  us  who  belong  in  the  same  class 
of  great  world-benefactors  with  Montefiore  and  Baron  dc 
Hirsch.  ,This  century  shall  see  many  more  such  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

There  have  been  enthusiastic  rabbis  who  have  styled  Co- 
lumbus a  second  Moses,  and  called  America  the  true  Promised 
Land  of  the  Jews.  We  hope  even  better  things.  Under  the 
genial  sunshine  of  liberty,  may  we  not  expect  that  the  cloak  of 
exclusiveness  which  the  Jewish  world  has  wrapped  more  firmly 
about  itself  in  centuries  of  persecution  will  be  voluntarily 
thrown  aside,  and  the  truth  of  Christianity  find  entrance  into 
Jewish  life?  It  has  been  said  that  "every  country  has  the 
Jews  it  deserves  to  have."  If  our  American  Christianity 
shows  a  genuinely  universal  spirit,  and  manifests  toward  our 
Jewish  fellow-citizens  the  persistent  warmth  and  gentleness  of 
genuine  love,  we  shall  deserve  to  see  the  branches  long  severed 
bom  the  olive-tree  here  grafted  in  again. 

OHvet,  Mich.  W.  E.  C.  Wright. 


THE  HUMANIZATION  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

"  Men,  not  things,"  is  peculiarly  the  watchword  of  the  hour. 
The  spirit  of  the  time  does  not  accept  art  for  art's  sake,  nor 
science  for  the  sake  of  science,  nor  government  for  the  sake  of 
the  nation  in  the  abstract.  All  things  for  humanity's  sake. 
In  no  sphere  is  this  tendency  more  marked  than  in  economics. 
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What  a  change,  for  example,  from  the  crude  mediaeval  concep- 
tion of  value  as  something  inherent  in  the  material  thing!  That 
notion  led  economic  thought  in  a  wrong  direction.  It  brought 
the  monks  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  the  merchant  must 
cheat  at  one  end  or  the  other  of  every  transaction,  for  he  asks 
more  for  every  article  than  he  has  paid  for  it.  They  did  not 
perceive  that  the  value  of  an  object  is  enhanced  by  being  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  to  meet  some  human  need.  The 
mistake  was  in  considering  material  things  solely  in  themselves, 
when  the  actual  concern  is  their  relation  to  the  desires  and  wel- 
fare of  human  beings.  Only  in  such  relation  can  value  exist 
at  all. 

How  far  we  have  come  to  our  present  recog^tion  of  human 
desires  as  the  motive  force  in  economic  activity!  The  latest 
text-book  at  hand  ^  devotes  an  early  chapter  to  "  Psychic  In- 
come," in  which  he  rightly  traces  value  back  to  its  source  in 
gratification. 

The  Manchester  school  recognized  certain  human  desires; 
but  how  meager  a  creature  was  their  "  economic  man  " !  He 
was  characterized  by  two  desires :  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  mar- 
ket, and  to  sell  in  the  dearest  market.  If  he  had  other  desires, 
they  were  so  nearly  rudimentary  as  to  be  powerless  before  the 
dominant  two. .  The  chief  end  of  this  imaginary  creature  was 
the  production  of  goods.  The  wealth  of  nations  came  to  be 
thought  of  apart  from  the  welfare  of  the  human  individuals 
that  make  up  the  nation,  and  whose  ambitions  and  sentiments, 
hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  trials,  are  incomparably  more  im- 
portant that  the  material  goods  they  produce.  The  Manches- 
ter school  developed  a  needed,  but  after  all  a  partial  and  in- 
complete, truth,  in  its  laissez-faire  doctrine.  Taken  alone,  it 
could  almost  be  called  inhuman.  \t  ruled  sympathy  out  of 
human -relations  in  the  business  world,  and  gave  occasion  for 
calling  Political  Economy  "the  dismal  science."  It  bade  us 
look  on  our  fellow  human  beings,  in  the  struggles  of  industrial 
life,  as  impassively  as  on  the  pawns  of  a  game  of  chess.  The 
"  let-alone  "  theory  became  more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  econo- 
*  The  Principles  of  Economics.    By  Frank  A.  Fetter,  Ph.  D. 
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mists  than  even  the  welfare  of  little  children,  and  these  the- 
orists generally  opposed  legislation  to  limit  the  hours  of  work 
in  factory  and  mine,  and  to  forbid  confining  children  to  long 
days  of  toil.  The  poets  like  Mrs.  Browning  in  her  "  Cry  of  the 
Children,"  were  wiser  in  that  generation  than  the  economists. 

However,  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  econo- 
mists came  to  see  that  the  producing  activities  of  human  beings 
are  crippled  by  conditions  that  dwarf  their  human  nature. 
On  this  ground,  if  there  were  no  higher,  we  can  justify  police 
regulations  to  prevent  men  working  in  mines  not  properly 
guarded  against  accident,  and  against  their  working  so  many 
hours  in  the  locomotive  cab  that  they  lose  the  power  to  notice 
danger-signals,  or  working  on  indefinitely  under  any  condi- 
tions that  crush  out  hope  and  vigor. 

Even  the  current  vogue  of  "  the  economic  interpretation  of 
history  "  does  not  refute  this  contention.  That  phrase  at  first 
suggests  the  materializing  of  human  interests.  Shall  a  man's 
life  be  measured  by  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth?  Shall  idealism  be  made  secondary  to  houses  and 
lands,  and  profit  and  loss?  Are  men  controlled  by  affection 
for  the  things  that  perish  in  the  using?  Is  not  the  life  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  more  than  raiment?  When  we  ask 
these  questions,  it  is  to  insist  that  man  shall  be  estimated  by 
the  spirit  that  is  in  him,  not  by  the  appurtenances  attached 
to  him. 

But  "  the  economic  interpretation  of  history  "  has  another 
meaning.  When  John  Hampden  refused  to  pay  ship  money 
the  issue  was  not  a  few  shillings  more  or  less.  The  fight  be- 
gun in  form  about  a  small  tax  was  in  reality  a  struggle  for  a 
g^eat  principle.  So  material  things  may  be  symbols  of  spiritual 
things.  A  man's  property  may  be  the  materialization  of  his 
personality.  The  most  remarkable  sign  of  the  humanization 
of  Political  Economy  is  the  fact  that  studies  in  the  economic 
interpretation  of  history  are  rapidly  enriching  economics  with 
all  human  and  historic  interests.  The  simplest  economic  rea- 
sons justify,  also,  large  expense  from  public  taxation  to  edu- 
cate and  train  the  young  to  efficiency.    The  material  product- 
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iveness  of  Massachusetts,  under  its  elaborate  and  costly  school 
system,  compared  with  the  production  of  Louisiana,  or  any 
other  State  that  spends  as  little  on  schools,  will  show  this  at  a 
glance.  And  even  economists  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  higher 
ground,  and  justify  the  education  of  children  and  the  protec- 
tion of  laborers  because  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  best 
thing  a  nation  can  secure.  The  humanizing  oi  economics  ap- 
pears in  the  recognition  of -the  whole  man  as  worth  attention* 
with  all  the  experiences  and  activities  of  his  soul.  Along  with 
this  goes  the  recognition  of  all  men  as  entitled  to  consideration 
in  the  development  of  econcwnic  theory.  It  is  a  great  gain  to  so- 
ciety to  have  this  science  sharing  so  promptly  in  the  genuine 
democratic  spirit  of  the  time.  The  danger  of  economics  losing 
itself  in  sociology  is  after  all  only  an  academic  danger. 

w.  E.  c  w. 


NOTES  ON  BRITISH   THBOLOOT  AND   PHILOSOPHY. 

A  WORK  of  more  than  ordinary  range  and  merit  is  "His- 
tory of  Eurc^an  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,'^  by 
John  Theodore  Merz.^  Indeed,  in  its  range  and  amplitude 
it  may  be  said  to  be  quite  extraordinary.  For  the  range  and 
amplitude  of  European  thought  in  the  nineteenth  century 
were  so  vast,  and  the  complexity  of  its  intellectual  activities 
was  so  great,  that  large  powers  will  be  required  of  him  who 
would  be  historian  of  its  thought,  in  the  widest  sense  of  that 
term.  But  Dr.  Merz  has,  so  far,  shown  himself  possessed  of 
such  powers,  and  in  these  two  volumes  has  attained  a  high  and 
rare  degree  of  success  in  his  elaborate  undertaking.  For  these 
volumes,  concerned  as  they  are  with  the  scientific  thought  of 
th-e  nineteenth  century,  are  but  the  first  part  of  the  entire  work, 
the  second  part  of  which  will  be  awaited  with  interest  as  con- 
tinuing the  discussion  within  more  strictly  philosophical  terri- 
tori<2S.    I  say  "  more  strictly,"  because  even  these  two  volumes 

*« Edinburgh:  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.  Vol  I.  Pp.  xiv,  458. 
Price.  10s.  6d.,  net.    1896.    Vol.  H.    Pp.  xlii,  807.    Price,  158.,  neU 

1903. 
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contain  many  points  of  discussion  relative  to  philosophers 
Kke  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Herbart,  Locke,  Lotze,  Spencer,  and 
others,  but  the  next  part  of  the  work  will  be  of  more  purely 
philosophical  character. 

In  these  volumes,  then,  it  must  be  said,  we  find  the  most 
comprehensive  and  illuminating  account  of  the  historic  pro- 
cesses of  nineteenth-century  science  that  has  yet  been  given 
us,  amd  it  is  given  us  in  so  clear,  intelligible,  and  sympathet- 
ic a  style  as  to  make  us  feel  that  the  author's  work  has  been 
cxceUently  done  even  in  its  more  detailed  aspects.  Would 
that  our  scientific  specialists  shared  more  largely  in  this  oom- 
{M-ebensiveness  of  outlook!  In  the  first  volume,  the  author 
first  of  all  traces  the  growth  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  the  great 
nations  of  Western  Europe.  The  account  of  the  rise  of  Ger- 
man research  is  particularly  interesting  and  useful,  as  is  also 
the  notice  of  Britain's  contribution  to  germinal  ideas  in  Sci- 
ence. Chapters  on  the  Astronomical  and  the  Atomic  views 
of  Nature  follow,  and  in  these  the  work  of  Newton  and  Dal- 
ton,  respectively,  receives  careful  and  appreciative  attenti(Mi. 
The  Atomic  view  is,  in  the  view  of  Dr.  Merz,  "still  in  a 
somewhat  unstable  condition"  (vol.  i.  p.  386). 

Passing  from  these  astronomical  and  chemical  discussions 
at  the  close  of  the  first  volume,  we  turn  to  the  second  instal- 
vo&it  of  this  important  work.  This  new  volume  presents  a 
wide  array  of  subjects  and  points  of  view.  We  have  the 
kinetic  or  mechanical  view  of  Nature,  the  physical  view,  the 
morphologplcal  view,  the  genetic  view,  the  vitalistic  view,  the 
psycho-physical  view,  the  statistical  view,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  mathematical  thought  during  the  century.  Of  this 
last,  the  author  makes  the  significant  remark  that  "it  is  the 
first  attempt  to  give  to  this  abstract  region  of  thought  a  place 
in  a  general  history  of  intellectual  progress"  (vol.  ii.  p.  vi). 

The  discussion  of  the  kinetic  view  of  nature  in  the  first 
chapter  makes  exceedingly  interesting  reading,  the  discussion 
being  illumined,  as  usual  with  our  author,  by  valuable  notes. 
The  next  chapter,  dealing  with  the  physical  view  of  nature, 
sets  out  more  perfectly  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
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conception  of  energy.  The  views  already  dealt  with — whether 
astronomic  or  atomic  or  kinetic — are  shown  to  have  been  in 
no  case  all-embracing.  The  conclusion  is  come  to  that  "a 
certain  character  of  artificiality  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  199)  adheres  to 
modem  dynamical  explanations.  The  tendency  is  also  noted 
of  "  purely  scientific  thought "  to  run  up  into  "  philosophical 
problems." 

We  are  next  ushered  upon  the  morphological  study  of  nature. 
The  morphological  and  genetic  aspects  are  dealt  with  in  sep- 
arate chapters,  and  set  forth  in  their  relations  to  the  statical 
and  dynamical  aspects  of  the  abstract  sciences.  Noteworthy 
is  the  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  morphological  studies  of 
Goethe  and  of  Cuvier.  The  morphological  period  is  set  down 
as  from  1800  to  1860.  Particularly  timely  is  the  treatment  of 
the  vitalistic  view  of  nature  in  the  succeeding  chapter.  The 
bearing  of  Darwin's  principle  of  natural  selection  on  final 
causes  is  therein  treated  (vol  ii.  pp.  411-414,  434-437),  and 
we  are  told  "  there  is  a  natural  result  in  development,  but  there 
need  not  be  a  purpose  "  (p.  413),  the  "  apparent  end  and  pur- 
pose "  being  the  result  of  a  "  process  of  natural  choice,  of  au- 
tomatic adjustment"  (p.  435).  Now,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  certain  smallness  and  unsatisfactoriness  in  teleological  dis- 
cussions that  end  thus.  Of  course,  the  difficulties  or  objec- 
tions to  end  or  purpose  arising  out  of  the  physical  or  biological 
order  must  have  due  weight  attached  to  them,  so  far  as  they 
carry  us.  But  we  simply  cannot  delude  ourselves  into  think- 
ing teleology  can  be  overthrown  in  this  easy  way.  A  less 
partial  and  limited  way  must  be  taken,  inclusive  of  the  ends 
of  man's  life  and  spirit — ^which  far  outreach  the  physical  or- 
der, by  which  they  are  neither  determined  nor  measured — 
and  then  it  will  be  seen  how  far  the  teleological  character  of 
man's  development  is  from  being  disproved.  From  matter  up 
to  mind  and  spirit,  there  is  end,  and  there  is  purpose,  and, 
mind  and  spirit  once  reached,  man  is  borne  onwards  into 
the  realm  of  the  unseen,  where  he  shares  the  teleological  ends 
and  purposes  of  that  eternal  Spirit  who  worketh  hitherto,  and 
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also  works  in  us.  This  higher  teleology  is  not  less  surely 
felt  among  us  to-day  than  it  ever  was. 

Space-limits  forbid  me  to  follow  out  in  detailed  comment 
chapters  that  succeed  on  psycho-physical,  statistical,  and 
mathematical,  modes  of  viewing  Nature.  It  is  only  possible 
now  to  remark  that  the  work  closes  by  emphasizing  how  the 
word  "  order  "  underlies  all  scientific  thought,  and  the  idea  of 
"  unity  "  stands  at  its  end.  "  It  may  even  be  held  that  the 
scientific  mind  advances  from  the  idea  of  Order  or  arrange- 
ment to  that  of  Unity  through  the  idea  of  Continuity  "  (vol. 
ii.  p.  747). 

The  second  volume  closes  by  the  announcement  that  the 
second  part  of  this  massive  work  will  pass  into  the  realm 
of  the  purely  philosophical  problems  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  relate  these  to  the  discussions  of  scientific 
thought  given  in  these  two  volumes. 

A  welcome  addition  to  theological  literature  is  found  in  "  Se- 
lections from  the  Literature  of  Theism,"  edited  by  Professor 
Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D.,  King's  College,  London,  and  Dr.  H.  R. 
Mackintosh,  Aberdeen.^  The  choice  of  editors  has  been  a  fortun- 
ate one.  Professor  Caldecott  has  already  made  a  name  for  him- 
self in  the  sphere  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  Professor 
Mackintosh  has  not  left  us  without  some  good  signs  of  prom- 
ise. The  Introductory  Notes  and  Explanations  are,  conse- 
quently, very  well  done,  and  the  work  will  be  of  great  service 
to  students  entering  upon  their  theological  studies.  The  Se- 
lections are  taken,  historically,  from  the  great  theistic  writers, 
with  the  view  of  stimulating  students  to  think  for  themselves. 
They  are  not  meant  to  do  the  student's  thinking  for  him,  but 
to  raise  his  thinking  to  higher  power.  The  subjects  under- 
taken by  Professor  Caldecott  are,  Anselm,  Aquinas,  Descar- 
tes, Spinoza,  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  Berkeley,  Cousin, 
Comte,  and  Janet,  while  those  by  Dr.  Mackintosh  are,  Kant, 
Schleiermacher,  Mansel,  Lotze,  Martineau,  and  Ritschl.  The 
Notes  and  Bibliographies  are  open  to  detailed  criticism  at 
many  points,  but,  as  I  have  illustrated  many  of  these  else- 
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where,  I  shall  here  forbear.  The  kind  of  selective  work  in- 
volved in  such  editing  is  more  difficult  than  it  looks,  and  the 
editors  mufet  have  allowance  for  this.  Taken  in  whole,  their 
not^s  and  comments  are  scholarly,  fresh,  and  up-to-date  in 
character.  And  it  is  a  great  boon  to  the  theological  beginner 
to  have  such  a  book  as  this  put  into  his  hand,  where  he  can 
make  early  acquaintance  with  the  great  roll  of  theistic  writers 
by  means  of  the  biographical  notices  and  the  extracts  here 
supplkd.  Some  objection  might  very  well  be  taken  to  the 
exclusion  of  certain  names,  and  the  insertion  of  others,  such 
as  Comte.  Still,  though  not  without  some  regrets  in  the  mat- 
ter, we  think  the  editors  have,  on  the  whole,  pretty  well  justi- 
fied their  choices  and  determinations,  alike  of  writers  and 
extracte.  It  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Mackintosh,  or  some  one  else, 
does  not  give  us  a  better  book  on  Lotze — ^more  appreciative 
and  just — than  any  we  have  in  English.  The  appearance  of 
such  a  work  as  the  present^  quickening  the  interest  of  theo- 
logical students  at  the  outset  in  the  great  theistic  problems,  is 
a  hopeful  sign  for  theological  study  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  problems  are  always  there — of  profound  and  perennial  in- 
terest— and  one  can  only  rejoice  at  every  fresh  endeavor  to 
foster  interest  in  their  solution. 

I  therefore  heartily  commend  this  book  to  readers  of  the 
BibLtotheca  Sacra  who  are  interested  in  the  discussion  of 
Theififm.  James  Lindsav. 

KiUnarnock,  Scotland. 
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ARTICLE   XI. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

John  Henry  Barrows,  A  Memoir.    By  Mary  Eleanor  Bar- 
rows.   8vo.    Pp.  450.    Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto :  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company.    1904.    $1.50,  net. 
Biography  at  its  best  should  accomplish  three  things:    it 
should  tell  an  intrinsically  interesting  story ;  it  should,  by  sym- 
pathetic interpretation,  wise  selection  of  material,  and  judi- 
cious reticence,  force  the  reader  to  see  its  subject  "  in  his  habit 
as  he  lived;"  and  that  subject  should  be  one  of  such  interest 
and  power  that  the  reader  will  be  attracted  and  influenced  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner  as  by  actual  contact  with  a  person. 
Biography  at  its  best,  therefore,  requires  that  a  good  subject 
find,  at  the  right  moment,  his  natural  biographer,  and  this  is 
what  has  happened  in  the  present  instance.    One  hesitates  to 
say,  remembering  the  excellent  work  in  this  field  that  has  been 
done  in  recent  years,  that  the  biography  under  consideration 
takes  rank  with  the  best  of  it;   but  certainly,  considering  the 
character  of  the  subject  and  the  aim  of  the  writer,  it  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  In  her  prefatory  note,  Miss  Barrows  says  that  she 
is  addressing  not  only  her  father's  friends,  but  also  those  *'  in- 
terested in  any  intensely  human  document,"  and  that  she  con- 
ceives her  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  "genius  for 
friendship."    With  these  conditions  in  mind,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  Life  could  have  been  made  more  effective. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  interesting  story,  the  kind  of  book 
one  may  open  at  random,  sure  of  being  carried  on  by  the  fas- 
cination of  the  narrative.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  stage  of  Pres- 
ident Barrows'  career  has  the  greatest  charm.  The  account 
of  his  student  days  at  Olivet,  New  Haven,  and  New  York  has 
upon  it  the  beauty  of  dawn,  of  a  great  promise ;  it  is  a  native 
American  idyl,  typical  no  doubt  of  the  hard  conditions  and 
splendid  hopes  of  many  struggling  young  humanists  both  then 
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and  now.  The  imagination  lingers  with  pleasure  upon  the 
thought  of  the  young  students,  himself  and  his  brother,  with 
their  hardships,  their  enthusiasm  for  scholarship,  their  fine 
pleasures,  their  devotion  to  each  other.  It  is  a  winning  picture. 
One  follows  him,  again,  with  delight  on  his  first  European 
journey — the  journey  on  which  he  met  the  lady  who  became 
his  wife — in  the  course  of  which  he  lived  in  Paris  for  four 
months,  met  Tourgueneff,  had  a  dangerous  adventure  on  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  which  he  vividly  describes,  visited  Italy,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Greece.  That  this  was  truly  a  poetic  pilgrim- 
age, in  which  his  quick  eye,  trained  intelligence,  and  impress- 
ible nature  gave  him  the  quintessence  of  every  experience,  the 
following  passage  from  his  description  of  St.  Peter's  will  show : 
"  The  ever  genial  summer  air,  the  mighty  acres  of  marble 
pavement,  the  sculptured  pilasters,  the  magnificence  of  the 
chapels,  the  sublime  canopy  beneath  the  dome,  rising  a  hun- 
dred feet,  though  seemingly  far  lower,  the  endless  riches  which 
never  tire  and  always  startle  you  by  new  discoveries,  the  long 
cataracts  of  sunlight  that  dash  down  through  the  consecrated 
spaces,  and  above  all  that  sculptured  epic  poem,  that  splendid 
garden  of  mosaics,  that  miraculous  thought  of  Michael  Angelo, 
blossomed  out  into  everlasting  azure  and  purple  and  gold, 
from  which  all  holy  apostles  and  saints  look  down  with  bene- 
diction on  your  radiant  upturned  face,  the  great  central  dome, 
buttressed  by  pillars  each  as  large  as  a  village  church  of  New 
England, — all  these  things  together,  when  God  gives  you  soul 
and  mind  enough  to  know  them,  makes  St.  Peter's  the  one 
church  of  all  the  ages."  The  chapters  devoted  to  what  may  be 
called  his  years  of  training  for  the  large  public  work  of  his 
later  life  have  their  own  peculiar  interest.  He  attended  the 
"  Beecher  Council,"  he  visited  Emerson  at  Concord,  he  had 
Vv^endcll  Phillips  as  a  guest,  he  found  himself  rather  dramatic- 
ally translated  from  Massachusetts  to  Chicago,  he  became  mo- 
mentarily the  object  of  the  ever-ready  odium  theolcgicum  be- 
cause of  a  courtesy  shown  to  Mr.  Beecher — these  are  but  few 
incidents  of  his  full,  active  life  as  minister  and  citizen.  The 
story  of  his  connection  with  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  the 
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Haskell  and  Barrows  Lectureships  on  Conipa|-ative  Religion 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  resulting  journey  to  the 
Orient  is,  of  course,  unique  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  It 
is  full,  moreover,  of  delightful  details — picturesque  description, 
vivid  impressions  of  celebrities,  and  characteristically  humorous 
or  eloquent  comment.  Merely  as  a  record  of  an  intense  and 
varied  life  the  biography  will  find  interested  readers. 

In  the  selection  and  interpretation  of  her  material.  Miss  Bar- 
rows has  shown  excellent  judgment.  Too  great  copiousness  in 
a  book  of  this  kind  is  fatal,  as  more  than  one  recent  biography 
has  proved;  the  impression  of  the  subject  is  blurred.  In  the 
story  of  President  Barrows'  life,  we  pverceive  that  only  such 
material  has  been  used  as  really  contributes  a  definite  somewhat, 
that  every  fact  counts.  The  result  is  that  as  we  read,  the  per- 
sonality develops  before  our  eyes,  and  we  are  left  with  a  single, 
consistent,  and  essentially  complete  impression.  This  is  surely 
a  triumph  not  merely  of  selection  and  reticence,  but  of  interpre- 
tation as  well.  For  the  most  part,  the  story  is  told  by  means  of 
fetters  of  President  Barrows,  extracts  from  his  sermons  and 
addresses,  and  the  testimony  of  his  friends.  But  wherever  in- 
terpretative comment  is  necessary,  it  is  given  with  admirable 
gjace  and  discretion.  The  chapters  on  "Leisure  Hours," 
**  His  Preaching,"  and  "  Citizen  and  Patriot "  are  especially 
notable  examples  of  this. 

To  those  who  knew  President  Barrows,  naturally  the  most 
interesting  aspect  of  the  book  is  its  revelation  of  his  character 
and  of  the  forces  that  made  it.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
interests  and  tendencies  of  the  mature,  experienced  man  in  the 
boy  living  amidst  almost  pioneer  simplicity, — the  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  the  feeling  for  historical  parallels,  the  literary 
enthusiasm,  the  delight  in  glowing  rhetoric.  Tlfe  earliest 
records  we  have  of  him  bear  witness  to  the  blending  in  his 
nature  of  two  elements  that  do  not  often  lodge  in  the  same 
breast,  the  Puritan  severity  and  strictness  of  conscience  and 
the  humane  delight  in  everything  "  lovely  and  of  good  report." 
These  two  elements  lived  on  within  him  to  the  end,  his  sense 
of  the  sternness  of  life  never  weakened  by  his  sense  of  its 
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beauty,  his  belief  in  man  never  darkened  by  his  knowledge  of 
evil.  Yet  if  one  were  to  choose  a  single  aspect  of  his  nature  as 
most  characteristic,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  that  expressed  by 
Miss  Barrows*  words,  "  the  chrism  of  his  anointing  was  the  oil 
of  gladness."  As  a  specimen  of  his  youthful  interest  in  ex- 
pression, the  following  bit  of  description  is  not  unworthy  of  his 
later  powers :  "  The  declining  sun  turned  the  surface  into  a  sea 
of  gold.  A  strong  wind  from  the  south  made  the  waters  heave 
in  billows,  and  the  beech,  oak,  and  hemlock  trees  which 
stretched  their  long  branches  far  out  into  the  lake  formed  a 
dark  background  to  this  sea  of  heaving  light." 

The  record  abundantly  justifies  Miss  Barrows'  assertion  that 
he  had  "  a  genius  for  friendship."  Everyone  who  knew  him 
will  bear  witness  to  his  friendliness,  his  sympathy;  his  apprecia- 
tion of  others,  his  radiant  vitality,  and  to  these  qualities  the  Life 
also  testifies.  But  above  and  including  them  was  his  unsur- 
passed gift  for  making  himself  beloved,  and  this,  of  course,  tlie 
Life  does  not  explain.  It  was  his  secret, — as  the  author  says, 
his  "genius."  And  this  power  will  be  felt  even  by  readers 
who  did  not  know  him.  The  very  record  of  his  life,  appropri- 
ately enough,  will  make  for  him  new  friends  and  extend  his 
gracious  influence. 

To  the  majority  of  readers,  his  connection  with  Oberlin  Col- 
lege will  seem  only  a  brief  incident  in  his  varied  life.  Yet  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  his  presidency  of  Oberlin  was,  in  a 
sense,  the  logical  culmination  of  his  career.  Throughout  his 
life,  a  man  of  books  as  well  as  of  action,  he  brought  to  his  duties 
an  enthusiasm  for  learning  not  always  exemplified  by  pro- 
fessional scholars ;  not  an  enthusiasm  for  either  science  or  let- 
ters divorced  from  life,  but  for  the  humane  cultivation  of  all 
the  powers  of  mind  and  soul  for  the  sake  of  the  largest  and 
most  effective  service.  To  this  end  his  own  training  had  been 
directed,  and  this  was  his  ambition  for  the  College.  In  other 
ways,  too,  the  new  responsibility  appealed  to  him,  as  the  follow- 
ing words  will  show :  "  Oberlin  possesses,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  ideals  which  I  have  always  preached,  the  ideals  of  true 
brotherhood,  real  democracy,  freedom  from  artificial  tempta- 
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-tiofis,  zeal  for  service,  devotion  to  higher  education,  intelkotual 
liberty,  independent  and  intelligent  patriotism,  and  consecration 
•to  the  expansion  of  the  divine  kingdom  among  mofi.  .  .  .  All 
f^ood  things  seem  possible  in  a  college  with  such  a  history.  J 
deem  myself  highly  favored  among  men  that  I  may  plead, 
•however  unworthily,  for  such  a  great  cause."  No  intelligent 
graduate  of  Oberlin  can  fail  to  be  thankful  that  he  devoted  his 
great  powers  at  their  highest  to  this  cause,  nor  fail  to  believe 
-that  his  three  and  a  half  years  of  service  have  borne  aad  will 
bear  abundant  fruit.  Charles  H.  A.  Wager. 

Lyman  Beecher.  By  Edward  F.  Hayward.  Pp.  114.  Bos- 
ton :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  75  cents,  net 
This  volume  brings  out  in  concise  and  clear  form  the  person- 
ality of  the  distinguished  father  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Catherine  Beecher,  Edward  Beecher, 
and  two  or  three  others,  making  a  family  which  has  left  a  very 
wide  impress  upon  the  religious  and  political  history  of  the 
country.  In  many  respects  the  father  was  greater  than  all  his 
progeny,  and  his  direct  influence  more  pervasive  and  whole- 
some than  that  of  any  of  his  children.  It  will  be  unfortunate 
if  the  rising  generation  fails  to  become  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sonality that  is  here  so  concisely  and  fully  presented. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  His  Friends  Saw  Him.  8vo.  Pp. 
135.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  75  cents,  net. 
The  special  merit  of  this  little  volume  consists  in  the  wide 
range  from  which  the  testimony  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  per- 
sonality and  work  is  drawn;  no  less  than  twenty-three  names 
of  eminence  being  attached  to  the  descriptive  and  critical  mat- 
ter.   We  need  not  say  that  they  are  all  friendly  opinions. 

History  of  American  Revivals.  By  Frank  Grenville 
Beardsley.  8vo.  Pp.  324.  New  York:  American  Tract 
Society.    $1.50. 

The  reading  of  this  volume  will  be  one  of  the  best  prepara- 
tions possible  to  aid  one  in  correctly  measuring  the  religious 
forces  now  in  operation  in  America,  and  in  judging  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  various  methods  of  church  work  that  are  proposed. 
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Beginning  with  a  full  and  clear  account  of  the  "  Great  Awak- 
ening" in  the  time  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  remarkable 
progress  in  the  growth  of  evangelical  Christianity  in  the  United 
States  is  traced  through  a  period  of  declension  during  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  through  the  "  Awakening  "  of  1800,  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  Board  and  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  through  the  later  i>eriods 
of  the  revival  in  which  Lyman  Beecher,  Asahel  Nettleton, 
Charles  G.  Finney  were  prominent  among  Congregationalists 
and  Presbyterians,  Elder  Knapp  and  Elder  Swan  among-  the 
Baptists,  the  whole  body  of  preachers  among  the  Methodists, 
aiid  numerous  others  among  the  smaller  denominations,  leading 
to  the  Great  Revival  of  1857,  which  spread  over  the  country 
through  prayer-meetings  without  any  special  connection  vrith 
individual  evangelists,  and  introducing  a  period  of  lay  move- 
ments, of  which  Moody  became  later  the  principal  figure.  A 
perusal  of  the  volume  can  but  encourage  the  faithful,  in  times 
of  declension,  with  the  thought  that  God  has  abundant  re- 
sources for  promoting  his  work  in  unexpected  ways,  so  that 
his  church  may  reap  harvests  in  fields  in  which  they  were  not 
aware  that  seed  had  been  richly  sown. 

The  Titles  of  the  Psalms:  Their  Nature  and  Meaning  Ex- 
plained. By  James  William  Thirtle.  8vo.  Pp.  viii,  386. 
I^ndon,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow :  Henry  Frowde. 

The  striking  conclusions  of  this  volume  have  already  been 
sufficiently  outlined  by  Dr.  Robert  Cameron,  in  an  article  pub- 
Hshed  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra/  but 
the  importance  of  the  work  and  of  the  startling  discovery  of 
the  author  make  it  fitting  that  some  further  reference  should 
be  made  to  it;  for  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  that  have  recently  been  made  to  the  critical  liter- 
ature of  the  Bible;  while  the  completeness  and  scientific  char- 
acter of  the  discussion  place  it  among  the  class  of  books  which 
can  never  be  superseded.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  con- 
tains the  psalms  according  to  the  Revised  Version,  with  the 
*  October,  1904.  pp.  689-710. 
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titles  discriminated  and  briefly  explained.  One  has  but  to  turn 
over  the  pages  of  this  part  to  see  what  order  is  brought  out  by 
this  theory  from  the  confusion  which  has  heretofore  prevailed. 

An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  By  Adolf 
JuLiCHER,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Mar- 
burg. Translated  from  the  second  German  edition  by  Janet 
Penrose  Ward,  with  Prefatory  Note  by  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward.  8vo.  Pp.  xxii,  635.  New  York  and  London :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    1904.    $-1.50. 

An  important  service  has  been  rendered  to  students  of  the 
New  Testament  in  England  and  America  in  the  translation  of. 
this  noted  work  of  the  famous  Marburg  professor.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  other  work  of  just  this  character  and  scope  is 
accessible  to  English  readers.  The  work  of  translation  has 
been  performed  with  skill,  so  that,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  in- 
felicity in  rendering  single  words  and  an  occasional  failure  to 
make  wholly  clear  the  meaning  of  an  involved  German  sen- 
tence, the  author's  thought  has  been  faithfully  reproduced  in 
a  thoroughly  readable  and  even  vivacious  English  style. 

The  author  does  not  claim  to  have  put  forth  an  epoch-making 
book.  Others,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  indebtedness,  have 
gone  over  the  ground  before  him  with  similar,  if  not  identical, 
results.  Himself  a  profound  and  accurate  scholar,  he  has 
aimed  to  put  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  in  popular 
form,  as  he  says  in  the  Preface,  "  I  hope  to  meet  a  want  that 
undoubtedly  exists,  outside  theological  circles,  among  people 
of  education,  by  telling  the  history  of  the  New  Testament 
from  its  beginnings  in  the  simplest  way,  confining  myself  to 
essentials."  That  there  is  need  of  such  a  work  in  English  can- 
not be  doubted. 

Professor  Jiilicher,  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  belongs  to  the 
dominant  school  of  German  theological  thought,  which  took  its 
rise  from  Ritschl  as  a  reaction  from  the  Tiibingen  school.  He 
represents  a  more  conservative  tendency  than  even  the  later 
scholars  of  that  somewhat  discredited  movement,  and  is  above 
all  things  a  consistent  adherent  of  the  historical  method  of 
research. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  careful  and  accurate  pre- 
sentation of  the  known  facts  with  reference  to  the  origin  and 
growth  of  our  New  Testament,  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  take 
serious  exception  to  it ;  but  that  different  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  those  facts  is  illustrated  in  that,  with  the  same 
facts  before  them,  upon  which  they  are  agreed,  Professor 
Jiilicher  infers  that  the  Apostle  Paul  must  have  been  put  to 
death  at  the  end  of  the  two-years'  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
while  Professor  Harnack  argues  as  strongly  for  a  release  from 
the  first  imprisonment,  for  further  missionary  activity  in  the 
West  and  also  in  the  Orient,  and  for  a  later  martyrdom  at 
Rome.  Again,  with  the  same  facts  before  them,  Professor 
Jiilicher  argues  against,  and  Professor  Bacon  for,  the  tradi- 
tional authorship  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  on  the  traditional  lines  of  modern 
introductions  to  the  New  Testament,  except  that  the  more  com- 
mon order  is  reversed  and  the  natural  order  of  development 
adopted,  placing  first  the  history  of  the  individual  writings, 
second  the  history  of  the  Canon,  and  third  the  history  of  the 
transmission  of  the  text.  The  writings  considered  in  the  first 
part  are  grouped  under  three  headings — The  Epistles,  The 
Apocalyptic  Literature,  The  Historical  Books. 

Naturally  the  Pauline  epistles  are  treated  first,  ten  of  tliem 
being  denominated  "  The  Genuine  Epistles,"  the  Pastorals 
and  Hebrews  classed  together  as  "  The  Deutero-Pauline/' 
The  fact  is  noted  that  by  many  (by  the  majority  according  to 
the  author)  Second  Thessalonians,  Ephesians,  and  large  parts 
of  Colossians  are  rejected,  but  he  does  not  "  hold  that  the  objec- 
tions even  to  these  last  three  are  insuperable."  He  pays  his 
respects  to  the  newest  criticism  of  the  Dutch  school  in  the  re- 
mark that  "only  those  who  lack  all  critical  power  have  at- 
tempted to  shake  "  the  four  great  epistles.  In  view  of  this  gen- 
eral attitude,  then,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  not 
even  the  genuine  fragments  detected  by  many  acute  modem 
scholars  as  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  Pastorals,  especially  of  Sec- 
ond Timothy,  are  acknowledged  by  Jiilicher.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  name  the  author  of  Hebrews. 
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Of  the  seven  Catholic  epistks  that  are  next  treated,  four 
ve  regarded  as  pseudonymous,  First  Peter  being  assigned  to 
the  very  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  James  and  Jude  to  late  in 
the  second  century,  and  Second  Peter  is  asserted  to  be  "not 
<Mily  the  latest  document  of  the  New  Testament,  but  also  the 
.least  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  Canon."  The  three  epistles  of 
John  belong  to  the  Johannine  literature,  and  are  assigned  to  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

The  Apocalypse,  which  is  treated  separately,  is  regarded 
*'  as  the  work  of  a  Christian  of  about  the  year  95,  who  in  many 
places  inserted  older  Apocalyptic  fragments,"  while  a  some- 
what close  relationship  to  the  other  Johannine  literature  is  ac- 
knowledged. 

For  the  solution  of  the  Synoptic  problem  the  widely  accepted 
two-source  theory  is  adopted.  "  Mark  was  used  as  a  primary 
source  by  both  Matthew  and  Luke,"  and  the  second  source  was 
probably  "an  Aramaic  document  composed  by  Matthew  be- 
tween the  years  60  and  70,"  and  was  shortly  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  Greek  in  several  different  versions.  The  hypothesis 
of  an  original  Mark  is  rejected,  and  the  evidence  pronounced 
insufficient  to  prove  that  Matthew  made  use  of  Luke  or  Luke 
of  Matthew.  Besides  the  two  principal  sources,  both  Matthew 
and  Luke  must  have  made  use  of  other  authorities  or  tradi- 
tion, partly  oral,  partly  written.  The  birth  narrative  of  Luke 
especially  bears  evidence  of  being  derived  from  a  separate 
written  source.  The  author  holds  that,  among  the  many 
sources  mentioned  by  Luke  in  his  introduction,  there  could 
.have  been  but  few  complete  Gospels,  and  that  in  the  Synoptics 
we  have  preserved  to  us  the  best  that  ever  existed  under  that 
title.  "  The  gospel  story  was  never  and  nowhere  so  truly,  fully, 
and  plainly  told  as  in  Matthew,^  Mark,  and  Luke." 

That  the  Fourth  Gospel  can  have  come  from  the  pen  of 
John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  is  emphatically  denied,  but  its  au- 
thorship is  attributed  to  an  ardent  disciple  of  his,  who  in  the 
second  century  sought  to  repel  attacks,  and  especially  danger- 
ous Jewish  attacks,  upon  Christianity  by  writing  a  truer  gos- 
pel than  had  yet  been  set  forth. 
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The  Acts  is  not  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  apostolic  age, 
but  was  composed  by  an  unknown  writer  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  who  made  use  of  the  diary  of  one  of  Paul's 
companions  and  other  written  sources,  as  he  also  made  use  of 
written  sources  for  the  composition  of  the  third  Gospel.  The 
persistent  tradition  connecting  Luke  with  the  two  works  is 
best  explained  by  the  supposition  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
"  we  "  document  made  use  of  in  the  latter  half  of  Acts. 

In  the  second  part  the  gradual  process  is  traced  by  which 
the  twenty-seven  books  were  collected  and  finally,  after  much 
discussion  and  widely  varying  practice  in  different  regions, 
came  to  universal  acceptance,  so  as  to  receive  the  stamp  of 
canonicity.  This  discussion  will  prove  illuminative  to  the  or- 
dinary lay  reader,  and  will  be  of  value  to  any  who  are  led  for 
the  first  time  to  call  in  question  the  older  dog^a  of  inspiration. 

The  history  of  the  text  is  carried  out  in  the  same  thorough 
manner,  but  will  be  of  least  interest  to  the  ordinary  reader  and 
student.  Austin  Hazen. 

A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Gospels.  By  Ernest  De 
Witt  Burton,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Svo.  Pp.  vii,  144.  Chicago: 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press.    $1.00,  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  compact,  conclusive,  and  scholarly 
introductions  to  the  four  Gospels  that  have  been  published. 
The  author's  conclusions  are  fairly  conservative,  and  the  book 
can  safely  be  put  into  the  hands  of  readers  who  do  not  have 
access  to  a  wide  range  of  literature.  His  conclusions  upon  the 
Fourth  Gospel  will  best  illustrate  the  character  of  the  work : — 

"If  now  we  attempt  to  combine  and  interpret  all  this  evi- 
dence, it  seems  to  point  to  the  following  conclusion :  The  nar- 
rative of  the  life  and  discourses  of  Jesus  proceeds  from  an  eye- 
witness of  the  events,  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus,  in  all  proba- 
bility John  the  son  of  Zebedee.  The  whole  material  has,  how- 
ever, been  melted  and  recast  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  Lapse 
of  time,  change  of  surroundings,  contact  with  a  new  type  of 
thought,  desire  to  make  Jesus  and  his  teaching  intelligible  to 
the  men  with  whom,  now  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  he 
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has  to  deal,  have  all  operated  to  make  the  book,  not  merely  a 
narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  a  series  of  historical  sermons 
shaped  to  meet  the  needs  of  living  readers.  This  material  left 
the  hand  of  the  author,  moreover,  not  in  the  form  of  the  book 
which  we  have,  but  in  a  number  of  smaller  books.  In  its  spirit 
the  book  is  far  more  the  work  of  a  preacher  seeking  to  develop 
spiritual  life,  than  of  an  historian  seeking  to  produce  an  accu- 
rate record  of  past  events.  The  gospel  as  we  possess  it  shows 
the  hand  of  an  editor  or  editors  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
material  which  he  or  they  had,  and  possibly  of  a  careless  copy- 
ist or  binder  in  the  arrangement  of  it.  The  precise  extent  of 
the  editorial  work,  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  causes  which 
have  given  the  book  its  present  form,  are  as  yet  unsolved  prob- 
lems. But  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  bulk  of  the  ma- 
terial exists  in  the  form  which  the  apostle  gave  it,  even  the 
style  being  his"  (pp.  128-129). 

L'Apotre  Paul  et  Jesus  Christ.     Par  Maurice  Goguel, 

Licencie  es-lettres.     gvo.     Pp.  393.     Paris :  Librarie  Fisch- 

bacher.    1904. 

As  has  been  before  stated  in  these  pages  (vol.  Ixi.  p.  697), 
Dr.  Goguel  frankly  avows  his  adherence  to  the  historico-crit- 
ical  school.  In  the  preface  to  this  book,  he  states  that  he  con- 
stantly endeavors  to  use  an  exclusively  historical  method.  He 
says :  "  If  it  is  true,  as  is  universally  admitted  to-day,  that 
Christianity  is  but  one  of  the  facts  of  history  and  must  be 
studied  as  such,  one  can  hardly  apply  to  3uch  study  a  method 
too  radically  historical."  And  in  this  book,  this  method  is  ev- 
everywhere  apparent.  Nothing  is  taken  for  granted.  No  Scrip- 
ture text  is  used  without  a  good  reason  being  given  for  its 
use  in  just  that  manner.  No  revelation,  as  the  term  was  for- 
merly used,  is  ever  taken  as  the  basis  of  an  argument.  The 
method -everywhere  employed  is  one  of  critical  analysis;  and 
the  impression  left  after  reading  is  that  the  results  reached 
are  a  fruit  of  the  scientific  spirit  applied  as  far  as  is  possible  to 
matters  of  religion.  If  this  method  anywhere  appeals  to  the 
reader,  he  will  appreciate  this  book. 

This  book  is  not  open  to  the  objection  sometimes  brought 
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against  this  school  of  writers,  viz.  that  the  results  of  their 
study  are  chiefly  negative.  As  each  chapter  is  finished  in  its 
order,  on  Sin,  God,  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Work,  Salvation, 
Morals,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  a  firm  basis  reached 
for  faith  and  for  further  study,  that  real  constructive  work  has 
been  done ;  and  when  the  final  conclusions  are  reached,  we  feel 
that  with  them  we  stand  upon  solid  ground.  These  conclu- 
sions are:  "That  the  study  we  have  made  proves  that  the 
apostle  was  perfectly  faithful  to  the  teaching  of  his  Master.  .  . 
We  reject  absolutely  the  line  of  reasoning  which  would  make 
Paul  the  real  creator  of  Christianity.  The  opinion  that  he 
was  the  falsifier  of  genuine  Christianity  does  not  seem  any  less 
erroneous.  .  .  .  Paul  was,  indeed,  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  developed  but  did  not  alter  the  teaching  of  Jesus." 

On  the  whole,  the  book  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
very  excellent  products  of  French  scholarship  which  have  of 
late  been  coming  to  us,  and  which  include  the  works  of  such 
men  as  Sabatier,  Reville,  Menegoz,  Bovon,  and  others. 

Frederick  W.  Hass. 

Bible  Study  Popularized.  By  Rev.  Frank  T.  Lee,  author 
of  "  Popular  Misconceptions  as  to  Christian  Faith  and 
Life."  8vo.  Pp.  315.  Chicago:  The  Winona  Publishing 
Co.    $1.25,  net. 

The  mere  reading  of  the  Bible  in  course  does  not  give  one  a 
sufficiently  comprehensive  view  of  its  object,  and  of  the  real 
sublimity  of  the  method  by  which  its  ends  are  attained.  The 
present  volume  will  be  found  of  great  value  as  an  introduction 
to  a  more  systematic  and  fruitful  method  of  its  reading  and 
study.  The  author  treats  in  an  intelligible  and  interesting 
manner  of  how  we  came  by  the  Bible  in  English ;  how  to  mak^ 
personal  use  of  the  volume;  how  to  study  it  by  periods,  by 
books,  and  by  characters  and  topics ;  how  to  make  use  of  its 
sermons  and  addresses,  its  scenes  and  incidents;  and  how  to 
promote  its  profitable  study.  It  is  the  work  of  a  thoughtftil* 
pastor  wTio  has  had  much  experience  in  preparing  such  matter 
for  the  press  and  will  be  found  a  most  useful  handbook  for' 
Bible  stiidents  of  evefy  kind. 
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Through  Science  to  Faith.  By  Newman  Smyth.  New 
Edition.  8vo.  Pp.  xx,  282.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $1.50,  net. 

In  the  preface  to  this  new  edition,  Dr.  Smyth  does  well  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  salient  points  of  the  dis- 
cussion bearing  most  directly  upon  the  misconceptions  of  sci- 
ence most  prevalent  at  the  present  time.  He  will  especially  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  adhering  to  the  simple,  positive 
methods  of  presenting  the  theistic  argument.  We  are  not  "  to 
adapt  science  to  religions,  or  to  impose  faith  upon  science," 
but  simply  to  learn  "  the  significant  facts  "  of  science,  "  make 
the  most  of  their  theories  or  explanations  "  of  these,  then  in- 
quire for  ourselves  what  "  may  be  their  higher  and  larger  sig- 
nificance for  our  rational  and  religious  conception  of  the 
world"  (pp.  5,  6).  Following  this  method,  the  author  ably 
and  convincingly  presents,  in  three  chapters,  the  evidence  of 
direction  in  nature,  even  in  the  history  of  living  cells,  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  moral  character  is  to  be  discerned  in  this 
directing  architect.  The  chapters  on  "  The  Significance  of  the 
Beautiful,"  "  The  Coming  of  the  Individual,"  "  Retrogression 
in  Evolution,"  "  Restoration  in  Evolution,"  "  The  Principle 
of  Completion,"  and  "The  Prophetic  Value  of  Unfinished 
Nature  "  make  up  a  very  attractive  table  of  contents. 

The  Gospel  and  the  Church.  By  Alfred  Loisy.  Trans- 
lated by  Christopher  Home.  Svo.  Pp.  277.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.    $1.00,  net. 

One  of  the  most  acute  and  satisfactory  replies  to  Professor 
Harnack's  little  volume  entitled  ''The  Essence  of  Christian- 
ity "  is  made  by  the  French  Abbe,  Alfred  Loisy.  It  is  withal 
an  excellent  handbook  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and 
one  which  can  be  read  with  equal  profit  by  Protestant  or  Cath- 
olic. Nothing  can  be  more  to  the  point  than  the  criticism 
which  the  Abbe  makes  upon  this  class  of  critics  to  which 
Ftarhack  belongs  than  that  they  minimize  the  gospel  to  the 
contracted  limits  of  some  single  proposition  which  originates 
chiefly  fi'om  their  own  speculative  philosophy ;  whereas,  as  he 
justly  contends,  "  the  essence  of  the  gospel  can  only  be  deter- 
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mined  by  a  critical  discussion  of  the  gospel  texts,  the  most 
sure  and  most  clearly  expressed  texts,  and  not  those  whose  au- 
thenticity or  whose  meaning  may  be  doubtful.  To  build  a  gen- 
eral theory  of  Christianity  on  a  small  number  of  texts  of  mod- 
erate authority,  neglecting  the  mass  of  incontestable  texts  of 
clear  significance,  would  be  to  sin  against  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  criticism.  Following  such  a  method,  a  more  or 
less  specious  doctrinal  synthesis  might  be  offered  to  the  public, 
but  not  the  essence  of  Christianity  according  to  the  gospel. 
Herr  Harnack  has  not  avoided  this  danger,  for  his  definition 
of  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  not  based  on  the  totality  of 
authentic  texts,  but  rests,  when  analyzed,  on  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  texts,  practically  indeed  on  two  passages: — 'No  man 
knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father:  neither  knoweth  any  man 
the  Father,  save  the  Son,'  and  '  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you,'  both  of  them  passages  that  might  well  have  been  influ- 
enced, if  not  produced,  by  the  theology  of  the  early  times. 
This  critical  prepossession  might  thus  have  exposed  the  author 
to  the  misfortune,  supreme  for  a  Protestant  theologian,  of 
having  founded  the  essence  of  Christianity  upon  data  supplied 
by  Christian  tradition"  (pp.  11-12). 

And  again,  "  Herr  Harnack  does  not  conceive  Christianity 
as  a  seed,  at  first  a  plant  in  potentiality,  then  a  real  plant,  iden- 
tical from  the  beginning  of  its  evolution  to  the  final  limit  and 
from  the  root  to  the  summit  of  the  stem,  but  as  a  fruit,  ripe, 
or  rather  over-ripe,  that  must  be  peeled,  to  reach  the  incor- 
ruptible kernel;  and  Herr  Harnack  peels  his  fruit  with  such 
perseverance,  that  the  question  arises  if  anything  will  remain 
at  the  end.  The  method  of  dismembering  a^  subject  does  not 
belong  to  history,  which  is  a  science  of  observation  of  the  liv- 
ing, not  of  dissection  of  the  dead.  Historical  analysis  notices 
and  distinguishes,  it  does  not  destroy  what  it  touches,  nor 
think  all  movement  digression,  and  all  growth  deformity.  It 
is  not  by  stripping  Christianity  leaf  by  leaf  that  the  law  of  its 
life  will  be  found.  Such  a  dissection  leads  of  necessity  to  a 
special  theory  of  philosophical  value  doubtless,  but  of  little  ac- 
count from  the  positive  standpoint  of  history.     It  is  not  for 
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the  theologian  (unless  in  quite  a  personal  exercise  of  his  intel- 
ligence), and  still  less  is  it  for  the  critic,  to  seize  religion  on  the 
wing,  dismember  it,  extract  a  something  and  declare  it  unique, 
by  saying,  *This  is  the  essence  of  Christianity.'  Let  us  re- 
gard the  Christian  religion  in  its  life,  observing  by  what  means 
it  has  lived  from  the  beginning  and  is  still  sustained;  let  us 
note  the  principal  features  of  this  venerable  existence,  con- 
vinced that  they  lose  nothing  in  reality  or  importance,  'be- 
cause to-day  they  are  presented  to  us  under  colors  that  are  not 
those  of  a  former  time  "  (pp.  19-20). 

"The  expositors  accused  of  belittling  Christ  might  easily 
reply  that,  to  attribute  to  Him  the  ideas  that  seem  to  one's  self 
to  be  the  nearest  to  truth  is  perhaps  to  honor  Him  less  than 
might  be  imagined.  The  gospel  texts  are  at  hand,  and  it  is 
solely  by  their  testimony  that  the  question  should  be  decided  " 
(p.  56). 

And  so  throughout  the  writer  brings  into  prominence  the 
breadth  of  conception  that  is  involved  in  a  living  organism 
such  as  Christianity  is.  The  volume  discusses  the  sources  of 
the  Gospels,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
church,  the  Christian  dogma,  and  the  Catholic  worship. 

The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome.    By 
Samuel  Ball  Platner,  Western  Reserve  University.    8vo. 
Pp.  xiv,  514.    Boston :  Allyn  and  Bacon.    1904.    $3.00. 
This   book  is  the  best  comprehensive  treatise  on  Roman 
topography  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English  language.    It 
differs  from  Lauciani's  "  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient 
Rome"  in  that  it  not  only  describes  the  extant  remains,  but 
considers  also  both  the  monuments  known  to  us  from  classical 
literature  and  those  which,  existing  until  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  have  now  disappeared.     "The  book  is  intended 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  topography  of 
ancient  Rome  for  students  of  Roman  antiquities  and  history, 
and  incidentally  as  a  book  of  reference  for  those  who  have 
any  special  interest  in  the  monuments  which  still  remain."  For 
the  latter  class  of  students  particularly,  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  ancient  literature  and  inscriptions  are  given,  as  w^Il  as 
Vol.  LXII.    No.  245.     13 
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full  references  to  current  periodicals  and  standard  works  on 
topography. 

At  the  outset,  Professor  Platner  gives  several  chapters  of  a 
more  general  nature,  including  building  materials  and  meth- 
ods ;  following  this  the  Tiber  and  its  bridges  are  described,  then 
aqueducts  and  sewers,  and  next  walls,  gates,  and  roads.  The 
remaining  monuments  are  considered  topographically  rather 
than  chronologically,  the  Palatine  hill,  the  Capitoline  hill,  the 
Forum  and  surrounding  districts,  the  Campus  Martins,  the 
Aventine,  the  Caelian,  the  Esquiline,  the  trans-Tiberine  Dis- 
trict, and  so  on.  Naturally  special  interest  attaches  to  its 
lengthy  description  of  the  Roman  Forum,  where  the  recent  ex- 
cavations (since  1898)  have  aroused  the  interest  of  the  edu- 
cated world. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  write  so  excellent  a  book  upon  a  sub- 
ject in  which  there  are  so  many  conflicting  opinions,  but  Pro- 
fessor Platner,  while  everywhere  presenting  the  results  of 
most  recent  researches,  has  been  conservative,  and  has  aimed  to 
present  no  definite  statements  which  have  not  already  been  gen- 
erally accepted  by  scholars.  The  author  acknowledges,  in  the 
Preface,  his  special  indebtedness  to  that  master  of  Roman  to- 
pography, Professor  Christian  Htilsen,  of  the  German  Archaeo- 
logical Institute.  To  this  well-known  scholar  the  book  is  ded- 
icated. Numerous  illustrations  and  plans,  thoroughly  up  to 
date,  accompany  the  work.  Walter  Dennison. 

Business  Documents  of  Murashu  Sons  of  Nippur,  dated 
in  the  Reign  of  Darius  II.  (4^4-404  b.  c).  By  Rev.  Albert 
T.  Clay,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Semitic  Philology 
and  Archaeology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Series 
A.  Cuneiform  Texts  edited  by  H.  V.  Hilprecht.  Volume 
X.  "Eckley  Brinton  Coxe  Junior  Fund."  Pp.  xix.  87. 
Philadelphia:  Published  by  the  Department  of  Archaeology 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    1904. 

In  this  volume,  Dr.  Clay  has  continued  the  publication  of 
the  contract  tablets,  belonging  to  the  Persian  period,  which 
were;  found  by  the  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Nippur. 
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During  the  course  of  the  third  campaign^  in  May,  1893,  a 
room  was  discovered,  by  Director  Haynes,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  northwestern  ridge,  containing  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  documents,  which,  upon  examination,  turned  out  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  archives  of  the  Murashu  Sons,  a  business 
firm  which  flourished  in  Nippur  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ. 

These  tablets  give  us  an  interesting  insight  into  the  com- 
mercial conditions  and  business  relations  as  they  existed  in 
Nippur  during  the  reig^  of  the  Persian  Kings,  Artaxerxes  I. 
(464-424  B.  c.)  and  Darius  II.  (424-405  b.  c).  They  are  of 
interest  not  only  to  the  student  of  Babylonian  civilization,  but 
also  to  the  student  of  the  Old  Testament,  because  they  reveal 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Jews  lived  in  the  Babylonian 
exile.  Not  only  do  we  find  a  large  number  of  Jews  engaged  in 
business  transactions  with  the  Murashu  Sons,  but  we  also  learn 
that  the  river  Chebar,  at  which  Ezekiel  and  his  companions 
were  settled  (Ezek.  i.  3),  passed  through  or  near  the  city  of 
Nippur.  The  first  part  of  these  tablets,  being  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  number,  was  published  in  1898,  in  Volume  IX. 
of  the  series.  In  the  present  volume,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  more  tablets  are  added. 

Professor  Hilprecht  opens  the  volume  with  an  Editorial  Pref- 
ace, in  which  he  discusses  a  number  of  questions  connected 
with  the  interpretations  of  some  of  the  Proper  Names  which 
are  found  on  the  tablets. 

Then  follow  the  Preface  and  Introduction  written  by  Dr. 
Qay.  The  latter  contains  a  most  valuable  discussion  of  the 
seals  and  Aramaic  indorsements.  With  regard  to  the  seals 
of  the  documents,  Dr.  Clay  shows  that  they  were  made  before 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  were  affixed  by  the  scribe,  because, 
in  the  several  instances,  the  signatures  are  written  around  the 
seal;  and,  secondly,  that  the  thumb-marks,  which  are  substi- 
tutes for  the  seals,  were  always  made  by  the  debtor  or  the 
person  on  whom  the  obligation  rested. 

Besides  the  seals  there  are  found,  on  a  large  number  of  tab- 
lets, thirty-five  in  all,  Aramaic  indorsements,  which  were  appar- 
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ently  made  by  the  keeper  of  the  archives  for  ready  reference. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  indorsements,  Dr.  Clay 
has  been  enabled  to  give  a  number  of  new  and  interesting  de- 
tails concerning  them.  All  these  indorsements  were  made  be- 
fore the  clay  was  dried.  Some  of  them  were  written  with  a 
black  fluid,  others  were  incised  with  the  stylus.  The  names 
mentioned  in  the  indorsements  are  either  those  of  both  contract- 
ing parties,  or,  if  only  one  name  is  mentioned,  it  is  that  of  the 
debtor  or  obligor.  Several  of  the  dockets  throw  light  on  the 
pronunciation  of  the  names  of  gods  hitherto  undetermined. 
The  most  interesting  is  that  of  a  god,  whose  name  is  written 
ideographically  NIN.  IB.  It  was  long  known  that  this  was 
not  the  Semitic  pronunciation  of  the  name;  hence  other  pro- 
nunciations were  proposed,  as  Adar  and  Ninrag.  From  the 
evidence  collected  by  Dr.  Clay  it  now  appears  that  none  of  these 
readings  are  correct.  He  shows  that  to  the  name  NIN-IB 
corresponds  an  Aramaic  form  pronounced  perhaps  Anusht  or 
something  similar,  the  vocalization  being  as  yet  uncertain. 

After  treating  of  the  seals  and  Aramaic  dockets.  Dr.  Qay 
takes  up  some  paleographical  peculiarities  of  the  texts  pub- 
lished in  the  volume.  He  succeeds  in  determining  the  pronun- 
ciation of  several  ideograms  unknown  or  misunderstood  thus 
far,  and  also  points  out  the  interesting  fact  that  the  scribes 
differentis^ted  the  word  ilu,  or  El,  found  in  foreign  or  West 
Semitic  names,  from  the  word  ilu,  "  god,"  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, by  the  addition  of  the  plural  ending  to  the  former. 

The  next  chapter  of  the  Introduction  takes  up  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Proper  Names.  This  is  an  especially  difficult  sub- 
ject, as  many  of  the  names  are  written  ideographically.  Hence 
we  are  left  to  determine  the  proper  pronunciation  from  isolated 
phonetic  spellings  or  must  deduce  them  from  the  general  laws 
underlying  Semitic  name  formations.  In  this  section  Dr.  Clay 
has  been  especially  successful.  Owing  to  his  large  collection 
of  proper  names  and  his  long-continued  study  of  the  subject^ 
he  has  been  enabled  to  eliminate  a  number  of  faulty  forms,  as 
Bel'tashme-rihtu,  which  ought  to  be  Bel-afm-fnati-shu;  also 
the  reading'  £chepesh^ilu  now  definitely  supersedes  the  reading; 
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formerly  proposed,  Sa-epeshdn,  and  Kind-aplu  becomes  Kini. 

Dr.  Clay  also  sheds  considerable  light  on  the  hypocoristical 
names,  of  which  many  were  thus  far  obscure  in  their  forma- 
tion. Moreover,  his  recognition  of  the  element  Ja-chma  (or 
Java)  being  the  Babylonian  form  of  the  Hebrew  Jahu,  the 
suflSxed  divine  name,  found  so  frequently  in  Hebrew  proper 
names,  deserves  special  mention. 

The  Introduction  closes  with  the  Transliteration  and  Trans- 
lation of  thirteen  tablets,  which  give  an  indication  of  the  wide 
range  of  different  cases  which  appear  in  the  documents. 

In  the  second  tablet  which  is  translated  occurs  an  obscure 
term,  which  rpay  perhaps  be  explained  by  an  expression  found 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  house  is  g^ven  in  rent  from  the 
month  of  Shebat  "  unto  the  going  out  of  the  king."  This 
phrase  corresponds  exactly  to  that  found  in  1  Chron.  xx.  1: 
"  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  year,  at 
the  time  when  kings  go  out  (to  battle)."  The  time  designated 
in  the    tablet  may  therefore  be  some  military  expedition. 

In  the  third  tablet  translated  in  the  Introduction  (No.  131  of 
the  text),  occurs  the  term  gtdatu,  which  also  finds  its  explana- 
tion through  the  Old  Testament.  It  corresponds  to  the  He- 
brew gidh,  the  "  sinew." 

The  Introduction  is  followed  by  a  Concordance  of  all  the 
Proper  Names  occurring  in  the  tablets.  In  this  section  the 
progress  made  in  the  study  of  Proper  Names  is  very  evident, 
for  Dr.  Clay  is  able  to  furnish  better  readings  in  not  less  than 
twenty  cases. 

Among  the  female  names,  we  find  one  written  Pu-ru-usJi- 
sha-a^tu,  who,  as  has  since  been  pointed  out  by  Meissner,  in 
the  Orientalische  Literatur-Zeitung,  of  October,  1904,  is  none 
eke  than  the  queen  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  King  Artaxerxes 
and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  made  famous  by  Xenophon's  Anab- 
asis. To  the  Concordance  is  appended  a  list  of  Aramaic  letters 
as  found  on  the  tablets,  in  all  their  various  forms,  which  will 
be  found  very  helpful.  The  Table  of  Contents,  which  de- 
scribes very  carefully  each  tablet,  its  size  and  condition,  pre- 
cedes the  main  part  of  the  book  of  the  lithographed  section. 
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To  the  texts  of  the  tablets  is  prefixed  a  list  of  all  the  cuneiform 
signs  occurring  in  the  documents,  their  phonetic  as  well  as 
ideographic  values.  It  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  book, 
and  will  make  the  study  of  the  closely  written  texts  much 
easier.  The  few  ideographic  values  which  have  accidentally 
been  omitted  can  easily  be  supplied  by  the  careful  reader.  Thus 
to  No.  46  ought  to  be  added  en::u,  "  the  goat " ;  to  179,  under 
SE.  GIG.  BA,  kipdtu;  to  207,  eshu;  to  179,  Bdbiiu.  The  pro- 
nunciation of  US.  SA.  DU,  under  No.  76,  is  still  unknown ; 
it  is  certainly  not  emedti,  as  proposed  by  Oppert.  No.  108, 
amelu  P  A  ought  to  be  read  aklu,  **  the  scribe  "  (see  Delitzsch, 
Dictionary,  p.  56a).  The  names  of  cereals,  grouped  by  Dr. 
Qay  in  the  sign  list  under  No.  179  also  await  further  eluci- 
dation. One  of  the  cereals,  however,  written  phonetically 
duh-nu  (see  Vol.  IX.  14:  1 ;  15: 1 ;  30: 14;  etc.)  is  no  doubt 
the  Hebrew  docJian,  "  millet,"  as  was  recognized  by  Dr.  Qay. 

The  texts  themselves,  of  which  there  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  numbers  on  seventy-two  plates,  are  copied  in  a 
most  excellent  manner.  As  a  copyist  of  Babylonian  texts,  Dr. 
Clay  easily  surpasses  all  others.  The  technical  accuracy  down 
to  the  smallest  detail  is  remiarkable,  and  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise. 

The  volume  closes  with  seventeen  plates  of  photographic 
reproductions  and  a  list  of  corrections  and  additions  to  Vol- 
umes IX.-X.  The  half-tones  show  the  character  of  the  tab- 
lets, especially  the  Aramaic  dockets  and  the  various  seals. 
And  finally  there  are  some  reproductions  of  Babylonian  wine 
jars,  water  wheels,  and  water  buffaloes,  mentioned  so  fre- 
quently in  the  tablets. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  a  most  excellent  production  of  Amer- 
ican scholarship.  It  takes  high  rank  as  a  scientific  contribution 
to  Babylonian  studies.  It  certainly  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr. 
Qay  may  be  enabled  to  continue  for  many  years  to  come  the 
publication  of  the  interesting  tablets  found  by  the  expedition 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  work  which  he  has  so 
well  begun,  and  for  which  he  is  so  eminently  qualified. 

University  of  Pennsylvanidu  William  J.  Hinke. 
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Where  Does  the  Sky  Begin?    By  Washington  Gladden. 

8vo.     Pp.  335.    Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin 

&  Co.    $1.25,  net. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  that  of  the  first  of  nineteen  ser- 
mons which  have  been  preached  by  the  author  to  large  congre- 
gations in  his  home  church.  The  attractiveness  of  the  style, 
the  humanity  of  the  author's  spirit,  the  breadth  of  themes 
discussed,  and  the  intense  moral  earnestness  of  the  author 
commend  them  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 


SAMUEL  IVES  CURTISS,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

This  distinguished  scholar  and  teacher  was  bom  February 
5,  1844,  in  Union,  Conn.  His  father  was  a  Congregational 
minister,  who,  on  a  very  slender  salary,  sent  his  two  sons 
through  college  and  seminary  into  the  ministry.  Professor 
Curtiss  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1867,  and  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1870.  In  New  York  he  re- 
ceived impressions  in  the  direction  of  scholarship  and  Christian 
service  which  shaped  all  his  after  life.  Under  the  instruction 
of  such  men  as  Shedd,  SchaflF,  and  Henry  B.  Smith,  he  ac- 
quired a  passion  for  learning.  At  the  same  time,  under  the 
oversight  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  he  became  for  three  years  pastor  of 
a  mission  church,  and  determined  to  make  city  missions  part 
of  his  personal  labors  for  Christ.  In  1872,  he  and  his  wife 
sailed  for  Germany,  where  for  six  years  he  gave  himself  unin- 
terruptedly to  special  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  After  a  year 
at  the  University  of  Bonn,  he  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  became 
the  pupil  and  friend  of  I>elitzsch,  who,  more  than  any  other 
Hebraist  of  his  time,  combined  great  learning,  literary  power, 
devotion  and  interest  in  practical  Christian  work.  He  took 
young  Curtiss  into  his  confidence  and  fellowship.  He  gave 
him  private  instruction  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  Talmud. 
He  placed  manuscript  materials  and  unpublished  lectures  at 
his  disposal.  He  told  him  of  his  own  literary  methods,  and 
superintended  the  researches  of  his  pupil.    He  introduced  him 
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to  great  Orientalists,  such  as  Fleischer,  Handler,  and  Biesen- 
thal,  through  whom  he  received  knowledge  of  Hebrew  as  a 
spoken  languages,  and  came  into  possession  of  valuable  Hebrew 
MSS.  and  rare  books  on  the  subjects  investigated.  He  became 
so  close  a  friend  of  Delitzsch  that  he  could  write  with  authority 
a  memorial  pamphlet  on  the  life  of  that  scholar.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Leipzig  for  his  treatise  on  "  The  Word 
Machabee,"  and  of  Lie.  Th.  from  Berlin  for  a  thesis  on  "  The 
Aaronic  Priesthood."  In  1878,  he  became  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Literature  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  a  po- 
sition which  he  held  until  his  death.  He  was  a  teacher  of 
g^eat  efficiency,  and  indefatigable  in  all  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tution. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago  City  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  a  director  from  the  beginning.  In  1888,  he 
was  chosen  President,  and  held  that  office  through  the  rest  of  his 
life.  During  the  past  six  years  he  has  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  studying  the  submerged  religions  of 
those  lands.  The  results  of  his  work  have  appeared  in  his 
book,  "Primitive  Semitic  Religions  To-day"  (1902),  which 
appeared  in  an  enlarged  German  edition,  and  in  numerous 
articles  in  magazines.  As  investigator,  teacher,  promoter  of 
Hebrew  studies  in  America,  and  tireless  worker  to  build  up 
churches.  Professor  Curtiss  seemed  to  have  no  equal  among 
lis.  As  an  Old  Testament  scholar  he  was  conservative  and 
reverent.  With  his  friend  Delitzsch  he  reluctantly  accepted 
the  Reuss-Graf  view  of  the  literary  origin  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures;  but  he  held  firmly  to  the  supernatural  revela- 
tion contained  therein.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Bib- 
LiOTHECA  Sacra  since  1884,  and  exercised  a  wide  influence 
for  good.  While  preparing  papers  in  Zurich  to  be  read  at  tiie 
Congress  of  Orientalists  in  Basle,  August  28,  1904,  he  had  an 
attack  of  hemorrhage  of  the  brain.  A  second  attack,  in  Lon- 
don, September  21,  ended  in  death.  He  left  voluminous 
journals  of  his  explorations  in  the  East,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
some  day  be  published.  H.  M.  Scon. 
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ARTICLE   I. 


THE   CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  CHRIST  THE  KEY  TO 
CHRISTIANITY. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  DWIGHT  MALLORY  PRATT,  D.D. 

Never  were  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion  subject  to  such 
searching  criticism  as  to-day.  This  is  no  occasion  for  fear,  but 
for  congratulation,  provided  only  the  searching  be  done  by  men 
of  vision.  'Well  has  it  been  said,  that  "the  menace  of  our 
times  is  the  critic  with  no  faith  and  with  no  sense  of  the  funda- 
mental questions  of  faith."  "  The  navigator  is  not  an  astrono- 
mer :  his  first  concern  is  to  sail  by  the  heavens,  not  to  make  a 
map  of  them."  Many  men  are  attempting  to  be  astronomers, 
who  are  fitted  only  to  be  navigators.  "  The  critic  of  an  experi- 
ence must  be  its  expert."  The  key  to  Christ's  life  is  not  found 
in  the  laboratory,  but  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Not  what  we 
think  of  Christ,  but  what  he  thinks  of  himself,  must  be  the  key 
to  our  knowledge.  The  consciousness  of  Christians  must  rest 
upcm  and  be  enlightened  by  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  "  In 
his  light  we  see  light." 

What  then  were  the  fundamental  facts  in  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus  ?  What  was  his  view  of  himself?  Of  his  many  claims 
to  the  supernatural,  we  may  mention  five :  preexistence,  infalli- 
bility, sinlessness,  supernatural  power,  and  capacity,  as  Son,  to 
reveal  God. 
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1.  Pre'existence, — This  stupendous  claim  lifts  Christ  out  of 
the  category  of  ordinary  men.  He  said,  **  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  am  '' ;  "  I  came  down  from  heaven  " ;  "  I  proceeded  forth 
and  came  from  God ;  neither  came  I  of  myself,  but  he  sent  me." 
No  other  human  being  could  ever  say  this.  We  are  not  con- 
scious of  preexistence.  The  claim  of  Jesus  is  possible  on  the 
basis  of  the  truth  of  the  historic  story  of  the  Nativity  and  In- 
carnation. The  method  of  the  Nativity,  so  unhesitatingly 
affirmed  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  is  possible  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  preexistent  personality.  The  incarnation  of  such  a 
preexistent  person,  not  only  explains,  but  necessitates,  a  super- 
natural generation.  Add  sinlessness  to  preexistence,  and  this 
product  from  ordinary  generation  would  be  a  greater  miracle 
than  the  supernatural  conception  of  Mary.  **  Jesus  Christ  was 
a  new  departure  in  human  life.**  "  We  inevitably  associate  wuth 
the  ordinary  process  of  generation  the  production  of  a  new  per- 
sonality." But  Jesus  was  not  a  new  personality, — else  his  claim 
to  preexistence  was  the  wildest  fancy  or  the  most  stupendous 
fraud. 

Paul  penetrated  the  mystery  of  the  manger  cradle  when  he 
drew  the  distinction  between  the  first  and  second  Adain.  The 
one  was  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the  other,  the  Lord  from  heaven. 
The  former  was  a  living  soul ;  the  latter,  a  life-giving  spirit. 
The  birth  of  Jesus  must,  in  some  way,  be  the  regeneration  of 
humanity.  We  cannot  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  process,  but 
we  can  know  that  the  creative  Spirit  who  made  a  sinless  hu- 
manity possible  in  Jesus,  makes  spiritual  regeneration  possible 
in  all  who  believe  in  him.  To  put  sole  emphasis  on  the  phys- 
ical side  of  Christ's  supernatural  birth  is  to  miss  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  the  incarnation.  It  takes  the  redemptive  truth, 
inherent  in  t];iat  mighty  and  mystic  event,  and  drags  it  in  the 
mire  of  a  gross  materialism. 
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That  a  fatal  error  has  been  made  at  the  fountain  of  Christi- 
anity, and  perpetuated  through  nineteen  centuries,  is  inconceiv- 
able on  the  theory  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  regnant  in  the  church. 
So  interwoven  arc  these  fundamental  doctrines,  that  Canon 
Gore  says :  "  There  are  no  believers  in  the  Incarnation  discover- 
able, who  are  not  also  believers  in  the  Virgin  Birth,"  and  we 
might  add,  in  Christ's  preexistence  as  conditioning  both.  What 
is  needed  in  the  church  to-day  is  a  sense  keen  enough  to  see 
the  rationale  of  the  Incarnation,  the  spiritual  necessity  of  such 
a  human  birth  as  the  first  and  third  Gospels  declare  to  have 
taken  place.  To  admit  doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  these  nar- 
ratives would  be  "  to  strike  a  mortal  blow  at  the  authority  of 
the  Christian  church  as  a  guide  to  religious  truth  in  any  real 
sense.**  Certainly  no  thoughtful  person  would  take  seriously 
any  portion  of  the  writings  that,  at  the  outset,  entered  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  profaned  the  sanctities  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion with  a  lie. 

2.  InfalUhility. — Jesus,  in  the  consciousness  of  a  divine 
prerogative,  placed  himself  above  the  law,  as  a  higher  author- 
ity and  a  more  accurate  interpreter  and  revealer  of  God.  He 
passed  judgment  on  all  the  traditions  of  history  and  customs 
of  religion,  and  changed  or  displaced  them  at  will.  Though 
conditioned  by  a  human  nature  and  acknowledging  the  limita- 
tions essential  to  a  true  humanity,  he  never  acknowledged  any 
limitation  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  truth.  He  made  himself  the 
teacher  of  mankind  in  this  higher  sphere,  and  said  that  all  char- 
acter and  conduct  must  be  judged  by  his  words.  This  would 
be  blasphemous  egotism,  were  it  not  the  sane  and  confident  ut- 
terance of  one  so  conscious  of  his  spiritual  illumination  and 
mission  that  he  could  say,  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world." 

3.  Sinlessness. — Jesus  claimed  this  as  a  man. .  His  claim  is 
inconsistent  with  humanity  in  any  other  representative  of  the 
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race.  No  other,  in  the  rational  use  of  his  power,  has  ever  been 
able  to  say,  "  Who  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?"  To  say  this  would 
be  our  greatest  sin.  No  affront  to  Deity  is  so  offensive  as  to 
affirm  no  need,  and  acknowledge  no  sin.  What  would  be  blas- 
phemy in  us  savors  of  no  inconsistency  as  it  comes  from  the 
lips  of  Jesus.  Log^c  limps  when  it  meets  such  a  problem  as 
this.  Material  science  has  no  method  of  dealing  with  such  an 
exceptional  fact.  Its  falsity  or'truth  must  be  discovered  in 
some  more  subtle  and  accurate  way.  The  mystery  here  is  in- 
volved with  the  mystery  of  Jesus*  origin.  We  have  not  yet 
mastered  the  relation  of  spirit  to  matter ;  much  less  the  relation 
of  the  eternal  and  creative  Spirit  to  human  personality  in 
Christ  or  in  ourselves.  Physical  science  is  staggering  before 
mysteries  as  great  in  the  material  universe.  "  Nothing  can  be 
irjore  inconceivable  than  the  properties  of  ether  which  physi- 
cists find  themselves  obliged  to  postulate  to  explain  the  phenom- 
ena of  light.  How  the  ether  can  at  the  same  time  behave  like 
an  electric  solid  in  resisting  the  gliding  of  one  portion  over 
another,  and  yet  like  a  fluid  in  letting  bodies  freely  pass  through 
it,  is  a  mystery,  which  we  do  not  understand.  Nevertlieless  we 
are  obliged  to  suppose  that  so  it  is."  If  the  action  of  light  com- 
l>els  scientists  to  make  all  theories  bow  to  the  supremacy  of 
fact,  the  spiritual  phenomena  of  Christ's  life,  and  the  mystic 
and  beneficent  power  of  his  influence  through  the  passing  cen- 
turies, must  compel  all  theories  concerning  him  to  be  consist- 
ent with  these  visible  and  universally  recognized  facts.  It  is 
possible  to  study  the  incarnation,  investigate  miracles,  apply 
our  science  to  the  supernatural,  and  not  come  within  seeing 
distance  of  the  real  problem ;  for  our  final  answer  must  solve 
the  mystery  of  Christ's  life-giving  power.  He  does  what  we 
should  expect  a  heaven-sent  religion  to  do.  Wherever  he  has 
gone  he  has  left  tlie  touch  of  God  on  human  lives.    This  is  the 
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fact  we  have  to  reckon  with.  This  supernatural  phenomenon 
must  be  the  polar  star  that  guides  us  in  our  study  of  his  mys- 
tic career. 

4.  Supernatural  power, — Jesus  was  conscious  of  its  pos- 
session. He  walked  on  the  sea,  stilled  the  tempest,  quieted  the 
wind,  banished  disease  at  a  word,  fed  five  thousand  with  food 
sufficient  for  only  five,  raised  the  dead,  and  reincarnated  his 
own  body  when  death  had  demonstrated  its  mortality.  He  did 
all  this  in  his  humanity.  Our  science  has  not  yet  answered 
the  ancient  question  "  What  is  man  ?*' — nor  defined  the  original 
sovereignty  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  creative  purpose.  The 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  says  we  do  not  yet  see  all  things  put 
under  him ;  but  we  see  Jesus,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor, 
and  representing  in  his  holy  humanity  the  rightful  power  and 
sovereignty  of  a  sinless  man.  Who  knows  but  that,  in  a  holy 
universe,  man's  natural  right  is  to  walk  on  water  and  hold 
nature  subject  to  his  control? 

The  statements  of  Christ  regarding  himself  must  be  taken 
at  their  face  value,  and  the  statements  of  the  inspired  record. 
They  cannot  be  disproved.  They  may  be  proved.  "  The  logic- 
al impossibility  of  proving  a  negative  is  proverbial."  "  On  a 
subject  whose  conditions  are  unknown  to  us  the  very  attempt 
to  do  so  is  ridiculous.**  In  the  realm  of  practical  life  the  dem- 
onstrations of  Christianity  arc  all  within  our  reach.  No  theo- 
ries or  conclusions  concerning  the  insolvable  problems  of 
Christ's  personality  must  for  one  moment  be  tolerated  thjat 
hinder  faith  in  these  vital  verities.  The  beneficent  influence  of 
Christianity  must  never  be  imperilled  by  negations  incapable  of 
proof. 

5.  Jesus  was  conscious  of  capacity  to  represent  and  reveal 
God.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  put  himself  in  the  same  categof}' 
with  the  Father,  and  say  that  eternal  life  consisted  in  knowing 
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him  as  well  as  in  knowing  tlie  Father.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  an  essential  claim  to  Deity.  He  assumed  to  be  the  only  in- 
terpreter of  God,  and  the  only  door  of  access  to  knowledge  of, 
or  communion  with,  him.  He  declared  that  life  was  his  gift : 
that  his  cross  and  resurrection  were  essential  factors  in  God's 
prc^am  of  redemption;  and  that  through  him,  and  only 
through  him,  was  salvation  to  become  an  accomplished  fact  in 
human  experience.  It  is  evident  that  these  claims  bring  us 
face  to  face  with  problems  we  meet  nowhere  else.  They  cannot 
be  waved  aside  with  denial.  They  must  be  demonstrated  froni 
the  inside,  or  left  alone.  The  consciousness  of  Christ  must  be 
the  key  that  unlocks  the  mystery  of  his  life,  and  penetrates  the 
mystery  of  our  own.  Tlie  verities  or  falsities  of  the  historic 
record  can  be  demonstrated  only  by  a  spiritual  intelligence  ma- 
ture enough  to  detect  the  fundamental  truth  or  error.  To  re- 
duce Christianity  to  a  naturalistic  basis  is  to  reduce  it  to  a 
fraud.  Its  supernatural  elements  have  never  seemed  inconsist- 
ent with  its  spiritual  integrity ;  on  the  other  hand,  its  spiritual 
influence  has  been  so  extraordinar>-  as  to  demand  a  supernatur- 
al origin  and  history.  Paul,  without  the  caution  of  a  single 
reservation,  staked  everything  on  the  verities  of  the  physical 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  modern  age  has  no  occasion  to  be 
more  cautious  than  be.  Our  prudence  may  be  only  another 
name  for  loss  of  Wsion.  To  measure  Christianity  by  our  ex- 
perience is  to  degrade  it.  To  measure  Christ's  temptations  and 
tendencies  by  our  own  may  be  little  less  than  blasphemy. 
His  perfect  humanity,  with  its  susceptibility  to  all  human 
.temptations,  does  not  mean  that  he  was  under  tlie  sway  of  the 
grosser  passions.  Carnality  is  not  dominant  in  great  souls. 
Sainthood,  even  in  us,  is  not  compatible  with  surrender  to  the 
flesh.  He  who  cannot  conceive  of  the  divine  Master  as  livtii|^ 
on.  the  lieights  and  in  crystal  atmosphere  knows  little  of  the 
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soiil  s  altitudes  and  sublimities.  He  who  loved  the  world  to  the 
point  of  death,  whose  supreme  passion  was  passion  for  souls, 
whose  sacrifice  was  so  absolute  as  to  include  Calvary,  cannot 
be  conceived  of  by  a  pure  soul  as  grovelling  in  fleshly  desire. 
His  temptations  were  infinitely  more  subtle  and  intense,  be- 
cause so  sublime.  I  suspect  that  capacity  to  be  tempted  does 
not  increase  as  we  tend  toward  the  slums,  but  as  we  rise 
toward  the  blue  ether.  Divinity  does  not  consist  in  deliverance 
from  such  capacity,  but  in  its  perfect  control.  The  extinction 
of  evil  desire  is  not  the  extinction  of  human  nature,  but  its 
sanctification  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God. 

From  the  foregoing  we  conclude  that  critical  scholarship 
must  ever  adjust  itself  consistently  to  the  sovereign  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus ;  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  gospel  history 
as  traditionally  believed;  to  the  spiritual  motive  that  inspired 
its  authority,  and  to  the  spiritual  results  that  universally  flow 
from  its  vital  acceptance. 

The  whole  aim  of  Christianity  is  redemptive.  The  New 
Testament  has  been  the  means  by  which  the  gospel  story  and 
the  redeeming  life  have  been  communicated  to  the  world.  Like 
the  cross  it  proclaims,  it  has  been  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation to  countless  multitudes  through  nineteen  centuries.  We 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  a  critic  of  the  New  Testament 
shall  have  the  same  redemptive  purpose,  and  shall  start  from 
the  vantage-ground  of  a  redemptive  experience.  If  a  scientist 
cannot  analyze  light  without  destroying  its  power,  we  may 
well  insist  that  he  leave  its  beneficent  mysteries  alone.  Every 
step  in  true  science  must  be  contributory  and  constructive. 
The  highest  scholarship  subjects  itself  to  the  suspicion  of  a 
subtle  inaccuracy,  unless  it  conducts  its  investigations  on  bend- 
ed knee.  "  In  order  to  be  a  great  spiritual  thinker,  one  must 
have  a  great  spiritual  life."    The  problems  of  Christianity  are 
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not  to  be  solved  by  the  processes  of  natural  science.  They  are 
in  another  category  altogether.  The  specialist  in  physics  can- 
not take  his  tools  into  the  realms  of  psychics.  The  deeper  and 
truer  things  in  life  are  not  discovered  by  the  microscoi>e  or 
scalpel.  I  do  not  care  for  a  dissecting  knife  when  I  hear  the 
song  of  a  bluebird  or  robin.  The  song  tells  the  story  of  its 
birthplace  in  the  bosom  of  God  without  analysis.  I  do  not  care 
for  the  test-tube  of  the  chemist  when  I  catch  the  beauty  or 
fragrance  of  a  rose.  If  the  beauty  is  not  self-revealing,  and 
the  fragrance  its  own  interpreter,  demonstration  is  impossible. 

Intuition  is  the  key  to  knowledge  in  Christianity.  It  has  to 
do  with  life,  with  spirit,  with  the  subtle  and  invisible  laws  of 
the  soul.  The  first  requirement  in  a  critic  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment revelation  is  spiritual  vision.  As  in  the  science  of  life,  so 
in  the  science  of  criticism,  "  Christianity  distinctly  declines  to 
be  proved  first,  and  practiced  afterwards.  Its  proof  and  prac- 
tice go  hand  in  hand.    Its  real  evidence  is  its  power." 

All  study  of  the  supernatural  problems  of  Christ's  life  must 
be  conducted  in  the  light  of  this  principle.  Back  of  the  man- 
ger at  Bethlehem,  and  the  miracles,  and  the  resurrection,  is 
the  personality  about  whom  the  wonders  are  told.  Is  person- 
ality the  key  to  the  wonders,  or  must  the  wonders  be  explained 
before  there  can  be  allegiance  to  the  person?  We  no  longer 
prove  Christianity  by  miracles,  but  miracles  by  Christianity. 
The  greatness  of  the  one  carries  with  it  the  reasonableness  of 
the  other. 

A  group  of  rustics  passed  through  the  Fine  Arts  Building 
at  the  St.  Louis  exposition,  gazing  vacantly  at  the  masterpieces 
that  glorified  its  walls.  A  clergyman,  widely  known  for  his 
scholarship  and  culture,  stood  before  one  of  the  paintings,  tak- 
ing notes.  "  Be  you  writing  about  those  things  ?"  one  of  the 
rustics  asked.    "  Yes/'  answered  the  man  of  vision,  and  pro- 
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ceeded  to  unfold  the  thought,  skill,  and  purpose  of  the  artist. 
As  he  interpreted  the  wondrous  production,  there  dawned  upon 
the  simple  folk  the  vision  of  a  wopld  of  art  and  beauty  of  which 
they  had  never  dreamed. 

We  are,  at  the  best,  simple-folk,  rustics,  in  interpreting  the 
person  of  the  divine  Master.  What  we  need,  in  the  presence 
of  a  gjeat  painting,  is  not  an  opera-glass,  but  a  soul.  And 
what  we  need,  in  ihe  presence  of  Christ,  is  reverent  humility, 
and  capacity  to  see.  "  Work  done  by  the  intelligence  alone,'' 
says  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon,  "  can  never  compass  the  secret  of 
Qiristian  history.  Jesus  has  been  so  much  to  mankind  that 
any  scholar  with  ordinary  historic  imaginaticm  and  common 
intellectual  decency  must  uncover  in  his  presence.  It  is  but 
homage  to  reality  to  confess  the  transcendent  greatness  of 
Jesus,  and  to  study  him  in  any  other  mood  is  sheer  imperti- 
nence." "  Christ  has  always  meant  most  to  the  greatest  souls." 
In  view  of  his  beneficent  influence,  negative  criticism  becomes 
impious.  It  is  easy  to  lose  the  key  to  Christ's  personality  and 
career.  It  is  easy  not  to  be  spiritual.  It  is  still  easier  not  to 
know  that  one  is  not  spiritual.  Unitarianism  has  no  Bethlehem 
or  Pentecost.  "No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  Lord  but  in  the 
Holy  Spirit."  It  is  significant  that  the  trend  of  modern  criti- 
cism is  synchronous  with  loss  of  spiritual  power  in  the  church. 
A  defect  in  an  argument  may  sometimes  be  discovered  by  its 
eflFect.  Confidence  in  the  literal  story  of  the  Gospels,  accom- 
panied by  vital  application  of  its  truth,  has  without  exception 
had  regenerating  power  in  the  life  of  individuals  and  nations. 
A  philosophy  that  imperils  or  devitalizes  the  religious  life  of 
two  continents  does  not  bear  the  impress  of  divine  inspiration. 
It  is  easy  for  the  intellect  to  commit  sacrilege  without  know- 
ing it. 

We  do  not  imply  that  the  science  of  biblical  criticism  is 
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wholly  destructive  in  tendency  or  effect.  But  so  eager  is  the 
questioning  spirit  of  the  age,  and  so  regardless  of  consequences, 
that  destructive  conclusions  have  had  disproportionate  empha- 
sis. Those  uninitiated  in  the  science  and  uncertainties  of  crit- 
icism, and  those  not  deeply  grounded  in  religious  experience, 
have  been  thrown  into  mental  confusion,  and  unsettled  in  tlieir 
faith.  This  is  one  of  the  inevitable  effects  of  the  initial 
and  immature  stages  of  a  questioning  process.  It  is  tem- 
porary. Later  scholarship  will  place  many  of  the  conclu- 
sions and  extravagances  of  modern  criticism  among  its  curios- 
ities. The  verities  of  the  spiritual  life  carry  with  them  secure- 
ly many  things  that  a  ruthless  skepticism  challenges.  "  The 
spiritual  wisdom  of  the  race  cannot  remain  in  tlie  air.''  Some 
things  to-day  are  beyond  the  era  of  experiment.  Among  these 
is  the  religion  of  Calvary  and  Pentecost.  The  vitalities  of 
Christian  experience  can  be  doubted  only  by  those  who  lack 
them.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  experience  is  con- 
scious of  the  sui>ernatural.  It  is  not  genuine  if  it  can  find 
an  explanation  of  its  origin  and  vitalities  in  a  natural  process 
or  cause.  To  attempt  to  eliminate  the  supernatural  from  Chris- 
tianity is  to  attempt  more  than  can  be  done  in  one's  own  re- 
generate life.  The  naturalistic  argument  will  never  displace  tlie 
Virgin  Birth  of  Jesus,  nor  his  miracles  and  resurrection,  be- 
cause it  can  never  displace  the  supernatural  in  Christ's  person 
and  career.  Eliminate  this,  and  Christianity,  as  a  revelation 
and  program  of  redemption,  disappears.  A  system  of  ethics 
would  remain,  bttt  no  help  for  man  in  his  effort  to  apply  it. 
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ARTICLE   II. 

ECONOMICS  AND  ETHICS. 

BY  EX-PRESIDENT  JOHN  BASCOM,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

We  are  always  inclined  to  magnify  new  causes  under  con- 
sideration and  to  minimize  the  familiar  ones  to  which  we  are 
opposing  them.  Discovery  is  rarely  a  clean-cut  affair  in  which 
we  assign  to  all  the  elements  involved  their  due  influence.  It 
is  rather  made  up  of  counter-exaggerations  which  slowly  cor- 
rect each  other.  Thought  at  length  settles,  like  an  exhausted 
pendulum,  at  the  point  of  equilibrium. 

Ethical  impulses,  just  or  unjust,  are  likely  to  occupy  a  first 
position  in  human  philosophy,  and  wlien  tliey  are  partially  dis- 
placed by  the  physical  causes  which  accompany  them,  these  last 
begin  to  rapidly  occupy  the  entire  ground.  This  they  do  the 
more  readily  as  they  exclude  much  extravagant  and  fanciful 
reasoning  by  fixed  connections.  We  feel  sure  that  we  are 
making  progress  in  substituting  the  real  for  the  imaginary. 

While  this  tendency  is  to  be  accepted,  it  has  its  own  dangers. 
When  tlie  process  is  complete,  we  have  put  a  dr}'  and  mechan- 
ical movement  in  place  of  a  vital  and  spiritual  one.  Satislac- 
tory  as  our  exjJanator}'  method  may  seem  to  have  been,  it  has 
not  touched  the  very  nature  of  that  to  wtuch  it  has  been  ap- 
plied. We  have  dissolved  out  of  the  leaf  that  which  alone 
made  it  a  living  product,  and  are  left  with  th^  mere  skeleton 
on  which  the  green  tissue  was  stretched. 

To  trace  the  conditions  under  which  ethical  activity  is  de- 
V€fei^t4  is  interesting  and  instructive,  but  we  have  not  thereby- 
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reached  the  very  substance  of  the  phenomena  involved.  Some 
speak  as  if  Ethics  grew  out  of  Economics,  and  was  simply  a 
ripe  development  of  commercial  relations ;  as  if  there  were  an 
"  economic  interpretation  of  history "  which  reaches  to  its 
central  forces.  Economics  and  Ethics  are  undoubtedly  closely 
interlocked,  but  neither  of  them  explains  the  other.  The  two 
sets  of  causes,  in  their  independent  qualities  and  constant  inter- 
action, are  necessary  to  the  growth  of  society,  and  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  human  life.  An  economic  rendering  of  history 
is  no  nx>re  complete  in  itself  than  an  ethical  rendering.  The 
two  sustain  and  expound  each  otlier. 

We  wish  to  define  somewhat  carefully  this  interdependence 
of  the  two  departments  of  activity ;  and  we  do  it  not  only  in 
correction  of  the  theory  of  social  life,  but  because  there  is 
growing  up  among  us  the  feeling  that  business  has  its  own 
rights  and  liberties,  and  that  those  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  are 
limited  only  by  the  obligations  which  current  economic  opinion 
and  maxims  of  trade  lay  upon  them.  This  notion  of  the  na- 
ture and  authority  of  economic  law  has  become  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  development  of  higher  social  relations  and  spirit- 
ual life.  Our  safety  even  as  a  p>eople  must  turn  on  our  ability 
to  reasserf  and  maintain  the  higher  law.  The  aggressive  ac- 
tion of  a  few  under  the  extravagance  of  the  economic  temper 
threatens  not  only  the  equality  of  rights  between  citizens,  but 
is  rapidly  gathering  wealth  and  its  adjuncts  of  social  and  po- 
litical power  into  the  hands  of  a  mere  fraction  of  the  people. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of  immediate  urgency,  What 
are  the  forces  of  collective  development,  and  what  are  their  re- 
lations to  each. other? 

Economics,  rightly  rendered,  has  no  field  and  no  law  inde- 
pendent of  Ethics  or  in  abatement  of  it.  The  field  of  Eco- 
nomics is  the  production  of  wealth,  its  methods  of  exchange, 
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and  its  distribution  among  those  who  have  taken  part  in  cre- 
ating it.  It  is  the  increase  of  the  general  wealth  that  Eco- 
nomics considers.  Any  acquisition  by  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  prosperity  is  not  production,  but  an  arbitrary  trans- 
fer of  wealth  in  embarrassment  of  production.  No  form  of 
theft  can  find  shelter  under  economic  law,  which  looks  ex- 
clusively to  the  general  prosperity.  All  methods  of  production 
are  to  be  judged  by  their  relation  to  aggregate  wealth.  We 
can  get  no  principles  of  Economics  on  any  other  basis.  All 
driving  of  one's  co-laborers  to  the  wall  is  in  disregard  of  pro- 
duction, considered  as  an  independent,  impersonal  process. 
Economics  and  Ethics  contemplate  the  same  object, — the  effect 
of  lines  of  action  on  the  public  welfare.  Economics  considers 
it  in  the  narrower  field  of  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  Ethics 
in  a  wider  survey  of  human  conduct.  Economics  discusses  the 
methods  involved  in  reaching  a  particular  form  of  prosperity ; 
Ethics  contemplates  those  phases  of  action  which  are  included 
in  ihc  largest  welfare.  As  long  as  human  interests  are  har- 
n:onious  with  each  other,  as  long  as  they  act  and  react  on  each 
otlier,  sustaining  those  lines  of  thought  and  effort  on  which  the 
well-being  of  all  depends,  so  long  will  a  discussion  of  indus- 
trial activity  be  bound  up  with  those  inquiries  which  define  the 
laws  of  social  evolution. 

There  is  no  principle  in  Economics,  as  a  distinct  statement 
of  doctrines,  which  overrides  the  general,  ethical  rules  of  so- 
ciety. An  apparent  discrepancy  implies  an  error  either  in 
grasping  premises  or  in  tracing  their  lines  of  development. 
The  theoretical  disagreement  which  Malthus  was  thought  to 
have  pointed  out  between  the  growth  of  thtf  human  family 
and  a  supply  of  its  wants,  a  disparity  dooming  a  large  class  of 
producers  to  extreme  poverty,  arose  from  a  misapprehension 
of  t\\c  true  lines  and  laws  of  social  unfolding.     Human  ex- 
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perience,  even  casually  observed,  contradicted  the  notion  of 
Malthus,  and,  looked  at  in  the  ethical  light  of  forecast  and  a 
rational  mastery  of  means,  completely  disproves  it.  Men  are 
more  and  more  able  to  supply  their  wants.  Intelligent  and 
concurrent  action  establishes  a  prosf)erity  at  each  stage,  broad- 
er, more  inclusive,  and  more  reliable.  Economics  and  Ethics 
alike  teach  us  these  conditions  of  increased  safety  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  resources.  The  elements  of  danger  are  being 
eliminated  by  rapid  growth  in  production,  by  a  distribution 
which  raises  the  standard  of  life,  and  by  a  diffusion  of  good- 
will which  helps  to  call  out  and  apply  the  incentives  under 
which  human  households  are  built  up.  Skill  and  good-will  in 
coalescence  show  an  increasing  mastery  of  the  world.  Sepa- 
rate them,  and  both  begin  to  fail. 

Distribution,  the  division  of  products  between  management 
and  labor,  is  the  phase  of  economic  action  which  puts  ethical 
feeling  to  the  greatest  strain.  Yet,  if  we  keep  the  general 
wealth — the  general  welfare — in  view,  no  fissure  appears  be- 
tween economic  and  ethical  principles.  The  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  numbers  is  a  guide  to  both.  A  form  of  distribu- 
tion which  represses  labor,  at  once  reduces  its  incentives,  and 
wastes  its  power.  Large  production  means  an  increase  in 
skill,  in  initiative,  and  in  the  standard  of  living.  Personal  self- 
ishness blinds  men  to  this  relation  equally  in  industry'  and  in 
other  social  relations.  This  blindness  is  a  little  more  sheltered 
by  conventional  sentiment  in  business  transactions  than  else- 
where, but  it  everywhere  stands  in  the  way  of  that  wide  pros- 
perity of  which  men  are  in  search. 

The  laws  which  govern  distribution  are  the  same  laws  as 
those  which  give  the  conditions  of  social  welfare.  Between 
management  and  labor  as  productive  agents  there  is  no  real 
conflict.  The  present  contention  is  the  result  of  an  eager  temper 
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which  separates  the  desires  of  men  from  universal  prosperity, 
and  is  willing  to  endanger  that  prosperity  in  behalf  of  narrow, 
personal  interests.  The  wider  view  and  the  higher  motive  call 
for  the  aid  and  enforcement  of  the  spiritual  nature.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  and  certain  than  that  the  agents  in  produc- 
tion need  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other,  and  to  put  forth  their 
best  powers  in  the  pursuit  of  the  common  purpose.  The  army 
of  industry  has  at  least  this  characteristic  of  a  military  organ- 
ization, that  men  and  commanders  must  be  united  in  their 
work.  The  weakness  of  our  present  forms  of  production  is 
found  in  the  strife  which  separates  them.  Economics,  Ethics, 
spiritual  impulses, — all  urge  harmony;  yet  open  strife  and 
much  secret  bitterness  attend  on  industrial  effort.  To  this  di- 
vided feeling  ja  similar  rebuke  and  correction  come  in  all 
social  relations ;  superficial  and  transient  gains  are  being  put 
in  place  of  substantial  and  permanent  ones. 

Some  parties  to  this  strife  seem  honestly  to  think  that  it  is 
grounded  in  human  nature,  and  in  the  normal  relation  of  men 
to  each  other.  An  assertion  of  a  fundamental  agreement  of  all 
human  interests  with  each  other  seems  to  them  the  doctrine  of 
spiritual  visionaries.  If  this  were  the  case  in  economic  activ- 
ity, then  not  only  could  not  economic  principles  give  rise  to 
ethical  ones,  there  must  be  an  eternal  conflict  between  them 
to  the  confusion  of  both.  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mam- 
mon "  is  an  expression,  not  of  an  inherent  conflict  in  human 
action,  but  of  a  conflict  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  tem- 
per in  which  that  action  is  performed. 

Certain  it  is  that,  from  the  present  relation  of  men  to  each 
other  in  business,  in  society,  in  politics,  much  dissension  and 
many  cross-purposes  arise.  Labor  and  management  are  asso- 
ciated by  a  necessity  which  they  cannot  escape.  They  order 
their  relations  with  little  joint  consultation,  under  conditions 
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which  custom  has  established,  and  which  they  mistake,  if  not 
for  eternal  laws,  at  least  for  limitations  f r<xn  which  tliere  is  no 
feasible  method  of  release.  Each  of  the  two  parties  goes  at 
its  task  as  an  heir  of  an  inherited  feud. 

Management  constantly  suffers  from  the  ignorance,  indiffer- 
ence, and  indolence  of  labor.  It  is  thereby  exposed  to  need- 
less failure,  is  embittered  toward  labor,  and  feels  that  labor  is 
receiving  all,  and  more  than  all,  it  earns.  There  is  in  this 
direction  a  real  ground  of  complaint,  and  one  that  obscures,  to 
those  who  entertain  it,  the  entire  field. 

Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  suffers  from  tlie  eager  and  grasp- 
ing temper  of  capital  exercised  toward  it,  from  the  rash  and 
speculative  methods  it  employs,  issuing  in  failures  which  in- 
volve labor  with  no  participation  or  responsibility  on  its  part, 
and  from*  combinations  which  impose  much  hardship,  in  their 
carrying  out,  on  a  portion  of  the  employees.  Labor  is  often 
able  to  say,  and  is  more  frequently  led  to  feel,  that  its  imme- 
diate interests  are  almost  wholly  overlooked  in  the  measures 
adopted  by  management.  If  pressure  overtakes  a  line  of  busi- 
ness through  faults  of  management,  relief  is  at  once  sought  in 
a  reduction  of  wages.  Laborers  are  partners  in  all  the  disas- 
ters which  accom|>any  production,  are  only  reluctantly  allowed 
to  share  in  its  success,  and  are  for  tlie  most  part  idle  specta- 
tors of  the  processes  in  which  their  livelihood  is  involved. 
Their  misfortunes  are  stoically  accepted  as  part  of  the  in- 
evitable. 

Injury  is  thus  constantly  passing  backward  and  forward  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  obscuring  their  mental  vision  and  em- 
bittering their  feelings.  While  this  action  and  reaction  will 
find  no  complete  redress  till  the  evils  from  which  it  springs,  the 
indifference  here  and  the  forgetfulness  there,  are  removed; 
yet  it  is  equally  true  that  these  evils  are  enhanced  by  present 
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business  methods.  The  methods  are  not  to  be  excused  and  ac- 
cepted because  of  the  bad  temper  which  accompanies  them. 
Management  and  labor,  by  mutual  consultation  and  a  keen- 
er sense  of  their  responsibility  to  each  other,  can  be  placed  on  a 
higher,  safer,  and  more  productive  ground  than  that  which 
they  now  occupy.  It  is  a  little  short  of  stupidity  to  regard  the 
present  strife  as  inherent  in  production. 

The  deepest  reason  why  this  opinion  is  entertained  is  the 
blindness  of  selfishness.  A  sense  of  our  own  advantage  acts 
on  us  as  quickly  as  an  appetite  on  a  brute.  Out  of  this 
instinctive  impulse  comes  the  later  conviction,  which  the  entire, 
history  of  production  helps  to  sustain,  that  the  two  classes  of 
interests  are  necessarily  in  conflict.  This  feeling  is  still  farther 
confirmed  by  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of  correction.  The 
faulty  relation  must  be  set  right  at  many  points,  over  a  con- 
siderable field,  and  for  a  period  of  time  sufficient  to  develop 
new  tendencies,  before  it  becomes  obviously  successful.  False 
methods,  both  in  Economics  and  Ethics,  tend  to  justify  them- 
selves by  the  hard  conditions  which  have  given  rise  to  them 
and  to  which  they  in  turn  give  rise. 

Yet  this  sentiment  of  separation  is  false,  and  has  no  ultimate 
basis,  cither  in  economic  or  moral  principles.  It  is  more  read- 
ily entertained  in  Economics  than  in  Ethics,  because  the  range 
of  vision  is  narrower,  and  the  interests  more  intense,  in  the 
first  than  in  the  second.  The  business  man  systematically  and 
advisedly  directs  his  attention  to  considerations  which  lie  di- 
rectly before  him,  and  are  not  exposed  to  the  chances  of  the 
future.  A  long  range  is  an  uncertain  one.  Yet  the  general  an- 
tagonisms between  labor  and  management  have  no  foundation 
m  Exonomics ;  quite  the  contrary.  Large  and  permanent  suc- 
cess in  production  calls  for  the  concurrence  of  its  agents.    It 

can  be  secured  in  no  other  way.    Discord  is  immediate  waste 
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in  reduction  of  ihe  incentives  to  effort.  Social  sympathy  is 
based  on  the  prinomle  that  the  gains  of  others  and  our  own 
gains  are  inseparabl\  that  human  wants  are  common  wants. 
Any  other  principle  demands  slavery  and  tends  to  slavery.  It 
is  not  in  production, /but  in  distribution,  that  a  manifest  di- 
versity of  interests  «tems  to  make  its  appearance,  and  distri- 
bution is  a  subsequent  and  secondary  process  that  properly 
stands  in  subordination  to  production.  All  interests  are  recon- 
ciled at  this  poioT  by  a  sense  of  justice. 

This  great;Bfumbling-block  in  production,  the  contention  of 
the  parties^  it,  remains  to  be  overcome  by  development  in  the 
entire  nature  of  man,  and  not  by  economic  progress  alone. 
This  victory  is  not  so  much  one  to  be  won  on  a  lower  basis  and 
passed  over  to  instructed  and  trained  manhood  as  it  is  a 
struggle  of  higher  incentives  to  develop  low^  ones  in  their 
proper  order  and  in  proportionate  power.  The  more  profound 
spiritual  feelings  are  to  be  called  to  the  aid  of  economic  prin- 
ciples. It  is  only  as  the  force  of  higher  harmonies  comes  to 
be  present  that  the  lower  harmony  fully  discloses  itself.  It  is 
a  faulty  spiritual  vision  that  leads  management  and  labor  so  to 
magnify  immediate  gains  as  to  reduce,  and  finally  to  preclude, 
later  ones.  A  querulous  temper  is  begotten,  which  renders  any 
adjustment  uncomfortable.  The  winds  vex  and  make  danger- 
ous tides,  in  themselves  desirable. 

A  free  participation  of  all  in  production,  success  as  the  prod- 
uct of  joint  effort,  the  impossibility  of  comprehensive  and 
permanent  good  arising  to  any  from  the  exclusion  of  others, 
the  inevitable  increase  of  productive  power  as  a  consequence 
of  liberally  sharing  its  products,  the  prosperous  action  and 
reaction  between  those  who  hold  and  enjoy  the  rewards  of 
labor,  are  truths  which  can  be  fully  established  only  in  con- 
nection with  a  large  economic  and  ethical  experience.    An  ad- 
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eqtiate  foundation  for  social  relations  based  on  these  truths  is 
to  be  found  in  our  spiritual  development.  To  suppose  them  to 
arise  in  anticipation  of  that  development  is  preposterous,  as 
much  so  as  to  expect  brain  structure  to  precede  intellectual 
activity.  The  ganglionic  centers  in  our  social  life  are  estab- 
lished by  insensible  increments  in  connection  with  its  growth. 

Elconomic  action  is  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  later  centers 
of  darkness.  It  is  a  higher  ethical  light  that  at  length  enables 
us  to  see  that  lower  relations  have  been  badly  handled  aud  badly 
conceived.  Men  in  possession  of  nominal  Christianity  have  en- 
tertained perverted  conceptions  of  business  obligations,  and  of 
admissible  forms  of  action,  because  they  have  kept  apart  eco- 
nomic and  ethical  considerations,  and  so  have  come  to  a  full 
understanding  of  neither  of  them.  The  idea  that  fundamental 
spiritual  truths  are  to  be  proclaimed,  and  that  these  can  be 
trusted  ultimately  to  straighten  out  the  entire  web  of  life,  is 
merely  the  reverse  of  the  assertion  that  Economics  will  finally 
clear  itself,  and  so  lay  the  foundation  of  morals.  The  truth  is 
rather  that  nothing  in  human  action  can  be  grasped  separately. 
Spiritual  principles  are  understood  in  and  with  the  conduct 
normal  to  them.  The  true  law  of  lower  impulses  is  disclosed 
by  coming  into  tlie  light  of  higher  ones.  Men  whose  schemes 
are  those  of  eager  finance  will  have  a  sense  of  human  relations 
akin  to  them.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  us,  and  only 
there  do  we  apprehend  it  or  enjoy  it. 

What  is  true  of  production  is  equally  true  of  commerce.  Its 
highest  and  truest  service  is  disclosed  only  as  it  expresses  a 
just  and  liberal  temper.  He  who  cannot  regard  another's  gain 
as  akin  to  his  own  gain,  who  wishes  always  to  trade  with  sav- 
ages, giving  little  and  taking  much,  cannot  understand  free 
trade  or  fulfill  its  law — free  trade  which  means  unobstructed, 
open,  fair  exchange.    The  protectionist  regards  free  trade  as 
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the  theory  of  the  doctrinaire,  and  protection  as  a  practical 
measure.  What  does  this  mean?  The  doctrinaire  is  one  who 
consults  /widely  all  the  interests  involved.  Economics  is  noth- 
ing other  than  the  doctrine  of  these  trade  relations.  The  prac- 
tical man  as  opposed  to  the  doctrinaire  is  one  in  the  pursuit  of 
some  more  immediate,  personal  object,  and  who  thereby  ob- 
scures and  entangles  the  laws  of  commerce.  It  is  in  vain  to  sup- 
pose that  this  faulty  method  will  purify  itself  by  its  own  fer- 
mentation. On  the  other  hand,  it  readjusts  claims  more  and 
more  to  suit  the  conditions  it  has  established.  It  set  out  to  ad- 
vance special  interests,  and  this  advancement  it  then  accepts 
as  a  justification  of  its  action.  The  only  sufficient  corrective  is 
a  social  sympathy  which  will  not  allow  this  shifting  of  gains 
and  losses,  this  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  general  welfare. 

How  have  these  mistakes  been  made  as  to  the  nature  and 
force  of  economic  law?  The  one  constant  failure  in  human 
thought  is  the  pushing  of  given  forms  of  action  to  an  extreme, 
leaving  them  uncorrected  by  coordinate  methods.  In  early 
forms  of  industry,  monopoly  is  likely  to  be  made  a  short  cut 
to  wealth.  As  a  consequence,  competition,  as  a  corrective, 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  universal  law.  I^  alone  keeps  free 
and  wholesome  the  channels  of  industr)r^frrhe  farther  devel- 
opment of  industry  has  shown  that  th^  are  natural  monop- 
olies which  must  be  recognized,  if  we  are  to  secure  the  most 
advantageous  industry.  Competition  is  not.  a  universal  prin- 
ciple. It  can  neither  be  neglected,  nor  can  it  be  expanded  to 
meet  every  case.  The  individual  freedom  involved  in  it  must 
be  made  to  confront  the  claims  of  the  general  welfare. 

Competition,  like  emulation,  must  be  present,  but  present  in 
its  own  narrow  limit.  Emulation  pushed  into  constant  rivalry 
becomes  an  irritable,  exacting  impulse,  which  reduces  our  own 
sense  of  excellence  to  the  very  inferior  sense  of  superiority. 
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Our  personal  standards  and  contentment  are  lost.  An  educa- 
tional institution  which  brings  excellence  to  a  mathematical 
statement,  and  builds  upon  it  a  government,  may  easily  do  it 
at  the  expense  of  high  ideals  and  liberal  purposes.  Whatever 
our  emulation,  we  must  still  remain  subject  to  the  larger  in- 
centives of  intellectual  activity.  We  are  pushing,  not  for  pri- 
ority, but  for  power. 

Competition  in  Economics  is  a  single  method  which  we  are 
to  employ  simply  to  maintain  the  largest  liberty  consistent  with 
the  greatest  prosperity.  We  are  not  seeking  liberty  simply  as 
liberty,  but  as  a  means  to  welfare.  Welfare  is  the  ruling  idea. 
Competition  once  admitted  as  a  general  principle  in  Econom- 
ics, readily  yields  itself  to  perversion.  It  is  not  defined  in  its 
application,  and  takes  on  methods  which  are  indeed  competi- 
tive, but  are  neither  productive  nor  honest.  If  one  undersells 
another,  not  as  the  result  of  better  production,  but  as  a  means 
of  driving  a  competitor  out  of  the  market,  he  is  baffling  com- 
petition, establishing  a  monopoly,  and  perverting  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Economics.  He  is  stealing  his  neighbor's 
business,  and  thereby  converting  commerce  into  robbery.  The 
competition  which  Economics  recc^izes,  rests  on  a  difference 
in  productive  power,  and  is  designed  to  give  the  best  power 
precedence.  It  is  thus  a  solvent  keeping  the  channels  of  activ- 
ity open,  and  encoiu*aging  enterprise.  It  breaks  down  rigid 
custom,  and  drives  out  sui>erannuated  processes.  The  unscrupu- 
lous business  man,  with  no  reference  to  the  ends  which  compe- 
tition properly  subserves,  enters  on  a  variety  of  aggressive 
measures,  and  puts  his  own  interest  in  place  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  methods  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  have  not 
only  not  been  competitive  under  any  eccMiomic  definition,  they 
have  been  viciously  otherwise,  and  have  issued  in  an  odious 
monopoly.  Business  thus  becomes  a  sow  which  eats  up  her 
own  litter. 
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The  emergency  we  have  reached  as  a  commercial  nation  has 
arisen  under  perverted  economic  principles,  and  calls  for  cor- 
rection by  all  the  forces  at  our  disposal, — social,  ethical,  and 
civic.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  stream  by  its  own  mo- 
tion will  purify  itself,  gathering,  as  it  does,  by  the  way  all 
garbage.  There  has  rarely  been  such  a  suspension  and  per- 
version of  the  duties  one  owes  to  his  fellows  as  has  been 
brought  about  in  our  time  under  the  guise  of  economic  forces. 
It  is  a  case  which  calls  for  a  reassertion  of  spiritual  life.  The 
knot  which  is  fast  being  tightened  beyond  our  unt>nng,  has 
arisen  from  a  perversion  of  economic  ideas  both  in  thought 
and  in  use.  The  index  which  we  supposed  was  a  register  of 
natural  forces  has  merely  indicated  the  pressure  of  men's  pas* 
sions. 

A  like  confident  and  ill-directed  trust  in  competition  has 
appeared  in  its  application  to  labor.  A  universal  industrial 
sentiment  has  regarded  the  competitive  method  as  furnishing 
the  measure  of  wages.  The  economist  has  indeed  seen  that 
this  method  meant  the  degradation  of  the  laborer,  forcing  him 
down  to  bare  subsistence ;  and  yet  even  this  result  has  not  led 
the  economist,  in  many  cases,  to  distrust  the  soundness  of  his 
theory.  He  has  been  content  to  stamp  industrial  science  with 
most  disastrous  consequences,  and  has  accepted  the  result  with 
composure.  He  has  made  Economics,  by  his  exposition  of  it, 
a  "  dismal  science,"  and  has  wiped  his  lips  with  zest.  The  true 
character  of  the  world  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  these  theories 
turn  out  to  be  hasty  and  superficial. 

It  would  seem  plain  that  the  relation  between  the  two  chief 
agents  of  production  should  be,  subject  to  the  changes  induced 
by  industry,  equal  and  fair.  The  conditions  for  a  mutually 
profitable  contract  require  that  the  parties  to  it  should  neither 
of  them  be  under  excessive  pressure,  but  should  both  of  them 
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have  the  promise  of  a  sensible  gain.  These  equalizing  terms 
are  not  likely  to  be  present  in  a  contract  between  labor  and 
management  under  competition.  Even  with  more  skilled  labor 
a  reduction  of  wages  is  often  a  less  evil  than  the  loss  of  em- 
ployment. The  laborer,  by  virtue  of  his  narrower  resources, 
is  put  to  great  disadvantage  in  the  presence  of  his  employer, 
and  this  increasingly  so  as  combination  in  production  is  ex- 
tended. 

The  workman  is  frequently  exposed  to  disastrous  competi- 
tion. Fittingly  competition  should  arise  from  superior  pro- 
ductive power,  pushing  for  its  true  position;  between  work- 
men it  arises  from  inferior  power,  driven  forward  by  extreme 
poverty.  The  workman  out  of  employment  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept wages  less  than  those  being  paid.  The  final  point  is  the 
lowest  price  that  even  poverty  can  bear.  It  was  this  relation 
that  led  economists  to  think  that  wages  tended  to  sink  to  bare 
subsistence.  There  are  two  considerations  that  facilitate  this 
downward  movement.  Day's-works  are  inadequately  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  Inferior  service  is  sold  under  equal- 
ity of  time  as  if  it  had  the  value  of  superior  service.  The 
workman  is  liable  to  lose  in  the  market  some  of  the  advantage 
of  his  superiority.  The  employer  also,  wishing  to  make  a  point 
against  labor,  does  not  sufficiently  consider  the  losses  attendant 
on  an  exchange  of  workmen.  His  determination  leads  him  to 
overlook  minor  failure  in  striving  to  secure  his  primary  pur- 
pose. When  lower  wages  have  been  established,  real  values 
begin  to  reassert  themselves.  The  better  workmen  regain  their 
position,  and  poor  workmen  again  drop  out.  They  are  thus 
ready,  another  occasion  arising,  to  repeat  the  same  process. 

Competition  in  wages  thus  tends  toward  a  steady  decline, 
and  makes  the  position  of  the  workman  unbearable.  This  is  in- 
admissible under  pure  economic  law.    The  greatest  wealth  is 
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not  consistent  with  a  predetermined  degradation  of  a  leading 
agent  in  production.  The  economists  may  recognize  the  evil 
of  this  tendency,  and  still  think  it  contained  in  existing  causes. 
The  labor  market  cannot  rally  if  constantly  over-crowded,  and 
for  this  excess  of  labor  Economics  has  no  correction.  If  this 
neglect  of  consequences  is  indigenous  in  men,  its  evils  also 
must  be  indigenous.  If  we  desire  improvement,  we  must  look 
for  it  outside  of  economic  forces,  in  social  and  moral  relaticHis. 
We  are  compelled  to  call  into  play  all  the  impulses  of  a  higher 
life  as  a  means  to  that  life.  Correction  and  coimter-correction 
nlust  run  through  the  whole  field  of  rational  conduct. 

The  labor  movement  is  such  a  union  of  economic  and  social 
forces.  It  gives  a  firmer  foothold  in  wages,  and  slowly  attains 
a  standard  of  life  which  makes  operative  the  ambitions  of  life. 
The  workman  has  a  similar  circle  of  motives  to  those  of  the 
manager,  if  he  can  only  find  his  way  into  them.  Neither  eco- 
nomic nor  social  forces  can  push  their  way  alone;  they  must 
be  so  united  as  to  sustain  each  other.  The  labor  movement, 
springing  up  among  laborers  themselves,  and  shaping  its  ef- 
forts toward  the  joint  results  of  a  higher  life,  appeals  to  us  for 
sympathy  and  aid  in  every  point  of  view.  It  is  a  distinct 
step  toward  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Life  is  to  be  made  more 
human,  its  incentives  to  be  extended,  its  opportunities  brought 
within  reach,  and  those  conventional  sentiments  by  which  we 
are  held  together  in  activity  are  to  be  corrected  and  applied  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  our  wants.  For  this  renovation  all  mo- 
tives, derived  from  whatsoever  form  of  action, — ^physical,  in- 
dustrial, social,  spiritual, — are  none  too  many,  and  none  too 
urgent.  The  dark  cloud  of  extreme  poverty  which  begins  to 
form  on  the  horizon  the  moment  the  sultry  labors  of  civilization 
commence  can  only  be  restrained  from  breaking  as  a  disas- 
trous storm  by  a  less  heated  atmosphere  in  our  pursuit  of 
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wealth.  The  threat  arises  from  disunited  forces,  and  can  be 
overcome  <Mily  by  a  social  unity  of  interests. 

The  ethical  and  spiritual  man  who  holds  his  convictions 
apart  from  the  economic  sentiments  and  methods  which  pre- 
vail among  us,  fails  to  understand  any  department  of  life  truly. 
Thought,  feeling,  and  action  cannot  be  apprehended  separate- 
ly. They  are  to  be  grouped  and  grasped  together  in  the  liv- 
ing man  and  in  existing  society.  The  thoughts,  unless  main- 
tained in  constant  contact  with  things,  become  mere  shadows, 
like  those  of  clouds,  capable  of  every  elongation  and  distortion. 
Feeling  which  is  the  vitality  of  thought  can  alone  maintain  its 
energy  in  conduct  which  embodies  thought.  This  is  what  social 
growth  means,  the  harmony  of  a  life  that  rounds  itself  out,  and 
fulfills  itself  in,  every  form  and  surface  of  activity. 

We  are  entitled  to  these  propositions :  no  economic  law  con- 
tradicts ethical  law,  or  escapes  its  control.  Our  theoretical  de- 
velopment of  the  two  forms  of  law  may  show  some  want  of  par- 
allelism, but  if  it  does,  the  fact  simply  indicates  that  we  have 
given  one  or  the  other  some  inadequate  statement.  Social  devel- 
opment will  restore  the  harmony.  Economics  issue  in  an  early 
and  urgent  form  of  the  problems  which  the  moral  sense  has  to 
settle.  It  is  the  economic  and  civic  embroilments  of  men  which 
Ethics  crystallizes.  The  three  adjust  and  readjust  the  relations 
of  men  till  they  settle  down  into  the  equilibrium  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  In  the  growth  of  civil  law,  ethical  principles  are 
constantly  gaining  better  expression.  The  judicial  life  of  a 
nation  discloses  its  industrial  development  and  the  soundness 
of  the  rights  established  between  men. 

Economic  interests  are  closely  allied  with  political  interests. 
The  urgent  claims  of  government  are  fiscal.  If  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  is  the  predominant  temper  of  the  community,  this  pur- 
suit puts  itself  at  once  in  alliance  with  political  power.    The 
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urgency  of  effort  is  more  and  more  concentrated  in  commer- 
cial activity.  The  social  questions  which  are  broached  take  on 
an  economic  form.  Thus  slavery  in  the  United  States  held  its 
ground  because  of  the  property  relations  involved  in  it.  It 
was  finally  overcome  by  a  convergence  of  all  social  interests. 
Yet  the  immediate  pecuniary  stake  long  prevailed,  and  would 
have  continued  to  prevail,  had  it  not  been  for  the  outraged 
moral  sense.  Though  Economics  was  opposed  to  slavery  as 
greatly  narrowing  productive  'power,  steadily  wasting  both 
labor  and  land,  still  economic  forces  had  suffered  a  bias,  which, 
left  to  themselves,  they  would  have  been  unable  to  correct. 
The  irrepressible  conflict  was  developed  in  the  direction  of  the 
social  evils  involved.  The  problems  which  Economics  pro- 
pounds arise  in  the  line  of  economic  interests,  and  are  warped 
by  them.  The  final  solution  necessarily  embraces  the  wider 
considerations  incident  to  the  general  welfare. 

Manufacture,  in  its  earlier  forms,  greatly  lengthened  the 
hours  of  labor,  and  imposed  excessive  burdens  on  women  and 
children.  The  immediate  gains  were  so  great  that  the  ultimate 
losses  were  pushed  out  of  sight.  The  corrected  equilibrium 
came,  so  far  as  it  has  come,  by  ethical,  social  considerations. 
The  selfishness  of  individuals  more  easily  perverts  economic 
law  than  moral  law.  We  reach  the  wide  and  undeniable  rela- 
tions of  conduct  in  the  general  welfare  which  Ethics  watches 
over. 

It  is,  moreover,  the  social  impulse  which  ultimately  sustains 
industrial  life.  Production,  taken  by  itself,  rests  on  greed  and 
self-indulgence.  It  can  only  be  rationalized  and  duly  reward- 
ed by  entering  freely  into  the  kindly  sentiments  of  the  commun- 
ity, and  by  securing  the  reactionary  reward  of  duties  well  per- 
formed. There  can  be  no  pungency  of  pleasure  in  the  air 
except  as  it  is  derived  from  social  feelings.    All  adequate  and 
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restful  solutions  in  life  are  based  on  the  spiritual  sentiments. 
In  the  measure  in  which  society  is  ruled  by  economic  impulses 
divorced  from  moral  law,  it  sinks  into  division,  strife,  and 
lust,  and  becomes  bankrupt  within  itself.  Society  must  stead- 
ily rise  into  its  own  true  atmosphere,  or  it  falls,  point  by  point, 
into  unsocial  and  revengeful  antagonisms. 

It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  Ethics  to  shape  ideals,  and  grade 
the  highway  to  them.  This  is  the  ethical  process.  Religion, 
faith,  philosophy,  breathe  in  this  air.  One  great  failure  of  the 
infallible  element  in  religion  is  that  it  has  given  a  permanent 
status  to  exceedingly  inadequate  social  conditions.  It  has  not 
left  us  at  liberty  to  canvass  widely  all  social  phenomena.  It 
has  narrowed  down  the  scope  of  our  faith.  It  is  between  men, 
between  classes  and  races,  that  we  are  to  enlarge  our  sympa- 
thies and  produce  the  conditions,  outward  and  inner,  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Our  productive  labor  may  furnish  the 
gold  of  the  temple,  but  the  worship  of  the  temple  is  of  another 
order.  If  the  altar  calls  for  the  gold,  the  gold  calls  still  more 
for  the  sanctifying  force  of  the  altar.  We  cannot  stretch  forth 
our  hands  in  an  edifice  which  has  arisen  out  of  a  mechanical 
babel  of  ill-will,  and  dedicate  it  to  the  service  of  men.  The  plan 
and  purpose  of  the  temple  must  have  been  with  us  from  the 
beginning,  and  reached  the  threshold  of  fulfillment  in  the 
words  of  consecration. 

We  extend  and  fortify  our  civilization  with  schools,  colleges, 
and  seminaries,  yet  we  endanger  the  life  of  them  all  by  the  in- 
sidious evils  which  find  their  way  in  under  the  plea  of  business. 
It  is  the  history  of  the  world,  so  far,  to  forfeit  social  welfare 
under  the  exactions  of  a  few.  A  country  in  which  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  property  is  in  the  hands  of  one  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, lodged  there  by  unjust  law,  perverted  law,  and  law  dis- 
regarded, cannot  easily  preserve  any  equality  of  rights  which 
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may  still  remain  to  it.  Obstacles  have  been  put  in  the  path  of 
social  liberty  which  will  require  the  strenuous  labor  of  gener- 
ations to  remove.  The  highways  are  heaped  high,  travel  is 
driven  to  the  fields,  and  we  wait  for  a  far-off  summer  to  re- 
store our  freedom.  We  forbid  in  our  organic  law  titles  of  no- 
bility, and  then  pass  negligently  by  a  usurpation  of  power 
which  is  the  very  substance  of  all  distinctions  in  classes. 

Our  economic  action,  for  a  half-century,  has  been  surpris- 
ingly and  increasingly  destitute  of  ethical  principle.  We  re- 
tain the  formal  law  against  stealing,  and  allow,  under  business 
forms,  indefinite  plunder.  One  may  not  sell  watered  milk,  but 
to  devise  and  sell  watered  stock  becomes  the  art  of  a  great 
financier.  Contradictions  have  rarely  been  more  extended  and 
more  cunningly  united.  An  enthusiasm  for  economic  activity 
goes  with  a  disregard  of  its  fundamental  ideas.  We  still  main- 
tain a  stern  attitude  against  the  trespasses  of  the  weaker  classes 
on  property,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  the  defenses  of  prop- 
erty among  the  masses  of  citizens  to  the  vicious  assault  of 
trained  burglars.  We  need  to  bring,  and  to  bring  at  once,  a 
keen  ethical  sense  to  the  right  apprehension  and  enforcement 
of  economical  principles.  The  one  assumption,  in  these  days 
of  extended  combination,  on  which  the  safety  of  investments, 
gathered  from  the  earnings  of  the  masses  of  men,  depends 
more  than  on  any  other  is  that  of  the  integrity  of  the  manage- 
ment, and  this  is  what  we  are  least  able  to  assume  or  verify. 
We  are  creating  a  spiritual  atmosphere  too  contamiiiate  for 
healthy  commerce.  We  need  a  new  interpretation  of  history, — 
not  economic,  not  ethical,  but  both  economic  and  ethical, — that 
the  vigor  of  our  entire  life  may  be  restored  to  us. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

DID  JESUS  DIE  OF  A  BROKEN  HEART  ?^ 

BY  EDWARD  M.  MERRINS,  M.D. 
V. 

In  our  inquiry  into  the  subject-matter  of  this  article,  it  has 
thus  far  been  shown  that  rupture  of  the  heart  cannot  have 
been  the  physical  cause  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  for  the  following 
reasons:  (1)  so  grave  a  lesion,  unless  traumatic,  never  oc- 
curs except  when  the  tissues  of  the  heart  are  diseased;  (2) 
profound  grief,  or  other  form  of  mental  perturbation,  can 
never  directly  induce  it  if  the  heart  be  healthy;  (3)  the  symp- 
toms characteristic  of  the  lesion  when  it  is  complete,  such  as 
utter  physical  collapse  and  unconsciousness,  were  not  exhib- 
ited at  the  time  it  is  assumed  the  rupture  occurred.  There  are 
still  other  objections  to  be  brought  forward. 

This  theory  of  rupture  of  the  heart  does  not  satisfactorily  ac- 
count for  the  flow  of  blood  and  water  from  the  wound  in  the 
side  after  death,  a  flow  which  Dr.  Stroud  describes  as 
having  been  copious,  rapid,  and  easily  seen  by  the  distant 
spectator.  Suppose  it  be  granted,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
in  the  short  time  between  the  death  of  Jesus  and  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  spear  wound  in  his  side,  the  blood  which  was  effused 
into  the  pericardial  sac,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture,  under- 
went coagulation,  and  separated  into  clot  and  serum.  Even 
so,  while  the  serum  might  furnish  the  flow  of  "  water  "  fol- 
lowing the  wotmd,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  conjecture 

only  to  say  there  would  be  a  copious  flow  of  blood  also. 
^Concluded  from  p.  53. 
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A  short  description  of  the  phenomena  of  clotting  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  When  blood  is  drawn  from  a  living  animal 
into  an  open  vessel  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  in 
two  or  three  minutes  the  fluid  is  seen  to  become  semi-solid  or 
jelly-like,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  the  change  has  extended 
throughout  the  entire  mass.  This  solid  mass,  clot^  or  crassa- 
mentum  adheres  so  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  retaining  ves- 
sel, that,  if  the  latter  be  inverted,  none  of  its  cpntents  escape. 
A  little  later,  a  light  straw-colored  fluid,  serum,  makes  its 
appearance,  and,  the  more  the  serum  transudes,  the  finner  and 
harder  does  the  clot  become. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  clots,  it  would  have  to  be 
a  very  large  and  open  wound  through  which  they  could  issue. 
Owing  to  their  size  and  consistency,  they  would  be  apt  to 
plug  the  wound  instead  of  passing  through. 

"  In  all  the  varieties  of  injury  to  the  heart,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  "the  wound  is  found  plugged  with  blood  clot."  In 
the  pericardium,  the  clots  would  remain  there  practically  as 
they  were  formed.  Among  the  cases  of  ruptured  heart  col- 
lated by  Stroud,  there  were  a  few  in  which  post-mortem  ex- 
arrfmation  of  the  body  was  made,  with  the  following  results : — 

1.  "On  opening  the  chest,  the  bag  of  the  pericardium  appeared 
much  distended  with  fluid,  and  was  of  a  dark  blue  color.  On  cut- 
ting into  it,  a  pint  at  least  of  transparent  serum  issued  out,  leav- 
ing the  crassamentum  firmly  attached  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  heart." 

2.  "  On  opening  the  thorax  the  pericardium  was  found  distended, 
and  emitted  when  divided  a  serous  fluid ;  but  the  heart  was  entirely 
concealed  by  an  envelope  of  coagulated  blood  in  three  distinct 
layers." 

3.  "The  pericardium  was  so  distended  as  to  occupy  a  third 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest  On  opening  it,  a  large  quantity  of 
serum  was  discharged,  and  two  pounds  of  clotted  blood  were  seen 
adhering  at  the  bottom." 
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In  these  cases,  as  the  heart  was  exposed  and  directly 
opened,  there  were  no  intervening  tissues  to  prevent  the  flow 
of  clots,  as  when  the  body  is  intact  save  for  the  wound;  and 
yet  in  each  case  there  was  a  flow  of  serum  only,  the  clots  re- 
maining within  tiie  pericardium. 

Therefore  it  is  that  a  noted  physiologist  of  his  time.  Dr. 
S.  D.  Haughton,  who  made  a  special  and  practical  study  of 
this  subject,  does  not  agree  with  Stroud,  that,  in  spontaneous 
rupture  of  the  heart,  there  will  be  a  flow  of  both  blood  and 
water,  if  the  side  of  the  dead  person  be  wounded  after  death.* 
There  will  be  a  flow  of  water,  he  contends,  but  not  a  flow  of 
blood,  only  a  few  drops.  As  the  result  of  repeated  observa- 
tions and  experiments  upon  the  cadavers  of  men  and  animals, 
he  is  convinced  that  rupture  of  the  heart  is  by  itself  insufficient 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon  recorded  by  St.  John.  When 
the  left  side  of  the  body  is  freely  pierced  after  death  by  a 
large  knife,  comparable  in  size  with  a  Roman  spear,  he  states 
the  results  to  be  as  follows  :— 

1.  There  is  no  flow  of  any  kind;  only  the  trickling  of  a 
few  drops  of  blood.    This  is  what  usually  occurs. 

2.  There  will  be  a  copious  flow  of  blood,  but  no  flow  of 
water.  This  happens  when  the  patient  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  asphyxia  just  before  death,  such  as  occurs  in  drown- 
ing, and  in  death  from  strychnine  poisoning  when  the  res- 
piration has  been  arrested  during  a  convulsion.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  asphyxia,  blood  is  accumulated  to  a  large 
amount  in  the  lungs,  and  it  retains  its  fluidity  after  death. 
The  flow  of  blood  following  the  wound  in  these  cases,  comes 
from  the  lungs,  not  from  the  heart. 

3.  There  will  be  a  flow  of  water  succeeded  by  a  few  drops 

^See  Speaker's  Commentary  on  1  John  ▼.;  The  Church  Quarterly 
Review,  January,  1880. 
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only  of  blood.    This  is  found  where  death  has  resulted  from 
pleurisy,*  pericarditis,  and  rupture  of  the  heart. 

A  copious  flow  of  blood  followed  by  a  copious  flow  of  wa- 
ter, or  a  copious  flow  of  water  followed  by  a  copious  flow  of 
blood,  he  has  never  seen  in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  nor 
has  he  ever  seen  the  record  of  such  an  occurrence,  except  in 
the  writings  of  St.  John. 

Unable,  therefore,  to  harmonize  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments with  the  theory  of  Dr.  Stroud  that  the  flow  of  blood 
and  water  was  mingled  clot  and  serum  from  the  heart,  though 
still  holding,  with  him,  that  there  was  indeed  a  rupture  of 
the  heart,  he  propounds  another  theory,  by  trying  to  combine 
the  causes  of  the  second  and  third  variations  as  stated  above. 
He  contends  that,  in  crucifixion,  the  victim  is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  asphyxia  similar  to  what  is  found  in  drowning  and 
in  death  from  strychnine  poisoning,  with  the  same  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  the  same  fluidity  of  the 
blood  after  death,  and  that  it  was  from  the  lung  which  was 
wounded  first  there  came  the  flow  of  blood,  and  from  the 
heart  the  flow  of  water.  This  asphyxia,  he  thinks,  is  brought 
about  by  the  weight  of  the  body  and  its  constrained  position 

^Premising  that  the  words  "blood  and  water,"  may  be  an  hen- 
diadys  meaning  "  bloody  water,"  it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
traumatic  pleurisy,  the  result  of  a  heavy  blow  on  the  chest  from 
some  brutal  soldier,  would  account  for  the  phenomenon  recorded 
by  St  John. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  pleurisy  is  a  disease,  and,  on  var- 
ious grounds,  the  imputation  of  disease  to  our  Lord  is  repugnant 
to  Christian  thought  Besides,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  simple  blow  would 
be  sufficient  to  induce  a  pleurisy  with  effusion  in  a  healthy  person, 
even  though  a  rib  were  fractured.  "Subcutaneous  injuries  of  the 
pleura,  such  as  are  made  by  the  end«  of  a  broken  rib,  rarely  give 
rise  to  any  serious  trouble.  The  inflammation  remains  strictly 
limited  to  one  spot,  and  shows  little  tendency  to  spread."  The 
present  trend  of  medical  opinion  is  to  regard  nearly  all  pleurisiea 
as  being  essentially  tubercular  in  their  nature. 
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as  it  hangs  upon  the  cross,  interfering  with  the  action  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration.  By  raising  the  body  in  spite  of  the 
pain  it  caused,  the  breathing  could  be  relieved.  "  It  thus  fre- 
quently happened  that  a  strong  man  of  resolute  will,  by  rais- 
ing hunself  by  the  hands,  or  lifting  himself  on  his  feet,  re- 
mained alive  upon  the  cross  for  three  or  four  days,  during 
which  his  blood,  in  consequence  of  imperfect  oxidation,  be- 
came more  and  more  venous  and  fluid,  and  was  lodged  in  a 
larger  prcqxxtion  than  was  natural  in  the  substance  of  his 
hmgs ;  so  that,  if  pierced  after  death,  these  organs  would  have 
given  forth  a  copious  flow  of  fluid  black  blood,  like  that  ob- 
served to  flow  from  the  Itmgs  of  an  animal  killed  by  strychnia. 
Of  suffocated  in  water  after  much  struggling.  When  it  was 
necessary  to  terminate  their  sufferings  before  simset,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jewish  criminals,  death  was  hastened  by  breaking  the 
bones  of  the  legs  and  arms.  The  effect  of  the  fracture  of  the 
legs  and  arms  was  to  prevent  the  sufferer  from  relieving  the 
agony  of  diaphragmatic  breathing  by  restoring  the  action  of 
the  intercostal  muscles,  and  he  thus  perished  miserably  in  a 
few  hours  of  horrible  suffering,  instead  of  prolonging  his 
life  for  some  days  by  the  painful  process  of  relieving  the  in- 
tercostal muscles  by  lifting  himself  by  the  muscles  of  the  arms 
and  legs.  In  either  case,  death  was  ultimately  produced  by 
deficient  oxidation  of  the  blood,  and  a  post-mortem  wound 
of  the  lung  would  be  followed  by  a  copious  flow  of  dark  and 
fluid  blood." 

This  theory  is  ingenious,  but  it  is  not  convincing.  Among 
other  objections,  it  might  be  urged,  that,  among  the  recorded 
instances  of  crucifixion,  no  mention  is  made  of  death  from 
asphyxia.  Death  usually  occurred  by  the  slow  process  of  ner- 
vous irritation  and  exhaustion,  when  it  was  not  hastened 

by  violent  means.    "  In  many  cases,  death  was  partly  induced 
Vol.  LXII.    No.  246.    3 
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by  hunger  and  thirst,  the  vicissitudes  of  heat,  and  cold,  or 
the  attacks  of  ravenous  birds  and  beasts;  and  in  others,  was 
designedly  accelerated  by  burning,  stoning,  suffocation,  break- 
ing, the  bones,  or  piercing  the  vital  organs."  Also,  it  may 
be  said,  that  breaking  the  arms  and  legs  of  a  crucified  per- 
son in  the  most  rough  and  brutal  manner  conceivable,  would 
be  very  apt  to  cause  speedy  death  from  profound  shock,  rather 
than  from  the  slow  effects  of  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood 
in  the  lungs.  But  there  is  a  still  weightier  objection  when 
the  symptoms  are  considered.  Asphyxiation  may  be  either 
rapid  or  slow.  When  a  person  is  drowned,  or  dies  during  the 
convulsions  of  strychnine  poisoning,  asphyxiation  is  very 
rapid,  and  the  mental  and  physical  powers  remain  unimpaired, 
almost  to  the  last  minute  of  life.  Not  so  in  the  progressive 
asphyxiation  of  a  lingering  illness  or  execution.  The  blood  in 
this  condition  is  not  only  imperfectly  aerated,  and  therefore  un- 
fitted to  support  the  nutrition  of  such  vital  organs  as  the  heart 
and  brain;  it  also  becomes  loaded  with  toxic  impurities  de- 
rived from  the  waste  of  tissue,  and  thus  acts  as  a  systemic  poi- 
son. In  the  asphyxia  of  crucifixion,  if  such  occurs,  the  morbid 
products  of  lacerated  and  inflamed  wounds  would  also  enter 
the  blood  stream.  Blood  in  so  impure  a  state  is  incapable  of 
sustaining  nerve  force  and  muscular  irritability.  The  heart 
therefore  beats  languidly,  the  very  opposite  condition  to  that 
which  causes  rupture,  and  the  circulation  of  the  defective  and 
impure  blood  in  the  brain  produces  unconsciousness. 

It  is  not  possible  now  to  witness  this  condition  in  crud- 
lixion,  but  it  may  often  be  seen  in  certain  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  which  it  may  be  assumed  the  congestion  of  the  lungs 
in  prolonged  crucifixion  would  closely  resemble.  In  the  later 
stages  of  acute  suflFocative  bronchitis,  for  example,  "the 
symptoms  are  those  of  progressive  asphyxia, — ^a  prolonged 
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struggle  for  breath,  the  duration  of  which  is  measured  by  the 
patient's  cardiac  strength.  The  skin,  generally  livid  or  cya- 
notic in  tint,  falls  in  temperature,  and  becomes  covered  with 
cold,  cbmmy  perspiration ;  the  expired  air  grows  cold ;  the  feet 
and  hands  swell,  in  protracted  cases  the  anasarca  rising  to 
the  trunk;  fitful  dozes  lapse  into  a  state  of  somnolence,  con- 
stant, except  from  momentary  interruptions  by  the  cough; 
muttering  delirium,  associated  in  some  instances  with  slight 
convulsions,  precedes  a  comatose  state  which  is  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  .death."  Now,  according  to  Dr.  Haughton,  this 
slow  asphyxiation  occurred  in  crucifixion,  either  when  the  vic- 
tim had  been  hanging  on  the  cross  for  three  or  four  days ;  or 
somewhat  more  rapidly,  when  his  arms  and  legs  had  been 
brc^en,  the  sufferings  then  lasting  for  hours.  The  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  Jesus  do  npt  correspond  with  either  of  these 
conditions.  He  was  not  on  the  cross  for  three  or  four  days, 
but  only  for  three  or  at  the  most  six  hours,  nor  were  his  arms 
and  legs  broken.  What  evidence  is  there  in  the  way  of  symp- 
toms, that  in  this  short  time,  with  the  weight  of  his  body  sup- 
ported by  a  projecting  bar,  and  perfectly  well  able  to  raise 
himself  in  the  manner  described  for  the  relief  of  difficult 
breathing,  he  was  in  a  state  of  asphyxiation?  To  the  last  the 
mind  of  Jesus  was  unclouded,  and  his  respiration  unembar- 
rassed, as  shown  by  the  spoken  directions  to  his  friends,  the 
exclamations  to  the  Father,  and  by  the  utterance  of  a  loud  cry 
as  he  surrendered  his  spirit. 

The  conclusions  of  this  writer,  so  far  as  they  were  verified 
by  his  experiments,  are  valuable  in  this  connection,  as  they 
show  that  a  copious  flow  of  blood  and  water  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  the  grounds  alleged  by  Dr.  Stroud.  His 
own  largely  theoretical  opinion,  that  the  flow  of  blood  came 
from  congested  lungs,  due  to  imperfect  oxygenation,  anil  the 
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flow  of  water  from  a  ruptured  heart,  cannot  be  convincingly 

maintained. 

VI. 

After  all,  according  to  our  author,  it  was  not  the  exceeding 
weight  of  grief  and  physical  suffering  patiently  borne  for  the 
sake  of  the  world's  redemption  that  broke  the  heart  of  Jesus, 
but  the  violence  of  contending  emotions  over  his  own  spiritual 
state,  because  he  had  lost  the  sense  of  filial  communion  with 
Crod,  and  felt  abandoned  by  him.  "  There  was  the  desire  of 
deliverance  from  the  intolerable  sense  of  the  divine  maledic- 
tion, and  the  desire  of  fulfilling  the  will  of  God  by  enduring 
the  malediction  even  unto  death,"  and  so  there  was  a  severe 
agcmy  or  struggle  between  these  opposite  motives  which  broke 
♦lis  heart.  It  is  a  serious  objection  to  this  whole  theory,  that 
it  is  inseparably  entangled  with  certain  theological  doctrines 
concerning  the  most  mysterious  events  in  the  life  and  death 
of  our  Lord,  doctrines  which  have  never  met  with  general 
acceptance  in  the  Christian  church,  our  knowledge  of  the 
events  upon  which  they  depend  being  so  obscure  and  frag- 
mentary as  always  to  leave  room  for  sincere  differences  of 
belief.  What  actually  occurred  between  Jesus  and  the  Fa- 
ther during  the  crucifixion  no  mortal  can  tell,  and  the  sub- 
ject should  be  approached  with  the  most  delicate  reserve,  for 
we  are  standing  on  holy  ground.  "A  feeling  always  seizes 
me,"  writes  the  thoughtful  and  devout  Krummacher,  "as  if 
it  were  unbecoming  to  act  as  a  spy  on  the  Son  of  the  living 
God  in  his  last  secret  transactions  with  his  Heavenly  Father; 
and  that  a  sinful  eye  ventures  too  much  in  daring  to  look 
upon  a  scene  in  which  the  Lord  appears  in  a  state  of  weak- 
cess  and  abandonment,  that  places  him  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  most  miserable  among  men."  But  the  exigencies  of 
his  position  do  not  permit  Dr.  Stroud  to  ep^hibit  this-  shrink- 
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ing  sensitiveness,  much  as  he  may  have  felt  it.  To  prove  the 
existence  of  the  violent  mental  perturbation  on  the  cross  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  his  theory,  he  must  necessarily  un- 
dertake to  give  his  opinion  of  what  transpired  in  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  Saviour's  spirit  during  the  crucifixion. 
The  theology  must,  therefore,  be  accepted  with  his  medical 
opinions,  as  they  stand  or  fall  together.  It  is  with  reluctance 
that  one  enters  upon  this  subject ;  but  it  must  be  done,  because 
the  belief  that  our  Lord  died  of  a  broken  heart  is  seen  to  rest 
ultimately  far  more  on  theological  arguments  than  on  medical 
facts. 

Admitting  that  the  depressing  emotion  of  grief  is  not  suf- 
ficient by  itself  to  cause  a  rupture  of  the  heart,  our  author 
contends  that  Jesus,  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  suddenly 
fell  into  a  state  of  consternation  and  distress  so  intense,  that, 
had  he  not  been  relieved  by  divine  interposition,  it  would 
probably,  within  the  short  space  of  one  hour,  have  termi- 
nated his  life,  by  sheer  physical  exhaustion.  "  He  had  now 
for  the  first  time  to  learn  this  peculiarly  difficult  lesson  of 
obedience  to  the  divine  will,  and  found  it  almost  insupport- 
able." And  this  of  One,  be  it  observed,  who  repeatedly  said 
that  he  came  not  to  do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  him.  Strengthened  by  angelic  aid,  "which  enabled  him 
to  subdue  the  dreadful  emotions  by  which  he  had  been  at 
first  almost  overwhelmed,  there  ensued  mental  agony,"  a  vio- 
lent conflict  between  opposite  and  contending  emotions,  over 
the  bitter  cup  which  was  given  him  to  drink.  This  cup 
"could  have  been  none  other  than  the  cup  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  '  the  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  the  spirit.'  "  "  It  was 
piety  which  prompted  his  reluctance  to  receive  the  cup,  and 
piety  which  urged  him  to  drain  it  to  the  dregs ;  and  the  deadly 
struggle  between  these  opposite  and  contending  emotions  oc- 
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casioned  that  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  the  natural  prelude  to 
rupture  of  the  heart." 

On  the  cross  the  same  conflict  was  renewed  in  all  its  vio- 
lence. "  For  three  hours  he  sustained  unutterable  agony,  in 
a  deadly  and  incessant  struggle  between  two  opposite  pas- 
sions." There  was  "  the  awful  spectacle  of  an  innocent  human 
being,  dying  of  grief  under  the  divine  malediction."  No  help 
of  any  kind  came  to  him  now :  he  was  left  to  suffer  in  help- 
less agony.  The  protection  of  God  was  withdrawn  from  him, 
and  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  including 
not  only  evil  men,  but  evil  spirits.  Yet  his  mental  sufferings 
proceeded  not  from  men  or  demons,  but  from  God,  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God  being  shown  also  in  the  mid-day  darkness,  a 
phenomenon  attributed  by  this  author  to  a  volcanic  eruption 
which  rained  ashes  over  the  land.  "  To  such  a  being  as  Christ 
the  divine  malediction  must  have  been  productive  of  the  sever- 
est mental  anguish;  and  although,  from  a  regard  to  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  the  infliction  would  be  sustained  with  the  most 
dutiful  submission,  yet,  in  reference  to  his  own  personal  feel- 
ings, it  must  have  been  endured  with  the  greatest  horror  and 
repugnance.  The  natural  effect  of  such  a  struggle  on  the 
body  of  Christ  must  have  been,  not  a  simple  exhaustion  of 
vitality,  as  might  have  happened  from  sorrow  or  consterna- 
tion, but  violent  excitement  and  excessive  palpitation,  occa- 
sioning in  the  first  degree  bloody  sweat,  and  in  the  second, 
sudden  death  from  rupture  of  the  heart."  From  the  sixth 
until  the  ninth  hour  this  appalling  conflict  continued  without 
intermission,  and  it  depended  every  moment  on  Christ's  own 
voluntary  yet  reluctant  concurrence. 

At  last  his  physical  powers  could  no  longer  stand  the  strain, 
and  there  occurred  the  rupture  of  the  heart,  the  agony  culmi- 
nating in  the  awful  cry,  "  My  God !  My  God !  Why  hast  thou 
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forsaken  me?"  The  remaining  cries  were  uttered  in  very 
quick  succession,  and  then  he  expired.  Now  in  cases  of  rup- 
ture of  the  heart  not  traumatic,  loss  of  consciousness,  as  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  is  almost  instantaneous,  and  death  takes 
place  with  great  rapidity.  But  Jesus  lived  and  retained  con- 
sciousness, according  to  the  Gospel -narratives,  for  a  consid- 
erable time  after  the  cry  of  '*  My  God !  My  God !  Why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  He  exclaimed  that  he  was  thirsty,  and 
drank  of  the  vinegar  that  was  offered  him  by  the  soldiers, 
who  were  probably  delayed  in  the  performance  of  this  kindly 
act  by  the  interference  of  the  bystanders.  He  surveyed  in  all 
its  vast  range  the  work  he  had  been  sent  to  do,  and  said  it 
was  finished.  Then  came  the  final  cry  with  which  he  surren- 
dered his  spirit.  Says  a  great  preacher:  "Oh,  what  per- 
fect peace,  and  what  final  courage !  He  has  gently  and  quietly 
borne  all  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  then,  without  the  least 
excitement,  simply  says.  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit."  Dr.  Stroud  argues  that  the  excessive  ex- 
citement which  led  to  this  catastrophe  of  a  broken  heart,  would 
occasion  even  these  last  words  to  be  pronounced  with  vehe- 
mence. Much  more  can  be  quoted  from  him  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, but  we  trust  enough  has  been  given.  It  is  with  mingled 
feelings  that  we  turn  from  this  stormy  scene,  to  the  account 
of  another  crucifixion  mentioned  by  him, — ^that  of  a  young 
Mameluke  criminal,  who  hung  upon  the  cross  from  Friday 
noon  until  Sunday  noon,  and  who  "  bore  his  punishment  with 
great  firmness,  without  uttering  a  groan  or  changing  his  coun- 
tenance, complaining  only  of  thirst  during  the  whole  of  the 
first  day,  after  which  he  was  patient  and  silent  until  he  died." 
If  all  that  is  said  of  the  death  of  Christ  be  true,  with  its 
unutterable  agony  of  mind  occasioned  by  the  deadly  and  in- 
cessant  struggle  between  opposite  passions,  how  can  the  cross 
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remain  the  symbol  of  patient  and  willing  endurance  of  grief, 
suffering,  and  shame,  and  of  perfect  submission  to  the  will 
of  God,  at  whatever  personal  cost?  When  we  in  our  turn 
and  degree  are  call'ed  upon  to  drink  the  cup  of  suffering,  the 
poet  bids  us : — 

"Count  each  afflicUon,  whether  light  or  grave, 
God's  meseenger  seat  down,  to  thee;  do  thou 
With  courtesy  receive  him;  rise  and  bow; 
And  ere  his  shadow  pass  thy  threshold,  crave 
Permission  first  his  heavenly  feet  to  lave; 
Then  lay  before  him  all  thou  hast,  allow 
No  cloud  of  passion  to  usurp  thy  brow. 
Or  mar  thy  hospitality;  no  wave 
Of  mortal  tumult  to  obliterate 
The  soul's  marmoreal  calmness." 

Many  of  us  greatly  desire  to  possess  our  souls  in  this  saint- 
ly calm,  whatever  happens;  but,  when  the  evils  of  life  press 
sharply  upon  us,  we  chafe  and  fret,  or,  perhaps  worse,  our 
hearts  rise  in  rebellion,  and  we  doubt  either  the  love  or  power 
of  God.  If  in  these  dark  hours  we  turn  to  the  cross  of  Christ 
for  light  on  our  troubled  life,  and  are  told  that,  when  the  cup 
of  suffering  was  pressed  to  the  lips  of  Jesus,  he  regarded 
certain  of  the  ingredients  with  horror  and  repugnance,  that  his 
soul  was  in  such  a  state  of  mortal  tumult  as  to  subject  his 
physical  powers  to  a  strain  greater  than  they  were  able  to 
bear,  and  that  he  actually  died  in  a  state  of  excitement,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  can  be  the  example  of  calm  submission, 
and  the  comfort  and  hel^    ^ — '* "-''" 

The  present  writer  is 
dissent  from  such  views 
is  in  the  company  of  mei 
use  the  words  of  Keim 
Jesus,  because  "he  wot 
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troubled  spirit,  because  he  would  give  his  followers  in  all 
times  the  highest  ksson  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  cup  of 
suffering  should  be  received,  with  calm,  clear  consciousness, 
and  willing  submission  to  God's  will."  There  may  have  been 
to  Jesus  a  mysterious  and  temporary  obscuration  of  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Father's  presence,  but  surely  he  knew  that,  above 
the  tempestuous  clouds  of  the  events  of  the  crucifixion,  the 
Father's  love  remained  unchanged,  and,  as  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  our  faith,  he  must  have  trusted  in  it  absolutely. 
The  ability  to  hold  an  unconditional  trust  in  the  everlasting 
sway  of  divine  justice,  wisdom,  and  love,  to  subsist  by  it  and 
in  it,  be  appearances  what  they  may,  is  the  mark  of  a  grand 
and  lovely  nature,  writes  Martineau,  and  he  continues: 
"  This  it  is  that  gives  a  majesty  so  pure  and  touching  to  the 
historic  figure  of  Christ :  self-abandonment  to  God,  uttermost 
surrender,  without  reserve  or  stipulation,  to  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Soul  of  souls ;  pause  in  no  darkness, 
hesitation  in  no  perplexity,  recoil  in  no  extremity  of  anguish ; 
but  a  gentle,  unfaltering  hold  of  the  invisible  Hand,  of  the 
Only  Holy  and  All  Good, — these  are  the  features  that  have 
made  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  image  to 
the  heart  of  so  many  ages."  As  the  Collect  for  Good  Friday 
in  the  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  expresses  it,  "  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  contented  to  be  betrayed,  and  given  up 
bto  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  and  to  suffer  death  upon  the 
cross." 

But  whether  the  theology  of  Dr.  Stroud  be  sound  or  not 
makes  little  difference  so  far  as  the  main  subject  under  con- 
sideration is  concerned.  In  any  event,  neither  passive  grief, 
nor  the  stormy  stress  of  emotional  conflict,  is  ever  sufficient  to 
rupture  the  walls  of  a  heart  not  previously  diseased. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  added.    It  is  not  the  special  pur- 
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pose  of  this  article  to  offer  another  theory  in  place  of  the  one 
refuted.  Opinions  concerning  crucifixion,  with  all  its  possi- 
ble complications,  and  the  manner  in  which  life  may  be  termi- 
nated by  it,  cannot  be  expressed  with  certainty,  as  this  mode  of 
execution  has  seldom  or  never,  in  recent  times,  come  within  the 
range  of  those  fully  competent  to  observe  and  record  all  the 
facts  connected  with  it ;  and  the  records  of  the  past  do  not  con- 
tain the  full,  and  exact  information  indispensable  to  a  i>erfect 
understanding  of  the  subject.  The  Gospels  contain  all  that  is 
necessary  the  world  should  know  of  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Jesus,  but  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  encourage  medical 
speculation,  and  little  to  satisfy  the  scientific  inquisitiveness  of 
the  pathologist.  However,  if  an  explanation  must  be  attempted 
that  shall  exclude  the  supernatural,  we  can  fall  back  on  the 
view  of  Watson,  and  other  of  the  older  apologists,  that  the 
unusual  rapidity  of  the  death  of  Jesus  was  due  to  the  phys- 
ical shock  produced  by  the  pains  and  injuries  inflicted  during 
the  actual  crucifixion.  In  this  condition  of  intense  depression 
of  the  vital  powers,  consciousness  is  always  blunted  to  some 
extent,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  usually  abolished,  and  the  suf- 
ferer is  able  to  answer  questions  clearly.  It  is  not  essential 
that  the  injuries  producing  shock  should  per  se  be  mortal. 
"There  is  a  form  of  shock  which  is  of  some  importance  in 
medical  jurisprudence.  A  person  may  have  received  many  in- 
juries, as  by  blows  or  stripes,  not  one  of  which,  taken  alone, 
could  in  medical  language  be  termed  mortal;  and  yet  he  may 
die  from  the  effects  of  the  violence,  either  on  the  spot  or 
very  soon  afterwards.  ...  It  is  a  well-ascertained  medical 
fact  that  a  number  of  injuries,  each  comparatively  slight,  are 
as  capable  of  operating  fatally  as  any  single  wound,  whereby 
some  blood  vessel  or  organ  important  to  life  is  directly  aflFect- 
*  Taylor,  Medical  Jurisprudence  (1897),  pp.  310,  311. 
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e<L"*  That  many  others  of  the  crucified  did  not  die  in  this 
manner  is  no  valid  objection.  The  intensity  of  shock  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  particular  nervous  organization  of  the  indi- 
vidual; it  is  therefore  much  more  apt  to  occur  profoundly 
and  fatally,  in  those  of  sensitive,  exquisitely  balanced  organiza- 
tion, than  in  men  with  the  coarse,  phlegmatic  temperament  of 
the  ordinary  criminal.  There  are  well-authenticated  cases  of 
death  resulting  from  mental  shock  alone. 

With  regard  to  the  incident  of  the  spear  wound,  there  is 
this  to  be  said :  When  the  body  is  examined  after  death,  there 
is  often  found  in  the  pericardial  sac,  even  when  the  heart  and 
its  enveloping  membranes  are  normal,  from  half  an  ounce  to 
two  ounces  or  more  of  serous  fluid.  This  is  denied  by  Stroud, 
but  recent  authorities  affirm  it.^  It  is  possible  that  fluid  to 
this  amount  may  have  made  its  escape  through  the  opening  in 
the  side,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  small  quantity  of  blood 
which  exuded  from  the  tissues  after  the  thrust  of  the  spear. 
This  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  flow  of  blood  and  water  in 
the  sense  conveyed  by  several  of  our  most  popular  hymns,  but 
it  seems  to  meet  the  strict  requirement  of  the  Gospel  narrative, 
which  simply  states,  "And  straightway  there  came  out  blood 
and  water."  Whether,  as  a  whole,  this  is  an  adequate  expla- 
nation of  the  circumstances  narrated  by  St.  John,  or  whether 
it  may  not  be  better  to  hold  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  at  least 
partly  supernatural,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

To  conclude:  The  theory  that  the  physical  cause  of  the 
death  of  Christ  was  a  broken  heart,  is  not  in  accord  with  med- 

'Allbutt,  System  of  Medicine  (1898),  v.  727.  A  prominent  pa- 
thologist and  professor  of  medicine,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Loomls,  of  New 
York  City,  in  a  private  communication  to  the  writer,  states  that, 
in  an  experience  gained  from  over  three  thousand  autopsies,  he 
has  found  that  the  pericardial  sac  normally  contains  about  four 
drams  of  serous  fluid,  often  more. 
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ical  facts,  and  theologically  the  conception  is  inconsistent  with 
the  whole  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  early  Christianity.  It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection^ 
that,  in  eliminating  this  pathetic  feature  of  the  crucifixion,  w« 
are  surrendering  one  of  the  most  persuasive  appeals  to  the 
emotions.  But  the  cross  is  an  emblem,  not  of  heart-brc4cen 
despair,  but  of  triumph ;  "  not  of  morbid  anguish,  but  of  trans- 
figured sorrow ;  not  primarily  of  pain  and  death,  but  of  pain 
and  death  as  the  path  to  unending  bliss  and  the  secret  of 
eternal  life."  As  even  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  expresses  it, 
"  The  cross  is  not  an  object  to  be  contemplated  with  morbid 
excitement  and  hysterical  sobs;  it  is  an  emblem  of  salvation, 
of  felicity,  of  life."  Are  there  not  other  reasons  on  which  to 
rest  the  appeal  of  the  cross? 

"If  Chriet  was  only  three  hours  crucified. 
After  a  few  years  of  toil  and  misery, 
Which  for  mankind  he  suffered  wiUingly, 
While  heaven  was  won  forever  when  he  died, 
Why  should  he  still  be  shown  on  every  side 
Painted  and  preached  in  nought  but  agony. 
Whose  pains  were  light,  matched  with  his  victory? 
Why  not  rather  speak  and  write  of  the  realm 
He  holds  in  heaven,  and  soon  will  hold  below, 
Unto  the  praise  and  glory  of  his  name?" 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  LATEST  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 

BY  HENRY  M.  WHITNEY. 
VIII.      A  FEW  FINAL  TESTS. 

We  should  like  to  test  the  versions  of  the  present  day,  wheth- 
er professing  to  be  modem  or  not,  by  a  few  points  that  we  have 
not  heretofore  brought  out. 

1.  The  first  is  in  Isa.  liii.  9:  "He  made  his  grave  with 
the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death."  In  this  verse 
*'  the  wicked "  is  plural,  meaning  "  wicked  ones,"  but  "  the 
rich"  is  singular,  meaning  "a  rich  person."  It  was  once 
right  to  use  "  the  rich,"  "  the  poor,"  and  the  like,  of  a  single 
person,  but  the  usage  has  long  been  dead.  In  this  case  there 
is  also  the  offense  of  confusing  the  distinction  of  number. 
The  English  Revision  keeps  the  obsolete  and  misleading  form 
that  we  have  quoted;  the  American  Revision  and  the  Episco- 
pal "  Marginal "  Bible  very  properly  change  "  the  rich  "  to 
"a  rich  man." 

Amos  ii.  14-16  affords  suggestion  in  this  connection:  (A. 
R.)  "  Flight  shall  perish  from  the  swift  [this  is  a  singular, 
but  no  one  would  know  it] ;  and  the  strong  shall  not  strength- 
en his  force;  neither  shall  the  mighty  deliver  himself  [these 

*  CoRBEcnoNS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  Papeb. — The  Episcopal  General  Con- 
vention  did  not  refuse  the  help  of  experts  to  the  Commission  who 
made  the  "Marginal  Readings  Bible";  they  refused  to  allow  the 
Commissloa  authority  to  add  experts  to  their  number.  The  help 
of  experts  was  used. 

The  proposal  negatived  in  the  General  Convention  of  1904  was  to 
give  the  clergy  liberty  to  use  the  English  Revision. 
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two  are  not  so  bad,  because  the  pronouns  fix  the  number] ; 
....  he  that  is  swift  of  foot  .  .  .  . ;  and  he  that  is  courageous 
....  [these  two  show  how  '  the  rich/  '  the  swift/  *  the  strong/ 
'  the  mighty/  might  have  been  handled,  so  as  to  be  unmistaka- 
bly in  the  singular  number]." 

2.  With  what  feeling  did  the  hierarchy  ("the  Jews/'  in 
John's  diction)  persecute  Christ?  The  principal  word  for  it  is 
^Oovo^j  which  used  to  be  rendered  "  envy  " ;  as  in  Mark  xv. 
10 :  Pilate  "  knew  that  for  euTjy  they  had  delivered  him  up  " : 
"  envy  "  is  the  leading  sense  for  <f>66uo<;  in  the  lexicons ;  all 
the  texts  of  the  "English  Hexapla"  have  "envy"  in  some 
spelling.  But  was  it  envy  in  the  case  of  Christ?  We  do  not 
see  anything  for  which  they  could  have  envied  him,  except 
his  hold  upon  the  people,  and  for  that  feeling  "jealousy"  is 
the  proper  word.^  They  were  terribly  jealous  of  Christ,  and 
they  were  afraid  of  him  as  well ;  they  carried  their  jealousy  and 
their  fear,  quite  according  to  the  laws  of  human  nature,  to  re- 
sentment, hostility,  hatred,  malice,  spite.  But  envy,  as  we 
now  understand  the  word,  must  have  had  with  them  at  the 
most  a  very  subordinate  place.  This  is  one  of  those  cases 
where  the  context  must  determine  the  sense. 

The  historical,  the  primary,  sense  of  "envy"  (invidia)  is 
hatred:  and  that  must  be  what  Wycliffe  and  Tyndale  meant 
when  the  one  led  the  way  in  using  "  envy,"  and  the  other  fcrf- 
lowed  his  example.  At  least  as  late  as  Shakespeare's  time, 
two  hundred  years  after  Wycliffe  and  nearly  a  hundred  years 
after  Tyndale,  hatred  was  still  the  commonest  sense  of  the 
word;  just  as  "emulation"  was  then  the  word  for  what 
"  envy "  now  n>eans  to  us,*  and  "  remorse "  was  then  our 

^So  Meyer,  upon  the  parallel  passage  in  Matt,  xxvii.  18:     "SU 
waren  neidisch  auf  das  Ansehn  imd  den  Binfluss  Jesu." 
'See  any  concordance  to  Shakespeare. 
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"  pity  " :  in  the  Rheims  version,  at  Acts  vii.  9,  "  emulation  " 
stands  for  the  feeling  that  led  the  brothers  of  Joseph  to  sell 
him  as  a  slave.  It  is  easy  to  fail  to  recognize  the  way  in 
which  a  word  slips  out  of  an  old  sense  into  a  new  one,  and  it 
is  especially  easy  to  follow  the  tradition,  but,  when  we  really 
look  into  the  matter,  we  see  that  "envy"  has  ceased  to  be 
the  right  word  here. 

"Jealousy  is  the  malign  feeling  which  is  often  had  toward 
a  rival,  or  possible  rival,  for  the  possession  of  that  which  we 
greatly  desire,  as  in  love  or  ambition.  Envy  is  a  similar  feel- 
ing toward  one,  whether  rival  or  not,  who  already  possesses 
that  which  we  greatly  desire.  Jealousy  is  enmity  prompted 
by  fear;  envy  is  enmity  prompted  by  covetousness." *  We 
should  say  that  "  enmity  prompted  by  fear  "  was  a  large  part 
of  the  feeling  of  "  the  Jews  "  toward  Christ,  but  that  they 
hated  him  for  other  reasons  also,  especially  for  rebuking  them 
and  shaming  them  before  the  people. 

What,  then,  do  we  find  in  the  versions  of  this  later  day? 
"  Envy  "  is  the  word  in  the  Revisions,  in  the  Episcopal  book, 
and  in  most  of  the  translations  that  are  more  fully  in  the  mod- 
cm.  Spencer  has  "envy,"  but  he  is  not  nice  about  such 
things.  Fenton,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  has  "malice";  the 
"  Twentieth  Century "  has  "  jealousy " ;  Weymouth  has 
"sheer  spite."  ^06wy;  is  used  nine  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  corresponding  verb  once ;  in  each  case  it  may  be 
rendered  "  jealousy,"  or  "  malice,"  or  "  enmity,"  or  "  hatred." 
Any  one  of  these  would  do  very  well,  and  each  is  better  than 
"envy." 

The  only  other  words,  in  the  New  Testament,  translated 
"  envy  "  are  ^7X09  and  its  verb.  A  comparison  of  the  nine 
cases  seems  to  show  that  these  also  are  wrong.  It  is  not  envy, 
"Century  Dictionary:    Syn.  under  "envy." 
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but  jealousy,  or  some  resulting  or  kindred  feeling,  heated  and 
malign.^ 

It  may  seem  a  small  matter  to  emphasize  the  word  "  envy," 
but  it  illustrates  an  important  general  principle,  namely,  that 
words  need  watching,  because,  as  in  the  case  of  Fuller's 
"painful  preacher,"  they  have  a  trick  of  coming  to  mean 
something  else.  "  Envy  "  and  "  jealousy  "  are  not  synonyms : 
they  may  both  be  included  in  <l>06vo^  and  f^Xo^,  as  Wey- 
mouth evidently  thinks,  and  as  they  seem  to  be  included  in  the 
German  neidisch,  but  in  themselves  they  are  entirely  different 
things. 

And,  again,  the  readiness  of  men  to  slide  over  expressions 
not  understood  or  not  clearly  defined  to  the  mind  is  well  illus- 
trated, not  only  in  the  way  in  which  commentators  on  Shakes- 
peare copy  each  other's  explanations  but  leave  many  dark 
points  untouched,  and  not  only  in  the  dictionaries,  where  many 
definitions  do  not  define  but  nevertheless  are  solemnly  passed 
along  as  if  they  were  good,  but  also  in  a  similar  treatment  of 
the  Bible. 

There  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  practice  in  connection 

with  Bums's  "Auld  Lang  Syne."    He  says: — 

"And  surely  ye'll  he  your  plnt-stowp. 
As  sure  as  Til  he  mine." 

Now,  what  does  that  really  mean?  We  looked  in  many  edi- 
tions and  commentaries,  but  found  no  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, till  our  researches  brought  us  to  the  "  Oxford  "  diction- 
*In  this  connection  we  may  notice  Weymouth's  effective  use  of 
doublets  in  rendering  1  Cor.  xUi.  4:  "Love  [o^^Xot]  knows  neither 
envy  nor  Jealousy.  Love  [od  ircpr^pa^ot]  is  not  forward  and  self-as- 
sertive, [od  ^MrioOroi]  nor  boastful  and  conceited."  These  are  the 
only  cases  that  we  happen  to  know,  in  the  New  Testament,  where  a 
doublet  is  used  to  render  a  word  that  is  single  in  the  Greek,  but 
each  of  these  cases  seeme  right  There  would  seem  to  be  no  the- 
oretical objection  to  a  doublet  if  the  matter  is  not  overdone. 
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ary  (vol.  i.  p.  718),  and  there  we  found  as  the  thirteenth  defi- 
nition of  "  be  " :  "  Ellipt.  To  be  good  for,  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of,  *  stand ' " ;  with  illustrative  extracts  from  Fielding 
and  Goldsmith.  So  now  we  know,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  no  one 
thought  to  tell  us  before.  Just  so  it  is  a  pity  to  let  a  Bible- 
word  run  on  unchallenged  long  after  it  has  slipped  over  into 
another  sense. 

3.  To  touch  more  lightly  upon  a  few  similar  words: 
Neither  of  the  Revisions  shows  much  disposition,  the  "Mar- 
ginal "  Bible  shows  no  disposition,  to  diminish  the  use  of  "  an- 
ger "  and  "  angry  "  as  applied  to  God.  In  Ps.  vii.  11  we  find 
with  satisfaction  that  in  each  Revision  the  familiar  expression, 
"  God  is  ang^  with  the  wicked  every  day,"  is  replaced  by  "  a 
God  that  hath  indignation  every  day."  But  in  1  Kings  xi.  9 
we  still  find  that  "Jehovah  was  angry  with  Solomon,"  and 
in  Jer.  xii.  13  we  find  "the  fierce  anger  of  Jehovah"; — and 
in  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  plenty  like  these  all  along. 

There  has  been  more  flinching  from  the  use  of  "  fury."  The 
English  Revision  does  not  feel  the  impropriety  of  the  word 
so  much,  and  hence,  for  instance,  still  reads  at  Lev.  xxvi.  28  : 
"I  will  walk  contrary  to  you  in  fury";  for  "fury"  in  this 
case  the  American  Revision  has  "  wrath."  In  Job  xx.  23  (A. 
v.),  "  God  shall  cast  the  fury  of  his  wrath  on  him,"  both  Re- 
visicms  have  "  fierceness  of  his  wrath," — which  is  not  change 
enough.  In  neither  of  these  verses  does  the  "  Marginal  "  Bi- 
ble suggest  any  change. 

We  submit  that  "  indignation "  and  "  wrath "  are  still 
proper  words  to  use  of  God's  attitude  toward  sin  and  the  sin- 
ner, but  that  "anger,"  "angry,"  "fury,"  and  "fierceness" 
belong  rather  to  Moloch  than  to  him  whom  we  call  God. 

The  "  Century  Dictionary  "  says  in  its  synonymy  under  "  an- 
ger": "Indignation  may  be  high-minded  and  unselfish.  .  .  . 
Vol.  LXn.     No.  246.  4 
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Anger  is  a  sudden,  violent  feeling  of  displeasure  over  injury, 
disobedience,  [or  the  like,]  accompanied  by  a  retaliatory  im- 
pulse; it  easily  becomes  excessive,  and  its  manifestation  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  self-control.  .  .  .  Wrath  has 
an  exalted  sense,  expressive  of  a  lofty  indignation,  visiting 
justice  upon  wrong-doing.  Fury  is  even  more  violent  than 
rage,  rising  almost  to  madness."  Many  a  man  can  testify  that 
the  use  of  the  harsher  words  in  the  Bible  gave  him,  in  his 
childhood,  repellant  ideas  of  God.  And  no  one  told  him  that 
his  Bible  used  words  in  senses  that  he  met  with  nowhere  else. 

Stopford  A.  Brooke,  in  his  Hfe  of  F.  W.  Robertson  (vol.  ii. 
chap.  2),  has  a  sentence  happily  combining  the  right  use  of 
some  of  these  words :  **  When  the  injury  he  resented  was  a 
personal  one,  he  apologized  frankly  for  his  anger,  if  it  had 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  Christian  indignation;  but,  when 
he  was  indignant  with  falsehood,  injustice,  or  cowardly  wrong 
done  to  another,  it  was  terrible  to  see  his  whole  face  knit  to- 
gether with  wrath.'* 

The  Revisions  and  the  "  Marginal "  Bible  evidently  did  not 
go  quite  far  enough  in  their  re-study  of  certain  terrible  words 
in  the  Bible. 

4.  In  Gen.  iii.  1  we  suppose  that  it  cannot  be  decided 
whether  the  serpent  was  "more  subtil"  (E.  R-),  or  "more 
subtle"  (A.  R.)  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between 
those  two  senses.  Very  likely  the  original  word  covers  both, 
so  that  Weymouth  might  have  worked  in  one  of  his  doublets 
here.  Both  Revisions  have  "  more  ....  than  any  [other  J 
beast,"  forgetting  that  a  serpent  is  not  now  a  beast. 

5.  In  Jas.  i.  9,  10  is  a  passage  that  has  been  little  under- 
stood.    It  is  the  same  in  the  Revisions  and  in  the  Episcopal  . 
recension :    "  Let  the  brother  of  low  degree  glory  in  his  high 
estate :  and  the  rich,  in  that  he  is  made  low."    With  reference 
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to  this  verse  too  many  people  are  in  the  position  of  Tenny- 
son's "  Northern  farmer  "  in  regard  to  the  parson's  sermon : 

"I  niver  knaw'd  whot  a  mean'd  but  I  thowt  a  'ad  summut  to  sa&y, 
An*  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  *a  said  an*  I  coom'd  awa&y." 

We  all  do  this  sort  of  thing  in  our  several  ways,  we  do  it  by 
natural  gravitation,  and  not  only  the  preacher  but  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  should  help  us  to  overcome  nature  until  we 
learn  to  expect  always  to  think.  But  what  if  they  do  not  think 
themselves  ? 

Really,  the  first  clause  of  the  verse  makes  no  sense  at  all, 
and  the  second  g^ves  only  a  glimmering  of  a  thought.  There 
was  a  little  more  sense  in  the  Authorized  Version :  "  Let  the 
brother  of  low  degree  rejoice  [margin:  or  glory]  in  that  he  is 
exalted :  but  the  rich,  in  that  he  is  made  low.''  But  who  knew 
that  these  brethren  had  met  changes  so  great  in  their  lot  ?  We 
grope,  or  we  ought  to  grope,  for  light.  We  find  light  at  last 
in  the  discovery  that  there  exists  a  "western"  addition  (Co- 
dex Bezae)  to  Matt.  xx.  28 :  "  But  seek  ye  from  little  to  in- 
crease, from  great  to  be  diminished."  In  other  words,  \i 
means,  not  only  learn  to  bear  sudden  changes  in  your  lot,  up 
or  down,  with  equanimity,  but,  by  a  peculiarly  biblical  hyper- 
bole and  pregnancy,  learn  to  rejoice  in  such  changes  for  the 
practice  that  they  will  give  you  in  the  Christian  graces.  Here 
is  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  extract  from  James.  Now, 
who  has  best  brought  out  this  hidden  idea?  The  Revisions 
are  actually  farther  from  it  than  the  Authorized  Version. 
Sawyer  has :  "  Let  the  brother  that  is  humble  rejoice  in  his 
exaltation,  and  the  rich  in  his  humiliation  " ;  but  that  is  no 
gain.  The  "  Twentieth  Century  "  makes  it :  "A  Brother  in  low- 
ly circumstances  should  be  proud  of  his  high  position,  but  a  rich 
Brother  of  the  lowliness  of  his  posu.ou," — which  is  a  paradox 
without  any  point.    The  Bible  Union  version,  the  "American 
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Bible,"  and  Fenton's  version  do  not  at  all  bring  out  the  sense, 
for  they  all  have  the  common  vice  of  seeming  to  assume  that 
a  great  change  of  fortune  has  happened  to  every  one  who  is 
either  poor  or  rich.  Weymouth  does  best :  "  Let  a  brother 
in  humble  life  [this  is  carefully  expressed,  to  prevent  any 
seeming  reference  to  the  possession  of  a  humble  mind\  rejoice 
when  raised  to  a  higher  position;  but  a  rich  man  should  re- 
joice in  being  brought  low."  Make  the  last  clause  read :  "  re- 
joice when  he  is  brought  low,"  or,  much  better  yet,  let  the 
whole  passage  read :  "  Let  the  brother  in  humble  life  rejoice 
if  he  is  raised  to  a  higher  position,  and  the  rich  man  if  he  is 
brought  low,"  and  the  idea  emerges  at  last  into  being  com- 
pletely and  necessarily  understood. 

"  I  like,"  said  Edward  Irving,  "  to  see  an  idea  looming  in 
the  mist."  So  does  your  typical  worshiper  of  Browning.  To 
us,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  a  great  virtue  to  have  a  passion 
and  a  faculty  for  making  thought  clear. 

6.  Again,  we  do  not  know  any  greater  stumbling-block, 
for  translators  of  the  Bible,  than  the  little  word  "  for." 

From  the  Old  Testament  we  take  but  a  single  case,  because 
there,  with  ki  (for),  just  as  with  wow  (and),  the  translatc»^ 
were  forced  into  a  freer  treatment  than  New  Testament  work- 
ers have  been  wont  to  give  to  70^  or  icaL  The  case  is  in 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  23,  and  it  has  substantially  the  same  form  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  the  Revisions,  and  the  "Marginal 
Readings  Bible  " :  "  They  buried  him  with  his  fathers  in  the 
field  of  burial  which  belonged  to  the  kings ;  for  they  said.  He 
is  a  leper."  Now  this  makes  no  sense  at  all :  they  buried  him 
just  as  they  had  buried  previous  kings,  because  he  was  a  leper. 
How,  then,  would  they  have  buried  him  if  he  had  not  been 
a  leper?  The  following  points  may  be  made:  (a)  The  text 
is  probably  corrupt,  for  Josephus,  in  writing  his  "Antiquities," 
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seems  to  have  had  a  manuscript  that  told  a  different  story  in 
this  respect,  (b)  The  cas:e  may  be  one  of  ellipsis,  which,  we 
have  shown  to  be  so  common  in  the  Bible  ^ :  they  buried  Uzziah 
in  the  royal  plot,  "  [and  that  seems  strange,]  for  they  said, 
He  is  a  leper."  (c)  The  word  rendered  "  for  "  might  as  well 
have  been  rendered  "  although,"  and  that  would  have  made 
everything  right.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  hold  that  the  trans- 
lators were  bound  to  make  sense  if  they  could,  and  the  use  of 
"  although  "  was  the  simplest  and  most  natural  way. 

But,  in  the  New  Testament,  ellipsis  has  a  large  place  in  com- 
nection  with  the  use  of  yap.  Fortunately,  with  so  unfamil- 
iar an  assertion,  we  are  able  to  shelter  ourselves  behind  the 
great  name  of  Edward  Robinson  in  the  examples  that  we  give. 
In  his  "Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament"  (copyright  1878) 
are  the  following  among  many  others;  in  each  of  them  the 
"  for  "  gives  the  reason,  not  for  that  which  is  said,  but  for 
that  which  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  mind:  Matt.  ii.  2: 
"  Where  is  he  who  is  born  king  of  the  Jews  ?  [He  must  be 
already  bom,]  for  we  have  seen  his  star";  xxii.  28:  "To 
which  of  the  seven  will  she  be  wife?  [We  cannot  tell,]  for 
each  of  them  had  her."  Mark  v.  42:  "The  girl  rose  and 
walked  about,  [and  well  she  might,]  for  she  was  twelve  years 
old."  Luke  vii.  7,  8 :  "  Speak  but  a  word,  and  let  my  boy  be 
cured;  [that  you  can  do  it  I  know  from  my  own  case,]  for 
I  too  am  a  man  placed  under  authority,  having  soldiers  under 
me  ";  ix.  25,  26 :  "  [Thus  will  it  be  with  him  who  cometh  not 
after  me,]  for  whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me.  .  .  ."    John 

^  As  a  fresh  example,  Job  xxxii.  7  may  be  taken: — 
"  It  la  not  [only]  the  great  that  are  wlafe, 
Nor  [only]  the  aged  that  understand  Justice." 
And  Luke  xxii.  2:  "The  chief  priests  and  the  Bcribes  sought  how 
they  might  put  him  to  death;  [and  that  was  a  delicate  matter,]  for 
they  feared  the  people." 
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iv.  43,  44  (a  very  bold  and  remarkable  ellipsis)  :  "He  went 
thence  into  Galilee,  [but  not  at  first  to  Nazareth,]  for  Jesus 
himself  had  testified  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own 
country."  The  cases  in  the  Epistles  are  quite  as  marked  and 
instructive;  at  random  we  quote:  Rom.  ii.  24:  "  [All  these 
sins  ye  commit,]  for  the  name  of  God  is  on  your  account  blas- 
phemed among  the  Gentiles  " ;  iv.  10 :  "  [This  ought  not  to 
be  so,]  for  we  shall  all  stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God.*' 
1  Cor.  X.  1 :  "  [In  like  manner  take  ye  heed,]  for  I  would  not 
have  you  ignorant.  ..."  2  Cor.  ix.  7 :  "  Not  grudgingly, 
nor  on  compulsion,  [but  cheerfully,]  for  God  loveth  a  cheer- 
ful giver  ";  xii.  6 :  "I  will  not  glory  ....  [I  might  indeed 
do  so,]  for  if  I  desired  ^  to  glory  I  should  ^  not  be  foolish,  for  I 
should  ^  speak  the  truth." 

These  are  only  a  few  out  of  the  great  number  of  cases  given 
by  Robinson,  and  there  are  many  more  that  he  does  not  give.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  wide  diflference  in  the  ease  with 
which  an  Occidental  would  make  out  the  fact  of  ellipsis  in  the 
different  cases,  and  the  words  that  have  to  be  supplied  in  the 
mind.  We  should  say  that  a  careful  study  of  the  uses  of  70/0, 
and  especially  of  the  bold  ellipsis  of  that  for  which  yap  intro- 
duces the  reason,  was  necessary  to  intelligent  work  in  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Many  cases  in  which  yap 
has  been  rendered  "  why  "  exclamatory,  or  "  then,"  might  b^ 
rendered  "  for  "  by  supposing  an  appropriate  ellipsis.  "  Now," 
instead  of  "  for,"  would  make  a  sort  of  sense  in  a  verse  that 
we  have  quoted  in  a  previous  paper,  but  we  are  satisfied  that 
"  for. "  and  the  ellipsis  ^re  the  true  idea :  Mark  xvi.  4 : 
"  They  behold  that  the  stone  has  been  rolled  away,  [and  that 

'In  the  ReviBion«  the  tenses  at  these  points  are  excruciatinglj 
discordant. 
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is  at  once  a  marvel  and  a  great  relief  to  them,]  for  the  stone 
is  exceeding  great." 

Now,  what  have  the  various  versions  done  about  this  ?  Prac- 
tically nothing  at  all.  The  translators  do  not  seem  to  have 
heard  of  the  facts.  Take  John  iv.  43,  44  as  an  example:  Tyn- 
dale  renders  f^dp  by  "  and,"  which  is  entirely  wrong ;  Spencer, 
Fenton,  and  Weymouth  use  **  although,"  which  is  theoretically 
possible  by  supposing  that,  by  Hebraism,  the  use  of  ki  had 
aflfected  the  use  of  7ap,  to  that  extent,  but  we  do  not  know  that 
any  one  has  held  that  view;  the  Bible  Union  version  and  the 
"  Twentieth  Century  "  have  "  for,"  which,  without  supposing 
an  ellipsis  such  as  we  have  named,  is  an  impossible  word.  The 
one  conspicuous  thing,  however,  with  the  standard  versions  and 
\\4th  those  whose  ideal  is  the  modem  in  diction,  is  the  absence 
of  any  indication  that  they  know  that  anything  is  needed  to 
piece  out  the  sense.  So  easy  is  it  to  miss  that  which  is  directly 
under  our  eyes.  And  yet  those  very  persons  would  find  the  es- 
pecial exhilaration  of  high  conversation  in  constantly  inter- 
preting into  the  conversation  the  things  that  were  left  unsaid. 
So  we  note  one  more  thing  to  be  carefully  considered  when 
the  supreme  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  shall  at  last 
be  made. 

7.  But  have  the  new  versions  any  special  power  of  style? 
Perhaps  we  have  seemed  to  emphasize  unduly  the  need  of 
knowing  what  the  Bible  means,  vitally  important  though  that 
is :  we  would  balance  the  matter  now  by  bringing  out  the  com- 
plementary truth :  as  we  ask  of  sacred  music  and  of  prayer,  so 
we  ask  of  any  translation  of  the  Bible,  Does  its  method  of  ex- 
pression appeal  only  to  the  understanding?     If  so,  it  utterly 

fails. 

"  Thought  is  deeper  than  all  speech, 
Fe^Uac  deeper  than  all  thought;" 

but,  half  the  time,  words,  written  or  spoken,  arc  the  means 
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through  which  thought  is  quickened  in  the  mind,  and  feeling 
is  stirred  in  the  soul.  To  leave  the  Bible  unnecessarily  ob- 
scure, and  to  make  it  inert  and  passionless  in  the  effort  to 
make  it  clearer, — each  of  these  is  an  injury,  subtle  but  great, 
to  the  power  of  the  Bible  for  all  forms  of  good ;  but,  because 
"  feeling  is  deeper,"  we  are  sure  that  taking  the  passion  out 
of  the  Bible  is  much  worse  than  leaving  the  Bible  sometimes 
obscure.  We  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  better  not  to 
clear  up  the  obscurities  of  the  Bible,  if  in  the  process  the  old  and 
wonderful  distinction  in  the  style,  its  extraordinary  aptness,  and 
especially  its  emotional  power,  are  to  be  lost.  It  is  not  possible 
to  trace  up  these  qualities  till  their  causes  have  been  brought 
fully  into  view,  but  some  things  are  plain. 

(1)  There  is  the  question  of  rhythm.  Absence  of  rhythm, 
a  crabbed  structure,  will  take  life  and  charm  and  spiritual  pow- 
er out  of  the  expression  of  any  conception  or  truth,  and,  there- 
fore, out  of  the  conception  or  the  truth  itself, — just  as  a  shot 
robs  a  bird  not  only  of  life  and  grace,  but  even  of  the  sheen 
of  its  plumage:  it  is  now  just  a  poor  dead  thing. 

When  it  was  said  of  Washington  that  he  was  "  first  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-countrymen," 
the  utterance  did  not  become  a  household-word  until  "  fellow  " 
was   dropped. 

A  slight  example  has  its  own  value.  No  one  who  heard 
Professor  Park  close  with  Rev.  i.  17  a  sermon  on  the  majesty 
of  Christ  will  ever  forget  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
words:  "And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead." 
That  power,  apart  from  the  conception — ^which  could  have  been 
meanly  and  therefore  weakly  expressed,  lay  partly  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  twelve  monosyllables,^  but  especially  in  the  rhythm 

*  So  Shakespeare  often  put  his  greatest  utterances  in  the  briefer 
words  of  the  old  stock  of  the  language,  and  for  the  very  highest 
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of  the  cadence.  The  Bible  Union  in  their  version  left  the  form 
as  it  was.  The  Revisions, — for  accuracy,  it  would  seem, — 
changed  "  as  dead  "  to  "  as  one  dead."  Are  we  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  the  insertion  of  the  solid  word  "  one  "  where  there 
is  no  ictus  makes  a  jolt  in  the  sound,  and  hence  at  least  weakens 
the  effect?  A  thousand  such  little  cases  would  make  a  large 
total  of  harm. 

There  are  cases  that  are  greater.  It  is  not  merely  rhythm, 
but  it  is  essentially  rhythm,  that  makes  the  heart  answer  to  the 
words,  "  O  ye  of  little  faith  "  (Luke  xii.  28)  ;  it  is  the  lack  of 
rhythm,  it  is  the  stagnation  of  consonants,  that  makes  one 
feel  only  a  sting  of  annoyance  at  finding  in  a  modern  version, 
"  You  men  of  small  faith."  In  Matt,  xxiii.  6,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  "  They  like  having  the  place  of  honour  at  dinners  "  ? 
It  is  partly  the  unjustifiable  weakening  of  "  love  "  to  "  like," 
which  sounds  very  flat ;  it  is  partly  the  cheapening  of  "  feasts  " 
into  "  dinners " ;  but  it  is  most  of  all  the  hardness  of  the 
rhythm.  Weymouth  is  even  worse :  the  double  troch  .e  of  his 
close  makes  the  words  mere  chatter :  "  They  love  the  best  seats 
at  a  dinner-party."  Examples  like  these  might  be  given  by 
htmdreds. 

The  rhythm  of  the  cadence  is  a  matter  of  especial  impor- 
tance; in  its  perfect  form  it  makes  sure  that  every  sentence 
shall  have  an  appropriate  movement,  closing  in  a  way  that  is 
neither  straggling,  attenuated,  nor  abrupt.  Of  this  a  consum- 
mate example  is  the  comparison  of  Solomon  with  the  lilies 
(Matt.  vi.  28-30).  Such  also  is  the  call  of  Christ  (Matt.  xi. 
28-30)  to  those  who,  physically  or  spiritually,  in  their  daily 
toil  strain  and  grow  weary  under  an  intolerable  yoke. 

Outside  of  the  Bible,  the  g^eat  passages  of  the  world's  litera- 

effects  turned  from  the  poetic  form  to  prose;  for  example,  the 
Bleep-walking  scene  in  Macbeth,  v.  1. 
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ture,  the  passages,  whether  poetry  or  prose,  that  have  tichieved 
immortality  by  their  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  would  all 
have  failed  of  that  high  destiny  if  they  had  jarred  upon  the 
ear.  King  James's  men,  like  Tyndale  before  them,  knew  about 
all  this,^  many  of  them  were  chosen  because  they  were  recog- 
nized masters  of  style,  and  they  made  a  book  that — we  will  not 
say  in  mere  style,  but — even  in  style  has  been  the  model  and 
the  despair  of  the  centuries  since. 

(2)  But  deeper  than  rhythm  are  three  qualities  that  have 
much  to  do  with  the  beauty,  and  hence  with  the  emotional 
power,  of  style.    One  is  the  euphony  of  the  sounds  that  make 
up  the  words ;  one  is  the  melody  of  the  sounds  as  they  stand 
combined  into  words  and  into  groups  of  words;  the  third  is 
the  harmony  between  the  sound  and  the  sense  ^ ;  the  real  artist 
in  speech  is  exquisitely  sensitive  to  these  three  qualities  in  that 
which  he  writes  or  reads  or  speaks  or  hears.    In  these  days  one 
may  almost  say  that  it  is  heresy,  or  at  least  not  "  good  form," 
to  imply  that  literary  excellence  lies  in  anything  else  than  clear- 
ness, but  the  facts  remain.    Besides  such  unapproachable  mas- 
ters in  this  field  as  Shakespeare  and  Edmund  Spenser,  from 
whom  passages  without  number  might  be  quoted,  the  annals 
of  English  literature  show  all  along  that,  when  a  thing  has 
been  supremely  well   said,  it  has  possessed  in  large  degree 
these  three  virtues  of  style:    Chaucer's  wonderful  tenderness 
would  have  been  impossible  without  them;  Goldsmith  worked 
patiently  for  perfect  finish  in  these  respects,  and  attained  a 
very  high  degree  of  success;  Coleridge,  Keats,  Longfellow, 

'Hence  we  know  that  they  surely  made  two  syllables  of 
"bruls6d"  in  Isa.  xlii.  3:  "A  bruis6d  reed  shall  he  not  break": 
in  their  work  from  beginning  to  end,  apart  from  the  Old  Testament 
names,  there  is  no  place  in  which  there  Is  such  lack  of  rhythm  ot 
euphony  as  "  a  bruis'd  reed  "  would  have  made.  Similarly  we  may 
be  sure  that  in  xi.  8  they  said  "  the  weanM  child." 

*  See  In  ihe  Century  Dictionary  the  synonymy  under  "  euphoay." 
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Whittier,  were  very  different  in  style,  but  each  carried  eupliony, 
melody,  and  harmony  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  few  can 
match.  Among  prose-writers  one  thinks  imniediately  of  Hook- 
er, and  Burke,  and  DeQuincey  with  his  dreams,  and  Newman, 
and  Ruskin, — btit  there  have  been  many  more.  The  greatest 
passages  of  these  writers  may  be  analyzed  ior  the  secret  of 
their  beauty  and  their  power :  amongst  other  things,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  consonants  do  not  unduly  harden,  nor  the  vow- 
els unduly  soften,  tlie  effect;  that  the  trend  of  our  language 
toward  disagreeable  sibilation  is  fully  overcome ;  that  no  one 
sound  has  a  wearisome  repetition;  that  vocally,  everywhere, 
everything  is  superbly  right.  We  may  quote  from  Whittier, 
for  sweetness : — 

"  I  love  the  old  melodious  lays 
Which  softly  melt  the  ages  through, 

The  songs  of  Spenser's  golden  days, 

Arcadian  Sidney's  silvery  phrase, 
Sprinkling  our  noon  of  time  with  freshest  morning  dew." 

And  from  Holmes,  for  nobleness : — 

"  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 
Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past!  • 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  fi^ee. 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea!*' 

Could  a  sound  be  changed  in  either  of  these  stanzas  without 
peril  ?  Or  could  the  tone  of  one  be  exchanged  for  that  of  the 
other?  How  these  men  could  get  together  the  material  for 
such  wonderful  vocal  effects  we  do  not  know ;  they  themselves 
did  not  know  how  they  did  it ;  they  could  not  have  taught  any 
one  else  the  art ;  but  they  could  do,  and  they  did  do,  the  work. 
Such  things  are  found  in  prose;  they  are  in  some  respects 
even  nx)re  difficult  to  achieve  in  prose;  their  effects  in  prose 
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are  just  as  great;  they  are  found  in  the  Bible  of  1611,  and  in 
some  of  the  historic  confessions  and  prayers  of  the  church ; 
wherever  found,  they,  by  their  properties  as  sound,  profoundly 
affect  men's  emotions,  and  thus  their  hearts,  and  their  lives.  It 
was  the  problem  of  each  company  of  Revisers,  it  is  the  prob- 
lem of  any  reviser,  to  keep  these  oral  properties  up  to  the 
highest  possible  point. 

In  Ps.  xc.  9  is  a  good  example  of  injury  to  the  melody  of  the 
cadence  through  the  effort  to  be  more  exact : — 

(A.V.)    We  spend  our  years  (A.  R.)  We  bring  our  years  to 

as  a  tale  that  is  told.  an  end  as  a  sigh. 

The  English  Revision  has  an  intermediate  form.  No  one  can 
doubt  which  makes  the  better  music.  In  xc.  12  the  new  seems 
as  good  as  the  old : — 

(A.  V.)  So  teach  us  to  number  (Revs.)   So  teach  us  to  num- 

onr  days  that  we  may  apply  our  ber  our  days,  that  we  may  get 
hearts  unto  wisdom.  us  a  heart  of  wisdom. 

We  wish  that  all  the  changes  by  the  Revisers  had  come  off  as 
well  as  this  last;  on  the  contrary,  the  cases  are  very  frequent 
where  the  oral  qualities  are  rK>t  merely  injured,  but  spoiled.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  English  Company  gave  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  sound  of  their  text  as  they  are  said  to  have  done. 
Lowell  said  that  he  did  not  know  whether  Shakespeare  was 
the  world's  greatest  poet,  but  that  he  kntw  that  Shakespeare 
was  the  world's  greatest  expresser.  Whittier  and  Holmes 
were  great  expressers  in  poetry;  the  men  of  1611  were  great 
cxpressers  in  prose;  it  is  a  perilous  matter  for  any  one  who 
is  not  a  great  expresser  to  attempt  to  show  us  how  even  the 
oral  methods  of  a  great  poet  or  a  great  prose-writer  could 
well  be  improved.  Language  is  as  much  a  musical  instrument 
as  any,  the  finest,  organ ;   under  the  hands  of  a  master  it  pro- 
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duces  sometimes  the  grandest  organ-effects.  And,  again,  its 
melodies,  its  harmonies,  its  diapason,  are  turned  by  a  bungler 
into  hideous  noise. 

(3)  In  Luke  xii.  28  we  noted  that  a  modern  version  had 
changed  '*  love  "  to  "  like."  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  a  soli- 
tary case  of  its  kind.  The  same  version  has  in  Matt,  xxiii.  4 : 
"They  decline,  themselves,  to  lift  a  finger,"  and  the  work 
abounds  in  cases  where  a  weaker  word  has  been  installed  in 
place  of  some  strong,  suggestive,  emotional  word  of  the  earlier 
day. 

We  have  been  asked  why  "  Lazarus  in  his  bosom,"  or  "  on 
his  bosom  "  (Luke  xvi.  23),  is  really  any  better  than  ''Lazarus 
with  him."  The  latter  is  a  bare,  flat  statement  of  a  simple  fact, 
without  any  implications :  "  by  him  "  would  be  slightly  strong- 
er, warmer ;  "  close  to  him,"  or  "  at  his  side,"  would  be  a  little 
stronger  yet ;  but  none  of  these  expressions  is  dynamic,  none 
is  more  than  faintly  suggestive.  On  the  other  hand,  "  Lazarus 
in  his  bos<Mn  "  is  steeped  in  local  color,  and  thus  appeals  pow- 
erfully to  any  cognizant  mind.  To  any  one  acquainted  with 
Oriental  ways  it  suggests  a  family-table,  a  feast,  with  "the 
father  of  the  faithful,"  the  revered,  the  almost  worshiped,  foun- 
der of  the  Jewish  race,  reclining  at  the  head ;  it  suggests  Laz- 
arus reclining  in  the  place  of  honor,  the  place  of  the  best-love<l 
son,  on  Abraham's  immediate  right, — ^sometimes  receiving  a 
portion  from  that  which  has  been  especially  prepared  for  Abra- 
ham, and  sometimes  leaning  back  upon  the  bosom  of  Abraham, 
to  hear  some  word  of  commendation  or  of  love.  To  those  who 
have  vision  all  this  beautiful  picture  is  sketched  in  those  four 
words.  To  get  it  at  all  is  an  exalted  experience ;  to  get  it  in 
four  words,  "  I^azarus  in  his  bosom,"  is  to  feel  the  power  of  the 
vision  intensely.  He  to  whom  the  two  expressions  are  equally 
good  is  wanting  in  the  literary  sense,  and  is  no  more  competent 
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to  judge  a  piece  of  literature,  or  the  literary  form  of  the  Bible, 
than  the  color-blind  are  competent  to  judge  a  painting. 

Any  one  who  has  read  much  in  the  modernizing  versions, 
the  ones  that  are  not  based  upon  the  diction  of  the  great  trans- 
lators of  the  past,  knows  that  they  tend  to  put  the  weak  for  the 
strong:  to  give  a  bill  of  particulars  under  this  indictment, 
they  tend  to  put  the  generic  for  the  specific,  the  vague  for  the 
apt,  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  the  Latinized  for  the  old  ma- 
terial of  the  language,  the  elaborate  for  the  simple,  the  literal 
for  the  fig^irative,  the  absolute  for  the  suggestive,  the  paltry 
for  the  noble,  the  unimpassioned  for  the  glowing.^  imagine 
such  words  sung  in  the  oratorio  of  the  "  Messiah  " !  Imagine 
these  modemizers  attempting  to  make  the  fire  of  Isaiah  and 
Micah  burn  in  their  emotionless  words! 

All  this  is  a  character  of  the  times.  We  do  not  know  whv 
the  great  orator  is  able  to  lift  us  for  his  hour  into  a  supernal 
life,  but  it  is  because  he  has  the  mastery  of  that  ancient,  nobler, 
dynamic  diction  that  we,  with  our  exactnesses,  and  our  literal- 
ness,  have  never  learned:  in  his  presence  we  are  startled  to 
find  that,  with  all  the  atrophy  of  our  culture,  we  are  still  able 
to  feel. 

But  not  only  the  orator  has  this  power :  some  have  it  with  the 
pen.  The  makers  of  the  French  Bible  had  it  not,  and  there- 
fore their  book  has  failed  to  put  a  strain  of  iron  into  :he  blood 
of  their  racc.^     Luther,  the  maker  of  the  German  Bible,  had 

'  Shocking  examples  of  this,  and  worse,  may  be  found  quoted  at 
length,  or  referred  to,  in  an  article  by  J.  H.  Gardiner,  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  for  November,  1904,  pp.  083  f.,  "On  Improving  the 
Style  of  the  Bible."  We  should  be  glad  If  we  could  annex  that  ar- 
ticle as  a  part  of  this.  Much  that  we  had  meant  to  say  here  has 
been  omitted,  because  Mr.  Gardiner  has  already  said  It  so  well. 

*A  good  example  may  be  found  In  Matt.  II.  13:  "Te  tiens  Ik 
jusQu'a  ce  que  je  te  le  dise;  car  H6rode  cherchera  le  petit  enfant 
pour  le  faire  mourir"    In  the  first  clause  the  clatter  of  rhyming 
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the  power,  and  what  a  Bible,  and  what  a  Germany,  he  made ! 
We  hold  that  no  one  is  qualified  to  be  a  good  transfuser  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible  to  whcmi  it  is  not  instinctive  to  use  in  his 
diction  the  specific,  the  concrete,  the  suggestive,  the  figurativa» 
the  picturesque,  the  emotive,  the  simple,  the  strong.  To  do 
this,  he  must  be  superior  to  his  environment,  and  especially  to 
that  temper  of  the  times  by  which  many  who  ought  to  know 
better  can  find  no  way  to  be  effective  except  by  resorting  to 
words  that  are  mean:  be  must  live  in  daily  communion  with 
the  masters  in  expression  in  every  age.  And  he  must  believe 
in  the  teachings  of  nature ;  it  has  been  said  ^  that  the  Bible  **  is 
treasured  because  it  communicates  great  truths  and  arouses  in 
men  the  deepest  and  most  ennobling  emotions ; "  but  even  the 
greatest  truths  would  not  take  hold  of  men  if  their  emotions 
were  not  profoundly  stirred.  Coleridge  should  be  our  teacher 
in  this;  he  tells  us  that  true  feeling  is  the  channel  by  which 
tnith  reaches  and  affects  the  soul  and  the  life.  An  unemo- 
tional Bible  would  be  as  dead  as  are  all  the  imitations  of 
"The  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

This,  then,  is  the  most  vital  test  of  any  Bible,  or  any  part 
of  the  Bible,  that  men  may  ever  offer  for  our  use:  by  the 
rhythm  of  its  movement,  by  the  euphony,  the  melody,  the  har- 
mony, of  its  sounds,  by  the  aptness,  the  nobleness,  the  sug- 
gestiveness,  the  passion,  of  its  diction,  does  it  equal  or  sur- 
pass the  Bible  of  1611  in  its  power  to  make  our  hearts  burn 
within  us  when  we  read? 

monosyllables,  in  the  second  the  weak  form — "  make  him  die,"  are 
In  notable  contrast  to  the  vigor  of  the  English,  " — until  I  tell  thee, 
...  to  destroy  him." 

*  J.  H.  Gardiner,  loco   citato. 
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ARTICLE   V. 

THE  THEORY  OF  EVOLUTION  AND  RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT.^ 

BY   THE   REVEREND   JOHN    R.   THURSTON. 

This  title,  "The  TIteory  of  Evolution  and  Religious 
Thought,"  is  chosen,  rather  than  "Evolution  and  Religious 
Thought,"  because  the  question  whether  "evolution"  is  a 
fact  of  history  is  still  in  debate.  If  it  be  proved  to  be  a  fact, 
our  only  course  is  to  adjust  all  our  thinking  to  it,  however 
much  it  may  compel  change  of  old  beliefs.  For  our  only  quest 
is  truth.    This  only  is  safe  and  ever  best. 

To  avoid  confusion,  "  the  theory  of  evolution  "  as  used  in 
this  discussion  will  be  defined.  The  theory  is  this :  All  events 
in  history  have  been  the  result  of  the  action  of  forces  which 
have  been  existing  and  operative  from  the  beginning. 

There  are  two  implications  of  this  theory  that  should  be  kept 
in  mind :  1.  No  new  force  has  come  in  from  without,  increas- 
ing the  simi  of  these  forces,  or  modifying  their  operation.  They 
liave  been,  from  the  first,  without  addition  or  diminution  or 
interference.  There  has  been  a  conservation  of  force  from  the 
beginning;  2.  The  operation  of  these  forces  has  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  unchanging  laws.  This  definition  and  its  imf^- 
cations  can  be  amply  supported  by  quotations  from  such  thor- 
oughgoing evolutionists  as  Spencer,  Huxley,  Romanes,  and 

^This  paper  was  prepared  to  be  read  in  the  Worcester  South 
As60ciatk>ii,  Massachusetts,  and  is  published  in  the  same  personal 
and  familiar  form  of  ezi»^ssioa  in  which  it  was  prepared  and  read. 
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John  Fiske,  and  some  will  be  given  as  we  proceed.  Mr. 
Darwin  is  not  of  these,  as  he  holds  to  the  coming  in  of  a  new 
force  in  the  creative  act  of  God  as  originating  the  first  species. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  that,  of  late  years,  Professors  Le 
Conte,  Rice,  and  others  have  argued  for  a  theory  of  evolution 
in  which  spiritual  forces  operate  with  natural  forces,  modify- 
ing and  even  controlling  them.  Dr.  G.  F.  Wilkins's  "  Control 
in  Evolution  "  and  Professor  Drummond's  "  Ascent  of  Man  " 
have  the  same  implication.  But  this  is  evolution  plus  a  new 
force  from  without.  It  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  absoluteness 
of  the  law  of  "  the  conservation  of  force,"  or  the  axiom  that 
nothing  can  be  "  evolved  "  which  has  not  been  "  involved." 

The  wide  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolution  is  doubtless 
very  largely  due  to  the  promulgation  of  the  theory  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win as  to  the  origin  of  species,  and  its  general  adoption  by  sci- 
entists. It  is  doubtless  true  that,  as  has  been  said  by  a  scientist, 
"scientists  almost  unanimously  believe  that  man  has  somehow 
been  evolved  " ;  and  this  belief,  to  many  minds,  warrants  the 
belief  of  the  larger  theory  of  evolution.  It  is  not  strange, 
then,  while  scientists  have  believed  and  taught  thus,  that  the 
public  has  very  widely  accepted  evolution  as  a  truth  of  science. 

But  it  is  forgotten  that  very  few,  if  any,  scientists  claim  that 
Mr.  Darwin's  theory  has  been  proved  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
word.  Mr.  Huxley  said,  indeed,  in  his  last  public  address  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society,  in  1894,  that  it  "  had  never  been  sliown 
to  be  inconsistent  with  any  positiz^e  observations"  ^  This  was 
the  most  he  could  say.  Observation  had  not  proved  it  false. 
He  remembered  his  insistence  from  the  beginning,  that,  by  ex- 
periment, a  species  must  be  produced  which  should  be  infertile 
with  the  species  from  which  it  was  derived,  in  order  to  make 
the  proof  complete;  and  he  remembered  his  confession  in 
^Life  and  Letters,  ii.  412. 
Vol.  LXII.    No.  246.     5 
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1891/  that  ''no  approximation  to  infertility  had  been  made  "  by 
the  experimenters,  and  that,  "  in  this  matter,  we  are  just  where 
we  were  thirty  years  ago." 

And  now  Professor  Hugo  de  Vries  tells  us,  that  there  are 
no  intermediate  forms  found  such  as  Mr.  Darwin  confesses  are 
essential  to  his  theory.*     "  No  such  intermediate  forms  have 
been  found,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  many  paleontologists 
accept  a  sudden  formation  of  new  forms  from  the  older  ones," 
that  "  they  [new  species]  originate  with  a  shock  or  jump,  and 
then  are  constant/'  ^     Then  he  tells  of  his  experiments  with 
the  "  evening  primrose,"  and  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  new 
varieties,  without  any  intermediate  forms.    Some  have  thought 
that  here  we  have  found  the  transmutation  of  species.    But  if 
so,  by  Mr.  Darwin's  own  confession,*  it  is  fatal  to  his  **  theor>^" 
It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  Professor  De  Vries  has  only  found 
new  varieties  of  the  "evening  primrose."     He  has  not  pro- 
duced an  admittedly  new  species,  much  less  a  new  genus.    Un- 
til one  is  discovered,  we  have  no  adequate  proof  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  speties  and  genera  and  families.     It  is,  therefore, 
no  wonder  that  "  the  assembled  naturalists  in  Yale  University 
about  ten  years  ago,  refused  to  indorse  it  [the  coming  of  man 
by  natural  descent]  as  a  scientific  doctrine."  ^ 

Now,  so  long  as  this  is  the  attitude  of  scientists  as  to  the 
origin  of  species  by  natural  descent,  and  so  long  as  they  be- 
lieve  it,  and  use  it  as  a  working  hypothesis,  not  because  it  is 
proved,  but  because  they  believe  it  will  some  day  be  proved,  we 
must  maintain  that  this  belief  is  not  a  sufficient  warrant  for 

»Life  and  Letters,  ii.  309. 

"Popular  Science  Monthly,  April,  1903,  p.  480. 

•  Ihid,,  p.  496.  *  Origin  of  Species,  p.  140. 

•  See  art.  "  The  Origin  of  Species  and  of  Man,"  by  George  Maclos- 
kle,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1903. 
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the  acceptance  of  the  larger  theory  of  thoroughgoing  evo- 
lution. 

Besides  this,  there  are  two  gaps  in  the  claimed  evolution, 
which  seem  to  defy  all  eflForts  to  fill  them. 

1.  At  the  appearance  of  life. — Mr.  Darwin  avoids  the  diffi- 
culty by  premising  the  creation  of  plant  and  animal  life.  But 
few  of  his  disciples  have  been  willing  to  follow  him.  Yet 
"  spontaneous  generation "  is  discredited,  and  almost  unani- 
mously the  scientists  admit  that  they  have  no  answer  to  the 
question  "How  did  life  originate?''  According  to  Professor 
Rice,  "  It  must  therefore  be  confessed  we  have  no  definite 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  life.  The  belief  in  the  evolutionary 
origin  of  life  has  absolutely  nothing  in  its  support  except  the 
force  of  general  analogies."  ^  Yet  he  thinks  that  "  the  transi- 
tion from  the  lifeless  to  the  living  may  yet  be  within  the  reach 
of  human  discovery.*'  ^  That,  he  believes,  is  the  attitude  of 
most  scientific  men  to-day.  Now,  until  this  discovery  is  made, 
we  believe  we  are  not  only  warranted  in  saying,  "  Evolution  is 
not  proved/*  but  also  in  insisting  that  it  shall  not  be  accepted 
on  analogies,  and  then  allowed  to  dominate  our  religious  think- 
ing, as  if  it  were  as  much  a  fact  as  the  Copernican  system. 

2.  At  the  appearance  of  mind. — Upon  this  point.  Professor 
Rice  declares,  "  However  intimate  may  be  the  correlation  be- 
tween states  of  consciousness  and  cerebral  changes,  the  two  or- 
ders of  phenomena  are  utterly  disparate  and  incommensurable.'' 
To  the  same  effect  does  Mr.  Huxley  say,  "  Energy  is  the 
cause  of  the  movements  of  body,  i.  e.  of  things  having  mass. 
Therefore,  even  if  they  are  caused  by  molecular  movements, 
they  would  not  in  any  way  aflfect  the  store  of  energy."  *  Where 
then,  we  may  ask,  is  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy? 

^  Christian  Faith  in  an  Age  of  Science,  p.  249.       *  Ibid.,  p.  250. 

•Ibid.,  p.  264. 

*Ute  and  Letters,  ii.  299. 
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Now,  with  such  concessions  as  these  from  the  most  pronounced 
advocates  of  evolution,  we  beg  to  say  that  there  must  be  found 
some  evidence  of  the  how  and  whence  mind,  even  the  lowest, 
appears  and  advances,  before  we  accept  as  proved  the  theory 
of  thoroughgoing  evolution.  Both  in  the  origin  of  life  and  of 
mind,  we  still  believe  a  new  power  comes  in.  In  this  we  hold, 
with  Mr.  Darwin,  certainly  as  to  the  origin  of  life,  that  there 
is  a  creative  act  of  tlie  Author  of  nature  and  of  spirit,  and  that 
life  and  spirit  are  not  a  development  of  nature. 

For  these  reasons  we  do  not  accept  the  theory  of  evolution. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  it  has  been  proved  that  it  not  true,  but 
that  the  evidence  given  for  its  truth  is  insufficient  to  warrant 
its  acceptance. 

This  non-acceptance  of  this  theory  does  not  mean  the  re- 
fusal to  see  and  use  the  wonderful  progress  that  recent  study 
has  revealed  in  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds,  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher.    All  this  we  may  see  and  rejoice  in,  and  by  it 
be  filled  with  inspiring  hope  for  the  future,  and  rejoice  in  the 
more  clearly  discerned  power  and  glory  of  our  God.     The 
question  is,  whether  this  progress  has  come  from  forces  resi- 
dent in  the  material  universe  in  the  beginning,  working  on 
through  uncounted  ages  without  any  new  force  coming  in 
from  without,  as  is  claimed  by  the  thoroughgoing  evolutionist. 
This  claim  we  contend  is  not  proved.    But  the  evidence  favors 
rather,  and  very  strongly,  not  only  the  original  creation  of  all 
matter  with  all   its   possibilities,  and  their  orderly  working 
under  the  Maker's  supervision,  in  accordance  with  unvarying 
laws  of  his  own  constitution,  but  also  the  coming  in  of  new 
forces,  from  time  to  time,  as  in  the  introduction  of  life,  of 
mind,  of  moral  beings,  and  at  last  of  the  Son  of  God.    The 
facts  of  such  progress  belong  to  all  of  us.    It  is  only  an  un- 
proved theory  of  their  connection,  we  are  dealing  with. 
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And  now  comes  the  question,  What  influence  should  this 
theory  of  evolution  have  in  our  religious  thinking?  Our  an- 
swer might  be,  that  its  coming  into  our  thought  on  religion 
with  any  controlling. infiutnct  should  be  made  to  wait  until  it 
is  proved.  Then  may  we  ask  how  it  should  affect  our  views. 
But  we  cannot  take  this  course,  and  keep  its  influence  out  of 
our  thought  on  religion,  until  it  has  proved  its  right  to  be.  It 
has  for  the  past  few  years  affected  religious  thinking  most 
widely  and  profoundly,  and  our  saying,  "  It  is  illegitimate  to 
allow  it  such  influence,"  is  idle. 

There  is  one  thing  we  must  all  see,  that  many  are  accepting 
this  theory  as  a  proven  fact  with  which  we  must  reckon.  They 
tell  us  we  must  adjust  our  religious  views  to  this  newly  dis- 
covered fact,  as  men  had  to  adjust  all  their  thinking  to  the 
Qjpemican  theory  when  it  was  established,  and  it  is  idle  to  re- 
sist its  inferences,  and  that  we  are  belated  in  our  thinking,  are 
falling  behind  the  age,  if  we  do  not  accept  it  in  all  its  bearings 
on  religious  thought  and  belief.  Dr.  Munger,  for  instance,  in 
speaking  of  the  growing  lack  of  interest  in  the  churches  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  tells  us  that  "  the  trouble  is  in  the  preacher's 
failure  to  come  fully  under  tliese  ruling  ideas  [of  evolution  and 
the  higher  criticism],  and  of  course  the  people  doubt  either  his 
sincerity  or  his  ability  to  grasp  them.  When  he  fully  submits 
himself  to  modern  thought,  and  follows  where  it  leads,  he  finds 
himself  at  the  very  lieart  of  the  revelations  of  God,  in  nature 
and  in  Scripture.**  He  quotes  approvingly  Mr.  Brierly,  who 
says,  "  We  talk  of  creeds.  What  are  the  creeds  of  science,  and 
how  does  it  express  them?  When  we  have  understood  the 
bearings  of  that  question  and  its  answer,  we  shall  possess,  if 
not  the  solution  of  our  theological  problems,  at  least  a  substan- 
tial help  towards  it."  *  In  this  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  ev- 
'  London  Christian  World,  Ju>7  2,  1903. 
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olution,  and  its  use  in  religious  thinking,  is  there  among  theo- 
logians the  caution  which  scientists  so  widely  observe,  who 
would  only  say,  "  We  believe  it,  not  because  we  can  say  it  is 
proved,  but  we  think  it  will  be  "  ? 

Dr.  Gordon,  also,  tells  us,  "  The  credit  of  mastering  this 
new  scientific  conception  of  nature,  of  animal  life,  and  of  men, 
and  of  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  the  permanent  intellectu- 
al and  spiritual  possessions  of  the  race,  belongs  primarily  not 
to  scientific  men,  but  to  poetic  and  religious  men."  ^  The  reason 
for  this  may  be  different  from  the  one  he  suggests.  It  may  be 
that  scientists  do  not  feel  so  sure  of  evolution  as  some  who 
have  accepted  it,  because  scientists  believe  it.  What  a  stinging 
sarcasm  on  the  clerical  acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  science, 
in  Mr.  Huxley's  question  to  his  friend  Foster,  "  Do  you  see 
how  evolution  is  getting  made  into  a  bolus,  and  oiled  outside 
for  the  ecclesiastical  swallow?"^ 

But  what  shall  we  do  with  this  theory,  seeing  it  is  in  the  re- 
ligious thinking,  and  affecting  it  so  greatly?  Here  we  need  to 
see  and  keep  in  mind  the  fact,  that,  were  the  theory  proved  in 
the  realm  of  nature,  as  in  plants,  the  lower  animals,  and  even 
in  man  as  to  his  body,  it  would  have  no  place  in  the  realm  of 
man  as  a  free  spirit.  For  there  is  in  man  an  element  that  takes 
him  and  all  spirits  out  of  the  realm  of  nature,  i.e.  out  of  the 
realm  of  necessitating  causation,  an  element  which  separates 
him  from  all  below  him  by  the  whole  diameter  of  moral  free- 
dom and  character.  We  do  not  forget  the  evidences  of  mental- 
ity and  of  feelings,  as  affection  and  loyalty,  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals ;  but,  for  all  this,  there  is  in  man  what  there  is  not  in  the 
lower  aninials,  and  we  can  sec  no  possibility  of  its  development 
cut  of  anything  in  tlieni,  i.e.  raiionality  and  frecdoi:i,  which 

*  Ultimate   Conccpticns   of  Faith,   p.   77. 

=  Life  and  Letters,  ii.  CO. 
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are  the  conditions  of  moral  character,  and  which  take  him  for- 
ever out  of  the  category  of  nature. 

Rationality  g^ves  the  capacity  to  discern  the  absolute  obliga- 
tion of  right.  An  example  will  best  show  what  is  meant  by  this 
"absolute  obligation  of  right."  A  gentleman  approached  a 
friend  of  tlie  writer,  who  was  the  owner  of  vessels,  many  years 
ago,  and  sought  to  induce  him  to  use  them  in  the  African  trade, 
to  which  he  said  they  were  well  adapted.  He  set  forth  the 
great  profits  of  the  trade,  but  he  at  last  said,  "  I  ought  to  men- 
tion one  thing,  the  cargo  is  mainly  New  England  rum."  The 
gentleman  approached  said  at  once,  "  That  is  enough.  You 
need  say  no  more."  Niow  had  he  said,  "  But  the  vessels  shall 
come  home  loaded  with  full  cargoes  of  ivory,  all  they  can  carry ; 
yes,  with  gold ;  yes,  with  diamonds,"  the  reply  to  each  would 
have  been,  "  That  makes  no  difference."  And  the  peculiarity 
of  the  case  is,  that,  in  adding  manifold  to  the  gain,  there  is  no 
approach  to  removing  or  lessening  the  obligation  not  to  do  it, 
which  cannot  be  affected  by  any  increase  of  gain  in  doing  the 
wrong,  or  of  loss  in  doing  the  right. 

Joseph  saw  this  absolute  obligation  when  he  said,  "  How  can 
I  do  this  wickedness  and  sin  against  God  ?"  and  the  young  men, 
when  they  looked  into  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  said  to 
the  king,  "  O  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  are  not  careful  to  answer 
thee  in  this  matter  " ;  so  Peter  and  John,  when  they  said  to 
the  authorities,  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  to 
hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye,  for  we  can- 
not  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  " ;  and 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  "  must  be  "  that  our  Lord  so  often 
uses  of  his  action,  and  especially  of  his  death. 

Man  has  a  second  capacity  of  choosing  to  act  under  the  di- 
rection-of  the  absolute  obligation  of  the  right.  Doing  this,  he 
becomes  a  free  man.    The  capacity  to  see  the  absoluteness  of 
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the  obligation  of  right,  and  to  choose  it,  gives  him  "  formal 
freedom,"  the  capacity  of  freedom ;  the  choice  of  it  as  suprenie 
gives  him  real  freedom.  Without  this  seeing  of  the  absolute 
obligation,  and  choice  of  it,  he  is  just  as  much  under  the  con- 
trol of  "  motives  "  as  the  ball  on  the  billiard-table,  which  will 
always,  and  must  always,  move  in  the  direction  of  the  strongest 
motive  or  force.  Without  this,  there  is  no  escape  from  Jon- 
athan Edwards's  argument,  that  the  human  will  always  moves 
in  the  direction  of  the  strongest  motive,  or  from  that  of  John 
Fiske  for  "  determinism." 

But,  seeing  and  choosing  this,  man  is  free  to  act  against 
every  motive  to  evil,  for  be  has  an  absolute  consideration  for 
the  right,  that  knows  neither  more  nor  less ;  and  all  considera- 
tions of  more  or  less  of  gain,  or  pleasure,  for  anything  wrong, 
are  of  no  weight  against  this  absolute  consideration.  Now 
this  capacity  of  seeing  the  absolute  obligation,  and  of  choosing 
it,  makes  man  a  free  spirit,  and  takes  him  forever  out  of  the 
realm  of  "  nature,"  which  is  the  realm  of  necessitated  and  ne- 
cessitating causation. 

Prove  the  evolutionary  theory,  and  we  do  not  get  out  of  the 
realm  of  nature.  But  man,  a  free  spirit,  cannot  be  the  outcome 
of  an  evolution  which  is  only  in  nature.  When'  we  come  to 
consider  religion,  we  are  in  the  sphere  of  free  spirit,  and  not 
in  that  of  evolution,  with  its  necessitating  causation.  As  John 
Fiske,  the  great  expounder  of  Herbert  Spencer,  says,  "  No  the- 
ological system  or  philosophy  can  be  called  cosfnic  [i.  e.  evo- 
lutionary] while  admitting  miracle,  special  creation,  or  any 
other  denial  of  the  persistence  of  force " ;  and  no  ontological 
system  can  be  called  "  cosmic  "  while  professing  to  deal  with 
existence  not  included  within  the  phenomenal  world."  ^  Yet, 
'Cosmic  Philosophy,  Preface,  p.  11. 
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strangely  enough,  as  Professor  Royce  tells  us,*  Fiske  to  the 
end  held  that  "  the  gulf  between  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness and  all  other  phenomena  is  an  impassable  gulf.''  Remem- 
bering this  spiritual  nature  of  man  will  help  us,  in  our  religious 
thinking,  to  keep  clear  of  this  reahn  of  force  and  phenomena. 

But  now,  while  we  hold  that  evolution  has  no  legitimate 
place  in  religions  thought,  yet  we  must  see  that  it  has  come 
into  this  highest  realm  of  our  interests,  and  many  are  seeking 
to  adjust  their  religious  thinking  to  what  they  feel  obliged 
to  accept  as  a  system  of  fact,  revealed  by  science,  which  gives 
a  law  as  inflexible  as  that  of  gravitation.  Let  us,  then,  ask 
what  its  tendencies  are,  and  how  it  is  affecting  religious 
thoug^ht  and  belief. 

1.  It  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  vacate  the  supernatural 
element  in  man. — By  the  "  supernatural  "  in  man  is  not  meant 
the  miraculous.  This  is  the  divine  supernatural.  As  Nico- 
demus  said  to  our  Lord,  "  No  one  can  do  these  signs  that  thou 
doest,  except  God  be  with  him."  But  there  is  a  supernatural 
in  man,  just  as  really  as  in  God,  and  it  is  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  his  freedom,  and  of  his  capacity  of  character.  It  is  in 
this  that  he  and  his  acts  are  not  in  the  chain  of  necessitated 
and  necessitating  causation,  as  is  all  of  nature.  He  is,  in  his 
spirit,  aboz*e  natm-e,  as  in  his  body  he  is  of  nature,  and  he  acts 
on  and  through  nature  by  a  direct  power  of  his  will  over  it, — 
not  in  contravention  of  her  laws,  but  always  and  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  them. 

Now  there  is  a  strong  tendency,  from  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, to  minimize,  and  even  vacate,  this  essential  element  in 
man,  and  to  lessen  his  sense  of  responsibility  for  his  character 
and  destiny.  So  much  is  attributed  to  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, that  little  is  left  to  the  human  spirit  for  its  self-control 
'Introduction  to  his  Cosmic  Philosophy,  p.  59. 
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and  self-formation.  As  Mr.  Huxley  says,  "  The  actions  we 
call  sinful  are  as  much  the  consequence  of  the  order  of  nature, 
as  those  we  call  virtuous.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  through  which  all  living  things  have 
passed,  and  they  have  become  sins,  because  man  alone  seeks 
a  higher  life  in  voluntary  association."  ^  How  much  room  is 
left  here  for  human  responsibility  and  character,  with  both  sin- 
ful and  virtuous  actions  equally  "  the  consequence  of  the  order 
of  nature,"  and  becoming  sinful  or  virtuous  because  "  man 
seeks  a  higher  life  "  ? 

It  is  true  that  man's  consciousness  of  his  responsibility,  and 
the  necessity,  for  the  very  existence  of  society,  of  holding  men 
responsible  and  treating  them  as  so,  prevents  the  application 
of  the  implications  of  the  theory ;  but  still  its  influence  is  pow- 
erful and  harmful.  It  is  one  of  the  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  strong  tendency  to  Universalism,  especially 
among  our  teachers  of  religion. 

2.  The  theory  of  evolution  would  vacate  the  divine  super- 
natural agency  in  human  history,  i.e.  the  miraculous. — We 
have  already  quoted  Mr.  Fiske's  declaration  that  "  the  miracle, 
special  creation,  or  any  other  denial  of  the  persistence  of 
force,"  must  be  excluded.  All  evolutionists  do  not  go  as  far 
as  this  (although  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  avoid  it). 
As  Mr.  Huxley  says,  "  In  arguing  about  the  miraculous,  the 
assumption  that  they  [miracles]  are  impossible,  is  illegitimate, 
because  it  involves  the  whole  point  in  dispute."  "  Improbable 
they  certainly  are,  and  therefore  they  require  specially  strong 
evidence.  Rut  this  is  precisely  what  they  lack;  the  evidence 
to  them  turns  out  to  be  of  doubtful  value."  ^  And  I  believe  he 
never  admitted  that  any  miracle  ever  occurred. 

»Life  and  Letters,  ii.  299. 
^Ilid.,  p.  207. 
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Here  an  important  word  as  to  the  definition  of  miracle  should 
be  said.  It  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  an  interference  with,  a 
suspension  or  infraction  of,  the  laws  of  nature.  This  is  un- 
fortunate, especially  now  that  the  new  conception  of  "the 
reign  of  law  "  has  taught  us  all,  and  rightly  too,  that  the  laws 
of  nature  (or  better,  God's  laws  in  his  action  in  nature)  are 
unchanging,  and  that  their  uniformity  is  essential  for  the  con- 
duct of  life.  There  is  in  a  miracle  no  infraction  or  suspension 
of  any  natural  law  any  more  than  in  our  non-miraculous  ac- 
tion in  and  with  nature.  Her  law  is,  that  every  force  shall  act 
in  a  certain  uniform  way  and  to  its  full  extent ;  and  it  does  so 
in  the  case  of  the  miracle. 

But  in  the  miracle  another  force,  a  new  one,  comes  in  from 
without,  from  a  spiritual  source,  and  counteracts  the  natural 
force,  not  the  natural  law.  And  there  is  no  more  an  infraction 
of  law  than  there  is  when  the  upward  force  of  the  hand,  in 
obedience  to  the  unll  of  the  person  who  lifts  a  book,  counter- 
acts the  natural  force  of  gravitation,  which,  uncounteracted, 
would  have  kept  the  book  down ;  but  it  is  counteracted,  and  the 
book  rises.  The  pull  dozimzmrd  is  just  as  strong,  however, 
while  it  rises  and  is  held  up,  as  it  would  have  been  had  it  re- 
mained down,  i.  e.  the  force  of  gravitation  acts  to  its  full  extent 
when  the  book  rises  or  falls.  The  rising  of  the  book  does  not 
affect  the  operation  of  the  lazi^  of  gravitation :  it  only  shows  that 
another  force  under  the  control  of  the  will  of  a  person  is 
strong  enough  to  counteract  it. 

In  the  miracle,  this  new  force  comes  from  the  divine  super- 
natural action  direct,  and  without  the  intervention  of  secondary 
causes,  as  means  ;  as  in  healing  the  sick,  raising  the  dead,  mul- 
tiplying the  loaves,  by  the  direct  power  of  God,  in  accordance 
with  Ixis  will.  In  every  case,  natural  forces  operated  in  accord- 
ance with  their  laws  and  to  their  full  extent,  but  the  power  of 
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God  counteracted  forces  of  disease  and  decay,  and  brought 
health  and  life ;  or  of  the  winds,  and  brought  calm ;  or  it  pro- 
duced directly  what  the  forces  of  nature  would  not  have  pro- 
duced, as  in  multiplying  the  loaves. 

It  may  be  asked  if  we  do  not  ascribe  a  supernatural  power 
to  the  human  will,  like  that  in  God.  Yes,  but  with  two  differ- 
ences: (1)  that  the  power  of  the  human  will  is  limited  to  the 
direct  control  of  the  physical  forces  of  the  body  in  which  it 
dwells;  and  (2)  that  it  can  affect  physical  forces  outside  the 
body  only  as  they  can  be  affected  by  the  physical  forces  of  the 
body  under  its  control,  i.  e.  by  secondary  causes  or  means.  In 
the  divine  supernatural,  or  miracle,  we  see  no  limitation  in  the 
extent  of  its  action,  as  in  our  case  to  the  control  of  the  forces  of 
our  body,  and  no  limitation  to  the  use  of  physical  means.  It 
is  direct  in  action  and  unlimited  in  extent. 

Now  the  assumption  of  evolution  is  that  no  forces  ever  come 
into  the  course  of  nature  and  history  from  without.  In  evolu- 
tion we  have  only  the  outworking  of  forces  resident  in  nature 
from  the  beginning:  no  force  is  lost,  no  force  is  added.  This 
is  the  real  question  of  miracle.  Has  any  spiritual  divine  force 
come  into  the  course  of  history  since  the  beginning?  We  see 
how  a  right  definition  relieves  it  from  all  prejudice  from  the 
objection  to  admitting  the  infraction  of  law.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  evidence.  We  see  how,  with  this  exclusion  of  all 
forces  from  without,  the  theory  of  evolution  vacates  miracle 
in  human  history ;  and,  most  of  all,  it  vacates  the  supreme  mir- 
acle of  all  history,  on  which  our  hopes  depend,  that  which  is 
the  very  substance  of  our  gospel, — the  coming  of  the  divine 
into  our  world  and  its  life,  in  the  person  of  the  only-begottsen 
Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ. 

No  one  can  have  observed  the  currents  of  thought  the  past 
few  years,  without  having  seen  a  strong  tendency  to  deny  the 
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divine  supernatural  element  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ. 
He  is  but  a  human  person,  to  be  accounted  for  as  other  per- 
sons are.  And  this  tendency  has  been  manifest  among  some 
of  our  teachers  of  religion.  Take  such  cases  as  that  of  Pro- 
fessors Gilbert  and  Paine.  The  latter  says/  *'The  inductive 
historical  method  brings  Christ  back  to  us  a  true  member  of 
the  human  race,  and  turns  Christology  into  anthropology"; 
and  such  men  find  many  defenders. 

It  is  true  we  are  told  that  we  do  not  need  the  miracle  to 
attest  any  teaching  as  of  authority  from  God.  Indeed,  some 
say  that  the  miracle  is  rather  a  hindrance  to  faith,  for  the 
ever-present  and  orderly  working  of  God  in  nature  and  his- 
tory is  a  more  impressive  witness  for  him,  than  the  occasional 
and  special  working  from  without.  Note  in  this  the  strange 
failure  to  see  that  the  object  of  the  miracle  is  not  as  a  sign 
and  proof  of  God's  being  and  action  in  nature  or  history,  but 
a  witness  of  his  intervention  for  man's  help,  a  sign  that  the 
Son  of  Mar)^  is  also  the  Son  of  God.  As  John  wrote,  "  These 
[signs]  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  [the  name 
f^ven  to  the  Son  of  Mary]  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 
God's  manifest  and  usual  work  in  nature  and  history  does  not 
touch  this.    Only  the  miracle  is  the  sufficient  sign  of  this. 

They  delight  to  tell  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  the  world. 
And  this  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  new  discovery ; 
whereas,  it  is  as  old  as  the  Psalms,  which  have  the  finest  ex- 
pressions of  it  possible.  It  is  God  ever  working  in  all  the  op- 
erations of  nature,  and  the  events  of  history.  But  the  great 
difficulty  with  this  emphasis  on  the  immanence  of  God,  is  its 
strong  tendency  to  pantheism,  threatening  the  personality  of 
God  himself.  The  great  objection  to  the  slighting  of  the  value 
of  the  miracle  as  a  sign  of  God's  intervention  is  that  it  is  in 
'  Evolutioa  of  Trinitarianism,  p.  281. 
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such  plain  contradiction  to  the  plain  teaching  of  our  Lord. 

3.  This  vacating  the  divine  supernatural  is  especially  seen 
in  the  influence  of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  shaping  the  new 
views  of  the  Bible, — There  are  three  assumptions  growing  out 
of  the  theory  of  evolution,  which  have  confessedly  dominated 
"  the  higher  criticism  "  so-called,  or  unconsciously  influenced 
it.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  literature  of  this  subject  sees 
this  on  almost  every  page. 

(1)  It  is  assumed  that  man  has  come  up  slowly  from  the 
brute,  through  a  long  series  of  slow  improvements,  to  his  pres- 
ent civilized  condition.  His  brutal  nature  clings  to  him,  and 
only  slowly  does  he  divest  himself  of  it.  Indeed,  what  we  call 
his  lower  nature,'  or,  in  Scripture  phrase,  "  the  flesh/'  which 
seems  to  be  the  seat  of  so  much  evil,  is  simply  the  brute  nature 
from  which  he  has  not  yet  gotten  free.  "  The  only  fall  of  man 
has  been  a  fall  upward,"  as  the  writer  once  heard  Emerson  say. 

Now  there  is  a  fatal  objection  to  this  assumption.  It  is,  that 
it  is  in  complete  contradiction  to  the  law  of  the  introduction 
of  new  species.  It  should  be  remembered  here,  that  the  theory 
of  development,  which  we  have  argued  is  "  not  proven*'  does 
not  touch  the  fact  of  the  appearance  of  new  species,  nor  of 
their  condition  when  they  appear.  These  are  facts  which  all 
see.  The  theory  only  affects  the  genesis  of  the  new  species, 
claiming  that  it  is  developed  out  of  a  previous  species.  There 
is,  thus,  an  observed  condition  of  every  new  species  wh^  it 
appears,  and  this  is  so  constant  that  we  may  rightly  call  it  the 
law  of  introduction  of  new  species.  Now  this  assumption  as 
to  the  condition  of  man  when  he  appeared,  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  this  law. 

This  conflict  is  best  stated  by  Professor  D.  W.  Simon,  of  the 
United  College,  Bradford,  England,  in  a  volume  "  Some  Bible 
Problems,"  and  will  be  stated  largely  in  his  words.    It  is  point- 
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ed  out  that  every  species  appears  with  its  normal  habits,  and 
suited  to  its  environments.  There  is  no  slow  and  painful  ac- 
quisition of  its  normal  habits,  nor  slow  adaptation  to  its  en- 
vironments. It  is  a  bird  or  fish,  as  normal  and  as  adapted  to 
its  conditions,  in  the  beginning,  as  it  ever  was.  Now  how  is  it 
with  man?  We  should  expect  the  same  normality  in  his  hab- 
its, and  adaptation  to  his  circumstances,  and  no  long  struggle 
up  to  normal  manhood. 

What  is  the  case  with  man ?  Let  Mr.  Huxley  tell  us :  "I 
know  of  no  study  which  is  so  unutterably  saddening  as  that 
of  the  evolution  of  humanity,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  annals  of 
history.  Out  of  the  darkness  of  prehistoric  ages,  man  emerges 
with  the  marks  of  his  lowly  origin  strongly  upon  him.  He  is 
a  brute,  only  more  intelligent  than  other  brutes ;  a  blind  prey 
to  impulses,  which  as  often  as  not  lead  him  to  destruction;  a 
victim  of  endless  illusions,  which  make  his  mental  existence  a 
terror  and  a  burthen,  and  fill  his  physical  life  with  barren  toil 
and  battle.  He  attains  a  certain  degree  of  comfort  and  devel- 
ops a  more  or  less  workable  theory  of  life,  in  such  favored  sit- 
uations as  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  or  oi  Egypt,  and  then 
for  thousands  and  thousand  of  years  struggles  with  varjdng 
fortunes,  attended  by  infinite  wickedness,  bloodshed,  and  mis- 
ery, to  maintain  himself  at  this  point  against  the  greed  and  the 
ambition  of  his  fellowi  men."  ^ 

This  is  indeed  a  sad  picture ;  and  the  thing  to  be  remembered 
is,  that  the  like  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  species  of  all  the 
thousands  whose  history  is  open  to  us.  It  is  the  one  awful 
exception  "  to  the  law  of  the  introduction  of  new  species.'* 
As  Professor  Simon  asks,  "  If  this  is  not  a  break  in  the  pro- 
cess of  evolution,  what  is  a  break?  Why  should  the  flower  of 
the  process  be  in  some  respects  the  least  perfect  of  its  produc- 
>  Some  Bible  Problems,  p.  210. 
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tions?  Why  has  not  man  lived  from  the  very  first  a  life  as 
normal  for  him  as  the  life  lived  by  the  races  which  preceded 
him  was  normal  for  them;  or  that  lived  by  contemporaneous 
species  of  living  creatures  is  normal  for  them?  Had  the  great 
demiurge  groiwv  weary,  or  exhausted  his  skill f  Or  zvere  the 
fnaterials  on  which  he  worked  no  longer  as  plastic  (W  of  yore? 
•'Or  what  can  be  the  reason  why  hundreds  of  centuries 
must  elapse  before  man  began  to  liz*e  a  man,  ere  he  beg^n  to 
live,  as  normally  as  the  brutes  in  their  kind.  .  .  .  The  brutes  in- 
deed are  not  brutes  in  the  reproachful  sense  in  which  it  is  ap- 
plied to  man,  and  one  would  be  almost  justified  in  parod)ring 
Burns'  well-known  line — 

"  *  Her  prentice  hand  she  tried  on  man, 
And  then  she  made  the  beastles,  O!  ' " 

Can  we  believe  that  man  alone,  of  all  the  species  almost  count- 
less, began  his  career  without  the  endowments  and  adaptations 
to  his  surrounding  necessary  to  a  normal  life?  Can  we  believe 
that  he  began  as  "a  brute,  only  more  intelligent  than  other 
brutes,''  in  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Huxley? 

No;  we  must  believe  he  was  normal  man  in  faculty  and  in 
adaptation  to  environment  in  the  beginning.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  arts  of  life  were  his,  for  these  are  not  instinctive, 
but  acquired.  But  there  may  have  been  speech  and  all  knowl- 
edge needed  for  continuing  life.  As  the  Lord  in  repeated  in- 
stances gave  not  only  the  organs  of  speech,  but  the  knowledge 
of  language  and  the  power  to  use  it,  and  the  knowing  how  to 
walk,  as  well  as  perfect  limbs,  so  we  may  believe  man  had 
given  to  him  all  the  power  and  knowledge  needed  for  the  sim- 
ple life  of  the  beginning,  that  he  began,  not  as  a  babe,  but  as  a 
full-grown  and  adequately  endowed  man.  Is  it  not  true,  also, 
that  in  all  discoveries  of  early  man  in  the  region  where,  by 

common  consent,  he  began  hds  career,  we  find  him  not  a  half 
'  Some  Bible  Problems,  pp.  213,  214. 
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brute,  but  normal  man  in  capacity  and  physical  comforts,  and 
that  the  relics  of  a  barbarous  condition  are  found  far  away 
from  this  common  center  of  the  race  at  the  first  ?  He  has  lost 
what  was  in  the  beginning.  And,  most  o(  all,  is  there  not  evi- 
dence of  a  moral  lapse,  in  every  part  of  the  race,  which  is  best 
set  forth  in  Genesis?  Shall  we  not  best  account  for  man's 
low  condition  and  slow  ascent,  by  accepting  the  Fall  there  de- 
scribed ?  Now  this  contradiction  to  the  law  of  the  introduction 
of  species  in  the  case  of  man,  which  the  theory  of  evolution  as- 
sumes, has  been  strangely  overlooked,  and  it  warrants  our  re- 
jecting the  assumption,  and  our  refusal  to  take  it  with  us  as  a 
regulating  axiom  in  our  religious  thought. 

(2)  Another  assumption  coming  from  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion is,  that  man  has  come  up  slowly  from  the  lowest  and  most 
unworthy  conception  of  religion,  and  the  most  rudimentary 
forms  of  religious  expression,  to  his  present  knowledge  and 
worship.  That  is,  he  has  developed  in  religion,  as  in  the  arts, 
by  his  own  discoveries  and  inventions.  Beginning  fh  fetish- 
ism, he  has  risen,  through  animism,  nature  worship,  polythe- 
ism with  its  idolatry, -henotheism,  until  at  last  he  reached  mono- 
theism, and  an  elaborate  ritual.  This  is  a  natural  inference 
from  the  doctrine  of  his  coming  up  slowly  from  bruteism. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  what  influence  this  must  have  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  We  must  find  there  a  slow  and 
gradual  development  of  religious  knowledge  and  ritual;  and, 
if  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  Bible  as  it  has  come  to  us  from  the 
past,  we  must  rearrange  it  until  it  shall  conform  to  our  axiom ; 
as,  when  we  find  a  clear  statement  of  monotheism  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, it  shows  it  must  have  been  written  late  in  Jewish  his- 
tory, for  such  advanced  conceptions  of  God  could  not  have 
existed  at  the  date  formerly  held  as  that  of  the  writing  of 
these  books.  This,  too,  is  one  great  argument  for  the  late  date 
Vol.  LXII.     No.  246.     6 
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of  the  great  majority  of  \he  Psalms.^  So  as  to  ritual  the  same 
development  is  to  be  found.  This  gives  color  to  the  theory' 
that  the  history  in  which  the  ritual  law  is  set  is  largely  ficti- 
tious, made  as  a  settmg  for  the  ritual,  which  did  not  come  to 
its  fulness,  as  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  until  during  and  after 
the  exile. 

Now  there  are  great  difficulties  in  accepting  this  assump- 
tion, and  its  consequences,  in  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament, 
some  of  which  are  intellectual,  and  some  moral.  But  of  these 
we  will  not  speak,  as  they  do  not  grow  out  of  the  theory  we 
are  considering.  There  is  difficulty,  however,  in  the  evidence 
from  the  comparative  history  of  religions,  which  goes  counter 
to  this  assumption,  which  should  be  noticed  here.  Professor 
Moffat,  of  Princeton,  has  taught  us  that  the  farther  we  get 
back  in  our  study  of  the  Gentile  religions  which  have  a  litera- 
ture, the  purer  and  truer  are  the  conceptions  of  God.  The 
earliest  books  of  the  Hindus,  for  example,  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  later ;  so  that  the  awakened  Hindus  are  seeking  to  resist 
the  advances  of  Christianity  by  reviving  the  older  teachings, 
which  are  so  much  superior  to  the  later.  We  come  nearer  to 
monotheism  the  further  we  go  back.  It  thus  looks  very  much 
as  if  monotheism  was  the  first  religious  doctrine,  from  which 
men  have  sunk  to  polytheism,  and  as  if  they  had  not  reached 
it  by  slow  ascent.  The  evidence  from  Egypt  and  China  is  in 
the  same  direction. 

But  the  force  of  this  now  well-known  fact,  as  to  religions 
with  a  literature  accessible  to  us,  has  been  weakened  in^many 
minds  by  the  fact  that,  among  uncivilized  and  barbarous  peo- 
ples, we  do  now  find  these  lower  and  seemingly  rudimentary 
forms  of  religious  faith  and  ritual.  This  has  seemed  to  many 
to  prove  that  this  is  the  natural  history  of  religion,  that  all  have 
^  See  Cheyne's  Bampton  Lectures. 
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begun  here,  and  have  come  from  these  rude  beginnings  up  to 
monotheism,  which  we  are  told  was  reached  only  in  the  days 
of  the  prophets.  But  recently  Andrew  Lang,*  after  great  re- 
search of  the  religious  ideas  and  rituals  among  savage  and 
barbarous  people  of  to-day,  shows  that  their  earlier  concep- 
tions of  God,  of  his  character  and  government,  and  of  man, 
were  purer  and  higher  than  their  present  ones;  all  showing 
not  progress,  but  decline.  As  he  concludes,  "  There  are  two 
chief  sources  of  religion.  First  and  earliest,  the  belief  [how 
obtained  we  know  not]  (the  hypothesis  of  Paul  (Rom.  i.  18- 
22)  seems  not  the  most  unsatisfactory)  in  a  powerful,  moral, 
eternal,  omniscient  Father  and  Judge  of  men  [This  is  the 
earliest].  Second.  The  belief  in  somewhat  of  man  which  may 
survive  the  grave.  This  second  belief  was  necessary  to  Re- 
ligion, (1)  as  giving  a  help  to  conceiving  of  God  and  (2)  as 
elevating  man's  conception  of  his  own  nature." 

The  witness  of  our  missionaries,  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  heathen  mind,  is  to  the  same  effect,  that  they  always 
find  deep  down,  in  the  most  depraved  races,  the  idea  of  God, 
and  of  the  moral  law.  Now  these  facts  must  be  reckoned  with 
before  we  accept  the  assumption  as  to  the  development  of  re- 
ligious ideas  and  worship,  as  regulative  in  our  study  of  the 
Bible. 

(3)  There  is,  as  a  corollary  of  these  two  assumptions,  a 
third,  which  has  had  very  large  influence  in  the  present  criti- 
cisms of  the  Bible.  It  is  that  the  Bible  is  the  record  of  tlie 
discoveries  of  men  as  to  religion,  rather  than  a  record  of  a 
supernatural  revelation  which  God  has  given  to  men.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  "The  volume  is  the  product  of 
about  sixteen  centuries  of  national  life."  *    Strangely  enough, 

'  See  Making  of  Religicn. 

*  Evolution  of  Christianity,   p.   39. 
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too,  he  declares,  as  the  writer  heard  him  in  public  address  five 
years  ago,  that  discovery  (or  uncovering)  is  the  same  as 
Revelation  (or  unveiling).  One  is  prompted  to  ask.  Is  not 
discovery  man's  act,  and  revelation  God's  act?  Man's  claimed 
discovery  is  often  mistaken,  but  God's  revelation  is  always 
true.  Our  apprehension  of  it  may  be  defective,  but  tlie  revela- 
tion abides  for  our  study,  and  the  correction  of  our  mistake. 
So  we  arc  told  that  the  Bible  is  the  religious  literature  of  the 
Hebrew  race  which  has  survived,  as  the  books  of  the  Hindus 
and  the  poems  of  Homer.  Mathew  Arnold  is  the  apostle  of 
this  vicv.%  and  \vc  arc  told  we  must  treat  the  Bible  as  we  treat 
the  literature  of  other  peoples  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
as  no  more  sacred  than  they  are. 

And  now  we  are  hearing  much  of  the  discoveries  of  religious 
truth  which  we  get  from  our  own  religious  experience,  which 
may  be  used  to  modify  even  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
Dr.  George  A.  Gordon's  last  book  is  especially  commended  for 
this  quality.  In  a  previous  one,  "  The  New  Epoch  of  Faith," 
he  says  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  "  They  knew  life  to  a  great 
depth,  and  over  a  wide  expanse,  and  out  of  this  amazing  in- 
sight v/ere  able  to  forecast  the  general  movement  of  mankind. 
In  general  they  were  right,  in  particulars  they  were  wrong  " 
(p.  386). 

There  is,  certainly,  a  great  plausibility  in  this  assumption 
of  the  discovery  of  religious  truth,  just  as  we  have  the  discov- 
ery of  scientific  and  other  truth.  But  we  notice  one  thing 
which  is  very  significant.  This  is  by  no  means  the  theory  the 
Bible  suggests  as  to  its  origin.  It  constantly  assumes  that 
it  is  the  word  of  God ;  as,  "  God  having  of  old  time  spoken 
unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets  by  divers  portions,  and  in 
divers  manners,  hath  at  the  end  of  these  days  spoken  unto  us 
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by  his  Son  " ;  and  "  Men  spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

Another  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no  account  which  can  be 
given,  on  this  theory,  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Bibli, 
the  remnant  of  the  so-called  religious  literature  of  the  He- 
brews, over  the  religious  literature  of  the  other  nations,  many 
of  whom  so  surpassed  them  in  literary  capacity;  nor,  again, 
for  the  fact,  that,  while  other  religious  literature  degenerates, 
the  Jewish  constantly  advances,  until  we  have  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  which,  by  common  consent,  have 
never  been  matched  or  approached.  . 

Nor  does  this  assumption  account  for  the  fact,  that,  after 
the  apostles  and  the  apostolic  men  recorded  his  teachings  in 
the  Gospels,  and  the  "  yet  many  things  he  had  to  say  to  them  " 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  "  discoveries  " 
in  religion  ceased.  The  power  of  "  discovery  "  became  extinct. 
In  eighteen  hundred  years  we  have  had  no  addition  to  our 
Scriptures.  With  all  the  light  in  which  such  wonderful  dis- 
coveries are  made  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  we  have  n!:> 
additions  to  the  teachings  of  God  by  prophets,  by  his  Son,  and 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Apostles.  This  surely  looks  as  if 
the  Bible  were  a  record  of  a  revelation  from  God  to  man,  and 
not  a -mere  record  of  what  ilian  has  discovered. 

But  we  are  hearing  much  of  reason  as  a  source  of  religious 
knowledge.  Will  this  bring  us  new  truth?  We  understand 
reason  to  be  competent  to  the  recognition  of  a  professed  reve- 
lation. It  is,  indeed,  our  only  instrument  of  knowing  what  has 
been  revealed,  and  of  testing  the  evidence  that  it  is  from  God. 
And  we  may  discover,  in  a  revelation  given  to  us,  more  and 
more  of  the  truth,  but  this  is  not  the  discovery  of  religious 
truth  independently  of  revelation.  Nor  the  right  to  say,  in 
our  use  of  the  Bible,  as  Dr.  Gordon  does,  "  The  Christian 
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thinker  is  independent  of  the  texts  [i.  e.  texts  making  against 
the  salvation  of  all  men] .  If  there  are  texts  inconsistent  witli 
this  truth,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  texts."  This  expression 
reveals  the  harmful  influence  of  this  assumption  as  to  the  Bible, 
and  this  assumption  has  had  very  powerful  influence  in  the 
higher  criticism. 

These  three  assumptions,  which  almost  inevitably  come  from 
the  theory  of  evolution,  have  wrought  most  serious  harm  in 
the  study  of  God's  word.  Without  the  wide  acceptance  of  this 
theory,  with  these  implications,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  destructive 
views  of  the  higher  criticism  could  have  gained  the  wide  cur- 
rency they  have.  Our  business  is  to  g^ard  against  its  insidious 
influence,  and  insist  that  it  must  be  proved  before  it  be  al- 
lowed to  dominate  our  religious  thought. 

But  is  there  no  progress  in  religious  knowledge?  Yes,  in-' 
deed.  But  not  by  the  natural  evolution  from  forces  resident 
in  the  beginning,  which  have  never  been  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted from, — no,  but  by  the  constant  working  of  the  creating 
God,  working  in  these  forces  by  unchanging  laws  of  his  own 
enactment,  and  by  his  addition  to  these  forces  as  we  believe, 
but  more  still  by  the  bringing  in  of  free  spirit  to  use  nature, 
and  measurably  control  its  action,  and  then  revealing  himself 
unto  him  in  personal  relations  more  and  more  fully,  and 
working  in  and  with  this  free  spirit,  and  most  of  all  by  the  rev- 
elation of  himself  in  his  Son.  Him  he  sends  as  a  new  divine 
force  into  human  history  for  man's  saving.  This  revelation 
and  work  he  continues  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  divine  in- 
dwelling helper  of  men.  And  the  knowledge  and  power  of 
God,  increasing  in  their  power  and  operation,  shall  fill  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  and  his  work  of  redemption 
shall  be  complete,  and  his  kingdom  shall  have  come  in  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven. 
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ARTICLE   VI. 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  HEBREW  PROPHETS.^ 

BY    PROFESSOR   FRANCIS   B.    DENIO,   D.D. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  been  needful  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  important  considerations  subsidiary  to  the  answer  of  the 
question  which  constitutes  our  theme.  As  I  stated  it,  it  was 
"  the  origin  of  the  authority  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  to  speak 
for  God."  The  course  of  thought  followed  leads  me  to  re- 
state it:  How  did  the  Hebrew  prophets  arrive  at  their  cer- 
tainty that  they  had  received  the  mind  of  God  and  had  also  re- 
ceived.  authority  to  declare  his  mind  to  men? 

I  have  already  sketched  in  meager  outline  the  process  by 
which  we  attain  to  personal  knowledge  of  God.  It  is  not  a 
swift  process.  Did  the  prophets  come  into  their  knowledge 
of  God  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  do?  We  have  the 
Bible,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Christian  church,  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  employ.  The  many  devout  men  of  the  past  and  the  present 
who  have  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  their  experiences  are 
our  helpers.  By  virtue  of  all  these  we  have  that  knowledge 
of  God  and  our  relation  with  him  which  enriches  our  lives. 
What  aids  had  the  Old  Testament  prophets? 

It  is  only  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  that  the  revelation 
of  the  personal  nature  of  God  has  been  so  presented  as  to 
make  men  at  large  know  God  so  as  to  strive  after  a  friendship 
with  a  holy  God.  What  did  the  Hebrew  prophets  have  in  the 
place  of  the  personal  presence  and  words  of  Jesus  Christ? 
'Concluded  from  p.  125. 
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What  also  did  they  have  in  the  place  of  the  Bible?  We  can- 
not easily  measure  the  power  of  the  Bible  in  our  religious 
life.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Professor  Stearns,  "  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Christianity  would  for  any  long  time 
continue  to  exist  as  an  active  power  in  the  world  were  the 
Bible  to  be  blotted  out  of  existence."  ^ 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  this  sub- 
stitute. The  present  trend  of  criticism  would  take  that  sup- 
port away.  Suppose  that  the  prophets  subsequent  to  Moses 
had  that  law,  how  much  of  a  substitute  was  it  for  the  entire 
Bible  and  Jesus  Christ.  How  account  for  Moses,  his  knowl- 
edge and  authority?  If  we  had  no  external  standard  fixed 
and  constantly  open  to  appeal,  the  majority  of  earnest  souls 
would  have  little  or  no  safeguard  against  fanaticism.  So  far 
were  the  prophets  from  leaning  upon  a  Bible  that  they  were 
the  principal  agents  in  the  production  of  the  Bible. 

Although  the  Old  Testament  prophets  had  not  our  wealth 
of  external  helps  for  coming  to  a  personal  knowledge  of  God 
and  the  personal  relation  with  him,  they  were  granted  a  de- 
gree of  certainty,  in  their  knowledge  of  God  and  of  their  rela- 
tion with  him,  which  only  the  choicest  souls  among  us  attain ; 
and,  within  the  limits  of  their  authoritative  message,  the  things 
which  they  knew  of  God  are  rarely  equaled  among  our  best 
and  choicest  spirits.  These  results  attained  with  all  the  aids 
that  we  have  would  be  wonderful,  but  they  were  surpassingly 
marvelous  when  they  came  without  the  aid  of  the  revelation 
of  God  in  Christ,  without  the  aid  of  our  Bible,  without  the 
aid  of  a  long  line  of  godly  men  who  should  assist  them  in 
understanding  their  own  experience,  and  lead  them  to  see  the 
presence  of  God  in  it.    The  pioneers  who  could  assist  the  pro- 

*  Evidence  of  Christian  Experience,  p.  314;  quoted  for  support  In 
Bruce'8  Apologetics,  p.  354. 
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phets  were  few,  and  their  assistance  was  but  slight.  Rather 
the  prophets  were  the  pioneers  for  us  all. 

Yet  more  noteworthy  than  their  knowledge  of  God  was  the 
fact  of  their  assured  authority.  Authority  to  speak  for  God, 
and  obligation  to  speak  for  him,  were  marks  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet.  We  have  seen  that  authority  has  a  personal  origin. 
It  presupposes  f>ersonal  relations  and  personal  transmission. 
What  was  the  mode  of  the  "  full  and  abundant  contact  with 
reality  "  which  made  them  certain  that  this  authority  had  been 
transmitted  to  them? 

Let  us  examine  the  processes  by  which  we  recognize  per- 
sonality in  one  another.  That  thing  perceived  by  one  in  an- 
other which  is  decisive  in  the  recognition  of  personality  is 
intelligent  purposefulness  with  moral  ends.  The  mechanical 
processes  in  the  physical  world  do  not  prove  personality.  In- 
deed, in  our  mature  years,  where  we  see  only  mechanical 
uniformity  we  deny  personality  in  direct  manifestation.  When 
we  see  the  evident  formation  of  purposes  and  their  accom- 
plishment in  our  presence,  and  all  in  consequence  of  our  ac- 
tions or  words,  there  we  infer  personality. 

We  need  to  analyze  the  mental  processes  at  an  early  sta^re 
of  life,  in  order  to  see  how  personality  is  recognized.  Wo 
then  learned  to  interpret  one  particular  class  of  phenomena 
as  indicating  the  presence  of  persons.  In  this  respect  our 
knowledge  of  realities  manifesting  personality  was  precisely 
like  our  other  knowledge. 

A  child  feels  discomfort  and  expresses  itself.  The  discom- 
fort is  removed.  It  experiences  similar  discomfort,  and  this 
also  is  removed.  Again  and.again  this  experience  is  repeated ; 
conditions  and  sequences  come  with  great  uniformity.  The 
child  learns  to  look  outside  itself  for  the  removal  of  its  dis- 
comforts.   Later  its  sense  of  discomfort  is  discriminated  into 
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various  forms,  as  hunger,  aches  or  pains,  and  sharp  distresses. 
The  child  becomes  aware  that  the  power  outside  itself  is  al- 
ways ready  to  attempt  to  relieve  all  its  discomforts,  and,  the 
worse  its  discomfort  is,  the  more  readiness  is  there  to  relieve  it. 

Coincident  with  these  mental  processes  the  child  has  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  power, — power  to  make  its  discomforts  known, 
and  to  express  desire  for  their  relief.  This  sense  of  power  con- 
tributes to  the  consciousness  of  its  own  will,  and  thus  con- 
tributes to  the  development  of  the  sense  of  personality.  While 
he  is  growing  conscious  of  his  own  personality,  he  is  also 
interpreting  personality  into  the  acts  of  the  beings  about  him. 
Just  as  he  interpreted  the  order  observed  in  the  physical  world 
by  the  rationality  that  was  in  himself,  so  he  interprets  the 
phenomena  about  him  which  indicate  intelligence  and  purpose 
as  the  output  of  such  personality  as  he  is  becoming  conscious 
of  within  himself. 

Thus  at  a  very  early  stage  did  the  child  recognize  the  pres- 
ence of  another  will  intent  upon  ministering  to  its  comfort. 
Through  all  the  dawning  knowledge  of  its  own  will  it  learned 
to  recognize  the  action  of  other  wills  on  its  behalf.  It  recog- 
nized the  signs  of  intelligence  and  purpose,  of  purposes  which 
were  modified  by  its  presence,  and  especially  was  it  impressed 
with  those  purposes  which  were  formed  or  modified  because 
of  its  expressed  desires.  This  last  point  is  that  which  is  es- 
pecially significant  in  the  recognition  of  personality.  It  is 
the  interaction  of  wills  and  the  mutual  modification  of  pur- 
poses which  enable  us  to  recognize  personality.  I  doubt  if 
we  could  ever  recognize  personality  but  for  this  interaction  of 
wills  and  mutual  modification  of  purposes.  This  interlinking 
of  the  phenomena  of  will  and  purpose  is  the  essential  element 
of  the  mutual  revelation  of  personality.  These  psychological 
elements  are  present  in  our  attainment  of  personal  fellowship 
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with  God.  The  interaction  of  the  human  and  divine  wills  is 
manifested  in  prayer,  and  submission,  and  obedience  on  our 
part,  and  in  the  inner  experiences  of  divine  peace  and  favor 
which  are  given  to  us,  and  in  the  providences  of  our  external 
life. 

Let  us  now  review  our  discussion,  and  note  some  of  the 
facts  which  we  have  considered: — 

We,  at  the  present  stage  of  spiritual  development,  are  able 
to  enter  into  a  personal  relation  with  God,  so  that  we  can  know 
him,  and  know  his  mind  in  some  degree,  and  perhaps  some- 
times even  speak  a  word  of  authority  from  him.  The  means 
by  which  we  enter  into  this  knowledge  is,  of  course,  our  exper- 
ience; but,  in  order  to  understand  our  experience,  we  must 
have  large  recourse  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  interpreted 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  assistance  of  those  Christians  who 
have  most  insight.  The  aid  of  the  Scriptures  is  absolutely 
essential.  The  conditions  so  essential  as  the  basis  of  the  Spir- 
it's operations  were  absolutely  non-existent  for  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  Nevertheless,  they  had  a  degree  of  certainty  in 
their  knowledge,  and  an  authority  in  their  utterance,  which  is 
rarely  equaled  among  us,  and  even  those  among  us  who  might 
ever  be  thought  to  rival  the  prophets  are  largely  indebted  to 
the  prophets.  This  means  that  the  prophets  had  conscious 
personal  relations  with  God,  that  they  received  knowledge 
and  authority  from  him,  and  thus  had  absolute  certainty  in 
respect  to  both  knowledge  and  authority.  They  did  work 
which  is  a  fundamental  contribution  to  our  coming  into  per- 
sonal relation  with  God,  and  they  were  destitute  of  our  ad- 
vantages. 

I  believe  that  there  are  but  two  ways  in  which  this  certain 
knowledge  of  the  divine  fellowship,  with  its  impartation  of 
the  sense  of  authority,  could  have  come.    One  way  is  that  in 
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which  we  come  into  our  knowledge  of  God.  This  is,  as  wc 
have  seen,  impossible  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets. The  second  way  is  that  by  which  we  come  into  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  each  other. 

Before  examining  this  second  way,  let  us  consider  yet  an- 
other way  which  is  sometimes  proposed.  It  is  the  way  of  re- 
flection, by  gleams  of  insight,  or  by  flashes  of  intuition.  Did 
Moses,  Elijah,  Amos,  Isaiah,  and  the  others  pass  long  periods 
in  brooding  over  the  nature,  mind,  and  purpose  of  God,  until, 
by  a  sudden  flash  of  illumination,  they  saw  that  God  must  be 
such  a  being  as  they  then  began  to  proclaim,  and  that  he  was 
working  out  such  plans  in  the  life  of  Israel  as  they  made 
known?  Did  they  also  come  to  this  sense  of  their  authority 
and  obligation  to  publish  God's  will  and  purpose  by  this  pro- 
cess of  reflection  and  intuition?  Was  all  this  due  merely  to 
the  operation  of  the  immanent  Spirit  of  God?  This  is  appar- 
ently the  meaning  of  Kittel  in  his  "  History  of  the  Hebrews," 
a  writer  whonr.  I  respect  most  highly,  and  to  whose  judgment 
I  often  and  gladly  defer.     He  says : — 

"How  did  that  new  and  lofty  knowledge  of  God  find  its  way 
into  the  soul  of  Moses?  That  remains  the  secret  of  his  great 
spirit.  EJvery  genius  on  earth  is  a  riddle  for  history.  The  relig- 
iotus  genius  is  the  greatest  enigma  of  all.  The  history  of  its  time 
enables  you  to  explain  in  part  each  new  creation  of  genius,  but 
leaves  an  unexplained  residuum.  Yet  the  religious  creation  leaves 
the  largest  residuum,  because  it  pierces  deepest  into  the  hidden 
foundations  of  life. 

"The  historian  finds  himself  confronted  here  with  a  mystery 
to  which  there  is  hardly  any  parallel  in  history.  A  solution  can 
be  found  only  by  inserting  into  that  blank  a  factor,  the  historical 
justification  of  which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  out  strictly. 
There  are  points  in  the  life  of  mankind  where  history  passes  over 
into  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  speculation,  with  its  Inter- 
preting light,  must  illuminate  the  steps  of  a  historical  process 
which  otherwise  would  remain  obscure.  We  have  such  a  point 
here.  Nothing  but  an  immediate  contact  of  God  himself  with 
man  can  produce  the  true  knowledge  of  God  or  bring  man  a  real 
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step  nearer  thereto.  For  in  himself  man  finds  only  the  world  and 
his  own  individuality.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
leads  beyond  heathenism:  that  to  a  lower,  this  to  a  higher  form. 
When  the  thought  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Moses  that  Ood  was 
neither  the  world  nor  an  idealised  image  of  man,  but  that  he  was 
Lord  of  life,  the  Author  of  the  moral  law,  enthroned  above  the 
manifold  and  the  world  of  sense,  ennobling  and  not  depressing 
man,  that  knowledge  came  neither  from  his  age  nor  from  himself. 
It  came  from  the  Immediate  revelation  of  this  God  in  his  own 
heart."  * 

Without  doubt,  Kittel  is  right  in  saying  that  "  a  solution 
can  be  found  only  by  inserting  into  that  blank  a  factor,  the 
historical  justification  of  which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
make  out  strictly." 

We  can  agree  with  nearly  all  that  he  says,  but  draw  back 
from  following  what  he  seems  to  say  is  the  factor  which  is  to 
be  inserted.  Apparently  he  proposes  a  certain  speculation 
which  is  fascinating,  and  of  which  I  have  felt  the  fascination. 
It  is  that  the  same  Spirit  who  brooded  over  the  primeval 
chaos,  and  brought  order  and  organization  into  the  physical 
world,  and  who  has  always  dwelt  in  human  hearts,  brooding 
over  their  chaotic  thoughts  and  speculations,  in  Israel  wrought 
in  the  minds  of  the  great  prophets  and  produced  their  con- 
victions and  certainties.  The  immanent  Spirit  of  God  now 
seizes  upon  external  means  and  objective  instrumentalities 
for  our  training,  and  accomplishes  his  results  only  through 
a  long  process  of  education.  Did  he  then  dispense  with  ob- 
jective instruments  and  in  some  manner  bring  to  pass  an  im- 
mediate impact  of  the  personal  Deity  upon  the  spirit  of  man, 
thereby  producing  the  sense  of  certainty  of  personal  relations, 
of  knowledge,  and  of  authority?  It  is  a  speculation  which 
relegates  the  explanation  into  a  region  where  analogies  are, 
to  say  the  least,  very  rare,  in  order  to  evade  difficulties  derived 
'  Vol.  i.  pp.  227  f.    Trans.,  Vol.  i.  pp.  251. 
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from  a  type  of  philosophy  which  claims  to  base  itself  upon  th« 
physical  sciences  as  they  have  been  observed  during  a  fei? 
generations  past. 

Patient  comparison  of  this  theory  with  the  statements  Oi 
the  Bible  and  with  the  known  operations  of  the  human  mine 
has  convinced  me  that  it  is  a  totally  inadequate  explanation  oj 
the  facts  that  these  prophets  had  the  certainty  of  knowledge 
which  they  did  have,  that  they  had  such  an  acquaintance  >vitli 
God  as  to  discern  his  personal  character,  that  they  kne^v  his 
will  concerning  the  conduct  of  men,  that  they  knew  his  pur- 
pose respecting  human  destiny,  and  that  they  had  authority 
to  declare  God's  mind  and  purpose.  I  cannot  accept  this  si>ec- 
ulation  as  the  proper  factor  for  the  historian  to  insert  as  the 
solution  of  the  mystery.  It  is  not  scientific  to  declare  such  a 
speculation  to  involve  an  impossibility.  We  have  too  limitei 
knowledge  to  make  a  universal  negative  statement  such  as  this. 
We  may  say  that,  so  far  as  the  present  science  of  psychology 
goes,  it  offers  no  sufficient  analogy  for  the  proposed  explana- 
tion. 

This  speculation  may  plead  the  support  of  some  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  which  attribute  the  efficiency  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment leaders  to  some  special  gift  of  God's  Spirit,  qualifying 
them  for  service  which  was  above  their  natural  powers.  This 
is  not  to  the  point.  This  Spirit  which  gave  efficiency  in  service 
was  neither  declared  nor  implied  to  be  the  source  of  the  con- 
victions which  preceded  the  service.  This  speculation  ignores 
other  declarations  which  are  plain  and  often  repeated  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  Hebrew  prophets  showed  themselves  sincere  and  truth- 
ful. They  declared  explicitly  that  what  they  said  had  been 
given  to  them,  and  that  it  was  not  the  outcome  of  their  think- 
ing.   In  fact,  they  charged  their  opponents,  rivals  for  the  lead- 
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crship  of  Israel,  with  finding  their  message  in  their  own  hearts ; 
that  is,  with  gaining  their  message  by  reflection,  by  thought, 
instead  of  receiving  it  from  Jehovah,  as  they  themselves  had 
done.  It  is,  of  course,  certain  that  they  reflected  long,  and 
often  sorrowfully,  about  the  contents  of  their  messages,  and 
sometimes  they  wished  to  be  silent  rather  than  utter  their 
messages.  It  is  equally  certain  that  they  did  not  consider 
their  messages  to  have  been  the  result  of  reflection  or  of  in- 
sight, of  intuitions. 

We  have  already  noted  the  perils  of  subjective  aberrations 
from  truth  when  an  external  standard  is  lacking.  Sandfordism^ 
Doweism,  Christian  Science,  and  even  the  Plymouth  Breth- 
ren illustrate  perils  of  subjectivism  when  an  objective  stand- 
ard is  at  hand  and  even  in  use.  The  Hebrew  prophets  felt  this 
peril,  and  constantly  referred  to  an  objective  source  of  their 
knowledge,  teachings,  and  authority. 

In  our  discussion  comparatively  little  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  source  of  the  Hebrew  prophet's  knowledge  of  God. 
I  agree  with  those  who  regard  the  conception  of  God's  holi- 
ness so  unique  that  it  could  have  come  only  by  revelation. 
But,  supposing  that  that  conception  could  have  come  in  a 
flash  of  intuition,  no  known  mental  analogies  exist,  I  believe, 
which  make  this  explanation  at  all  likely  as  an  explanation 
of  the  certainty  which  we  have  discussed  under  the  conditions 
in  which  it  came  to  the  Hebrew  prophets.  I  know  of  no  mir- 
acle which  violates  the  order  of  nature  as  does  the  psycholog- 
ical wonder  involved  in  this  proposed  explanation,  which  at- 
tributes such  stupendous  results  to  so  inadequate  antecedents. 
For  one  I  can  believe  far  more  easily  in  the  subjection  of  mat- 
ter to  spirit  than  in  such  violation  of  the  order  of  spiritual 
processes. 
The  late  A.  B.  Davidson,  preeminent  for  sanity  among  the 
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Old  Testament  scholars  of  the  past  fifty  years,  has  left  a  state- 
ment much  better  than  that  from  Kittel: — 

"  The  peculiarity  of  the  Old  Testament  conception  rather  comes 
out  when  the  question  is  raised,  how  God  is  known.  Here  we 
touch  a  fundamental  idea  of  the  Old  Testament — the  idea  of  reve- 
lation. If  men  know  God,  it  is  because  he  has  made  himself  known 
to  them.  This  knowledge  Is  due  to  what  he  does,  not  to  what  men 
themselves  achieve.  As  God  is  the  source  of  all  life,  and  as  the 
knowledge  of  Him  is  the  highest  life,  this  knowledge  cannot  be 
reached  by  any  mere  effort  of  man.  If  man  has  anything  of  God,  he 
has  received  it  from  God  who  communicates  himself  in  love  and 
grace.  The  idea  of  man  reaching  to  a  knowledge  or  fellowship  of 
God  through  his  own  efforts  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  Old  Testament 
God  speaks,  He  appears;  man  listens  and  beholds.  God  brings 
himself  nigh  to  man;  He  enters  into  a  covenant  of  personal  relar 
tion  with  them;  He  lays  commands  upon  them.  They  receive  Him 
when  He  approaches;  they  accept  His  will  and  obey  His  behests. 
Moses  and  the  prophets  are  nowhere  represented  as  thoughtful 
minds  reflecting  on  the  Unseen,  and  forming  conclusions  regard- 
ing it,  or  ascending  into  elevated  conceptions  of  Godhead.  The 
Unseen  manifests  itself  before  them,  and  they  know  it"' 

Let  us  examine  one  of  the  accounts  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment gives  of  tlie  beginning  of  the  personal  authorization  of 
a  great  prophet. 

A  man  is  in  the  desert  caring  for  a  flock.  His  eye  is  caught 
by  an  unwonted  sight, — an  acacia  tree  is  ablaze  with  flame, 
yet  continues  unconsumed.  Out  from  the  midst  of  that  flam- 
ing acacia  into  the  silence  of  the  desert  air  come  intelligible 
sounds  to  his  ears.  In  that  solitude  the  man  has  a  long  con- 
versation with  an  unseen  person.  The  conversation  runs  on 
into  argument  and  expostulation,  A  course  of  conduct  is 
urged  upon  him.  He  objects;  various  modes  of  persuasion 
are  manifested,  including  some  events,  which  must  be  regard- 
ed as  signs  of  the  i>ersonal  action  of  a  suf>erhuman  intelli- 
gence, will,  and  power. 

This  narrative  gives  us  processes  which  are  psychologically 

*01d  Testament  Theology,  p.  34;   see,  also,  pp.  35,  116,  296-298. 
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identical  with  those  by  which  we  in  childhood  learn  the  pres- 
ence of  persons.  It  is  perhaps  remarked  that  a  superhuman 
personality  is  here  represented  as  acting,  and  that  supernatural 
events  are  introduced.  How  much  would  we  know  of  human 
personalities  if  the  orderly  course  of  nature  were  never  di- 
verted or  turned  about  by  hiunan  wills  ?  Do  we  not  constantly 
introduce  supernatural  elements  into  the  ongoings  of  the  phys- 
ical world  ?  We  certainly  have  some  degree  of  freedom  in  the 
management  of  the  physical  world.  Must  we  think  that  God 
has  less  freedom  than  we?  Why  should  he  not  exercise 
greater  freedom?  What  evidence  of  the  divine  personality 
would  be  possible,  as  conclusive  as  the  evidence  of  a  human 
person,  if  it  were  not  by  the  manifestation  of  intelligent  pur- 
posefulness  and  in  some  degree  which  is  impossible  for  a  hu- 
man person  ?  Is  this  not  true  of  our  own  personal  experience 
of  the  divine  fellowship?  How  could  Moses  or  any  Hebrew 
prophet  have  had  a  conviction  of  authority  if  he  had  not  the 
evidence  of  relation  with  a  divine  person  as  complete  as  he 
had  of  a  human  person? 

This  physical  world  may  be  thought  of  as  the  garment  of 
God,  exhibiting  him  freely  advancing  in  the  course  of  events, 
or  it  may  be  the  mummy  wrappings  of  a  God  who  lies  motion- 
less, with  less  freedom  of  action  in  this  visible  world  than 
man  has.  What  evidence  of  the  divine  personality  could  be 
possible,  as  conclusive  as  the  evidence  of  a  human  person,  if 
it  were  not  by  the  manifestation  of  intelligent  purposefulness, 
and  in  some  degree  which  is  impossible  for  a  human  person? 
How  could  a  man  have  conviction  of  authority  if  he  had  not 
the  evidence  of  relation  with  a  divine  person  as  complete  as 
he  has  of  such  relation  with  a  human  person? 

We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  two  possibilities,  both 
outside  of  the  present  experience  of  man.  Either  a  creative  cause 
Vol.  LXII.     No.  246.     7 
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was  directly  operative  upon  the  human  soul,  producing  certainty 
of  knowkdge  without  the  customary  antecedent  intellectual 
processes,  or  there  was  a  superJiuman  use  of  physical  forces 
for  the  higher  spiritual  ends,  analogous  to  the  principle  ac- 
cording to  which  man  uses  such  forces  for  his  ends.  Either 
God  exercised  some  influence  upon  the  human  soul  which  we 
can  regard  as  only  magical  in  its  nature,  or  God  made  a  tem- 
porary manifestation  of  himself  within  the  sphere  of  the  senses 
in  a  manner  which  has  been  paralleled  in  no  recent  century. 

The  experience  of  Moses  given  just  now  was  one  of  a  series 
called  "  theophanies."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  theophanies 
belong  to  the  earlier  stages  of  Israel's  history.  Later,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  had  experiences  which  we  call 
"visions,"  in  which  they  received  their  personal  authorization 
to  speak  for  Jehovah.  If  we  study  carefully  all  the  recorded 
instances  of  the  theophany  and  the  vision,  we  see  that,  wher- 
ever the  Old  Testament  purported  to  give  an  account  of  the 
experience  4>y  which  a  prophet  came  to  his  sense  of  his  author- 
ity to  speak  for  God,  it  was  by  some  of  the  forms  of  com- 
munication by  which  he  might  receive  personal  authorization 
from  a  man.  Whether  the  man  received  a  revelation  in  his 
ordinary  consciousness  or  in  ecstatic  consciousness,  the  forms 
of  receiving  communication  were  by  sight  or  hearing.  In 
short,  God  made  a  temporary  descent  into  the  sphere  of  the 
senses. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  several  similar  occurrences  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament.  Jc^  the  Baptist  saw  the 
form  of  a  dove  descending  upon  Jesus  at  the  Baptism,  while 
Jesus  heard  the  words :  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased."  At  the  Transfiguration  the  three  disciples 
heard  a  voice,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased;  hear  ye  him."     One  of  those  who  heard  that  voice 
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referred  to  it  a  generation  later  as  the  voice  which  he  had 
heard  borne  from  heaven  when  he  was  with  Jesus  in  the  holy 
mount.  Again,  in  the  temple  during  passion  week  Jesus 
prayed :  "  Father,  glorify  thy  name,"  and  then  a  voice,  audible 
to  others,  intelligible  to  Jesus,  came  saying,  "  I  have  both 
glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again."  And  still  later  Saul 
beard  a  voice  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  audible  to  others,  in- 
telligible to  him  alone. 

The  fact  is  that  God  either  did  or  did  not  use  a  method  of 
communicating  with  Moses  psychologically  equivalent  to  the 
method  in  which  we  make  personal  commimications.    We  have 
not  the  sort  of  evidence  which  enables  us  to  give  what  Kittel 
calls  a  "  histCMical  justification  "  to  any  explanation.    We  can- 
not say  that  we  have  full  evidence  of  the  sort  we  should  like. 
In  such  circumstances  two  methods  of  treatment  are  possible. 
One  method  is  to  meet  these  Old  Testament  narratives  by  the 
afiirmation  of  the  impossibility  of  such  events.    This  affirma- 
tion is  a  presupposition  of  the  baldest  kind.    It  is  not  legitimate 
science.    It  is  not  difficult  by  logic  to  show  that  motion  is  im- 
possible.   It  was  not  difficult,  even  while  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  still  living,  to  show  plausible  ground  in  abundance  for 
doubting  that  he  ever  existed.    Logic  might  seem  to  disprove 
the  Old  Testament  explanations.     It  is  a  superb  instrument 
when  employed  for  its  own  proper  ends.    For  the  analysis  and 
verification  of  knowledge  already  attained  it  is  of  the  highest 
value,  for  the  broadening  of  knowledge  it  may  be  quite  useful, 
but  all  the  logic  in  the  world  cannot  explain  away  a  fact.    A 
single  moment  of  crisis  in  life  will  sometimes  sweep  away 
the  elaborate  structures  of  theory  or  prejudice  which  have 
stood  many  years.    You  can  find  no  more  puzzling  questions 
than  those  which  concern  your  personal  identity.     You  can 
pursue  a  critical  method  until  you  are  mentally  befogged,  but 
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the  affirmation  which  your  self-consciousness  enables  you  to 
make  is  adequate  to  clear  the  atmosphere.  Life  is  more  than 
logic,  as  reality  is  greater  than  any  formal  statement  of  truth. 

The  other  method  is  to  leave  presuppositions  behind  as  much 
as  we  are  able  (nobody  can  put  them  all  behind  him),  and 
take  the  facts,  and  study  them.  Attempt  to  g^in  their  full 
meaning,  take  the  important  facts  that  are  subsidiary  to  our 
purpose,  and  let  them  have  their  true  weight.  I  have  attempted 
to  do  this.  I  have  brought  before  you  the  elements  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  certainties  which  the  Hebrew  prophets  declared,  cer- 
tainties to  them  long  before  history  could  verify  them,  and  the 
conviction  by  which  they  awed  an  unbelieving  audience,  and 
the  conviction  with  which  they  spoke.  I  have  also  set  forth 
the  methods  in  which  the  human  mind  is  known  to  operate. 

Do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  these  constitute  decisive 
reasons  for  accepting  the  Old  Testament  statements  of  the 
the  methods  in  which  the  prophets  became  qualified  to  speak 
with  certainty  and  authority  on  the  theme  which  was  peculiar- 
ly theirs? 

The  explanation  is  so  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  needs 
of  the  case  that  I  am  quite  ready  to  express  my  belief  that 
these  narratives  give  us  essential  fact.  Because  they  are  psy- 
chologically so  true,  I  believe  them  to  be  substantially  true 
in  fact.  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  prove  their  accuracy  in 
each  detail  of  the  narratives.  I  conclude  that  the  representa- 
tions of  theophanies  and  visions  record  for  us  the  fact  that 
God  temporarily  entered  into  the  sphere  cognizable  by  human 
senses,  and  made  personal  communications  to  the  great  re- 
ligious leaders  of  Israel,  giving  that  amount  of  truth  respect- 
ing his  character,  mind,  and  purpose  which  they  were  able  to 
receive,  and  that  he  also,  in  like  manner,  authorized  them  to 
speak  for  him  to  their  people. 
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By  communicating  with  them  in  similar  manner  from  time 
to  time  he  supplied  them  with  an  objective  standard,  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  so  important,  and  which  was  otherwise 
lacking  for  them.  In  this  way  the  objective  standard  was 
kept  before  them  and  its  importance  deeply  impressed.  And  in 
this  way  was  the  sense  of  certainty  produced,  and  also  the 
sense  of  their  authority  and  obligation  to  speak  to  their  people. 

Thus  did  God  adapt  himself  to  the  psychologpical  needs  of 
these  men,  and  thus  did  he  give  them  that  conviction  which 
enabled  them  to  face  the  unbelieving  Israel,  and  convince  a 
portion  of  the  race  of  the  fact  of  the  revelation  of  God,  and  to 
lead  them  to  accept  the  contents  of  this  revelation.  The 
intensity  and  force  of  their  convictions  were  such  that  the 
portion  of  the  race  convinced  by  them  was  large  enough  to 
enable  them  to  mold  the  development  of  Israel  sufficiently  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  of  Christ. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  way  in  which 
these  conclusions  illustrate  the  law  of  spiritual  development 
as  stated  by  Paul :  "  That  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but 
that  which  is  natural ;  then  that  which  is  spiritual "  ( 1  Cor. 
XV.  46). 

This  truth  stated  by  Paul  is  exemplified  in  our  intellectual 
life.  All  our  spiritual  conceptions  have  been  based  on  con- 
ceptions which  have  their  antecedents  in  the  facts  of  physical 
nature.  This  truth  of  Paul's  words  is  exemplified  in  the  very 
texture  of  the  language  we  use.  It  might  be  illustrated  often 
from  the  discussion  in  scores  of  words  or  phrases  which 
I  have  used  to  set  forth  the  thoughts  I  wished  to  present. 
Take  the  phrase  just  used,  "  set  forth."  Did  we  not  learn 
that  phrase  and  use  it  in  the  natural,  the  physical,  the  visible 
sense,  for  months  and  years  before  we  learned  to  attach  any 
figurative  or  spiritual  sense  to  the  phrase?    It  is  the  accepted 
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opinion,  and  I  believe  a  correct  one,  that  every  word  or  phrase 
by  which  we  express  our  spiritual  ideas  would  be  seen  to  have 
a  similar  history  if  we  were    able  to  trace  its  history. 

Thus,  also,  the  present  spiritual  mode  of  entrance  into  the 
personal  knowledge  of  God  and  fellowship  with  him  should 
hot  be  regarded  as  the  first  mode  of  entrance  into  such  rela- 
tions. It  is  not  in  harmony  with  our  normal  development 
that  our  present  method  should  have  been  the  universal  meth- 
od from  the  beginning.  The  analogies  of  the  spiritual  devel- 
opment of  the  race  point  to  a  mode  iri  which  physical  nature, 
sense  perception,  once  played  a  larger  part  than  now. 

First,  then,  a  few  men  as  leaders  received  the  manifestation 
of  the  personality  of  God  in  modes  essentially  and  perceptibly 
like  the  modes  in  which  they  had  learned  to  recognize  person- 
ality in  human  beings.  Next,  God  made  himself  known  by  a 
mode  less  perceptible  to  the  ordinary  senses,  as  in  the  visions 
such  as  are  described  in  the  opening  of  the  ministry  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  like  the  experience  of  Peter  on  the 
roof  of  the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner.  Later  came  that  reve- 
lation manifested  bodily  in  Christ. 

We  know  that  the  three  years  in  which  the  apostles  lived  in 
close  personal  contact  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  manifestation  of 
God,  were  no  more  than  they  needed  in  order  to  make  them 
susceptible  to  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  preaching  the  gos- 
pel. We  know,  too,  that  their  preaching  was  based  on  ob- 
jective facts  in  the  physical  world;  namely,  the  life,  work, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  all  this  is  true,  how  much  more  was  it  needful,  when  God 
would  originate  true  conceptions  of  himself  and  authorize  men 
to  speak  for  him,  that  he  should  reveal  himself  to  human 
senses  through  some  of  the  forms  of  personal  action  to  the 
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Hebrew  prophets  in  those  stages  of  the  Christian  religion  be- 
fore Christ  had  been  manifested? 

Lastly,  after  the  coming  of  Jesus,  after  there  was  a  large 
variety  of  material  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  use,  beginning  with 
the  group  of  men  who  at  the  first  knew  Jesus  Christ  after  the 
flesh,  who  had  heard,  had  seen  with  their  eyes,  had  beheld  and 
handled  with  their  hands,  and  thus  had  experience  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  who  later  had  had  this  knowledge  lifted  out  of  the 
senses  by  their  subsequent  experiences  so  that,  although  they 
had  known  Jesus  Christ  after  the  flesh,  they  came  to  know 
him  after  the  Spirit, — ^when  this  transition  had  been  made, 
then  could  begin  in  full  the  manner  of  spiritual  personal  in- 
tercourse with  God  in  which  we  now  live  and  which  we  enjoy. 


y 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

HERBERT  SPENCER,  THE  APOSTLE  OF 
AGNOSTICISM.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  GABRIEL  CAMPBELL. 

In  the  personality  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  opportunity  to 
study  interrelations  of  mind  and  body,  thinker  and  thinking', 
is  perhaps  unsurpassed.  His  extensive  writings  covered  a 
vast  variety  of  subjects ;  in  published  criticism  his  ideas  were 
contested  by  his  contemporaries;  a  copious  Autobiography 
has  developed  the  personal  interpretation  of  himself ;  now,  f<d- 
lowing  his  decease,  has  appeared  an  array  of  theses  charac- 
terizing, from  without,  the  man  and  his  work. 

HEREDITARY   INFLUENCES. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  the  product  of  nonconformist  ancestry, 
his  father  even  dissenting  from  the  Dissenters,  the  son  dis- 
playing an  impulsive  antipathy  to  authority,  political  as  well 
as  religious,  expressions  of  adoration  finding  in  him,  he  avers, 
no  echoes.  The  father  followed  the  grandfather  as  a  teacher. 
He  was  inclined,  however,  more  to  speculadcm  than  to  in- 
structing along  critical  lines  of  logic  and  fact.  The  grand- 
father was  predisposed  to  melancholy  moods,  the  father  to 
sundry  eccentricities,  physical  impairment  in  each  case  evi- 
dently the  cause ;  broken  health  burdened  the  father's  advanc- 
ing years. 

Infirmities  inherited  prevented  Herbert  from  attending 
school  and  devoting  himself  to  books^    He  was  consequently 

*Thi8  Paper  was  part  ot  the  Program  ci  the  American  Philo- 
sophical AsBociatlon  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia^  I>»- 
eember  28-80,  1904. 
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debarred  from  becoming  a  scholar  in  philosophy  or  an  ex* 
pert  in  science.  The  father  speculative,  the  son  was  a  castle- 
builder.  Dwelling  with  intense  concentration  upon  some  prob- 
lem, he  would  with  remarkable  facility  construe  and  con- 
struct, all  the  more  successfully  because  he  was  kept  free 
from  the  confusion  of  conflicting  opinions  which  ample  book- 
lore  would  have  brought  to  view. 

YOUTHFUL    DEVELOPMENT. 

In  lieu  of  academic  training,  young  Spencer  entered  an  en- 
gineering office,  and  for  a  number  of  years  had  experience  in 
railway  management.  This  afforded  him  occasion  to  partici- 
pate in  political  life  as  well,  his  duties  from  time  to  time  call- 
ii^  him  to  London,  where  he  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
members  of  Parliament  who  were  personally,  or  as  represen- 
tative of  committees,  influential  in  guarding  the  interests  of 
railway  companies. 

Meantime,  with  a  passion  for  expression  (not  to  say  dicta- 
tion) he  begins  to  write  for  the  press.  A  series  of  articles 
appears  in  the  Nonconformist  radically  criticising  existing 
government  policies.  By  the  time  he  was  two  and  twenty 
these  articles  were  issued  independently,  under  the  title,  "  The 
Proper  Sphere  of  Government."  With  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  he  is  impelled  to  enter  upon  a  scheme,  more  or  less  wild, 
for  the  extension  of  individual  right  and  suffrage.  He  is  re- 
strained, howfever,  by  friendly  advice  from  thus  practically 
throwing  himself  away. 

CHAMPIONSHIP    OF    EVOLUTION. 

Quite  early  in  his  mental  growth,  Spencer  is  attracted  by 
the  teachings  of  Lamarck,  which  were  then  in  tfie  air,  es- 
pecially his  evolution  hypothesis.  Evolutionism  struck  the 
evolving  Spencer  as  the  solution  of  the  riddle  of  existence, 
seemingly  accounting  for  the  origin  and  development  of  all 
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the  varying  phenomena,  not  only  of  planetary  systems,  hut 
likewise  of  systems  religious,  political,  social, — solving  for 
theology  the  enigma  of  creation  and  revelation.  To  explain 
the  world,  its  process,  its  products,  in  terms  of  evdution, — 
this  becomes  the  absorbing  ambition  of  the  opening  manhood 
of  Herbert  Spencer. 

V  Catching  up  the  neo-Hegelian  expression  of  Vcm  Baer,  that 
nature's  working  law  is  from  homogeneous  to  heterogeneous, 
he  proceeds  to  expound  environing  conditions.  From  h(Hno- 
geneity  to  heterogeneity — the  very  terms  sound  like  an  expla- 
nation. One  is  reminded  of  the  clown  in  the  circus  who,  with 
a  profoundly  polite  bow,  informed  his  auditors  that  the  next 
performance  would  be  something  else.  But  just  what,  just 
why,  the  heterogeneity?  After  a  time  Spencer  recognizes  that 
his  formula  is  inadequate.  There  is  dissolution  as  well  as 
evolution,  redistribution  primary  and  seccmdary;  the  old  for- 
mula must  be  superseded.  To  the  child  mind  the  acorn  looks 
like  a  simple  unit.  Goethe  sees  in  it  an  oak  and  following  for- 
ests of  oak.  Spencer  is  obliged  to  confess  to  Martineau  that 
the  homogeneous  unit  is  indefinitely  complex.  Indeed,  Ros- 
enkranz  thought  we  began  with  chaos. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  EVOLUTION. 

In  the  history  of  thinking,  the  theories  of  the  development 
of  the  world  are  no  novelty.  From  Kant  (father  of  Lamarck), 
Leibnitz,  and  Spinoza,  wfc  trace  back  to  Aristotle  and  Dem- 
ocritus,  Heraclitus  and  the  Ionic  School.  Philosophers  have 
recognized  in  nature  a  uniformity  of  method  and  means. 
Philosophically  considered,  Evolution  is  simply  a  new  name 
for  an  old  theory..  Agassiz  insisted  that  Plato  gave  us  die 
Science  method.*  Aristotle  applied  logical  concepts.  Kant 
showed  that  the  absolute  canons  of  our  intelligence  are  an 
'Bibllotheca  Sacra,  VoL  xxxy.  p.  729. 
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unconditioned,  a  conditioned,  and  a  union  of  the  two.  Hegel 
followed  with  the  evidence  that  the  unfolding  of  the  absolute 
itself  is  by  pursuing  the  working  method  of  all  logical  prog- 
ress frcMn  thesis  to  antithesis,  thence  to  synthesis.*  When 
Darwin's  book  "  The  Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selection  " 
a{^>eared,  in  1859,  as  outcome  of  his  specialty  work,  Spencer 
found  that  he  (Spencer)  had  gone  astray  in  his  theory  of 
organic  evolution.  Although  Darwin  was  thought  to  lack 
frankness  because  he  retained  the  name  of  his  work  while  ac- 
knowledging that  Natural  Selection  does  not  account  for  the 
origin  of  any  species  whatever,  his  modesty  and  sincerity  are 
marked. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  EVOLUTION. 

Darwin  acknowledges  that  "our  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
variation  is  profound,"  and  that  "Any  one  whose  disposition 
leads  him  to  attach  more  weight  to  unexplained  difficulties 
than  to  explanation  of  a  certain  number  of  facts  will  certainly 
reject  the  theory."  *  Wallace  finds  a  positive  nan  sequitur  the 
outcome  of  his  examination  of  comparative  brain  develop- 
ment. Virchow  opposes  a  proposition  to  recognize  Evolution 
as  Science,  saying  that  his  knowledge  as  a  specialist  in  anthro- 
polc^^  leads  him  to  declare  that  every  advance  in  the  prehis- 
toric has  led  anthr(^>ologists  further  from  the  possibility  of 
connecting  man  with  lower  forms.*  E>ana,  the  geologist  main- 
tains that,  in  case  the  connecting  links  ever  existed,  their  anni- 
hilation without  trace  is  so  extremely  improbable  that  it  may 
be  called  impossible.  Weismann,  acknowledged  authority  <hi 
germ  plasm  and  heredity,  comes  to  the  aid  of  Natural  Selec- 

>For  the  historical  development  of  our  present  thinking  con- 
mlt  article  "Philosophy  in  America:  Its  Character  and  Mission" 
hi  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  zlii.  p.  496. 

'Darwin,  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection,  pp. 
lis  and  430. 

*  Virchow,  The  Freedom  of  Science  in  the  Modem  State,  p.  68. 
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tion  with  the  discovery  that  the  secret  of  variations  is  intrin- 
sically matter  of  germ  relationship,  genninal  selection.^ 

At  the  present  time,  Professor  De  Vries,  of  Amsterdam, 
in  his  voluminous  woric  "The  Theory  of  Mutation,"  argues 
that  variability  is  result  of  intrinsic  characteristic.^  As  an 
expert  botanist,  he  is  endeavoring  to  discover  the  special  pe- 
culiarity of  a  plant's  life  which  is  determinative  of  a  new  kind. 
If  De  Varigny  is  correct  in  teaching  that  a  long  period,  and 
many  tests,'  would  be  required  to  prove  conclusively  we  had 
the  permanence  of  a  species,  and  not  a  mere  ft^tive  variety, 
a  solution  is  not  immediately  at  hand  by  this  means. 

If  specialists  encounter  so  many  obstacles  in  establishing 
the  technique  of  the  evolution  of  nature,  possibly  a  non- 
specialist  may  proceed  with  greater  ease.  In  defiance  of  his 
failures,  Spencer  finds  his  belief  constantly  revived.  He 
braves  the  tide  of  difficulties,  acknowledging  frankly  that  he 
is  liable  to  be  tyrannized  over  by  a  resolution  once  formed. 

Before  he  had  fully  devoted  himself  to  the  Evolution  idea, 
he  had  published,  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  a  book  on 
"Social  Statics."  It  compassed  in  a  summary  way  the  so- 
cial, moral,  political,  and  religious  fields.  He  emphasized  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  law,  insisting  that,  to  attain  happiness, 
the  primal  requisite  was  adaptation.  His  contentions  were 
more  or  less  socialistic.  While  the  citizen  may  ignore  the 
state,  the  state  may  hold  all  property.  Notwithstanding  its 
radicalism,  the  book  was  received  with  more  favor  than  any 
of  his  later  works. 

BUILDING    A    SYSTEM. 

Gradually  the  crowning  ambition  of  his  life  has  been  ma- 

'Weismann,  Germinal   Selection    (Open  Court  Publisblng  Com- 
pany). 
*De  Vries,  Die  Mutations  Tbeorie,  especially  the  second  vc^ume. 
*  B«xperimental  E^roIution,  by  Henry  de  Varigny,  Demonstratpr 
.  In  the  Paris  Blueeum  dUistoire  Naturelle,  p.  256. 
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turing.  The  truth  of  evolution  asserted  a  priori  must  be  es- 
tablished a  posteriori.  By  compassing  the  entire  arena  of 
knowledge,  we  may  substantiate  our  claim.  And  now  Spen- 
cer begins  to  build,  to  evolve  this  amazing  but  satisfying 
structure.  As  initial  volume  in  the  encyclopedic  enterprise, 
our  author  publishes  his  "  First  Principles."  For  the  differ- 
entiation of  Religion  and  Science  he  would  separate  the  un- 
knowable from  the  knowable.  That  is  true  of  which  the  op- 
posite is  inconceivable.  As  appearances  without  reality  are 
unthinkable,  an  absolute  reality  is  necessarily  postulated.  We 
are  conscious  of  an  eternal  source  of  energy,  which,  how- 
ever, is  unknowable.  Force,  space,  and  time  pass  all  under- 
standing. How  heat  and  light  become  modes  of  conscious- 
ness it  is  impossible  to  fathom.  Mental  and  bodily  life  are  but 
subdivisions  of  life  in  general.  Evolution  is  the  most  univer- 
sal law  of  manifestation  of  the  unknowable.  Principal  Caird 
drew  from  Spencer  the  confession  that  to  declare  what  is  un- 
knowable will  require  a  complete  or  absolute  knowledge  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  namely,  infallible  certitude  as  to  the 
competency  of  our  intellection. 

The  discussion  of  first  principles  forced  upon  Spencer  the 
inquiry  as  to  knowledge.  To  the  problem  What  is  Mind? 
he  now  devotes  himself.  Having  inherited  from  his  father  an 
ingrained  tendency  to  seek  for  physical  causes,  he  follows  the 
mental  life  to  its  corporeal  setting,  and  determines  upon  the 
thorough  exposition  of  Biology.  Here  his  insufficient  infor- 
mation is  supplemented  and  rectified  by  the  friendly  assistance 
of  Professor  Huxley.  If  Huxley,  knowing  the  facts,  demol- 
ished Spencer's  ideas,  the  calamity  was  accepted  cheerfully, 
the  latter  submitting  his  chapters  for  correction  to  Professor 
Huxley  and  also  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  In  this  way  the  elab- 
orate discussions  were  brought  well  into  line  with  the  biolog- 
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ical  attainment  of  the  day,  Huxley  remarking  somewhat  fa- 
cetiously, that  there  was  no  telling  how  many  brilliant  specula- 
ticms  he  had  been  the  means  of  choking  in  an  embryonic  state. 

THEORY  OF  THE   MIND. 

In  his  Psychology,  Spencer  shows  the  influence  of  Bain 
and  Lewes.  Mind  is  at  once  identified  with  and  distinguished 
from  nerve.  Mind  as  such,  however,  is  rel^[ated  to  the  cate- 
gory of  the  unknowable.  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  our  au- 
thor that  this  unification  of  mind  with  the  infinite  and  eternal 
source  of  energy  was  inferentially  recognizing  its  immortality. 
While  upon  occasion,  he  refers  to  spirit  in  man,  spirit  is  never 
interpreted  as  master  of  its  corporeal  environment.  A  cere- 
bral center  of  inhibition  capable  of  thwarting  any  and  all  so- 
licitations, where  a  free  spirit  sits  enthroned,  sovereign  over 
the  ego,  bringing  into  afiiliation  the  non-voluntary  and  the  vol- 
untary, enabling  self-direction,  man*s  supernal  endowment, 
does  not  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Spencer's  vision. 

While  our  author  would  acknowledge  Reason  as  arbiter, 
he  prefers  to  designate  consciousness  as  the  ultimately  author- 
itative. But  consciousness  informs  us  of  results,  not  of 
causes.  The  absolutely  real,  as  vehicle  and  source  of  all  en- 
ergy, is,  of  course,  causal.  Rational  intuition,  to  which  he 
frequently  refers,  is  involved  in  such  import  of  the  term  "  con- 
sciousness." It  ought  to  be  isolated.  Not  consciousness  but 
the  intuitions  of  reason  give  us  the  causal,  the  unconditioned, 
the  infinite  and  eternal  reality.  Now  this  consciousness  of  the 
absolute  he  calls  positive,  and  yet  declares  the  absolutely  real 
cannot  be  known.  Spirit,  he  admits,  is  better  apprehended 
than  matter.  Still  it  does  not  potentiate  spiritual  vision.  Even 
our  ideals  of  absolute  perfection  are  merely  fictions.  Time 
and  space  he  characterizes  betimes  as  necessary  forms  of  in- 
tuition ;  our  intellection  of  space  being  clearer,  he  admits,  than 
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that  of  Ic^cal  relation.  At  the  same  time  he  would  explain 
these  intuitions  as  essentially  outcome  of  inherited  experience. 
Here  he  violates  well-established  evidence  that  experience 
cannot  give  the  universal  and  absolute.  While  he  fully  dif- 
ferentiates himself  from  Mill's  Empiricism,  Spencer  is 
obliged  to  intimate  that  communication  is  possible.  Breaking 
with  Materialism,  he  is,  nevertheless,  in  darkness.  Every  ad- 
vance of  science,  he  declares,  but  brings  us  into  deeper  nesci- 
ence. Indeed,  not  only  is  rational  intuition  confounded  with 
consciousness;  knowing  is  never  clearly  distinguished  from 
feeling.  Neither  is  feeling  critically  analyzed;  the  corporeal 
is  not  recognized  as  preceding  knowledge,  the  mental  as  fol- 
lowing it.  While  emotion  has  its  corporeal  relations,  its  spe- 
cific form  is  determined  by  the  intellection  which  is  its  cause. 
This  he  fails  to  specify.  Failure  to  discern  the  rational  intel- 
lections is,  of  course,  failure  to  interpret  the  rational  emotions ; 
hence  the  failure  to  explain  for  us  the  aesthetic  sentiments  as 
resultant  of  rational  ideals  of  perfection  and  freedom.  As 
for  man's  moral  and  religious  nature,  with  its  boundless  sweep 
of  the  emotive  life,  it  is  substantially  overlooked.  For  whether 
God  be  knowable  or  not,  ideas  of  his  infinite  perfectness  fill 
the  mind  with  strongest  emotions.  Virtually,  then,  Spencer 
would  make  his  psychology  strengthen  his  former  claim  that 
we  have  to  do  with  a  God  who  cannot  be  known.  Conscious- 
ness, he  concludes,  gives  us  the  infinite  and  eternal  source  of 
energy,  but  does  not  enable  us  to  interpret  it. 

AGNOSTICISM  METEORIC. 

Evolution  was  accordingly  heralded  as  the  overthrow  of 
the  intellection  of  a  creator,  as  dissipating  the  fantasy  of  a  self- 
revealing  God.  For  a  time  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  this  teaching  achieved  no  little  notoriety.  Thus 
characterized.  Evolution  was  flung  derisively  at  pulpit  and 
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pew.  It  proved  peculiarly  acceptable,  however,  to  a  number 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  associates.  George  Eliot  had  prepared  the 
way  by  her  translation  of  Strauss's  "Life  of  Jesus/'  which, 
in  the  guise  of  German  learning,  g^ve  to  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  a  merely  mythic  setting.  The  translator  had  lost 
her  faith.  Mill  finds  this  position  of  Spencer  in  line  with  his 
own  empirical  theory  of  divine  existence.  The  Comptist 
Lewes  recognizes  Spencer  as  successor  of  his  French  master. 
Tyndall  and  Huxley  are  g^teful  for  the  defense  of  their  sd- 
entifico-religious  quandaries.  The  latter  christens  the  relig- 
ion of  the  unknowable.  Agnosticism.^  Tyndall  would  see  in 
matter  the  prophetic  potency  of  all  life,  and  suggests  a  sci- 
ence-test of  prayer.  To  these  names  may  be  added  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Professor  Romanes. 

But  this  illumination  of  a  generation  ago  was  short  lived, 
George  Eliot  hesitates  to  use  the  word  "  unknowaWe."  While 
she  adopts  her  friend  Spencer's  ethics  in  regard  to  marital  re- 
lations, in  her  last  days  she  prefers  the  Light  of  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  as  the  shadows  gather.  Mill  finally  writes  "  Es- 
says on  Religion,"  in  which  be  substantially  rejects  the  sch 
called  agnostic  position.  Professor  Huxley  confesses  he  can- 
not connect  the  living  and  the  non-living;  he  can  see  mirack 
all  abroad  in  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  nature,  and  maintains 
that  evolution  validates  an  Ethics  above  and  beyond  the  mere- 
ly cosmical.  Tyndall  acknowledges  that  the  proper  satisfac- 
tion of  the  demands  of  man's  religious  nature  is  the  problem 
of  problems  at  the  present  hour.  He  frankly  asserts  that  it  is 
when  his  mind  is  clearest  he  is  most  deeply  impressed  by  con- 
victions of  a  divine  presence.    Arnold  writes  a  poem  protest- 

^  For  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland  and 
Mansel  in  England  to  this  movement,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  "Calderwood  the  Critic  of  Agnosticism/'  Bibliotheca 
Sacra.  Vol.  Iviil.  p.  580. 
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ing  that  no  priest  should  travesty  his  closing  hours.  Arnold's 
whim  is  gratified.  Setting  out  on  a  Sunday  excursion,  he 
drops  lifeless  at  the  railway  station. 

Professor  Romanes,  in  some  respects  the  most  learned  ally 
of  them  all,  for  the  above  named  were  rather  specialists  than 
scholars,  in  his  book,  "Thoughts  on  Religion,"  announces  a 
ccwnplete  revulsion  from  his  former  speculations,  and  the 
championship  of  theism  and  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 

THE   SOCIAL  AND   POLITICAL. 

From  this  labored  attempt  to  make  Psychology  fortify  Ag- 
nosticism, Spencer  comes  now  to  the  objective  discussion,  the 
evolution  of  man  in  the  social-civic  realm.  To  complete  his 
Sociology,  a  vast  body  of  information  is  gathered  from  the 
history  of  developments  ancient  and  modern.  Several  assist- 
ants were  occupied  in  this  work  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
arrangement  of  the  mass  of  material  was  a  herculean  task,  in- 
cluding, as  it  did,  historical  detail  as  to  ceremonial  and  in- 
stitutions civil  and  religious,  as  well  as  social.  While  these 
numerous  volumes  are  a  great  storehouse  of  ethnic  data,  much 
of  the  material  is  wanting  in  critical  value.  Spencer  would  ex- 
plain organic  functions  in  the  social  order  by  the  organs  and 
functions  of  the  human  body.  A  simimary  statement  of  his 
sociological  conclusions  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  In- 
ternational Scientific  Series,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  valua- 
ble handbook  he  has  produced. 

In  his  political  views,  Spencer  shows  a  gradual  change  as 
result  of  years  and  experience.  The  erratic  radicalism  of 
youth  growing  increasingly  conservative,  he  becomes  recon- 
ciled to  existing  government.  He  cannot  work  with  either 
political  party,  however,  seeming  to  lack  a  practical  sense  of 
existing  conditions.  After  exhausting  himself  in  an  imprac- 
ticable anti-war  movement,  we  find  him  soliloquizing  that  he 
Vol.  LXII.     No.  246.     8 
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was  made  to  think,  not  to  act,  lacking  the  tactful  temper.  But, 
we  answer,  Of  what  value  thinking  that  is  impracticable? — 
castles  that  are  not  habitable?  Indeed,  Spencer  would  regu- 
larly decline  to  read  what  antagonized  his  fixed  notions  of 
things;  he  would  resent  conversation  on  similar  grounds. 

Of  our  own  democratic  government  his  prophecy  was  pes- 
simistic. On  the  one  hand,  the  stupidity  of  the  public  passed 
his  comprehension;  on  the  other  hand,  education  only  in- 
creased men's  capacity  for  roguery,  to  play  the  boss  and  ruin 
matters. 

Modem  systems  of  school  training  are,  in  his  opinion,  fun- 
damentally vicious.  In  his  essay  on  "  Education,"  he  aimed  to 
encourage  study  of  the  scientific  and  practical.  At  the  same 
tiipe  he  would  quite  desert  the  interpretation  of  humanity  in 
its  higher  ranges,  the  classic  development  of  language  and 
art,  ethics  and  religion. 

SPENCERIAN    ETHICS. 

Although  Ethics  is  virtually  a  content  of  Spencer's  Sociol- 
ogy, he  fears  to  leave  the  exposition  there,  and  hastens,  before 
completing  the  social  development,  to  publish  an  installment 
of  ethics  independently.  Here  he  strives  to  exalt  his  subject 
by  distinguishing  absolute  from  relative  ethics,  and  emphasiz- 
ing justice  and  the  higher  moralities.  At  the  same  time,  re- 
sponsibility without  freedom  of  choice  behind  it  is  dubiously 
moral.  Indeed,  his  absolute  ethics  is  not  based  on  a  necessary 
principle,  intuitively  recognized,  which  would  bring  man  as 
spiritual  into  affiliation  with  an  eternal  divine  kingdom  of 
righteousness.  It  is  rather  the  cosmical  evolution  of  the 
utilitarian  animal,  heir  of  course  of  the  best  (ethnic)  results 
of  the  past.    It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  such  ethics  absolute. 

To  acknowledge  that  our  highest  intellection  is  in  terms  of 
the  absolutely  real  would  be  to  admit  that  we  apprehend  the 
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unknowable.  This,  of  course,  is  to  be  avoided;  and  yet  the 
honor  of  ethics  is  to  be  maintained.  Darwin,  who  had  been 
called  the  "prince  of  wrigglers,"  claimed  that  Spencer  was 
a  dozen  times  his  superior  in  the  master  art  of  wriggling, 

CURRENT   RELIGION   DEPRECATED. 

Btrt  clearly  the  main  object  of  Sociology  is  to  verify  the 
development  of  man  in  the  religious  arena.  In  religion, 
Spencer  had  seen  only  inconsistencies.  Now  he  proposes  to 
make  the  agnostic  displace  the  revealed,  of  which  he  specifies 
absurdities : — 

1.  It  was  an  inconsistency  for  the  cause  of  thirty  million 
suns  to  bargain  as  a  man  with  Abraham. — ^Was  then  God  so 
great  that  he  could  not  be  definite?  Can  he  not  speak  to  his 
children,  tempering  the  utterance  to  the  capacity?  Does  he 
not  habitually  speak  in  the  form  of  a  man?  Would  not  bar- 
gaining be  explanation  of  rewards  and  penalties? 

2.  It  is  inconsistent  for  a  Deity  to  be  pleased  or  angry  as 
to  singing  his  praises. — But  is  not  a  parent  rationally  happy 
when  a  child  comes  into  harmony  with  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful, indignant  when  the  child  rebels? 

3.  Adam's  guiltless  descendants  are  damned. — Mr.  Spen- 
cer believes  in  transmission  of  penalties.  He  suffered  all  his 
life  results  under  hereditary  law.  If,  however,  he  had  read 
his  Bible  carefully,  he  would  have  found  that  children  are 
not  punished  spiritually  because  "the  fathers  ate  sour 
grapes."  In  this  very  particular  the  Hebrew  prophet  bril- 
liantly describes  God  arguing  his  case  in  the  court  of  man's 
conscience,  verifying  his  exact  justice.^ 

4.  A  few  accepted  a  *'  plan  of  salvation  "  which  a  majority 
never  heard  of. — But  our  complainant  would  not  revere  a  su- 
preme ruler*" who  had  no  method.    If  a  majority  never  heard 

»Bzek.  xvUi.  1-4,  19-25. 
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of  the  plan,  they  are  to  be  judged  in  perfect  fairness  by  the 
light  and  law  they  possess. 

5.  God  looks  on  calmly  while  myriads  suffer  eternal  tor- 
ments.— Leibnitz  maintains  that  it  is  the  necessary  preroga- 
tive of  freedom  to  be  able  to  choose  evil  as  well  as  good^  and 
that  God  was  just  in  creating  man  with  such  capacity.  If  now 
man  is  immortal,  his  capacity  so  to  choose,  so  to  rebel,  is  un- 
limited. Freedom  of  an  immortal  will  demands  eternal  safe- 
guard. And  does  not  science  show  that  man's  free  choosing 
tends  to  a  fixity  of  results?  Man's  choices  may  be  self-de- 
structive. A  God  of  love  offers  rescue  to  those  who  will  re- 
ceive it.  The  freedom  to  refuse  remains  intact.  The  possi- 
ble results  of  such  unrestricted  liberty  are  pictured  in  strong 
language;  it  may  be,  not  too  strong.  God  doubtless  recog- 
nizes in  the  evils  of  this  present  time  that  all  is  well.  Doubt- 
less the  gain  unspeakably  outweighs  the  loss.  In  the  eternal 
regimen,  are  not  the  innumerable  multitudes  those  that  are 
saved  ?  ^ 

RELIGION   OF  AGNOSTIC  EVOLUTION. 

Spencer's  antagonism  to  existing  religious  beliefs  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  translation  of  Strauss,  which  ap- 
peared so  thoroughly  satisfactory  that  he  did  not  care  to  con- 
sider replies.  He  was  evidently  quite  unaware  that  Domer 
was  but  one  of  a  troop  of  German  scholars  whose  published 
answers  turned  the  tide  so  completely  that  the  aged  Strauss 
bewailed  that  the  Germany  which  eulogized  his  youthful  pro- 
duction had  now  risen  up  against  him.  In  England,  how- 
ever, the  favor  for  Strai^ss  continued.  It  was  Spencer's  inten- 
tion to  give  such  naturalistic  account  of  man's  religious  be- 
liefs as  would  dispel  current  notions  regarding  inspiration  or 
special  interposition  by  the  Divine  Being.  His  resulting  evo- 
»Rev.  vli.  9-17. 
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lution  of  religion  appeared  to  meet  the  case  so  well,  that  he 
declared  it  had  brought  him  out  of  the  woods  in  which  he  had 
lived  since  his  boyhood. 

But  do  defective  inspirations  of  mythology  argue  that  all 
is  delusion?  Recognition  of  general  inspiration  does  not  ex- 
clude the  special.  Spencer  devotes  himself  overmuch  to 
lower  stages  of  progress.  His  intensest  poetic  delight  was  in 
allegory  of  terrestrial  phenomena.  Poetic  renderings  of  the 
spiritual  life  he  cannot  enjoy.  He  does  acknowledge  that 
there  is  consciousness  of  the  most  real,  a  verity,  at  the  basis 
of  religion.  But  excluding,  as  he  does,  God,  freedom,  and 
immortality,  while  he  confesses  that  religion,  with  its  convic- 
tions and  priestly  functions,  has  been  indispensable  in  devel- 
oping civilization,  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  himself  stood 
aloof,  and  that  even  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  not  desirable  for  his  funeral.  Out  of  the  woods, 
but  into  the  desert. 

THE    HIGHER   EVOLUTION. 

What  this  treatment  of  Evolution  needed  was  evolution.  The 
highest  developments  were  slighted.  History  shows  us  prog- 
ress, clearly  marked,  in  theistic  ideation,  the  dynamic  in 
Egypt,  the  intellective  in  Greece,  the  spiritual  in  recent  time. 
If  men  have  idealized  the  anthropomorphic,  are  not  all  the 
capacities  of  human  personalities  in  the  infinite  source  ?  Spen- 
cer even  saw  evidence  of  a  diffused  omnipresent  conscious- 
ness. But  has  God  exhausted  his  affection  in  making  the 
heart  of  the  mother?  Cannot  the  infinite  source  love  a  child 
as  much?  Nay,  more?  Does  not  the  total  result  mhere  in 
the  cause? — man  godlike,  God  anthropomorphic?  It  is  im- 
possible to  deduct  man's  capacities  from  God.  What,  now,  do 
we  know  best,  the  perfect  or  the  imperfect  ?  The  artist  proves 
that  beauty  is  unity  in  variety.    The  imperfect  is  unlimitedly 
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inscrutable.    No  object  is  knowaUe  completely;  possibly  none 
more  comfdetely  than  God. 

We  must  note,  however,  that  in  a  certain  sense  Spencer's 
dictum  is  correct.  Without  doubt  the  critical  philosophy  is 
veritable  in  teaching  that  the  idea  of  God  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated by  science  alone,  by  the  mere  logic  of  the  understanding. 
An  exclusively  scientific  evolution  does  not  validate  theistic 
ideas.  It  is  incompetent  to  recognize  absolute  origin,  a  first 
cause.  The  higher  spiritual  vision  must  surmount  the  field 
of  Science.  Mere  scientific  evolution  has  no  power,  finds  no 
power,  of  self-origination.  No  eviction  of  the  Creator  was 
possible.  Should  creation  occupy  a  million  ages,  all  the 
more  needful,  all  the  more  wonderful,  the  divine  omnipres- 
ence. And  the  higher  developments  of  man  in  the  great  na- 
tions have  shown  constant  evolution  of  monotheism  out  of 
polytheism.  This  Spencer  must  pass  by.  In  advance  he  has 
declared  God  cannot  be  known.  The  infinite,  the  eternal,  om- 
nipresence, omnipotence,  absolute  cause,  even  consciousness, 
are  recognized,  almost  synthesized.  His  disciple,  John  Fiske, 
here  parts  company  with  his  master,  declaring  the  consum- 
mation of  evolution  is  to  rise  through  nature  to  God,  and  to 
discover  in  man  the  promise  and  potency  of  an  immortal  ca- 
reer. When  Dana  asserted  that  the  geologist  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  Creator,  he  spoke  not  as  a  scientist,  but  as  a  full- 
orbed  man.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  genuine  science,  noth- 
ing in  genuine  evolution,  to  incline  our  best  scientific  men  to 
disparage,  much  less  to  set  aside,  otu-  intelligence  of  a  spirit- 
ual, personal  God  as  he  reveals  himself  to  his  children.  Such  is 
the  published  opinion  of  competent  specialists  like  Alexander 
Winchell,^  Joseph  Le  Conte,*  and  G.  F.  Wright,'  for  example. 

^Winchell,  Reconciliation  of  Science  and  Religion. 
*  Joseph    Le    Ckmte,    Bvolation    and   Its    Relation   to   ReUgiow 
Thought. 
'G.  Frederick  Wright,  Sdentiflc  Aspects  t>f  Christian  Vrldenosik 
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SPENCER  FIGHTS  ADVERSITIES. 

Unmistakably  here  we  meet  Spencer's  lack  of  spiritual  in- 
sight, an  impairment  increasing  as  he  advanced  in  years.  Dar- 
win confessed  his  own  loss  of  higher  vision,  as  a  result  of 
disuse.  Aristotle  insisted  that  Oeoypia^  or  transcendent  be- 
holding, which  enables  us  to  interpret  the  highest  reality, 
requires  discipline.  Christ  declared  it  is  through  service,  do- 
ing the  will,  that  the  light,  the  intellection  of  the  Divine,  is 
perfected.  Here  the  antithesis  between  Spencer  and  his  con- 
temporary Gladstone  was  remarkable.  In  far-seeing  practi- 
cal wisdom,  Gladstone  had  no  peer  in  England.  As  literary 
critic,  his  intellection  of  mythologic  gods  gave  him  the  pro- 
gressive realization  of  theistic  ideas;  in  revealed  religion,  he 
found  an  impregnable  validity. 

We  can  scarcely  overestimate  Spencer's  want.  As  we  con- 
sider his  many  adversities,  our  profound  sympathy  is 
aroused.  In  his  fine  physique,  which  bore  him  beyond  the 
fourscore  years,  there  dwelt  insidious  inherited  defects.  His 
splendid  brain  was  correspondingly  lacking  in  mental  inhibi- 
tion. Godless,  wifeless,  childless,  practically  homeless,  with 
no  authoritative  voice  saying  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,"  he  suffers  collapse  after  collapse;  victim  of  insomnia, 
the  invalid  retains  his  amanuensis  and,  working  by  fits  and 
starts,  dictates  and  publishes.  Swamped  financially,  berated 
by  critics,  he  announced  the  abandonment  of  his  "  Syn- 
thetic Philosophy."  John  Stuart  Mill  oflfers  to  see  that  the 
expense  of  his  successive  volumes  is  met.  Others  proffer  finan- 
cial aid.  To  be  an  eleemosynary  philosopher  does  not  ac- 
cord with  Spencer's  ideal  of  self-respect.  He  declines. 
Finally,  Professor  Youmans,  his  ardent  patron  in  this  coun- 
try, settles  upon  him  a  sum  sufficient  to  insure  his  forthcom* 
ing  issues.    Although  suspected  by  ministers  and  politicians. 
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reproached  by  experts  in  science,  contemned  by  scholars  in 
philosophy,  he  yet,  by  an  amazing  persistency,  pushed  on,  pro- 
ducing much,  very  much,  that  is  sagely  devised. 

APPRECIATION   AND   DISCUSSIONS. 

During  my  studies  of  Philosophy  in  Berlin  University 
(1870-72),  I  constantly  attended  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Philosophical  Society.  None  of  my  fellow-members  appeared 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Ten  years  there- 
after. Professor  Michelet,  for  a  long  time  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  delivered  an  address  on  "Spencer  and  his  Relation 
to  German  Philosophy,"  saying  that,  until  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  he  had  never  heard  of  Herbert  Spencer,  who,  igno- 
rant of  German  thinking  as  well  as  of  the  development  of  his- 
torical philosophy,  had  much  in  common  with  recent  specula- 
tion. Michelet's  treatment  was  not  unkindly  critical;  it  was 
explanatory  and  fair.^ 

Besides  the  many  controversies  with  his  countrymen  into 
which  our  author  was  drawn,  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
discussions  were  with  Professor  Weismann  *  in  Germany,  and 
Dr.  Carus '  in  America.  Spencer  felt  that  the  claim  of  Weis- 
mann that  acquired  characters  are  not  transmissible,  if  demon- 
strated, would  destroy  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  evolu- 
tion theory.  Indeed,  Wundt,  the  foremost  Psychologist  of 
Germany,  intimated  that  it  would  remove  the  foundation  al- 
most completely.*    Spencer  recog^zed  his  audacity  in  attack- 

^  Philosophische  VortHLge  herausgegeben  von  der  Philosphi- 
schen  Gesellschaft  zu  Berlin.  Neue  Folge,  2  Heft.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's System  der  Phllosophie  und  seln  Verhftltniss  zur  deutschen 
Philosophie.  Vortrag  des  Professor  Michelet,  gehalten  in  der  Sit- 
zung  der  Philosophischen  Gesellschaft  am  30  April,  1881. 

'Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  xliii.  p.  473;  also  Contempo- 
rary Review,  Vols.  Ixiii.,  Ixiv.,  Ixvi.,  Ixviii. 

"Cams,  Kant  and  Spencer  (Open  Ck>urt  Publishing  Ck>.),  p.  71. 

'"Die  Annahme  einer  Vererbung  erworbener  Anlagen  ist  une^ 
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ing  an  expert.    The  expert  held  his  own  of  course. 

Dr.  Paul  Carus,  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  As- 
sociation, criticised  Spencer's  misinterpi*etation  of  Kant.  As 
Spencer  was  not  able  to  read  German,  his  retort  was  without 
critical  weight.  He  could  only  withdraw  with  the  insinuation 
that  Dr.  Carus  might  possibly  be  in  error  as  to  Kant's  teach- 
ing. The  spectacle  of  a  philosopher  to  whom  the  German 
language  and  the  most  ample  philosophy  in  the  world  was  vir- 
tually a  sealed  book,  was  indeed  a  phenomenon  in  the  present 
age.  Dr.  Carus  suggested  somewhat  trenchantly  that  the  ap- 
preciation of  Spencer  is  inversely  as  the  knowledge  of  philos- 
ophy. Among  the  able  critics  of  the  Spencerian  Agnosticism 
may  be  mentioned  Professor  James  Ward  ^  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  William  M.  Lacy  *  of  Philadelphia. 

FINAL  SOLUTIONS. 

In  closing  his  Autobiography,  Spencer  expresses  a  wish  that 

a  solution  of  the  great  mystery  may  be  found.    Is  it  not  the 

greatest  mystery  of  all  that  he  should  fail  to  apprehend  the 

Divine  ongoing  in  that  religion  which  is  opening  the  eyes  of 

the  blind  the  world  over?    Is  the  fault  in  the  evidence  which 

is  satisfying  the  multitudes,  the  brightest  minds,  or  is  the  fault 

in  himself?     If  the  existing  facts  which  are  all-sufficient  for 

prophets  and  saints  and  martyrs  cannot  secure  Mr.  Spencer's 

credence,   what   solution   would   convince?     Is   not  this   the 

problem  of  problems? 

lifisllch,  wenn  u>berhaubt  elne  Continult&t  der  Entwicklung  statt- 
finden  soil."  Wundt,  Vorlesungen  ueber  die  Menschenund  Thler 
seele.    Drltte  Auflage,  p.  465. 

'Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism.  Glfford  Lectures,  two  vol- 
umes. 

'Lacy,  An  Examination  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unknowable 
»«  Expounded  by  Herbert  Spencer.  For  a  critical  estimate  of  Mr. 
Lacy*8  book  see  The  Andover  Review,  Vol.  1.  p.  339. 
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He  frankly  states  that  the  contemplation  of  unlimited  space 
awakens  a  feeling  of  dread.  The  last  words  of  his  last  book 
are,  "  I  shrink."    He  fails  to  see  that  what 

"Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Lives  undivided,  operates  unspent," 

is  a  God  of  Love.     His  fellow-citizen  Tennyson  exhorts : — 

"  Speak  to  Him  thou,  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with  spirit  can 
meet — 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet" 

And  may  we  not  trust  that  this  noble  man,  this  would-be  re- 
former, who  through  so  many  years  so  bravely  bore  the  ills 
of  his  inheritance,  when  the  veil  was  lifted,  recognized  that 
Evolution,  after  all,  opened  the  way  not  for  the  Unknowable, 
but  for  the  transcendent  revelation  of  the  beautiful,  the  right, 
the  good, — God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality? 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NEW  LIGHT  FROM  EGYPT  ON  THE  SACRIFICES. 

BY  THE  REVEREND   MELVIN   GROVE   KYLE,  D.D. 
I. 

Marks  of  Egyptian  influence  upon  the  early  history  of 
Israel,  upon  her  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and  upon  the 
literature  of  the  Pentateuch  have  been  recognized  until  quite 
recent  times  by  all  classes  of  Bible  students.  Excepting  for 
the  moment  those  later  critics  and  commentators  that  have 
favored  the  late  date  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  whole  body  oi 
modem  comment  and  criticism  and  biblical  encyclopedia  may 
be  cited  in  support  of  this  statement.  Speaking  more  partic- 
ularly, Semitic  and  Egyptian  specialists  have  been  fond  of 
tracing  correspondences  and  resemblances  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  in  evidence  of  Egyptian  influence  upon  Israel,  and  Is- 
raelite influence  upon  Egypt.  Among  Egyptologists,  Chabas, 
De  Rouge,  Brugsch,  Renouf,  Naville,  Lieblein,  and  Sayce, 
among  Old  Testament  specialists,  Havernick,  Hengstenberg, 
Delitzsch,  and  Oehler,  and  many  others  of  both  classes  of 
scholars,  have  traced  these  correspondences  with  great  care. 
If  some  of  these,  of  rationalizing  tendencies,  have  sought  in 
Egypt  the  sources  of  Israel's  most  sacred  institutions,  on  the 
other  band,  most  have  recognized  a  limit  to  the  sphere  of  in- 
fluence and  correspondences  in  the  social  and  civil  life,  in  the 
customs  and  language  of  the  people,  and  in  the  externalities  of 
the  religious  life, — tiae  architecture,  art,  vestments  and  material, 
and  the  universal  and  necessary  actions  in  worship,  espedallj 
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in  sacrifice;  while  the  origin  of  the  meaning  of  Israel's  re- 
ligious  institutions,  their  typical  character,  and  the  significance 
of  the  ceremonial  is  wholly  assigned  to  Divine  revelation. 

Latterly  the  theory  of  the  late  date  of  the  Pentateuch,  es- 
poused by  many,  and  thrust  forward  with  g^eat  earnestness, 
has  attracted  much  attention,  and  around  about  it  the  discus- 
sion of  Israel's  institutions  has  raged.  Those  accepting  this 
theory  have,  by  the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  been  forced  to 
belittle  or  ignore  any  apparent  Egyptian  influence  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, or  account  for  it  by  indirect  or  secondary  causes ;  and 
the  necessity  of  meeting  new  opponents  on  new  ground  has 
somewhat  turned  all  others  away  from  the  consideration  of 
such  influences,  until  the  growing  importance  of  Archaeology 
in  critical  discussion  has  again  brought  them  forward.  And 
they  have  been  urged  with  such  force  and  persistence  that  at 
last,  in  self-defense,  some  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
evolutionary  school  of  historical  critics  to  claim  the  new  and 
rising  science  of  Biblical  Archaeology  in  support  of  their 
cause.  A  most  notable  instance  is  Dr.  Driver's  essay  in  "Au- 
thority and  Archaeology,"  which  most  accurately  indicates 
the  attitude  in  most  recent  literature  of  the  radical  school  of 
critics  toward  archaeological  evidence.  It  is  an  attitude  not  of 
appreciation,  but  of  annoyance  or,  at  best,  of  "  benevolent  as- 
similation." 

II. 

There  are  indications  that  it  will  not  now  be  long  until  again 
the  critical  microscopes  of  those  who  think  that  everything 
may  be  found  by  the  microscope,  if  only  the  microscope  be 
strong  enough,  will  be  fixed  upon  the  religion  of  old  Egypt 
to  discover  there  all  the  ideas  embodied  in  Israel's  ceremonial 
system,  not  excepting  those  that  a  reasonable  faith  has  regard- 
ed as  of  Divine  revelation. 
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iTie  theory  of  a  late  date  for  the  Pentateuch  is  becoming 
untenable.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the  defenders  have  given 
up  the  fortress;  but  neither  did  the  Russians  give  up  Port 
Arthur  during  the  long  months  of  the  siege  as  the  Japanese 
destroyed  defense  after  defense.  Nevertheless,  the  fortress 
was  becoming  untenable  all  the  while,  and  at  last  even  its 
brave  defenders  surrendered.  And  so,  little  by  little,  the 
archaeologists,  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  biblical  conflict, 
have  blown  up  one  stronghold  after  another  of  the  defenders 
of  this  theory,  rendering  it  more  and  more  untenable.  No  one 
may  predict  the  day  of  capitulation,  but  the  doom  of  that  the- 
ory is  approaching,  else  all  signs  fail. 

Dr.  Murch's  discovery  of  the  Tell-el-Amama  tablets  for- 
ever destroyed  the  theory  of  the  ignorance  of  patriarchal 
times,  which  De  Rouge's  discovery  of  the  Egyptian  origin 
of  the  alphabet  had  already  so  badly  shaken.  This  theory 
of  the  ignorance  of  patriarchal  times  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  chief  frontier  defense  of  the  theory  of  the  late  date  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  loss  of  it  was  like  the  Russian  loss 
of  the  fort  at  the  peninsula  w^hich  drove  them  back  upon  the 
forts  of  Port  Arthur,  and  shut  them  up  there.  Professor  Pe- 
trie's  discovery  of  the  Israelite  tablet  in  1895  destroyed  an- 
other defense, — the  theory  of  the  early  insignificance,  or  even 
non-existence,  of  Israel, — ^by  lifting  the  nation  at  last  into  such 
importance  as  to  have  a  place  in  a  boastful  monumental  in- 
scription of  Merenptah,  who  is  very  widely  apcepted  by  Egyp- 
tologists as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus;  i.e.  those  Egyptolo- 
gists who  believe  there  was  any  Exodus.  Thus  another  place 
in  the  line  of  defense  was  greatly  weakened. 

Then,  in  1900,  De  Morgan's  discovery  of  the  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  advancement  of  Se- 
mitic peoples  in  the  codification  of  written  laws,  confirmed  and 
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explained  the  conduct  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  in  Palestine, 
and  thus  weakened  another  pcHnt  in  the  defense  of  the  late 
date  of  the  Pentateuch,  i.e.  that  it  represented  a  too  highly 
wrought  civilization  for  patriarchal  times. 

And  now  the  Rev.  W.  Shaw  Caldecott,  by  his  investiga- 
tions in  Semitic  metrology,  has  shown  the  early  proficiency 
of  Israel  in  architecture,  breaking  down  still  further  the  rear 
defenses  of  those  who  seek  a  later  date  for  the  origin  of  Is- 
rael's history. 

Last  of  all,  James  William  Thirtle,  by  his  wonderful  rescue 
of  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  from  their  oblivion  of  obscurity, 
shows  conclusively  that  the  Psalter  was  in  its  present  form  so 
l<Mig  before  the  days  of  the  Exile,  that  the  meanings  of  those 
titles  were  already  completely  lost  at  that  time,  which  of  itself 
carries  the  Psalter  back  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  days  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  goes  far  toward  establishing  for 
that  time,  on  purely  rationalistic  grounds,  the  whole  ritual- 
istic system  which  the  Psalter  requires.  For,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  meanings  of  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  could  have 
been  completely  lost  between  Josiah  and  the  Exile  ?  What  time 
is  there  when  they  could  have  been  lost  except  in  the  days  of 
the  great  apostasy  before  Josiah  and  his  reformation?  And 
what  then  becomes  of  that  view  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
brings  down  the  Temple  ritual  to  the  days  of  Josiah  or  later? 

Thus  place  after  place  in  the  line  of  defense  of  the  late 
date  of  the  Pentateuch  is  being  breached.  This  is  what  I 
mean  by  saying  that  the  theory  is  becoming  untenable.  Al- 
ready sorties  are  being  made  by  the  defenders  in  an  effort  to 
get  out.  So  great  a  leader  as  Professor  Delitzsch,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  has  abruptly  led  the  way  to  the  Babylon  of 
Hammurabi  for  the  source  of  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch.  And 
Dr.  Winckler  has  suggested  his  theory  of  "two  Egypts/'  a 
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desperate  expedient  to  get  a  more  convenient  and  less  import- 
ant Egypt  for  the  patriarchial  history. 

All  of  this  furnishes  the  warrant  for  the  suggestion  with 
which  this  section  of  the  discussion  sets  out,  that  at  any  time 
of  a  new  discovery  in  Egypt,  or  without  such,  the  defenders 
of  the  beleaguered  theory  of  the  late  date  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch  may  make  a  sortie  toward  the  Nile  for  safety. 
And  when  that  day  comes,  that  for  which  Egypt  seems  at  a 
superficial  glance  to  offer  the  greatest  hope  to  rationalism  is 
the  third  and  remaining  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  Israel's 
ceremonial  system. 

III. 
For  some  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  siudy  of  the  Egyp- 
tian offerings,  to  discover,  if  possible,  all  that  is  shown  in  the 
IMCtured  representations  thereof  by  either  the  painter  or  the 
sculptor.     Tlie  investigation  has  not  been  limited  to  the  pic- 
tures, to  the  exclusion  of  the  inscriptions,  the  classic  writers, 
and  the  more  recent  literature  of  the  subject,  but  most  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  pictured  representations ;  for  the  reason, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  description  of  an  unfamiliar  ritual  in 
a   difficult  tongue   is   peculiarly  liable   to  be   misunderstood, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  sacrifice  is  essentially  a  spectacle,  by 
the  sight  of  which  the  beholder  was  to  be  impressed,  and  so  by 
the  pictured  representations  of  which  the  student  may  be  in- 
formed.   In  a  series  of  articles  on  "  The  Religion  of  Israel  in 
its  Relation  to  the  Religions  of  Contiguous  Peoples,"  in  the 
Bible  Student  of  1902  and  1903,  in  considering,  among  other 
subjects,    "  Israel's    sacrifices,"    I    forecast    conclusions    then 
reached  practically;  but  since  that  time,  in  order  to  make  the 
scientific  discussion  of  the  subject  complete,  I  have  searched 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Gower  Street  collection  in  Lon- 
don; the  Egyptian  Museum,  Leyden;  the  New  Museum  in 
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Berlin,  and  the  Louvre  in  Paris ;  and  pursued  the  investigation 
at  the  Koenigliche  Bibliothek,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the 
British  Museum  Library,  and,  by  the  great  kindness  of  Pro- 
fessor Petrie,  at  his  most  valuable  private  collection  at  Gower 
Street  College,  London.  I  profited  also  by  the  most  valuable 
suggestions  made  for  the  researches  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject  by  Professor  Naville  at  Geneva  and  Professor  Mas- 
pero  in  Paris.  I  most  cordially  acknowledge  this  assistance, 
but  am  myself  alone  responsible  for  my  conclusions.^ 

I  confess  to  something  of  reluctance,  mingled  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  presenting  to  the  public  the  results  of  this  investigation 
and  the  conclusions  to  which  it  leads.  He  who  ventures,  upon 
however  good  grounds,  to  contravene  long-accepted  opinions, 
is  sure  to  meet  at  the  outset  much  incredulity  and  some  oppo- 
sition, and  he  who  enters  into  a  new  field  of  investigation  is 
more  likely  to  have  a  multitude  look  at  him  curiously  than  fol- 
low immediately  after  him.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  in- 
vestigation has  never  before  been  made,  or,  if  made,  not  pub- 
lished ;  indeed,  the  general  subject  of  sacrifice  has  been  almost 
entirely  ignored  by  Egyptologists  even  when  discussing  E^gyp- 
tian  religion.  The  three  great  histories  of  Egypt  from  the 
monuments — by  Brug^ch,  Petrie,  and  Budge — ^scarcely  refer 
to  the  subject ;  and  the  lectures  on  Egyptian  religion — Renouf 
in  the  Hibbert  lectures,  Sayce  in  the  GiflFord  lectures  of  1902, 
and  Steindorf  in  his  American  lectures  of  1904 — pass  over  the 
sacrifices  in  almost  absolute  silence.  Maspero,  at  Paris  about 
1897,  treated  the  subject  at  length,  but,  it  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, has  never  published  the  lectures.^ 

*Full  and  detailed  account  of  the  technical  minutiae  of  this  in- 
vestigation would  be  out  of  place  in  this  article.  It  wiU  be  found, 
together  with  museum  and  library  references,  in  a  study  pub- 
lished in  Recueil  de  Travaux  of  August,  1905,  to  which  the  reader 
who  desires  to  follow  the  investigation  critically  is  referred. 

'See  also  Revue  de  THistoire  des  Religions  1897,  an  article  on 
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IV. 
It  is  astonishing  to  find  that,  while  so  little  investigation  has 
been  made  concerning  the  Egyptian  sacrifices,  and  so  little 
written  upon  the  subject  by  Egyptologists,  yet  they,  in  com- 
mon with  others  not  professedly  familiar  with  the  technicali- 
ties of  Egyptology,  have  so  constantly  referred  to  the  **  Egyp- 
tian sacrifices,"  "the  sacrificial  system  of  Egypt,"  ">he  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods,"  "the  growth  of  the  sacrificial  idea,"  and 
"the  resemblances  between  the  sacrifices  of  Egypt  and  those 
of  other  Oriental  countries."  Such  language  assumes  that  ap- 
pearances in  the  oflFerings  of  Eg^pt  w»ere  similar  to  appear- 
ances in  the  sacrifices  of  other  Oriental  places,  and  that  reali- 
ties in  Egypt  corresponded  not  only  to  those  appearances,  but 
to  the  meaning  of  those  appearances  elsewhere.  In  short,  as- 
sumption has  imposed  upon  Egypt  the  sacrificial  idea  required 
in  each  case  by  the  convenience  of  the  writer. 

Where  the  assumption  was  correct,  no  harm  was  done,  but 
very  seldom  has  any  one  stopped  to  ask  whether  the  droves 
of  animals,  the  flocks  of  geese,  the  "  thousands  "  of  things, 
were  offerings  actually  or  only  symbolically ;  whether  the  offer- 
ings were  in  any  true  sense  sacrifices  or  only  supplies  for  the 
dead  or  for  the  gods ;  whether  there  was  any  ceremonial  trans- 
fer of  sin  to  the  offering  or  any  real  substitution  of  the  vic- 
tim for  the  offerer ;  or  whether  some  wholly  different  idea  was 
embodied  in  the  actions  and  the  offerings ;  whether  the  altars 
were  for  the  burning  of  the  sacrifices  or  only  for  their  presen- 
tation ;  and  finally,  whether  the  sacrifices  not  burned  were  left 
at  the  place  of  offering,  were  in  part. used  in  a  ceremonial 
feast,  or  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  ordinary  domestic  or  com- 
mercial advantage  of  the  offerer  or  the  priest.    By  this  whole 

"La   Table  d'Offrandes   des   Tombeaux   Egyptlens,"   by  Professor 
Maspero. 

Vol.  LXII.     No.  246.     9 
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system  of  assumptions,  a  complete  sacrificial  system  has  been 
given  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  And  assumptions  have  not 
stopped  here,  nor  indeed  could  they  stop  here.  Once  admitted 
that  the  countless  offerings  were  real  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
and  the  conclusion  was  certain,  if  not  irresistible,  that  such 
abundance  of  sacrifices  held  a  very  important  place  in  the  na- 
tional life  of  the  people ;  and  once  admitted  that  the  offerings 
in  any  sense  took  the  place  of  the  offerer  or  appeased  the  g^s, 
and  the  other  assumption  was  most  natural,  that  the  offerings 
had  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  worshiper's  hope  of 
acceptance  with  the  gods. 

V. 

Now  let  us  make  a  note  of  what  the  monuments  actually 
contained  concerning  the  sacrifices,  and  of  some  important 
things  that  they  did  not  contain.  Tens  of  thousands  of  scenes 
do  represent  offerings  of  sbme  sort,  and,  judging  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  offering  scenes  occur,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  the  offerings  were  among  the  most  common 
and  universal  events  of  Egyptian  life.  Concerning  these  offer- 
ings, it  is  important  to  know,  first  of  all,  two  things :  Were 
they  offerings  for  or  offerings  to?  i.e.  were  they  supplies  or 
were  they  sacrifices  ?  The  correct  answer  here  lets  in  the  first 
great  light  on  the  subject. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  offerings  were  offerings  for,  i.e. 
supplies ;  in  part  for  the  gods,  in  larger  part  for  the  dead,  and 
in  either  case,  in  part  at  least,  recovered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
offerer  or  the  priest.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  so-called 
Egyptian  sacrifices  were  supplies  for  the  dead,  in  which  there 
was  no  true  sacrificial  idea  whatever,  except  it  be  by  a  sort  of 
indirection  in  the  New  Empire,  when,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Osirian  myth,  every  man  was  in  some  sense  deified  and 
called  an  Osiris.     In  the  case  of  the  offerings  for  the  gods. 
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there  was  some  sacrificial  idea ;  but/  as  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
truly  sacrificial  meal,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  true  idea  of 
fellowship  with  the  gods  by  means  of  the  sacrifice.*  Thus,  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  investigation,  it  appears  that  the  largest 
portion  of  the  offerings  of  Egypt,  being  only  supplies  for  the 
gods  or,  more  especially,  for  the  dead,  are  removed  entirely 
from  the  domain  of  the  sacrificial  question. 

It  is  with  the  smaller  remaining  portion  of  the  offerings, 
those  which  were  oflFerings  to  the  gods,  true  sacrifice,  that  wc 
are  most  concerned.  There  are  seen  beeves,  sheep,  goats,  ga- 
zelles, geese,  birds,  singly  or  in  droves  or  herds,  being  brought 
to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  being  slain  by  the  priests,  the  larger 
animals  dismembered  and  the  smaller  animals  and  the  fowls 
presented  whole,  together  with  bread,  fruit,  flowers,  incense, 
and  various  vessels  containing,  as  the  inscriptions  inform  us, 
beer,  wine,  and  oil.  Aside  from  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
what  does  the  portrayal  of  the  oflFerings  on  the  monuments 
reveal  concerning  these  ?  What  was  the  relation  of  the  oflferer 
to  the  offering,  and  what  was  done  with  the  offering? 

The  relation  of  the  offering  to  the  offerer  is  one  of  great 
obscurity.  What  it  is  known  not  to  have  been  is  more,  and 
more  important  also,  than  what  it  is  known  to  have  been.  That 
the  offering  was  an  offering  from  the  offeret,  and  not  merely 
supplies  or  a  species  of  tribute  due  to  the  god,  while  not  abso- 
lutely proven,  seems  suflSciently  attested  by  the  worshipful  at- 
titude of  the  offerer,  instead  of  the  business-like  conduct  that 
would  otherwise  be  expected.  That  the  offering  was  instead  of 
the  oflferer,  there  is  no  evidence.  Herodotus  says  it  was  so,  and 
he  may  have  seen  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  transfer  of  the 
guilt  of  the  offerer  to  the  oflfcring,  which  he  describes,  or  he 
may  have  supplied  it  from  his  knowledge  of  sacrifice  in  gen- 
•Cf.     B.  Lef6bure,  Rites  Egyptiens,  pp.  4,  19-20. 
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eral.  If  he  actually  saw -what  he  describes,  it  may  have  been 
that  Greek  or  other  foreign  influence  produced  it,  or  what  he 
saw  may  have  been  an  exceptional  case.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
innumerable  pictures  of  Egyptian  sacrifice  do  not  support  his 
statement.  The  practice  could  not  have  been  a  common  one 
among  the  Egyptians,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  escaped  en- 
tirely the  pencil  and  the  chisel  of  the  artist;  yet,  of  the  ten- 
thousand  sacrificial  scenes  I  have  examined,  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  instance  where  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  depicted. 
The  transfer  of  the  sins  of  the  offerer  to  the  victim,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  victim  for  the  offerer,  has  no  suppoit  what- 
ever in  the  offering  scenes. 

One  question  yet  remains  concerning  the  sacrifices  to  the 
gods:  what  was  done  with  them?  The  answer  is  threefold: 
they  were  presented  before  the  god,  sometimes  waved  in  the 
hand,  or  most  frequently  laid  upon  the  offering  table,  and 
more  rarely  placed  upon  an  altar.  It  is  a  reascmable  presump- 
tion that  they  were  not  wasted,  but  that,  after  being  presented, 
they  were  taken  away  for  the  benefit  of  the  offerer  or  the  priest, 
though  this  is  not  certainly  known.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
any  ceremonial  feast,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  sacrifices  were 
not  burned.  No  preparation  was  made  for  the  burning  of  the 
sacrifice,  no  brazier  of  fire  is  ever  seen  about  the  altar,  except 
tlie  censer  or  incense  dish,  no  inflammable  material  is  ever  seen 
on  the  altar,  or  in  waiting  round  about  it,  or  being  brought  to 
it ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  sacrifices  on  the  altar  precludes 
the  possibility  of  burning.  Whole  carcasses  of  animals  or 
fowls  and  the  quarters  of  beeves,  together  with  fruit  and  other 
offerings,  are  seen  arranged  on  the  altar  to  the  very  edge,  and 
built  up  in  a  heap  with  perpendicular  sides  to  a  g^eat  height. 
Even  if  inflammable  material  were  placed  underneath,  as  it 
never  was,  the  burning  Would  have  been  impossible;  for,  no 
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sooner  would  the  flames  begin  to  melt  the  fat  a  little,  tha^i 
the  whole  heap  would  slip  off  in  every  direction  on  the  floor 
of  the  temple. 

The  altars  themselves  were  not  intended  for  the  burning 
of  sacrifioes,  being  too  small  for  such  large  sacrifices  as  are 
seen,  perfectly  flat  on  the  top,  without  flange  or  gutter  to  re- 
tain the  fire  and  ashes  on  the  top.  Moreover,  the  altars  found 
have  never  had  sacrifices  burned  upon  them.  Last  of  all,  it 
must  be  considered  that  where  sacrifice  is  burned  the  burning 
is  the  last  and  most  spectacular  scene  in  the  whole  ghastly 
tragedy.  If  it  were  a  customary  part  of  the  Egyptian  sacri- 
fice, it  is  incredible  that,  in  all  the  countless  sacrificial  scenes, 
the  artist  should  always  miss  the  most  striking  part  of  the 
spectacle,  more  especially  as  Egyptian  art,  whatever  its  short- 
comings, excels  in  giving  the  characteristic  touch  to  every 
object  and  every  action.  Yet  the  burning  of  sacrifice  in  the 
Egyptian  religion  is  never  depicted. 

Two  apparent  exceptions  to  this  last  statement,  when  care- 
fully examined,  only  serve  to  confirm  the  assertion  it  makes. 
There  is  one  instance  among  the  sculptures  of  Tell-el-Amarna 
where  the  priest  stands  ofiiciating  before  the  god  Aten,  the 
sun's  disk,  whose  beams,  each  ending  in  a  hand,  are  reaching 
down  upon  him,  while  the  flames  actually  leap  up  from  the 
altar  to  greet  the  sun.  But  the  reigning  monarch  Amon  Hotep 
IV.,  Khu-en-Aten,  was  the  great  heretic  king  of  Egypt,  whp 
introduced  a  foreign,  probably  a  Semitic,  religion.  His  heresy 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Egyptian  priesthood  during  his 
life,  and  at  his  death  they  rose  in  revolt,  put  one  of  their  own 
number  upon  the  throne,  banished  the  strange  god  and  his 
cult,  reinstated  the  Eg^tian  religion,  and  took  the  mummy 
of  Khu-en-Aten  from  the  grave,  tore  it  into  fragments,  and 
scattered  it  to  the  four  winds.     Could  anything  testify  more 
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strongly  to  the  abhorrence  of  the  Egyptians  for  a  worship 
which  gives  the  only  instance  in  all  the  sacrificial  scenes  of 
the  burning  of  sacrifice?^ 

The  other  apparent  exception  to  the  statement  that  the  mon- 
uments reveal  no  evidence  that  the  Egyptian  religioa  made 
use  of  the  burning  of  sacrifice,  is  the  uncovering,  at  Tanis,  by- 
Professor  Petrie,  of  fotmdation  remains  mingled  with  ashes 
and  pieces  of  bones.  Probably  this  may  be  properly  accepted 
as  evidence  of  the  burning  of  sacrifice.  But  this  instance  fur- 
nishes no  evidence  on  the  subject  of  Egyptian  sacrifices,  for 
the  reason  that  Tanis  in  the  .ancient  time  was  never  a  truly 
Egyptian  city,  but  always  one  of  those  places  set  apart  by 
the  Egyptians,  who  hated  foreigners,  for  the  segregaticm  of 
aliens  who  wished  to  dwell  in  Egypt.  While  it  was  called 
Tahpahnes,  it  was  the  home  of  Semitic  people ;  when  it  became 
Daphnae,  it  was  under  the  influence  of  the  presence  of  great 
numbers  of  Greeks.  That  evidence  of  the  burning  of  sacri- 
fices among  the  Semitic  and  the  Greek  peoples  of  Tanis  should 
be  found  is  not  surprising,  but  it  tells  us  nothing  of  Egyptian 
sacrifices,  except  as  it  adds  another  to  the  instances  that  go 
to  show  that  the  only  evidences  of  the  burning  of  sacrifices  in 
Egypt  were  furnished  by  foreign  and  hated  religions.  It 
might  be  that  occasional  sacrifices  were  burned  in  Egypt,  but 
to  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that 
such  was  ever  the  case.  And  if,  in  the  future,  evidence  of  such 
occasional  burning  should  be  found  among  the  devotees  of  the 
Egyptian  religion,  it  wt)uld  have  no  more  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  Egypt's  religion  than  do  those  sporadic  cases  of 
sacrifices  among  Christians  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  of 
which  one  occasionally  hears,  have  upon  the  body  of  Christian 

(foctrine. 

■Professor  Maspero,  in  Histoire  Ancienne,  page  122,  says,  "en 
brunalt  une  partie  k  la  face  de  ridole,"  etc. 
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VI. 

The  ascertained  facts  concerning  Egyptian  sacrifices  which 
are  established  by  this  investigation,  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : — 

A  prodigious  number  of  offerings  were  made  by  the  Eg)rp- 
tian  people  throughout  a  large  portion  of  their  history,  chiefly 
supplies  for  the  gods,  and,  more  especially,  for  the  dead,  in 
which  offerings  the  sacrificial  idea  was  of  the  vaguest  and 
least  significant  character.  The  remainder  of  the  offerings 
were  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  which,  after  having  been  clain  and 
otherwise  prepared,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
but  with  no  ceremony  of  substitution,  were  presented  before 
the  god,  sometimes  held  in  the  hand,  usually  heaped  upon  offer- 
ing tables,  less  frequently  placed  upon  the  altar.  How  long 
they  were  permitted  to  remain  or  what  was  done  with  them 
thereafter,  nothing  is  positively  known,  except  that  some  offer- 
ings for  the  dead  were  not  removed  at  all.  They  were  not 
burned ;  there  was  no  true  sacrificial  meal ;  ^  presumably  they 
were  removed  in  time  to  prevent  their  loss. 

The  bearings  of  these  facts  upon  theological  and  critical 
questions  are  so  apparent  that  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  point 
them  out.  Supplies  for  the  dead  testify  to  the  expectation  of 
the  life  after  death,  and  the  character  of  the  supplies  for  both 
the  dead  and  the  gods  evinces  the  crude  and  materialistic  ideas 
the  Egyptians  entertained  of  life  in  the  other  world.  As  there 
was  no  proper  substitution  of  the  victim  for  the  offerer,  there 
was,  likewise,  in  their  religious  views,  no  idea  of  satisfaction 
for  sin  through  the  sacrifices,  as  is  clearly  corroborated  by  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  where  the  hope  of  becoming  the  "  justified  " 
is  grounded  constantly  upon  good  works,  and  never  upon  the 

'Maspero,  Histoire  Ancienne,  p.  122;  alio  B.  Lefdbnre,  Rit«s 
ISTPtienB. 
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sacrifices  which  have  been  offered.  As  there  was  no  burning 
of  the  sacrifice,  the  idea  of  complete  dedication  of  the  oflFerer 
through  the  offering,  which  is  expressed  by  the  burning,  was 
wanting  in  Egyptian  theology.  And  since  there  was  no  proper 
sacrificial  meal,  there  was  equally  wanting  to  the  Egjrptian 
sacrificial  worship  the  idea  of  fellowship  with  the  Divine. 

When  we  turn  to  critical  questions  concerning  the  sources 
of  the  Hebrew  sacrificial  system,  the  vast  and  essential  ele- 
ment of  revelation  in  that  system  shines  out  the  moment  we 
see  Moses  the  lawgiver  standing  in  presence  of  the  Egyptian 
sacrificial  ceremonies.  The  materials  of  sacrifice  were  about 
the  same,  almost  the  only  materials  available,  but  not  a  single 
one  of  the  great  underlying  ideas  of  the  Hebrew  system  of 
sacrifices  is  found  in  the  Egyptian  system.  The  only  apparent 
exception,  the  shedding  of  blood,  is  only  apparently  an  excep- 
tion; for,  while  the  shedding  of  blood  and  the  sprinkling  of 
blood  was  so  important  and  so  conspicuous  in  the  Hebrew  sys- 
tem, in  the  Egyptian  sacrifices  it  seems  to  have  been  only  an  in- 
cident in  the  preparation,  and  little  or  no  account  whatever 
was  taken  of  the  blood.  When,  again,  the  critical  discussicm 
shall  turn  backward  to  Sinai  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  it  cannot  return  again  to  Egypt ;  it  will  stand  face 
to  face  with  GOD. 
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ARTICLE   IX. 

THE  NET  RESULT. 

BY   PRESIDENT  DAVID  N.  BEACH,  D.D. 

TnE  past  two  or  three  decades  have  witnessed  a  vast  enlarge- 
ment of  knowkdge  respecting  religious  truth.  They  have  also 
witnessed  a  very  ccmsiderable  shifting  of  the  religious  point 
of  view.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  examine  this  en- 
largement and  shifting,  to  note  its  gains  and  losses,  and  to 
inquire,  what  is  its  net  result;  and  to  do  this  with  brevity, 
ccmiprehensiveness,   and  large  eliminations. 

I.      THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

1.  For  purposes  of  exegesis  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  Philology,  not  only  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  but  in 
their  cognate  tong^ues,  has  much  better  equipped  all  biblical 
scholars.  The  principal  details  of  this  better  equipment  are 
accessible  to  all,  in  a  more  accurate  presentation  of  the  Bible  to 
modern  readers.  The  American  Revision  of  1901  is,  at  this 
mcmient,  the  crowning  single  example  of  this  in  our  English 
speech. 

2.  Archeology  and  Historical  Research  have  thrown  floods 
of  light  on  the  beginnings  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  the  Christian 
religicMi.  The  actual  historical  development  which  both  of 
these  religions  underwent,  and  which  the  Christian  religion 
is  still  undergoing,  was  never  so  well  understood  as  now.  We 
of  to-day  know  Abraham  far  better  than  Gamaliel  knew  him. 
We  know  Jesus  Christ  far  better  than  Origen  or  Chrysostom 
knew  him. 

3.  The  Criticism  of  Scripture  Documents  and  of  their  As- 
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sociated  History  has  modified,  in  particular,  time-immemorial 
views  of  order  and  of  impulse,  both  in  the  literature  and  in  the 
events. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  supposing  that  a  city  stands  on 
what  are  known  to  be  the  ruins  of  two  or  more  buried  cities. 
The  remains  of  the  buried  cities  have  long  been  in  some  meas- 
ure excavated  and  studied;  but,  always,  with  the  view — ^in- 
grained into  everybody's  historical  ccHisciousness  and  civic 
theory — that  one  city  was  later,  and  the  other  earlier ;  and  with 
the  view,  also,  that  high  civic  impulses  alone  dominated  the 
erection  of  both  cities. 

But  now  arrives  a  period  of  general  and  systematic  excava- 
tion and  study,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  supposed  later 
city  was  the  earlier,  and  that  the  impulses  in  the  erection  of 
both  cities  were  composite  and  varied  in  character,  some  of 
them  having  been  higher,  and  some  lower.  This  greatly  up- 
sets the  city's  historical  society,  the  arrangement  of  its  museum 
of  archaeology,  and  its  teaching  of  civic  history  and  duty  as 
deduced  from  the  earlier  supposed  unmixed  high  civic  im- 
pulses in  the  buried  cities.  And  yet  not  a  single  fact  has  been 
altered  by  this  excavation  and  study.  Only  the  understanding 
of  the  facts  has  changed.  Moreover,  the  city  still  stands,  and 
still,  through  fault  and  virtue,  climbs  heavenward,  as  did  the 
earlier  cities  in  their  hitherto  unsuspected  actual  order,  and  in 
their  hitherto  undreamed-of  complexity  of  constructive  motive. 

4.  The  Study  of  Comparative  Religion  has  made  it  clear, 
how  truly,  under  many  religious  systems,  God  has  left  him- 
self not  without  witness.  We  are  consequently  coming  to  sec 
religion,  not  any  IcMiger  as  a  peradventure,  always  in  the  court 
either  of  speculation  or  of  historical  evidence ;  not  any  longer 
as  something  adventitious;  not  any  longer  as  an  interventioa 
amidst  the  disaster  of  human  affairs ;  but  as  a  great,  \ital,  uni- 
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vcrsal  reality,  the  supreme  fact  and  distinction  of  the  race  of 
man.  We  aire  coming  to  see,  moreover,  that  every  form  of  re- 
tigion  which  has  exercised  any  appreciable  influence  on  the 
human  mind,  has  its  own  contribution  to  make  to  the  sum- 
total  of  religious  values.  We  witness  the  Parliament  of  Re- 
ligions. We  behold  Phillips  Brooks'  power,  as  preacher  and 
inspirer  of  men,  confessedly  greatly  augmented  by  his  elaborate 
earlier  studies  of  a  religious  system  almost  entirely  antithetical 
to  his  own,  namely,  Mohammedanism. 

5.  Psychology — in  its  modem  sense  almost  an  unexploited 
field  thirty  years  ago— has  arrived,  and  has  arrived  to  stay. 
We  know,  at  last,  a  little  of  what  the  human  body,  with  its 
successive  stages  and  epochs  of  development,  with  its  appe- 
tites and  passions,  with  its  vigor  and  exhaustion,  with  its 
health  and  disease,  with  its  virtues  and  vices,  has  to  do  with 
religion.  This  explicates  for  us,  at  last,  the  Samaritan  Woman, 
the  Woman  that  was  a  Sinner,  Judas  and  Simon,  Paul  and 
Jrfin,  and  discovers  to  us  therein  the  supreme  insight  of  the 
Saviour.  We  know,  as  never  before,  when  we  have  even  a 
Httle  glimpsed  its  disclosures,  what  the  Saviour's  infinite  pity 
and  patience  toward  men  meant ;  why  he  said,  "  G)me  unto 
mc,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  " ;  and  why,  in  that 
last  great  day  of  the  feast,  he  "stood  and  cried,  saying,  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink." 

6.  God  "  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  "  None  of  us  liveth  to  him- 
self, and  no  man  dieth  to  himself."  "  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren." 
So  do  the  ever-wise  Scriptures,  so  do  lawgivers,  psalmists, 
prophets,  apostles,  presage  for  us  that  Sociology,  which  has 
also  arrived,  and  arrived  to  stay, — ^the  science  of  man  as  a  so- 
cial, interdependent  being,  with  the  lights  and  also  with  the 
shadows  which  it  throws  athwart  religion.     We  have  had 
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consequently,  at  last,  Samuel  C.  Armstrong,  and  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee,  and  Graham  Taylor,  and  John  Mitchell. 

7.  A  more  intelligent  and  better  Ethics  has  dawned.  In 
Its  light,  asceticism  withers.  In  its  light.  Asceticism's  twin 
brother,  the  Ethics  of  Negation,  withers.  "  Thou  shalt  not," 
decreases.  "Thou  shalt,"  increases.  Positive,  healthful, 
many-sided,  all-round  living;  the  uses  of  pleasure;  the  value 
of  sport ;  the  necessity  of  relating  life  to  this  world,  as  well  as 
to  the  world  to  come, — all  these  as  duty,  as  privilege,  as  stand- 
ard, have  arrived.  Life's  duration  is  already  lengthening 
under  it.  Sturdier  children  are  being  bom  of  it.  A  stal- 
warter  race  is  coming  to  people  this  planet  from  it.  The 
President  settled  the  Coal  Strike.  Then  he  hunted  bears.  The 
stamina  and  freeness  of  mind  for  the  latter,  rendered  possible 
the  former.  In  many  quarters  this  Ethics  is,  indeed,  still  an 
unwelcome  or  a  rejected  g^est,  but  it  will  not  be  so  long.  "  I 
am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  might  have  it  abund- 
antly/' the  Saviour  said,  with  larger  meanings  than  we  once 
supposed. 

8.  To  mention  but  one  other  range  of  the  enlargement  of 
knowledge,  we  have  a  better  Philosophy,  It  is  a  philosophy  of 
life,  ever  and  on  all  sides  evolving  life.  It  is  a  philosophy  of 
the  immanent,  ever-present,  ever-working,  ever-loving  God. 
It  agrees  with  Jacob,  that  "  This  " — even  that  boulder  heap 
outside  Luz — "  is  'none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  aind  this 
is  the  gate  of  heaven."    It  sings 

"  That  Ood,  which  ever  lives  and  lovea, 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 
And  one  far-off  Divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

Its  Fiske  has  displaced  Hamilton.    Its  Fairbaim  and  Gordon 
have  displaced  Mansel  and  Park. 
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About  this  enlargement  of  knowledge  respecting  religious 
truth,  two  remarks  are  in  place : — 

1.  There  are,  no  longer,  two  parties  concerning  it.  Every 
intelligent  person,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  admits  the  reality 
and  value  of  the  fresh  light  from  all  these  sources.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  such  light,  indeed,  varies.  The  readjustment  to  it 
is  far  from  uniform  or  complete.  There  are  partisans  and 
protestants  at  various  points.  But,  thank  God !  as  to  the  main 
tenor,  all  intelligent  Christians  are  far  more  nearly  at  one 
tlian  some  would  like  to  admit. 

2.  Much  of  this  enlargement  of  knowledge  is  still  m  its,  ten- 
tative and  provisional  stages.  It  is  not  to  be  laid  hands  on  sud- 
denly. It  is  to  be  welcomed,  rejoiced  in,  and  discreetly  used ; 
and  yet  a  certain  suspense  of  judgment  in  appraising  its  re- 
sults, the  spirit  of  testing  and  proving,  and  the  reflection  that 
further  light  may  perhaps  modify  or  extinguish  this,  will  most 
wisely  be  ours,  as  students  and  teachers  of  religion.  This  is 
the  attitude  of  the  true  seeker  after  truth.  This  is  the  attitude 
of  the  learner  in  Christ's  school.  There  have  been  a  great 
many  theories  of  electricity  since  Faraday.  The  molecules  of 
the  physics  so  confidently  taught  in  the  colleges  a  generation 
ago,  are,  as  a  great  physicist  has  said,  Gullivers  and  Lilli- 
putians in  the  profounder  physics  of  to-day.  Let  us  face  the 
East.  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  light.  But  let  us  remember  that 
there  is  a  light,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  which  shall 
one  day  correct,  and  absorb,  and  supplant  all  this. 

II.      THE  SHIFTING  RELIGIOUS  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

As  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  knowl- 
edge respecting  religious-  truth,  the  past  two  or  three  de- 
cades have  witnessed  a  very  considerable  shifting  of  the  re- 
ligious point  of  view. 

1.     The  religious  thought,  which,  earlier,  was  almost  ex- 
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clusively  occupied  with  God,  is  now  more  occupied  with  man. 
It  turns  from  the  source,  to  the  sphere,  in  which  religion  ex- 
ercises itself. 

2.  It  is  no  longer  concentrated  mainly  on  the  other  world, 
but  on  this  world.  It  expects  that  life,  and  has  glad  anticipa- 
tions of  it,  but  its  major  energy  is  devoted  to  this  life.  It 
believes  that  if  life  is  truly  lived  here,  it  will  have  its  neces- 
sary unfolding  into  ampler  life  there.  It  considers  that  that 
life  will  be  of  little  worth,  except  as  it  has  its  roots  in  true 
blessedness  to  be  freely  and  amply  had  in  this  life. 

3.  It  has  largely  ceased  to  be  introspective.  It  turns  from 
inward  contemplation  to  outward  activity.  The  profound 
solicitudes,  the  searching  self-scrutiny,  the  deep  ccmtrition  for 
inner  sins,  and,  likewise,  the  subjective  ecstacies,  of  an  earlier 
generation,  are  almost  enigmas  to  it  now.  One  of  President 
Woolsey*s  most  characteristic  sermons  is  entitled,  "  The  Need 
of  the  Meditative  Spirit  in  Modern  Christianity."  If  he  felt 
that  need  in  his  time,  how  much  more  would  he  feel  it  now ! 

4.  Its  conception  of  religion  has  almost  eliminated  the 
idea  of  cataclysm  from  it.  While  it  has,  in  a  certain  sense, 
a  profound  conviction  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  it  has  recon- 
strued  this  sinfulness  into  terms  of  pedagogy,  rather  than  of 
disaster.  Sin,  to  its  mind,  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  scTioolmaster 
to  bring  us  to  righteousness.  It  does  not  take  this  position 
lightly.  It  is  appalled  before  sin.  When  it  beholds  Henry 
Dhimmond,  standing  by  himself  alone,  after  dealing  with 
certain  students,  and  ejaculating,  "  How  can  God  bear  these 
men's  sins ! "  it  has  much  the  same  feeling.  But  the  sense 
of  disaster,  of  general  wreck,  of  human  history  as  rearranged 
by  God  into  life-saving  enterprise, — and  the  consequent  awe, 
sense  of  "amazing  g^ace,"  and  so  forth,  which  flowed  from 
such  a  view, — is,  to  say  the  least,  much  diminished.    "  Ought 
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not  Christ  to  have  suflFered  these  things  ?  "  it  fondly  remembers 
as  one  of  the  Saviour's  pivotal  sayings.  It  looks  upon  God  as 
going  about  his  infinite  redemptive  work  with  an  eagerness 
and  zeal  not  dissimilar  in  principle  to  that  which  animates  the 
China  Inland  Mission.  In  such  a  sense  it  still  glories  in 
**  amazing  g^ace." 

5.  As  a  consequence  of  these  and  other  changed  points  of 
view,  certain  primary  Christian  doctrines  have  not,  indeed, 
been  emptied  of  their  meanings,  but  have  been  thrown  into 
vastly  altered  lights. 

(1)  Retribution  is  still  believed  in,  and  apprehension  is 
felt  before  it;  but  it  stands  in  such  relations  to  the  supposed 
divine  pedagc^  of  the  human  race,  that  it  no  longer  has  its 
former  content  either  of  necessarily  unbroken  duration,  or  of 
necessarily  extreme  severity.  It  would  be  a  huge  mistake 
to  affirm  that  the  dogma  of  universal  salvation  has  established 
itself.  Such  is  far  from  the  fact ;  but,  to  the  prevalent  Chris- 
tian thinking  of  our  time,  retributive  justice  is  wonderfully 
tempered  with  mercy. 

(2)  Redemption  through  Jesus  Christ  is  no  longer  con- 
ceived in  the  full  and  literal  earlier  sense  of  the  doctrine. 
It  is  believed  that  Christ  truly  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
many.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  made  sin  for  us  who  knew 
no  sin.  The  old  dogmas  of  Ransom  and  Satisfaction  are  seen 
to  have  a  certain  somewhat  figurative,  but  yet  profound,  sig- 
nificance. There  would  be  g^eat  disinclination  to  abandon 
either  of  them,  in  their  more  spiritual  senses.  Nevertheless, 
the  whole  trend  of  Christian  thinking  is  to  construe  Christ's 
redemptive  work  more  vitally,  as  a  present,  daily  reality;  as 
a  work  always  going  on  between  Christ  and  the  individual 
soul;  as  a  continual  crucifying  of  Christ  afresh  in  his  vica- 
rious daily  relation  with  the  life  of  man. 
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(3)  The  Christian  Revelation  is  no  whit  less  believed  in 
and  accepted  than  in  an  eariier  generation,  but  is  viewed  more 
comprehensively.  The  revelation  is  conceived  to  have  been 
primarily  a  revelation  in  life,  and  especially  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Book  which  specially  records  the  reve- 
lation is  deeply  reverenced;  but  the  reverence  is  directed 
toward  the  great  individual  and  national  life  which  it 
records,  and  toward  the  spiritual  flavor  of  its  writings,  rather 
than  toward  it  as  an  infallible  vehicle  of  the  divine  thought 
Multitudes  of  devout  Christian  scholars,  and  vast  multitudes 
of  Christian  students  of  the  Bible  who  may  not  rank  as  schol- 
ars, will  concur  in  the  testimony  that  the  Book  never  meant 
so  much  to  them  as  since  it  has  come  to  be  so  construed  by 
them;  and  yet  there  is  a  manifest  difficulty  in  securing  for 
the  Book,  among  readers  at  large,  the  same  kind  of  grip  which 
it  had  under  the  earlier  presupposition.  It  seems  to  have 
made  a  moral  and  a  spiritual  gain  in  the  transition  of  thought 
regarding  it;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  made  a  loss  on 
the  more  drastic  side. 

6.  As  the  changed  points  of  view  have  modified  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  so  also  have  they  modified  Christian  activity. 

(1)  With  a  more  adequate  Psychology,  a  more  matter-of- 
fact  approach  is  had  to  the  deep  mysteries  of  religion.  They 
are  perceived  to  have  their  analogues  in  the  human  frame 
and  mind.  The  voices  of  Professor  James  and  Professor 
Coe  are  heard  in  the  land.  Sin,  the  New<  Birth,  Justification, 
Sanctification,  and  the  rest,  are  viewed  rrtore  scientifically, 
however  much  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  life  impinging  on 
the  human  life  may  be  recognized  and  appreciated.*  Conse- 
quently, environment,  nurture,  education,  spiritual  diagnosis 
in  a  very  factual  sense,  and  so  forth,  are  much  more  empha- 
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sized  in  Christian  work  than  would  have  been  dreamed  of 
earlier. 

(2)  With  a  more  adequate  Sociology,  studies  of  the  en- 
vironment, efforts  for  its  amelioration,  a  thousand  devices  in  a 
great  variety  of  practical  directions,  work  for  boys,  work  for 
young  children,  work  for  women,  the  fight  against  alcohol,  the 
battle  with  the  slums,  and  much  besides,  which  is  everywhere 
in  evidence,  are  taking  the  place  of  older  Christian  activities. 

(3)  With  a  more  adequate  Ethics,  preaching  and  Chris- 
tian teaching  are  becoming,  more  than  earlier,  a  preaching 
and  a  teaching  of  righteous  conduct;  and  a  preaching  and 
teaching  of  this  along  broad  lines,  in  which  amusement,  sports, 
and  the  like,  are  given  a  place  they  never  occupied  before; 
though  there  is  great  emphasis  also  on  what  Mr.  Roosevelt 
calls  the  **  strenuous  life." 

(4)  With  a  more  adequate  Phitosophy,  whereas  the  ac- 
tivities of  religion  had,  earlier,  an  almost  inseparable  relation 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  soul's  life  and  of  the  divine  life,  and  to 
the  perils  on  every  hand  which  beset  the  soul,  and  which 
might  readily  plimge  it  to  perdition, — ^mystery,  except  in  its 
higher  metaphysical  sense,  has  almost  vanished,  and  the  per- 
ils are  no  longer  those  of  Apollyon  and  his  angels,  but  those 
of  indigestion,  bad  heredity,  bad  sanitation,  and  a  certain  psy- 
chic misdirection. 

This  outline,  as  it  will  be  perceived,  is  suggestive  only.  It 
leaves  out  much.  Concisely  stated,  the  respects  in  which  the 
religious  point  of  view  is  shifting  are  these: — 

1.  Contemplation  less  of  God,  and  more  of  man. 

2.  Less  of  the  other  world,  and  more  of  this  world. 

3.  Less  of  inward  thmgs,  and  more  of  outward  things. 

4.  Less  of  cataclysm,  and  more  of  pedagogy. 

5.  Such  primarily  Christian  doctrines  as  Retribution,  Re- 
Vol.  LXII.    No.  246.     10 
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demption,  and  Revelation,  by  no  means  abandoned  or  emptied 
of  meaning,  but  very  differently  interpreted. 

6.  Christian  activity  conforming  itself  to  the  new  Psychol- 
ogy, Sociology,  Ethics,  and  Philosophy. 

III.      GAINS. 

In  noting  the  gains  from  all  this,  we  may  particularize : — 

1.  The  gain  of  a  larger  and  truer  knowledge,  and  of 
worthier  thoughts,  of  God.  With  what  comfort,  and  bless- 
ing, and  impulse,  and  inspiration,  this*  knowledge  has  broken 
on  our  time !  How  we  fellowship  the  heroes  who  helped 
evolve  the  Hebrew  faith,  and  the  heroes  who  helped  evolve 
the  Christian  faith !  How  much  nearer,  dearer,  and  really 
greater,  God  seems,  now  that  his  way  of  working  in  his  uni- 
verse has  become  more  thinkable  and  rational!  As  with  the 
germ  theory  of  disease,  and  with  the  antiseptic  surgery,  we 
are  doubly  armed  for  battle  against  sickness  and  death;  so 
are  we  doubly  armed  to  fight  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
Devil,  through  our  better  historical,  psychological,  sociological, 
ethical,  and  philosophical  understanding  of  realities! 

2.  The  gain  of  unity.  With  an  intellectual  and  spiritual 
comfort  how  profound,  the  mind  contemplates  unity  in  the 
universe,  unity  in  the  world,  unity  in  our  race,  unity  in  the 
principles  which  operate  in  the  world  of  mind  ^nd  also  in  the 
world  of  matter;  unity  amidst  diversity,  amidst  diverse  sys- 
tems of  thought,  races,  race  aptitudes,  and  unity  among  the 
most  diverse  human  souls !  "  Oh,  that  there  were  a  Days- 
man betwixt  us  that  might  lay  his  hands  upon  us  both  1  "  cried 
the  ancient  Seer.  His  longing  was  never  so  completely  satis- 
fied, in  the  range  of  reconciliations  and  of  unities,  as  at  this 
hour. 

3.  Large  gains  of  working  knowledge.  Take  any  practi- 
cal line  of  Christian  activity, — Foreign  Missions,  Home  Mis- 
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sions,  City  Work,  Temperance  Work,  Prison  Work,  Relief 
Work,  Work  for  Boys,  for  Young  Children,  for  Women,  for 
Men,  as  examples, — and  how  immeasurably  better  furnished 
for  them  we  now  are,  than  we  were  two  or  three  decades  ago ! 
4.  The  gain  of  a  certain  enthusiasm,  esprit  de  corps,  and 
optimism.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  sense  of  all  this, 
like  the  sense  and  premonition  of  victory  in  a  great,  fighting 
army,  which  has  seized  upon  the  mighty  Christian  hosts,  and 
which  is,  itself,  half  the  victory.  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie 
says  that  the  only  man  he  envies  is  the  Freshman  in  Harvard 
College.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  expressed  a  similar 
thought  along  his  own  high  plane,  not  long  before  his  death. 
It  is  a  great  time  to  be  alive.  It  is  a  great  time  to  have  a 
chance  to  serve  Christ.  Instead  of  bemoaning  the  time, 
or  bemoaning  our  own  small  place  and  chance  and  opportu- 
nity, the  thing  for  every  one  of  us  to  do  is  to  thank  God  that 
we  are  alive,  that  we  have  our  reason,  that  we  have  what 
smaller  or  larger  power  God  may  have  given  us,  and  that, 
amidst  whatever  of  limitation  he  may  have  hedged  us  within, 
we  have  at  least  some  opportunity  for  service  at  this  climax 
of  the  ages. 

IV.      LOSSES. 

In  noting,  on  the  other  hand,  the  losses,  we  may  particular- 
ize:— 

1.  The  loss  of  mystery,  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  peril,  the 
loss  of  the  sense  of  the  still  very  much  balanced  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  worlds.  We  want  mystery.  We  want  the  en- 
during of  hardness.  We  want  something  of  such  struggles 
as  Donald  Menzies,  the  Highland  Mystic  of  Drumtochty, 
underwent.  The  battle  against  principalities  and  powers  will 
go  on  for  some  time  yet.  Because  we  have  too  largely 
eliminated  this  the  subtler  side  of  religion,  which  the  Bible 
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never  does,  Spiritualism,  Theosophy,  the  utteriy  absurd  meta- 
physics of  Christian  Science,  and  so  forth,  are  captivating 
multitudes  of  minds.  We  have  robbed  these  minds  of  their 
heritage  of  spiritual  mystery,  and  they  proceed  to  devise  one 
for  themselves.  It  is  with  them  as  it  was  with  Micah,  in  the 
hill  country  of  Ephraim,  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  They 
consecrate  for  themselves  this  sort  of  priest  for  their  spiritual 
necessities,  in  the  room  of  that  which  God  has  appointed. 

2.  The  loss  involved  in  a  wide-spread  and  practical  disuse 
of  the  Bible,  with  its  indispensable  supplies  for  spiritual  needs. 
The  Bible  has  been  so  placed  on  the  dissecting  table — 
though  we  are  never  to  forget  that  the  dissecting  table  has 
invaluable  uses — that  it  has  largely  ceased  to  be  the  Word  of 
God  in  that  profound  secondary  sense  in  which  sober  modern 
scholarship  still  conceives  it  to  be  his  Word. 

3.  The  loss,  too  largely,  of  a  Present,  Living,  Daily  Sa- 
viour. We  have,  and  very  properly,  rejected  certain  inade- 
quate interpretations  of  his  work  for  men ;  but  we  have  failed 
to  erect  in  their  place,  and  to  affirm,  and  to  press  on  the  hearts 
of  men,  and,  above  all,  to  have  as  resistless  forces  in  our  own 
lives,  the  sense  of  that  constant,  vital,  redeeming  relation 
which  he  holds  to  our  lives,  and  to  all  lives  which  will  at  all 
permit  him  to  do  so.  We  need  to  reenthrone  Jesus  Christ. 
We  need  to  swear  him  an  eternal  allegiance.  We  need  to  lift 
him  up,  and  to  hold  him  forth,  as  the  supreme  need,  and  the 
supreme  glory,  and  the  supreme  power,  of  daily  living. 

4.  The  loss,  too  largely,  of  a  sense  of  dependence.  The 
loss,  too  largely,  of  the  meaning  of  prayer,  save  as  a  worthy 
and  useful  psychic  exercise.  God  is  the  hearer  of  prayer. 
He  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.  We 
need  to  bring  prayer  back  to  its  biblical,  to  its  Christly,  to 
its  historical,  to  its  personally  experienced,  place  in  every  life. 
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Wt  need  the  Prayer-meetings.  They  have  them  in  England, 
fbey  are  rarities  here.  We  need,  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  to 
by  hold  on  the  promises.  There  is  a  story  of  an  old  woman 
rhose  Bible  was  filled  with  the  letters  "  T,"  "  P,"  and  "  T  & 
P."  She  explained,  to  someone  making  inquiry,  that  "T" 
Itood  opposite  promises  which  she  had  tried  but  had  not 
proved ;  that  "  P  "  indicated  those  which  she  had  proved  with- 
Dut  any  special  trying ;  but  that  those  marked  "  T  &  P " 
paeant  that  she  had  both  tried  and  proved  them,  and  those  she 
l&ed  best  of  all.  Whether  we  mark  the  Scriptures  or  not, 
every  man  of  us  needs,  for  substance,  a  Bible  like  that.  Every 
^ch  that  we  serve,  or  are  interested  in,  needs  to  be  full  of 
Christians  like  that.  "According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto 
fou,"  still  remains  a  primary  psychological  and  practical 
truth.  **  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even 
your  faith,''  still  remains  an  inexhaustible  fissure  vein,  full  of 
folden  values  for  human  living.  It  is  a  dividend-paying 
proposition,  that  can  never  be  rejected  without  measureless 

|06S. 

I  We  have  attained,  and  should  never  cease  to  thank  God  for, 
a  better  rationale  of  the  order  of  the  world  and  of  its  hi3tory, 
W  the  nature  of  the  soul,  of  the  nature  of  human  society,  of 
the  true  principles  of  conduct,  and  of  the  divine  ways  of  work- 
ing: but  it  remains  that  we  are  the  same  human  beings,  with 
needs,  sins,  sorrows,  fears,  hopes,  despairs,  defects,  triumphs. 
Nothing  that  we  have  learned,  nothing  of  God's  more  ade- 
qaately  understood  ways,  nothing  of  God's  ampler  mercy, 
frees  us  from  the  necessity  of  God's  help  along  all  of  these 
Hnes;  ol  God's  deliverance  of  every  one  of  us  from  our  sins 
and  from  ourselves;  and  of  a  present,  living,  daily  Christ,  to 
be  the  Saviour^  the  Redeemer,  the  Friend,  of  every  one  of  us. 
Aidto  thi«  end  prayer,  aad  laying  hold  on  the  promises  of 
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God,  need  reinstatement  in  every  life,  and  in  every  church ;  in, 
indeed,  a  more  intelligent  sense,  but,  also,  in  an  equally  real 
seirae  with  that  which  they  had  in  the  days  of  our  fathers. 

5.  The  loss,  too  largely,  of  a  sense  of  the  Church  as  the 
Body  of  Christ,  as  his  Reincarnation  and  Personal  Present- 
ment in  this  world.  We  have  so  much  sense  of  unity,  we  have 
such  appreciation  of  what  Graham  Taylor  calls  "  Christianity 
in  solution "  among  people,  that  We  have  almost  forgotten 
that  principle  of  the  incarnation  which  lays  upon  those  whom 
he  has  redeemed  a  priestly  function  toward  the  world.  "Ye 
are  an  elect  race,"  says  St.  Peter,  "  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy 
nation,  a  people  for  God's  own  possession."  Not  in  the  sense 
which  many  would  advocate.  Not  along  lines  ecclesiastical 
and  hierarchichal.  Our  Psychology,  and  Sociology,  and  Ethics, 
and  Philosophy,  should  alike  teach  us  that.  But  in  a  larger, 
vital  sense,  which  the  Apostle  indicates  when  he  adds  :  "  That 
ye  may  show  forth  the  excellences  of  him  who  hath  calle^l 
you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous  light." 

6.  Loss,  too  largely,  of  the  herald's,  or  prophet's,  place,  in 
preaching,  and  in  Christian  witnessing.  We  are  about  a  mul- 
titude of  things.  We  are  verifying  and  exploiting  our  better 
Psychology.  We  are  experimenting  with  and  applying  our 
better  Sociology,  in  a  multitude  of  special  lines.  We  are  ex- 
hibiting to  the  people  our  Bible  as  at  this  particular  moment 
understood  to  have  been  made,  and  our  Christ  as  now  expli- 
cated. Dean  Sanders,  in  a  thoughtful  and  noble  address  on 
"  Theological  Education,"  delivered  some  time  ago,  indicated, 
under  ten  heads,  what  the  men  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School 
were  then  undertaking  to  do  under  thirty-two  professors. 

All  of  these  are  important.  Rightly  pursued,  they  are  val- 
uable and  praiseworthy.  But,  meantinw,  where  is  our  per- 
spective?   Where  is  our  sense  of  proportion?    Jane  Addams 
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tells  of  a  woman  in  Chicago  slums,  who  said  she  did  not  want 
hygienic  food ;  she  wanted  "  what  she'd  ruther."  Those  who 
work  hard,  and  use  up  carbon,  need  fats,  ten-penny  nails, 
something,  that  can  feed  their  cravings,  and  keep  them  in 
strength.  The  cooking  school,  they  find,  does  not  always  do 
that;  and  the  theological  seminary,  with  all  its  excellences, 
falls,  too  often,  alas !  under  the  same  condemnation. 

This  is  a  hungry  world.  It  wants  the  Bread  of  Life. 
There  is  an  Eternal  Gospel.  The  Angel  in  Mid  Heaven  pro- 
claims it.  Spurgeon  proclaimed  it,  and  Beecher,  and  Moody, 
and  Brooks — each  with  his  better  or  worse  shibboleth,  but 
each,  however  imperfectly,  in  its  capacity  to  meet  the  soul's 
needs.  They  sensed  proportion.  They  had  perspective.  They 
did  not  miss  the  wheat  among  the  chaff.  They  had  a  mes- 
sage. They  prophesied.  They  heralded.  Is  it  so  at  large, 
however,  at  this  hour? 

Summarizing  the  gains  and  losses, — only  some  of  either,  as 
will  have  been  perceived, — we  find  the  gains  to  have  been: — 

1.  Larger,  truer  knowledge;  worthier  thoughts  of  God. 

2.  The  gain  of  unity  in  our  thought  of  the  universe,  of  the 
world,  of  our  race,  of  the  world  of  matter  and  of  the  mind, 
and  so  forth. 

3.  Large  gains  of  working  knowledge. 

4.  The  gain  of  enthusiam,  esprit  de  corps,  and  optimism. 
The  losses  are  equally  impressive: — 

1.  Mystery,  the  subtler,  more  psychic  or  spiritual  side  of 
religion,  largely  gone. 

2.  Wide-spread  practical  disuse  of  the  Bible,  with  its  stores 
of  spiritual  nutriment. 

3.  Loss,  too  largely,  of  a  Present,  Living,  Daily  Saviour. 

4.  Loss,  too  largely,  of  a  sense  of  dependence,  of  the  pray- 
er life,  of  the  life  of  faith. 
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5.  Loss,  too  largely,  of  a  sense  of  the  church  as  the  Body 
of  Christ,  in  the  noble,  biblical  sense  of  the  term. 

6.  Loss,  too  largely,  of  the  herald's,  or  prophet's,  place, 
in  preaching,  and  in  Christian  witnessing. 

V.      THE   NET  RESULT. 

What,  then,  is  the  net  result?  Incomparable  gains.  Im- 
measurably better  furnishing.  Truer  knowledge.  Larger 
thought.  God  more  worthily  conceived  of.  Christ  more  truly 
apprehended.  The  theory  and  the  apparatus  ready  to  our 
hands. 

But  at  what  immense  cost !  The  real  thing  apt  to  be  missed 
in  the  multitude  of  the  details.  The  deep  mystery,  and  won- 
der, and  infinite  inner  world  of  it  all,  too  largely  forgotten. 
The  incomparable  treasure-house  of  spiritual  riches  in  the 
Bible  not  adequately  sensed  or  seized.  The  infinite  Christ, 
the  supreme  fact  of  the  world  and  of  the  universe,  not  seen, 
and  embraced,  and  loved,  and  lived,  and  held  forth,  as,  more 
than  ever  (because  he  is  better  known  and  understood),  he 
should  be.  Human  dependence,  God's  personal  power  to  help, 
the  measureless  treasure  of  his  promises,  very  largely  set 
aside,  or  disused.  The  sense  of  what  he  meant,  when  he 
chose  men  to  be  with  him,  that  he  might  send  them  forth, 
very  largely  relegated  to  theory  only.  At  the  best,  the  doc- 
trine of  "In  KQs  Steps,"  of  an  imitation,  that  is  to  say,  of 
Christ, — ^which,  however,  as  I  very  well  know  from  personal 
intimacy,  is  not  Sheldon's  real  thought, — ^rather  than  the  doc- 
trine of  "  In  His  Light." 

By  all  the  immense  gains,  by  the  larger  freedom,  by  the 
ampler  opportunity,  and  by  the  living  Christ  who  is  holdif^, 
all  these  out  to  us,  w«  need  a  reawakening,  revival,  a  reinstate* 
ment-of  stbe- great- prinway  religious  facts>  in  their  larg>er  and 
worthier  light,  to  be  in  all  our  lives,  aslife,  ad  power,  as  in- 
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spiration.  Less  method.  Less  detail.  Less  running  to  this 
eccentricity  and  that.  Less  opinionatedness.  Less  conceit. 
More  humility.  More  tenderness  of  heart.  More  love.  More 
laying  hold,  on  the  infinite  and  unaltered,  though  much  more 
worthily  interpreted,  verities  of  our  religion.  More  use  of 
them.  More  discipline  of  ourselves  in  spiritual  disciplines. 
More  zeal.  More  vision.  More  personal  presentment,  and 
living  out,  on  our  part,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

This  that  I  am  saying  is  not  obscurantism.  It  is  not  pes- 
simism. It  is  belief  in  progress,  in  the  light,  in  the  great  and 
blessed  way  God  is  leading  the  world  in  our  time.  We  want 
mwe  of  it,  not  less.  But  it  is  a  challenge.  It  is  a  demand 
for  the  highest  thing  and  the  real  thing  to  be  apprehended  in 
our  religion,  and  to  be  turned  into  bone,  and  sinew,  and  blood, 
and  force,  and  life,  and  conquering  power.  We  want  revival 
in  its  true  sense.  We  want  Christ's  life  anew  in  us.  We 
want  uniting  with  him,  as  the  branch  with  the  vine.  "  Except 
ye  abide  in  me,  ye  can  do  nothing."  "  Greater  works  than  these 
shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  to  the  Father." 

May  we  not  hope  that,  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  mountain 
sides  of  Wales,  this  has  begun  for  the  whole  world? 
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ARTICLE    X. 

SOME  NEEDED  FACTORS  IN  THE  "  NEW 
EVANGELISM/' 

BY  THE   REVEREND  CHARLES   H.   RICHARDS^  D.D. 

We  are  hearing  much  in  these  days  of  the  "new  evangel- 
ism." A  great  expectancy  is  in  the  air.  In  all  the  churches 
there  is  a  deep  longing  for  that  breath  of  Divine  power  which 
shall  rekindle  the  fire  of  faith  and  holy  purpose  in  their  mem- 
bers, and  bring  into  the  new  life  multitudes  who  have  never 
known  it.  Evangelistic  committees  and  campaigns  are  being 
employed  to  secure  this  desired  result.  It  is  a  goo*l  time  to 
consider  certain  needed  factors  in  the  work  which  will  help 
to  make  it  successful. 

Those  who  use  the  term  "  new  evangelism  "  do  not  mean, 
of  course,  a  new  evangel.  There  is  no  such  thing.  The  "  crfd, 
old  story,"  which  has  charmed  the  ages,  and  brought  life  and 
joy  to  increasing  millions  through  the  Christian  centuries, 
can  never  be  superseded.  The  old  gospel,  which  has  Bethle- 
hem and  Calvary  for  its  resplendent  foci,  is  just  as  precious 
and  powerful  to-day  as  ever. 

Neither  <lo  they  mean  that  former  evangelistic  methods  arc 
to  be  altogether  discarded.  As  in  the  apostolic  age  God  "  gave 
some  to  be  evangelists,"  so  he  has  continued  to  do  ever  since. 
There  will  always  be  room  for  the  exceptional  man  whom  God 
has  anointed  for  this  special  service.  When  a  Whitefield,  or 
a  Finney,  or  a  Moody  arises,  with  the  fire  of  a  mighty  convic- 
tion in  his  heart,  and  a  resistless  passion  for  souls  driving 
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him  into  the  field,  he  will  always  be  welcome.  When  an  Evan 
Roberts  in  Wales,  or  a  Campbell  Morgan  in  London,  or  a 
Dawson  in  the  cities  of  America,  brings,  a  Pentecostal  bless- 
ing, we  shall  rejoice  with  him  in  the  harvest  of  ingathering. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  those  who  use  this  term  mean 
rather  a  new  method  of  presentation  of  the  old  gospel,  adapt- 
ed to  the  conditions  of  our  modem  life;  a  separation  of  its 
essentials  from  the  dead-weight  of  pious  fancies  and  super- 
fluous additions  which  some  good  men  have  fastened  upon  it; 
a  new  emphasis  upon  some  of  its  neglected  features;  and  a 
return  to  some  methods  of, Christian  service  formerly  found 
eflfective,  but  which  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

It  is  with  this  understanding  of  the  term  that  attention  is 
here  called  to  Some  Needed  Factors  in  the/* New  Evangel- 
ism," a  right  use  of  which  may  enable  every  pastor  and  every 
church  to  secure  something  of  the  longed-for  blessing,  either 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  special  evangelist. 

UNFETTERING    THE    GOSPEL. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Unfettering  of  the  Gospel,  that  it 
may  have  its  full,  proper,  unhindered  power  over  the  minds, 
hearts,  an^i  wills  of  men. 

What  do  we  mean  by  unfettering  the  gospel?  We  mean 
breaking  the  shackles  of  a  too  meager  and  cramped  concep- 
tion of  the  gospel,  and  setting  it  free  to  exert  its  full  power 
over  men,  which  can  only  be  when  it  is  apprehended  and  pre- 
sented in  its  completeness.  We  have  been  prone  to  lay  stress 
too  exclusively  on  certain  features  of  it,  to  the  neglect  of  cer- 
tain other  features  which  ought  to  have  received  equal  em- 
phasis. We  have,  for  example,  pressed  to  the  front  the  gov- 
ernmental and  forensic  aspects  of  salvation,  till  many  have 
failed  to  see  it  as  a  transforming  vitality,  implanted  and  nour- 
ished by  Christ,  which  by  the  power  of  his  new  life  brings  man 
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up  to  the  beauty  and  glory  of  God's  ideal.  We  have  thought 
of  it  too  much  as  merely  a  way  of  deliverance  from  penalty ; 
rather  than  as  the  way  into  a  noble  and  glorious  life,  where 
man  can  realize  his  highest  possibilities.  We  have  presented 
Christ,  perhaps,  too  exclusively  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of 
God,  and  not  with  equal  emphasis  as  the  power  of  a  new  life 
in  the  soul,  which  will  enable  it  to  attain  its  full  birthright 
as  a  child  of  God.  We  have  put  too  much  emphasis  on  get- 
ting ready  to  die ;  and  not  enough  on  the  splendid  opportunity 
of  rising  into  the  eternal  life  here  and  now,  so  that  heaven  may 
begin  with  us  on  the  spot.  Thus  certain  features  of  the  gos- 
pel have  been  neglected  till  they  have  become  atrophied  and 
powerless  a?  far  as  many  men  are  concerned.  We  have  too 
often  wound  the  fettering  cables  of  our  theological  metaphors, 
and  doctrinal  definitions,  and  medieval  notions  about  the  gos- 
pel till  we  have  made  it  a  crippled  captive,  unable  to  exert 
its  full  power. 

To  illustrate  this  over-emphasis  on  certain  aspects  of  the 
gospel  to  the  neglect  of  others,  let  us  recall  the  fact  that  the 
Golden  Rule  is  the  concentrated  epitome  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing in  practical  religion ;  yet  it  is  surprising  to  see,  c«i  exami- 
nation, what  cavalier  treatment  it  has  received  from  commen- 
tators  and  theologians.  Look  at  the  eight  volimies  of  Jona- 
than Edwards,  the  six  volimies  of  Nathaniel  Emmoos,  the 
eight  volumes  of  Andrew  Fuller,  great  leaders  of  a  former 
day ;  while  they  treat  many  great  themes,  they  make  scant  ref- 
erence to  I  he  passages  in  which  Christ  sets  forth  this  law  of 
life.  The  social  unrest  of  our  day  has  cwnpelled  modem  miu" 
isters  to  give  it  more  attention  than  formerly,  but  it  is  regarded, 
as  rather  sn  aside,  than  as  part  of  the  main  staple  of  the 
gospel. 

The  hymns  of  the  church  reflect  and  express  its  thought 
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and  fecKng-  quite  accurately ;  yet  when  we  look  over  our  hym- 
nals, and  especially  the  so-called  "  Gospel  Songs  "  with  which 
we  are  training  our  young  people,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  fact  that  they  are  heavily  overweighted  on  cer- 
tain themes  and  painfully  lacking  in  others.  The  theoretical 
and  sentimental  side  of  religion  has  a  copious  supply  of 
hymns;  the  practical  side  has  relatively  little.  You  can  se- 
lect from  a  wealth  of  material  a  hymn  of  adoration  or  prayer, 
of  noble  thought  about  the  Father,  Sc«i,  or  Holy  Spirit,  of 
trust  or  peace  or  comfort,  of  death  or  heaven.  But  you  hunt 
often  vainly  for  a  suitable  hymn  about  the  home,  or  social 
reform,  or  the  brotherhood  of  man,  or  that  heaven  on  earth 
which  Christ  means  to  establish.  The  best  modern  books 
are  improving  in  this  respect,  but  there  is  still  a  dearth  of 
material  on  religion  as  a  Christ-life  in  daily  affairs. 

Now  we  shall  unfetter  the  gospel  when  we  get  as  broad 
a  conception  of  its  meaning  and  application  as  Christ  had. 
When  we  lift  up  Christ  as  indeed  the  Life  and  Light  of  the 
world, — a  Light  that  can  illumine  every  possible  problem  of 
human  exixirience,  a  Life  that  can  unite  itself  with  every  other 
life  which  will  receive  it,  and  by  its  transforming  vitality  can 
purge  out  all  elements  that  weaken  and  destroy,  and  can  de- 
velop a  nobility,  a  strength,  and  a  joy  like  his  own, — then 
there  will  be  new  power  in  the  "  glad  tidings."  We  must 
show  men  more  clearly  that  Christ  is  a  Saviour  for  our  daily 
needs,  giving  mastery  over  the  evil  of  to-day,  giving  courage 
and  patience  and  power  and  victory  in  the  battles  of  the  pres- 
ent. We  must  tell  them  that  the  Christian  need  not  worry 
about  the  eternal  years  of  the  future,  because  Christ  helps  him 
to  bring  the  eternal  life  down  to  date,  living  as  he  lives. 

This  will  lead  us  to  see  and  show  more  distinctly  that  the 
gospel  means  righteousness.    Mr.  Moody  showed  his  wisdom, 
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and  gained  great  power,  by  his  tremendous  insistence  that  a 
righteous  life  is  essential  in  a  Christian.  There  is  no  "good 
news  "  for  any  man  who  persistently  clings  to  his  sin.  There 
are  no  "  glad  tidings  "  for  any  man  who  defiantly  sets  him- 
self against  the  Divine  order  of  the  universe,  and  mocks  at 
the  eternal  laws  which  everywhere  alike  declare  and  fulfill 
the  sovereign  will  of  God.  One  might  as  well  defy  Niagara, 
and  step  into  the  rapids ;  or  defy  Vesuvius,  and*  plunge  into 
its  boiling  crater.  Christ  comes  to  save  no  man  in  his  sin ;  but 
only  out  of  his  sin.  He  saves,  not  by  enabling  a  man  to  evade 
God's  law,  or  to  escape  the  natural  result  of  its  working,  but 
by  bringing  him  into  such  a  way  of  life  that  all  the  laws  of 
God's  universe  work  together  for  his  blessing. 

Men  say  the  coming  revival  will  be  an  ethical  revival.  It 
is  needed.  There  is  too  often  a  tacit  belief  that  religion  and 
morality  are  quite  different  things.  There  are  people  who 
fancy  that  if  they  trust  God  and  accept  Christ  as  Saviour, 
they  need  not  be  overcareful  about  conduct,  because  the  law  of 
penalty  will  be  suspended  for  them.  And  so  there  grows  up 
a  double  life  in  many  professed  Christians  in  our  churches, — 
piety  on  Sundays  and  Wednesday  evenings,  but  a  reckles$i 
disregard  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Christ  in  their  busi- 
ness or  their  pleasure.  We  need  to  explode  that  fallacy.  Men 
must  be' made  to  see  that  morality,  which  means  living  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  is  the  largest  half  of  religion,  and  that 
if  a  man  if.  not  earnestly  endeavoring  to  live  a  pure,  upright 
and  Christlike  life,  the  less  said  about  his  religion  the  better. 

We  must  also  see  and  show  that  the  gospel  means  brother- 
hood. We  must  make  it  plain  that  the  law  of  love,  which  is 
the  very  heart  of  Christianity,  is  not  an  "  iridescent  dream," 
but  is  a  practicable  rule  of  life  which  must  govern  us  in  all 
our  dealings  with  our  fellow-men.    We  must  make  men  un- 
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derstand  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  means  a  social  regener- 
ation, in  which  the  rampant  selfishness  which  now  too  largely 
niles  the  world  will  be  subdued,  and  that  instead  of  the  fierce 
and  cruel  wars  between  nations,  and  classes,  and  business  en- 
terprises, and  individuals,  there  is  coming  an  era  of  peace 
born  of  Iratemity.  Instead  of  competition,  there  will  be  co- 
operation; instead  of  strikes,  arbitration;  instead  of  the  com- 
bination of  a  few  to  exploit  the  many  for  selfish  gain,  there 
will  be  the  combination  of  the  many  for  the  common  welfare, 
in  which  all  will  share.  There  must  come  the  time,  as  Christ 
gets  more  power  in  human  life,  when  "all  men's  good  will 
be  each  man's  law,"  and  when  every  man  will  regard  every 
other  man  on  earth  as  his  brother,  and  will  treat  him  so. 

We  must  also  see  and  show  that  the  gospel  means  truth, 
and  all  truth.  Its  Founder  declared  himself  to  be  the  Truth; 
his  kingdom  was  simply  the  kingdom  of  Truth.  Nor  did  he 
limit  this  to  any  particular  kind  of  truth.  Every  fact,  every 
reality  in  the  universe,  belongs  to  his  realm.  He  calls  us  into 
his  kingdom  that  he  may  by  his  Spirit  guide  us  unto  all  truth. 
As  his  disciples  we  are  not  afraid  of  any  truth,  however  start- 
ling, and  we  stand  ready  to  welcome  all  truth,  however  new, 
or  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  appear.  The  church  has 
scMnetimes  been  accused  of  cowardice  in  the  presence  of  new 
truth.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  leaders  have  often 
trembled  and  stood  aghast  before  the  unwelcome  discoveries 
of  scholars.  Copernicus  and  Newton,  and  Hugh  Miller  and 
Darwin,  threw  many  Christians  into  spasms  of  hysterical  fear 
for  a  little,  till  it  became  manifest  that  their  discoveries  did 
not  impair  in  the  least  the  foundations  of  faith,  and  actually 
brought  new  illumination  to  the  great  realities  of  religion. 
The  new  evangelism  will  not  be  afraid  of  science  or  scholar- 
ship.   It  will  take  advantage  of  all  the  new  knowledge,  and 
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will  use  it  as  a  weapon  from  the  hand  of  God  to  win  new 
victories  for  his  kingdom. 

This  broader  conception  of  the  gospel  will,  we  may  believe, 
give  it  new  power  over  men.  The  new  evangelism  will  not 
fail  to  give  full  expression  to  the  other  half  of  religion  already 
familiar,  bat  it  will  bring  up  into  its  proper  prominence  this 
neglected  half.  It  will  put  new  emphasis  <mi  the  ethics  of 
Christ.  It  will  arouse  conscience,  exalt  duty,  and  summon 
men  to  live  nobly  the  life  that  now  is.  It  will  not  be  weakly 
sentimental,  nor  unduly  emotional,  seeking  conversions  chiefly 
by  appeals  to  the  feelings.  It  will  appeal  to  the  intellect  to  re- 
ceive the  truth,  to  the  heart  to  desire  a  noble  life,  to  the  will 
to  choose  the  right  because  it  is  right.  There  will  be  a  virility 
in  song  ana  sermon  which  will  appeal  to  all  that  is  manliest  in 
men.  A  masculine  vigor  will  throb  through  its  presentation 
of  truth  which  will  lay  hold  on  manhood  and  greatly  increase 
the  proportion  of  men  in  our  churches  and  cong^gations. 

Already  there  are  signs  that  many  are  getting  these  larger 
views  of  Christian  truth,  and  these  new  methods  of  presenting 
it  are  coming  rapidly  into  use. 

DORMANT  FORCES. 

The  next  need  is  to  rouse  into  activity  certain  Dormant 
Forces  which  are  of  great  importance  in  the  work  of  saving 
men. 

The  great  task  of  winning  disciples  of  Christ  is  so  vast  and 
difficult  that  it  demands  every  variety  of  talent  and  of  eflFort 
No  one  :lass  of  workers,  no  one  method  of  work,  is  sufficient. 
It  needs  nil.  The  evangelist  will  still  be  needed  at  times,  with 
his  method  of  continuous  appeal  in  meetings  held  day  after 
day.  The  heart-searching  song^  that  thrill  the  soul  with  the 
language  of  emotion  will  still  be  needed.  But  too  great  de- 
pendence must  not  be  placed  upon  these  means.    When  con- 
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versions  are  few,  and  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  is  low, 
men  are  apt  to  say,  "  We  must  have  a  revival :  send  for  the 
evangelist."  But  this  process  oft  repeated  leaves  the  church 
weaker  than  before,  and  the  spasms  of  excited  feeling  leave 
the  outside  community  more  callous  and  hard  to  reach.  Mr. 
Moody  came  to  feel  that  his  earlier  methods  had  considerably 
lost  power,  and  he  was  more  desirous  in  his  later  years  to  set 
the  churches  on  fire  to  do  their  own  work.  The  new  evangel- 
ism, while  at  times  employing  the  unusual  methods  of  the  pro- 
fessional evangelist,  may  well  return  to  the  employment  of 
certain  agencies  which  have  fallen  somewhat  into  disuse,  as  a 
constant  means  of  soul-winning.  Always  important  factors 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  they  are  destined  to  become  more 
efficient  and  powerful  instruments  in  securing  conversions. 
They  are  to  be  God's  sickles  for  God's  harvest  as  never  before. 
We  get  0  clue  to  what  is  needed  in  that  verse  descriptive  of 
the  early  church  (Acts  v.  42)  which  tells  us  that  "  Every  day, 
in  the  temple  and  at  home,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  to 
preach  Jesus  as  the  Christ"  This  suggests  the  threefold  need 
of  to-day,  as  well  as  of  the  time  when  these  words  were  writ- 
ten. It  hints  the  dormant  forces  that  must  be  brought  into  re- 
newed activity. 

There  must  be  an  evangelizing  home  life.  "At  home  they 
ceased  not  to  teach  and  to  preach  Jesus  as  the  Christ."  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  the  earliest  churches  were  in  the  homes. 
Men  "  went  from  house  to  house,  breaking  bread  "  in  memory 
of  the  Lord,  and  telling  the  story  of  his  life  and  death.  "  Sa- 
lute the  church  in  the  house  of  Nymphas,"  wrote  the  Apostle. 
Rhoda,  the  girl  who  went  to  the  gate  when  Peter  knocked, 
after  his  deliverance  from  prison;  and  little  Timothy,  the 
boy  convert  of  Lystra,  were  the  fruit  of  piety  in  the  hcmie- 
circle.  The  admirable  Jewish  home  training  in  religion  passed 
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over  into  Christian  households,  so  that  whole  families  were 
often  all  disciples.  What  we  call  the  church  was  simply  the 
expansion  cf  the  Christian  home,  a  larger  family,  and  de- 
pended for  its  power  on  fidelity  in  the  home. 

And  in  all  Christian  history  the  homt  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom. 
Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  host  were  brought  into 
the  Christian  life  in  childhood,  through  the  faith  and  work  of 
devout  parents.  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  America  have 
been  the  great  home  lands,  out  of  whose  Christian  households, 
where  the  father  has  been  the  high-priest  at  the  family  altar  in 
the  daily  devotion,  and  the  mother's  prayers  and  loving  training 
have  been  a  mighty  molding  power,  there  has  arisen  an  army  of 
valiant  workers  for  Christ.  In  the  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night," 
Burns  graphically  shows  how  the  Scottish  religion  was  rooted 
in  the  piety  of  the  home  life.  The  Piu"itan  households  in  Eng- 
land and  America  were  the  fruitful  nurseries  of  Christian  char- 
acter, out  cf  which  came  multitudes  into  the  church. 

But  of  late  years  there  has  been  manifest  an  alarming  ten- 
dency to  m  gleet  home  religion.  From  multitudes  of  Christian 
homes  the  family  altar  has  disappeared.  Life  is  at  such  high 
pressure,  there  is  such  a  rush  for  business  and  pleasure,  there 
is  no  time  to  pray  together.  Grace  at  meals  has  vanished  from 
many  family  tables:  it  is  too  old-fashioned  and  out-of-date. 
By  a  good  many  Christian  parents  the  religious  training  of 
children  is  handed  over  almost  entirely  to  the  Sunday-school 
and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies.  These  are  very  valuable 
aids  to  supplement  the  careful  and  thorough  home  training, 
but  they  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  careful  teaching  of 
truth  and  daily  drill  in  religious  duty  which  the  father  and 
mother  ought  to  give. 

The  new  evangelism  will  bring  us  back  to  realize  the  fact» 
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that,  if  our  churches  are  to  have  power  in  the  future,  if  they 
are  to  increase  in  numbers  and  in  a  sturdy  and  practical  piety, 
they  must  be  replenished  frc«n  an  evangelizing  home  life. 
Bushnell's  idea  of  "  Christian  Nurture  "  is  the  true  one,  and 
fathers  and  mothers  must  expect  to  lead  and  teach  and  train 
and  pray  their  children  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  the 
holy  work  which  has  been  intrusted  to  them  with  the  gift  of 
children.  They  should  aim  directly  at  developing  Christian 
faith  and  character  in  their  children,  lead  them  early  to  make 
personal  choice  of  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Master,  train  them  to 
love  the  church  by  habitual  attendance  there,  and  encourage 
them  to  /.ake  an  early  confession  of  him  by  imiting  with  his 
church.  If  there  are  ten  million  Christian  homes  in  our  coun- 
try, there  ought  to  be  at  least  a  million  young  Christians 
brought  into  the  church  this  year  as  the  natural  fruitage  of 
such  an  evangelizing  home  life. 

There  must  also  be  an  evangelising  pastorate  to  a  greater 
extent  than  has  ever  been  known  hitherto. 

The  ministry  of  Christ's  church  in  all  the  Christian  centiur- 
ies  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  faithful,  earnest  body  of  conse- 
crated men,  eager  to  do  Christ's  work,  and  trying  to  do  it 
in  the  best  way  possible.  There  have  been  exceptions,  of 
course;  corrupt  men,  in  high  places;  venal  men,  anxious  only 
for  temporal  rewards ;  indolent  men,  shirking  duty,  and  living 
as  much  at  their  ease  as  possible;  scheming  men,  insincere 
and  cunning  in  adroit  efforts  to  promote  their  selfish  ambi- 
tions. The  minister,  after  all,  is  only  human  nature  under  a 
black  frock.  Yet  these  are  the  comparatively  rare  exceptions. 
The  ministry  as  a  whole  is  a  hard-working,  self-denying,  thor- 
oughly earnest  army  of  Christian  soldiers,  with  hearts  set  on 
winning  the  greatest  possible  victories  for  the  kingdom  of 
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God.  There  is  nothing  they  so  much  long  f cm:  as  the  salvation 
of  men. 

Yet  they  have  often  been  sadly  hampered  by  tradition  or 
training,  so  that  their  arduous  efforts  have  failed  of  the  best 
results.  They  have  been  led  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  theolo- 
gy, or  upon  literary  finish,  or  upon  the  critical  study  of  the 
Bible,  or  tipon  various  forms  of  philanthropic  work.  All  these 
are  highly  important.  They  must  not  be  neglected,  and  ought 
to  receive  their  due  share  of  attention.  But  they  may  easily 
absorb  so  much  time  and  thought  as  to  divert  attention  and 
effort  from  the  main  object  of  the  ministry,  viz.  the  ingather- 
ing and  upbuilding  of  Christians.  The  minister  is,  first  of  all, 
a  "fisher  of  men."  That  is  his  special  vocation.  He  is  sent 
to  make  disciples.  It  is  his  business  to  get  men  to  believe  in 
Christ,  to  enlist  them  into  Christ's  service,  and  then  to  develop 
them  into  a  strong  and  splendid  manhood  after  Christ's  pat- 
tern. No  delights  of  study,  no  ambition  to  be  a  master  of 
style,  no  fad  of  social  reconstruction,  should  be  allowed  to 
turn  him  aside  from  this  main  object  of  his  life-work.  It  is 
time  that  wc  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  a  pastor  must  be  all 
the  time  aiming  at  immediate  results  in  winning  souls.  He 
ought  to  become  an  expert  in  convincing  men  of  tlieir  duty 
and  privilege  in  respect  to  a  religious  life,,  and  in  persuading 
them  to  be  outspoken  Christians.  And  if  anything  would 
arouse  us  to  the  necessity  for  this,  it  would  seem  that  the  ap- 
palling rows  of  zeros  in  the  columns  of  additions  to  the 
churches  on  confession  of  faith  in  all  our  denominations  would 
do  it.  It  would  seem  that  with  many  ministers  the  winning  of 
souls  to  Christ  has  become  a  "  lost  art." 

Now  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  young  pastor  at  Ephesus,  said, 
"  Do  the  work  of  an  evangelist."  He  did  not  say,  "  Wait  for 
an  evangelist  to  come  along  to  do  the  work  for  you."     He 
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did  not  say,  "  Send  for  Apdlos,  for  he  is  a  mighty  man,  and 
you  may  expect  a  great  revival  when  he  gets  upon  the  field." 
On  the  contrary,  his  message  was,  "  Do  the  evangelizing  your- 
self." And  I  think  the  injunction  of  the  wise  apostle  to  all 
our  pastors  would  be  the  same  to-day,  "  Do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist."  Plan  for  ingathering.  Aim  at  results.  Drive 
home  the  truth  to  the  conscience  and  heart  as  a  whaler  drives 
home  his  harpoon,  and  then  hang  on  to  your  man  till  you 
bring  him  in  after  all  his  struggle  against  the  truth.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  can  be  done  if  pastors  set  themselves 
resolutely  to  the  work.  When  they  are  more  interested  in 
men  than  in  newspapers,  or  pet  doctrines,  or  hobbies,  or  their 
own  ease,  they  will  woric  persistently  to  enlist  them  for  Christ, 
and  they  w^ill  succeed. 

Nothing  ought  to  satisfy  a  pastor — ^no  literary  success,  no 
fame  as  a  champion  of  doctrine,  no  ecstatic  experience — which 
does  not  include  success  in  winning  souls.  That  was  an  in- 
structive incident  at  Northfield,  when  a  minister  rose  in  one 
of  the  great  summer  meetings  and  with  glowing  face  said, 
"  Brethren,  I  have  been  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  for 
five  years!"  Quick  as  a  flash,  Mr.  Moody  turned  his  search- 
ing eye  upon  him,  and  asked,  "  How  many  souls  did  you 
bring  into  the  church  last  year?"  "I  don't  know,"  was  the 
hesitating  reply.  "Did  you  save  any?"  persisted  Mr.  Moody. 
"  I  cannot  say  I  did,"  was  the  regretful  answer.  "We  don't 
want  any  more  mountain-top  experiences  like  that,"  said  the 
faithful  i^Ioody.  "  If  a  man  gets  up  so  high  that  he  can't 
reach  down  and  get  hold  of  sinners,  there's  something  wrong." 

There  must  be  also  an  evangelising  church.  This  does  not 
mean  a  church  that  plans  for  what  we  call  evangelistic  ser- 
vices; nor  one  that  delights  in  having  its  pastor  do  all  the 
evangelizing  for  it.    But  it  means  a  church  that  sets  itself  with 
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^1  its  heart,  and  with  all  its  energy,  at  the  work  ol  converting 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  and  bringing  them  into  its 
membership  as  active  participants  in  the  work  of  Christ's  king- 
dom. This  is  what  a  church  is  for.  It  is  organized  not  mere- 
ly for  cooperative  worship,  but  for  cooperative  work  as  well. 
And  the  latter  should  be  threefold:  the  culture  of  personal 
Christian  life,  by  united  study  and  mutual  help;  the  ministry 
of  loving  service  to  the  needy ;  and  work  for  the  salvaticm  of 
others.  And  of  these  three,  the  last  is  foremost  in  importance. 
It  is  the  especial  commission  of  our  Lord.  His  intent  has 
been  well  expressed  in  the  striking  phrase  "the  church  is  a 
Society  of  Saviours." 

And  this  work  must  be  carried  on  by  every  method  possible. 
There  is  preventive  work  to  be  done.  We  must  get  the  start 
of  the  powers  of  evil  by  preempting  young  souls  with  gospel 
influences  before  the  devil  gets  his  clutch  firmly  fixed  upon 
them.  The  Sunday-school  should  be  a  training-school  of  char- 
acter, in  which  children  should  be  drilled  in  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth  and  practice.  The  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety should  be  a  nursery  of  faith  and  life  in  the  young  peo- 
ple, developing  in  them  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  service.  And 
out  of  them  both  there  should  be  a  constant  stream  of  mem- 
bers into  the  church.  These  are  most  important  aids  in  the 
great  work  when  rightly  used.  An  evangelizing  church  will 
not  neglect  them,  nor  leave  them  to  be  carried  on  bv  a  few 
while  the  majority  never  come  near  them.  The  whole  church 
will  realize  that  these  are  valuable  instruments  for  its  special 
work,  and  will  rally  to  encourage  and  support  them,  swell- 
ing their  numbers,  and  assisting  in  the  work.  The  ^ame  may 
be  said  of  a  still  later  agency  for  service  that  has  risen  into 
prominence  in  many  of  our  churches — ^the  Brotherhood  of  Anr 
drew  and  Philip,  which  enlists  men  in  special  work  for  men, 
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and  which  has  vindicated  its  right  to  be  by  its  signal  useful- 
ness in  uianv  churches. 

*  • 

But  the  evangelizing  church  has  a  still  more  important  and 
fruitful  method  of  service  in  its  g^reat  aim  of  saving  men; 
that  is  the  direct  personal  effort  of  its  individual  Christians. 
Every  member  should  undertake  to  be  a  soul-winner.  Each 
should  live  so  manifestly  under  the  mastery  of  Qirist,  order- 
ing the  conduct  according  to  his  principles,  and  showing  his 
spirit  in  all  the  relationships  of  life,  that  the  example  would 
draw  others  toward  the  same  way  of  life.  Each  shjuld  be  a 
glad  witness-bearer  for  the  Master,  cheerfully  giving  testi- 
mony to  the  helpfulness,  the  powier,  and  the  joy  of  having 
Christ  in  the  life.  And  each  should  have  courage  enough,  and 
earnestness  enough,  to  invite  others  to  enter  the  way  of  life, 
and  persuade  them  to  come  into  the  family  of  Christ.  It  would 
seem  as  though  some  Christians  found  it  easier  to  ask  their 
friends  to  join  a  university  extension  class  than  to  enter  the 
school  of  Christ;  easier  perhaps  to  ask  them  to  join  a  pro- 
gressive-euchre party,  or  a  box-party  at  the  theater,  than  to 
come  into  that  circle  that  seeks  to  learn  of  Christ  the  way  of 
the  ideal  life,  and  that  seeks  to  make  of  our  world  a  king- 
dom of  heaven.  That  will  no  longer  be,  when  each  Christian 
has  a  passion  for  souls  like  that  which  moved  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who  in  one  brief  chapter  repeats  five  times  his  eager 
longing  in  the  phrase  "  if  I  might  save  some." 

Nor  is  it  expecting  impossibilities  to  look  forward  to  the  en- 
listment of  all  our  members  in  the  direct  work  of  ingathering. 
.They  can  do  it  if  they  will.  Even  the  humblest  and  weakest 
has  a  power  which  will  produce  results  in  this  direction.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  had  a  rare  power  of  getting  his  members  to  engage 
jn  this  individual  work,  and  the  growth  of  his  immense  church 
was  due  in  large  measure  to  this.     Mr.  Moody  laid  great 
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stress  on  trie  importance  of  this,  and  had  great  faith  that  he 
would  see  immediate  fruit  from  it.  He  tells  us  that  when  he 
was  superintendent  of  his  great  Sunday-school  in  Chicago,  a 
teacher  came  to  him  one  day,  saying  that  he  was  seriously  ill 
and  had  been  ordered  away  from  Chicago,  and  that  his  g^reat 
grief  was  that,  of  his  class  of  twenty  young  ladies,  not  one  was 
a  professed  Christian,  and  he  had  never  asked  one  of  them 
to  become  one.  "  Let  us  go  and  see  tbem  now,"  said  Moody ; 
and  before  the  astonished  teacher  could  realize  it,  a  carriage 
was  ordered,  and  the  two  men  were  on  the  way  to  make  the 
rounds  of  that  class.  With  tearful  eyes  and  kindly  words, 
that  teacher  presented  the  duty  and  privilege  to  each  of  those 
young  ladies,  and  urged  as  his  last  and  perhaps  his  dying  re- 
quest that  each  should  at  once  become  a  Christian,  and  an 
open  and  declared  Christian.  They  melted  at  his  entreaty. 
Next  day  they  were  all  at  the  station  to  see  him  off  with  tender 
farewells,  and  every  one  of  that  class  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  became  a  Christian  and  a  member  of  Christ's  church. 

Note  a  single  illustration  of  what  an  earnest  chufch  can  do 
in  this  direction  if  it  will.  A  short  time  since  a  distinguished 
pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  active  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  country,  presented  this  matter  with  great  clear- 
ness and  power  to  his  people,  and  asked  for  the  enlistment  of 
special  workers,  each  of  whom  should  endeavor  to  bring  one 
new  member  into  the  church  at  the  next  commtmion.  One 
hundred  and  nineteen  members  gave  him  their  names  for  this 
service;  and  at  the  next  communion  he  had  the  joy  of  wel- 
coming one  hundred  and  thirty-six  new  members  into  his 
church  as  the  result  of  this  effort.  This  was  not  only  glorious 
in  itself,  but  better  for  the  church  and  community  than  if  the 
same  result  had  been  produced  by  special  meetings  under  a 
professional  evan^ielist. 
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There  is  need  of  such  evangelizing  churches  to-day.  Never 
was  the  call  for  earnest,  self-sacrificing  action  louder  or  mcwe 
urgent  than  now.  The  sordid  ideals  that  creep  in  with  our 
enormous  material  prosperity  seem  to  have  benumbed  and  par- 
alyzed many  in  our  churches.  And  they  have  increased  the 
spiritual  indiflFerence  and  worldliness  outside  of  our  churches. 
To  many  people  the  chief  good  is  Money ;  and  Pleasure  is  the 
second.  For  these  two  things  many  live,  at  an  awful  sacrifice 
of  principle,  character,  mai^KXxl.  From  many  quarters  we 
hear  the  lament  over  shrinking  congregations  in  the  churches, 
and  greater  difficulty  in  enlisting  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  imconverted.  Men  and  women  are  in  danger  of  being 
animalizefl  by  greed  and  selfishness,  and  in  the  rush  for  mere 
worldly  pleasures  they  make  an  awful  waste  of  the  better  life. 
And  with  the  depression  of  moral  life  in  the  community,  vice 
and  crime  increase  in  prevalence  and  intensity.  There  has  re- 
cently been  an  appalling  increase  of  murder,  lynching,  suicide, 
theft,  embezzlement,  divorce,  and  gross  immorality.  Our 
great  cities  have  plague-spots  in  them  where  one  might  think 
he  was  in  Sodom.  And  all  this  means  ruin  for  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  save  these  thousands  plunging  down- 
ward to  unspeakable  disaster?  Yes,  Qirist  is  equal  to  the 
emergency.  He  can  save  unto  the  uttermost  every  lost  one 
who  will  turn  to  him.  He  can  save  our  cities.  He  can  save 
the  world.  What  he  asks  is  the  hearty  cooperation  of  every 
f<rflower. 

And  when  the  new  evangelism  enlists  all  these  forces  in 
earnest  wcTk  with  him,  and  we  have  an  evangelizing  home  life, 
an  evangelizing  pastorate,  and  an  evangelizing  church  every* 
where,  we  shall  see  marvelous  triumphs  for  his  kingdom. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

NOTES. 

A  QUESTION  IN  CASUISTRY. 

A  GIFT  of  $100,000  to  the  American  Board  of  Conunissioa- 
ers  for  Foreign  Missions  by  the  founder  and  chief  promoter 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  adds  new  flame  to  the  disctissions 
which  have  been  going  on  for  several  years  concerning  the 
question  of  the  rightfulness  and  expediency  of  using  for  be- 
nevolent purposes  money  coming  from  sources  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  tainted  with  dishonor.  The  question  divides  itself 
into  two:  1.  Has  the  money  of  the  contributor  really  been 
obtained  by  dishonest  methods  ?  2.  Is  it  clear  that  money  ob- 
tained by  questionable  business  methods  cannot  rightfully  be 
accepted  by  the  agents  of  benevolent  institutions?  We  shall 
make  progress  better  by  considering  the  second  of  these  first- 

This  question  was  discussed  in  a  very  practical  manner  by 
Paul  in  First  Corinthians,  in  reply  to  the  question,  whether  it 
were  lawful  to  eat  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols.  The 
answer  given,  is  that,  out  of  regard  to  ignorant  lookers-on 
whose  consciences  were  weak,  it  was  expedient,  in  certain 
cases,  to  pay  respect  to  their  infirmities  and  abstain  from  the 
practice.  But  in  general  he  defends  the  practice  of  eating 
"  whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  shambles  "  and  "  asking  no  ques- 
tion for  conscience'  sake."  Paul's  discussion  of  this  question 
brings  out  the  very  important  principle,  that  a  gift  cannot  be 
considered  wholly  in  itself.  The  believer  may  partake  of  the 
feast  of  an  unbeliever  without  compromising  himself,  if  no 
questions  be  asked.  But  if  the  host  ostensibly  advertises  his 
meat  as  that  which  has  been  offered  to  idols,  the  guest  may  be 
put  in  such  a  position  that  he  should  decline  to  partake,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  misunderstanding  and  the  seeming  approval  of 
evil.  The  whole  drift  of  the  discussion  in  the  first  few  chap- 
ters of  First  Corinthians,  however,  is  designed  to  warn  be- 
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lievers  against  going  into  extended  questions  of  casuistry,  to 
lay  down  hard-and-fast  rules  of  conduct.  We  cannot  live  in 
the  world  and  separate  ourselves  entirely  from  it.  Good  and 
evil  are  so  inextricably  mixed  in  human  society,  that,  if  one 
goes  too  far  in  questioning  the  motives  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  to  deal  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  he  will  find  himself 
so  entangled  in  puzzling  questions  of  casuistry  that  all  activ- 
ity will  be  paralyzed. 

While  it  may  be  clear  that  the  gift  of  a  saloonkeeper  or  of 
erne  who  rents  his  property  for  immoral  purposes  might  be 
bestowed  upon  a  church  or  benevolent  society  in  such  a  way 
as  to  close  their  mouths  against  testifying  to  the  evil  of  his 
practices,  when  of  course  the  gifts  should  be  rejected,  it  is  not 
clear  that  it  is  expedient  or  right  to  question  every  g^ft  too 
minutely,  lest  we  get  into  questions  of  casuistry  where  the  lines 
of  evidence  are  too  attenuated  to  be  of  any  practical  value. 
For  example,  a  large  and  most  respectable  class  of  Chris- 
tians feel  that  they  cannot  raise  hops,  because  hops  are  largely 
used  in  the  brewing  of  beer;  nor  barley,  because  its  price  is 
enhanced  by  the  demand  for  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  dis- 
tilled liquors.  Among  the  Friends  the  members  are  asked  at 
their  quarterly  meetings,  if  they  use  tobacco  or  raise  it  for 
sale.  In  case  they  can  not  answer  in  the  negative,  they  are 
admonished.  Before  slavery  was  abolished,  many  radical  re- 
formers regarded  the  use  of  sugar  as  a  sin,  because  it  was 
largely  raised  by  slave  labor.  In  those  days  there  were  many 
who  not  only  would  not  fellowship  a  slaveholder,  but  they 
would  not  fellowship  one  who  would  fellowship  a  slaveholder, 
and  so  on  to  an  indefinite  number  of  degrees. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  operations  through  which 
wealth  is  produced  are  so  complex  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
investigate  them  so  as  to  disentangle  all  the  questionable  deal- 
ings that  have  been  employed.  Consequently  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  the  agents  of  benevolent  societies  to  take  the  re- 
sp<Hisibility  of  rejecting  gifts,  except  in  very  plain  cases,  such 
as  were  mentioned  at  the  outset,  where  the  evident  intent  is  to 
embarrass  the  recipient.     A  striking  case  of  a  supersensitive 
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conscience  in  such  matters  came  to  light  two  or  three  >«ars 
ago,  when  Tolstoy's  "  Resurrection  "  had  been  translated  into 
English,  on  condition  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  should  be 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  Doukhabours  in  Canada.  As  a 
result,  some  thousands  of  dollars  were  turned  over  to  the 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England  who  had  pro- 
moted the  project.  But  he,  upwi  reading  the  book,  found 
some  passages  in  it  which  he  thought  were  calculated  to  pro- 
mote lascivious  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  young  readers ;  and 
upon  that  accoimt  judged  it  immoral  to  receive  the  gift,  and 
returned  it  to  the  publishers.  In  this  case  the  majority  of 
readers  would  probably  question  the  judgement  of  the  cen- 
sor, and  say  that  he  had  improperly  exalted  himself,  and  over- 
estimated the  value  of  his  own  judgment. 

This  leads  us  to  consideration  of  the  first  question,  relating 
to  the  justification  of  the  business  methods  by  which  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  has  attained  success.  Are  those  methods 
so  clearly  unjust  that  the  Company  must  be  c<Misidered  so  far 
out  of  the  pale  of  common  honesty  that,  to  have  dealings  with 
them,  is  to  make  a  compact  with  the  devil? 

A  few  plain  statements  of  facts  which  are  too  often  over- 
looked by  those  who  are  denouncing  Mr.  Rockefeller  beyond 
measure  will  tend  to  clarify  our  views  upon  this  subject. 

1.  It  is  a  condition  that  confronts  the  country,  and  not  a 
theory.  Modern  instruments  of  production  and  distribution 
are  not  what  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  The  whole  trend  of 
business  during  the  last  half-century  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  cheapening  products  for  the  general  public  through  large 
combinations  of  capital,  which  are  able  to-  eliminate  super- 
numerary agencies  and  make  more  economical  use  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  science.  The  present  cheapness  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  of  many  of  the  luxuries  which  are 
widely  diffused  cannot  be  secured  by  the  old-time  processes 
of  individual  production  and  of  haphazard  methods  of  distri- 
bution. This  is  seen  to  be  especially  true  in  the  production  of 
textile  fabrics,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  in  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  both  upon  land  and  water. 
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2.    The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  simply  one  of  a  large 
number  of  corporations  which,  by  careful  organization,  close 
attention  to  the  details  of  its  business  in  effecting  a  series  of 
small  savings,  and  by  the  skillful  utilization  of  modem  inven- 
tions and  discoveries,  has  succeeded  in  greatly  cheapening  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  mass  of  the  people.    It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  question   the  statement,  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
is  producing  better,  safer,  and  cheaper  oil  than  could  be  pro- 
duced by  a  large  number  of  independent  organizations  work- 
ing at  cross-purposes  with  each  other.    This  has  been  accom- 
plished largely  by  economies  in  transportation,  in  processes  of 
refitting,  and  in  the  skillful  utilization  of  all  the  by-products 
of  the  crude  oil.    If  now  this  be  the  case,  it  is  a  dictate  of  phil- 
anthropy that  the  people's  interests  should  be  guarded,  rather 
than  the  alleged  interests  of  rival  competitors,  who  wish  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  manufacture  with  little  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 

3.  The  bitter  denunciations  of  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  which  fill  the  press  are  largely  made 
upon  the  basis  of  insinuations,  slanders,  and  probably  per- 
juries of  opponents,  which  are  persistently  repeated  without 
proper  examination  of  the  actual  facts  in  the  case.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  has  not  been  proved  guilty  of  any  practices 
nx>re  serious  than  that  of  underselling  competitors,  and  of 
Having  at  one  time  received  rebates  from  the  railroad  compan- 
ies upon  transportation  of  freight  which  they  were  overanx- 
ious to  get.  The  passions  of  the  general  public  are  being  in- 
flamed in  this  case  by  ex-parte  testimony,  which  is  received 
with  favor  because  of  the  general  jealousy  almost  universally 
exercised  towards  those  who  are  more  prosperous  than  the 
nvass  of  the  people. 

4.  The  large  dividends  returned  to  the  holders  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  stock,  as  compared  with  those  distributed  to  the  hold- 
ers of  many  other  large  corporations,  like  that  of  the  Steel 
Company  for  example,  are  largely  due  to  the  fact,  that  the 
stock  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  not  been  inflated 
^y  those  fictitious  increments  of  stock   which  are   desig^d 
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to  conceal  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  stock  ol  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  has  never  been  manipulated  in  Wall  Street. 
The  Company  has  strictly  adhered  to  one  thing, — ^the  produc- 
tion, the  collection,  the  refining,  and  the  distribution  of  a 
natural  product  whose  occurrence  is  so  irregular,  and  the 
continuance  of  whose  supply  is  so  uncertain,  that  small  capi- 
talists cannot  undertake  the  risk  of  supplying  the  public  de- 
mand. To  meet  the  recent  demands  in  Kansas  for  the  eco- 
nomical collection  of  oil  in  places  where  it  can  be  refined  and 
distributed  has  demanded  the  expenditure  of  several  million 
dollars  in  advance  of  any  return,  with  the  probability  that 
much  of  this  permanent  investment  will  prove  useless  in  a 
few  years,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  fields  of  production. 

5.  The  large  returns  of  profit  to  the  managers  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  are  derived  from  a  very  small  mar- 
gin of  profit  upon  an  enormous  business.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  offhand  that  this  margin  of  profit  should  be  further  di- 
minished, for  it  is  already  shaved  down  so  thin  that  it  is  hard 
to  split  it  again,  lest  it  should  ccMne  out  with  a  margin  of  loss, 
which  would  be  a  calamity  of  the  first  class,  not  only  to  the 
owners  of  the  stock,  but  to  the  vast  army  of  contented  em- 
ployees (we  believe  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  never 
had  a  strike),  and  to  the  general  public,  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  steady  supply,  and  the  high  quality  of  the  product 
produced.  We  cannot  safely  judge  the  profits  of  a  business 
corporation  of  to-day  by  those  of  a  private  company  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  for  they  are  made  upon  a  very  much  smaller 
margin. 

6.  Most  of  the  denunciation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
for  obtaining  lower  rates  for  the  transportation  of  oil  than  its 
competitors  were  able  to  do  overlooks  a  most  important  fact, 
namely,  that  a  public  carrier  like  a  railroad  can  afford  to  haul 
large  quantities  of  through  freight  cheaper  than  it  can  small 
quantities  of  way  freight.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Rockefeller 
(1872)  is  charged  with  having  received  rebates  from  the  rail- 
roads he  was  daily  shipping  "  from  Cleveland  to  New  York 
sixty  carloads  of  oil."    As  a  well-informed  writer  has  rccentir 
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ssdd,  "  By  moving  these  cars  in  solid  trains,  the  time  for  a 
round  trip  was  reduced  from  thirty  days  to  ten  days,  the  num- 
ber of  cars  needed  was  reduced  from  1,800  to  600,  and  the 
investment  in  cars  from  $900,000  to  $300,000.  To  charge  the 
same  price  for  transportation  which  costs  less  is  not  to  main- 
tain equal  rates;  it  is  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  small  ship- 
ments, to  furnish  a  service  which  costs  more  at  the  same  price 
as  one  that  costs  less." 

7.  The  unmeasured  denunciation  of  the  railroads  for  mak- 
ing favorable  terms  for  the  transportation  of  the  oil  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  is  not  based  upon  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, but  largely  upon  the  opinions  of  inexperienced  persons 
who  are  sitting  in  judgment  upon  business  methods  of  which 
they  have  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge.  The  equitable  ad- 
justment of  railroad  tariffs  can  be  made  only  by  experts.  Apart 
from  the  judgment  of  competent  and  honest  experts,  the  gen- 
eral public  can  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  real 
equities  of  railroad  rates.  The  bill  before  Congress  to  commit 
the  regulation  of  railroad  rates  to  such  a  body  of  experts  is  an 
important  move  in  the  right  direction.  But  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  knowledge  of  the  exigencies  of  railroad  trafiic,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  clergymen,  the  ordinary  editor,  and  we 
may  say  the  ordinary  legislator  are  competent  to  lay  down  the 
law  upon  the  subject.  In  doing  so,  they  are  venturing  upon 
ground  where  "angels  might  well  fear  to  tread,"  and  are  in  grav- 
est danger  of  heaping  denunciation  upon  the  heads  of  conscien- 
tious and  upright  business  men  whose  chief  distinction  is  that 
they  know  better  what  is  for  the  public's  good  than  the  public 
itself  does,  and  have  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions  to 
go  forward  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends  in  the  face  of 
great  misunderstanding  and  unjust  obloquy.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
testifies  under  oath  in  court,  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  never  received  "special  advantage  [from  the  railroad 
companies]  for  which  it  did  not  give  full  compensation."  In 
the  specific  cases  which  came  before  the  courts,  this  statement 
was  fully  confirmed;  and  any  one  can  satisfy  himself  of  its 
truth  by  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence.    Such  study  has  con- 
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vinced  us  that  the  head  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  a 
most  conspicuous  target  of  misdirected  and  unjust  public 
opinion. 

But  even  if  this  judgment  is  incorrect,  it  is  clearly  too  much 
to  ask  of  the  agents  of  our  benevolent  societies  that  they  should 
set  themselves  up  as  keepers  of  the  consciences  of  the  great 
captains  of  industry,  through  whose  untiring  labors  and  ven- 
turesome enterprises  the  marvelous  prosperity  of  the  present 
century  is  secured,  and  the  general  wealth  of  the  people  so 
largely  increased. 


RAILROAD   RATES. 

The  qucw^tion  of  governmental  control  of  railroad  rates  has 
become  a  burning  one.  Attention  is  centered  on  freight  rates, 
which  are  seen  t6  have  almost  unlimited  power  over  the 
growth  of  industries.  Discriminations  may  close  the  factories 
of  one  town  and  boom  those  of  another.  TKey  may  multiply 
the  profits  ct  one  coal-mine  and  compel  the  owners  of  another 
to  abandon  it.  Discriminations  to  a  particular  shipper  may 
enable  him  to  drive  his  competitors  out  of  business,  and  event- 
ually get  control  of  that  whole  line  of  industry.  The  cost  of 
transportation  enters  so  largely  into  the  price  of  goods  that 
our  domestic  railroad  rates  for  freight  have  vastly  more  in- 
fluence on  our  industries  than  that  of  the  tariff.  The  very 
life  of  many  industries  depends  on  the  assurance  of  equal  and 
reasonable  rates  for  transportation.  Hence  there  are  powerful 
and  concentrated  interests  bringing  pressure  on  Congress  to 
provide  for  official  control  of  these  rates.  They  are  likely  to 
succeed  in  spite  of  the  insistence  of  railroad  managers  that 
they  alone  should  fix  rates. 

Were  there  adequate  forces  acting  upon  them  to  insure  their 
fixing  reasonable  rates,  the  matter  might  be  left  to  their  expert 
wisdom.  1  here  is  no  such  force  in  competition,  for  we  have 
found  railroads  to  be  essentially  monopolies.  Agreements 
have  well  nigh  obliterated  what  used  to  be  thought  "corn- 
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petuig  points."    There  is  little  restraint  left  on  the  n}anagers 
except  the  fear  of  destroying  the  industries  that  furnish  traf- 
fic.   No  far-seeing  manager  will  charge  more  than  "  the  traffic 
will  bear."     Where  there  is  real  competition,  this  principle 
will  no  doubt  keep  charges  close  to  what  is  fair  and  reason- 
able.   It  also  puts  limits  to  the  rate  of  any  monopoly,  but  lim- 
its far  above  what  is  reasonable.    The  self-interest  of  a  monop- 
oly is  not  a  satisfactory  safeguard  of  the  rights  of  the  public. 
That  charges  for  freight  have  come  as  nearly  to  a  reason- 
able rate  as  we  find  them  to-day  is  not  due  to  the  self-interest 
of  the  railroads,  or  their  regard  for  what  is  a  fair  rate,  but  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  strenuous  exertion  of  large  shippers 
who  had  enough  at  stake  to  make  effective  resistance  against 
extortion.     This  seems  to  be  made  perfectly  evident  by  the 
facts  in  regard  to  passenger  rates.    For  half  a  century,  to  take 
a  concrete  example  from  one  famous  road,  the  local  passenger 
rate  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  has  been  two  cents  a 
mile.    In  that  period  the  charge  on  the  same  road  for  trans- 
porting freight  has  been  reduced  from  3.27  cents  per  ton  per 
mile  to  .68  of  a  cent.    This  road  carries  freight  for  a  little 
more  than  one-fifth  the  former  rate,  but  continues  its  old  pas- 
senger rate  unaltered. 

No  doubt  the  railroad's  expense  in  handling  freight  has 
been  diminished  by  inventions  and  improvements  much  more 
than  has  liie  cost  of  carrying  passengers.  But  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  passen- 
ger traffic.  If  the  roads  can  make  a  profit  on  freight  after 
such  enormous  reductions  in  rate,  it  must  be  that  they  could 
considerably  lower  their  passenger  fares,  and  still  make  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  When  some  great  excursion  is  planned  like 
a  meeting  ci  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  or  the  Educa- 
tional Association,  rates  are  usually  put  far  below  this  New 
York  Central  rate.  These  two  considerations  are  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  passenger  rates  may  justly  be  styled  "  unrea- 
sonable." Some  roads  have  a  lower  tariff  than  formerly,  but 
in  Michigan,  as  earlier  in  Texas,  this  has  been  brought  about, 
not  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  railroads,  but  by  legislative 
Vol.  LXII.     No.  246.     12 
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compulsion.  Shippers  of  freight  on  a  large  scale  can  contend 
with  a  road  for  a  fair  rate.  A  passenger  is  in  no  position  to 
enter  upon  such  a  struggle.  Is  there  any  other  fcM-ce  than  gov- 
ernment authority  that  can  assure  the  public  of  reasonabk 
passenger  rates? 

Olivet  College,  Mich.  W.  E.  C  Wright. 


BRITISH   THEOLOGY   AND   PHILOSOPHY. 

A  NEW  and  important  work  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Flint 
is  "  Philosophy  as  Scientia  Sdentiarum."  *  It  is  highly  char- 
acteristic of  him.  It  shows  him  to  be — as  the  world  knows 
him — no  mere  professor  of  divinity,  but  the  man  who,  in  un- 
exampled fashion,  has,  for  a  generation,  maintained,  in  fall 
view  of  his  countrymen,  the  ideal  and  type  of  European  schol- 
ar. To  have  done  this  is,  in  some  respects,  an  even  greater 
service  than  the  works  be  has  given  us ;  for  it  means  a  valuable 
corrective  to  the  radical  defects  of  the  provincialism  and  insu- 
larity of  so  much  of  our  theological  thought  and  writing. 

The  present  work  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  "  The  Philos- 
ophy of  History  in  Europe."  It  opens  with  a  lengthy  and 
most  interesting  chapter  on  "Philosophy  as  Scientia  Scien- 
tiarum,"  after  which  the  work  is  devoted  to  "A  History  of 
the  Qassifications  of  the  Sciences,"  a  subject  which  has  long 
claimed  Professor  Flint's  interest.  The  whole  book  is  most 
enjoyable  to  a  philosophical  student,  and  will  yield  profit  and 
pleasure  to  many  such  students  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
The  opening  chapter  "  is  meant  to  be  a  plea  for  philosophy 
as  the  legitimate  but  often  disavowed  and  insulted  queen  of 
the  sciences."  And  an  excellent  plea  it  is,  containing  mudi 
that  might  prove  a  wholesome  corrective  to  the  chilling  and 
limiting  effects  of  much  modem  specialism.  I  find  myself  in 
cordial  agreement  with  the  author's  contentions  against  the 
blind  and  unillumined  positions  of  the  positivist  dwdlers  in  th« 

*  Edinburgh  and  Londcm:  WilUam  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1904.  Pp. 
X,  840.    lite.  6d.,  net. 
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ifalkys  of  science.  If  one  has  philosophical  cUvei^eiices  from 
the  author,  all  is  here  so  just,  balanced,  and  convincingly  trtir, 
that  these  are  nowise  Kkely  to  come  at  all  into  view.  Whether 
from  inadvertence  or  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  sentences  on 
page  68  are  almost  wholly  repetitive  of  those  which  make  up 
page  30  and  the  closing  part  of  page  29.  So  is  page  60  of 
page  34. 

Professor  Flint's  "  History  of  Classifications  of  the  Sciences  " 
deals  with  the  subject  under  the  following  headings :  "  From 
Plato  to  the  Renaissance  " ;  "  From  the  Renaissance  to  Kant " ; 
"  From  Kant  to  De  Tracy  " ;  "  From  Bentham  to  Gioberti  " ; 
"  From  Whewell  to  Zeller  " ;  "  From  Bain  to  Wundt " ;  "From 
Masaryk  to  Karl  Pearson";  "From  Paul  Janet  to  Present 
Time."  There  are  many  good  things  in  each  of  these  chapters, 
and  for  them  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  may  be  con- 
fidently recommended  to  turn  to  the  work  itself.  Only  a  few 
points  can  be  touched  upon  here,  though  we  are  so  grateful  for 
thitf  book  that  one  had  rather  commend  it  without  detailed 
comment.  The  portions  on  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  admirable. 
But  I  think  the  treatment  of  the  Sciences  by  Boethius  should 
net  have  been  omitted.  Also  the  "  Angelic  Doctor,"  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  has,  on  occasion,  spoken  more  finely  and 
suggestively  on  the  general  order  of  the  sdenoes  than  has 
St.  Bona  Ventura,  whose  line  of  thought  is  here  given.  That, 
however,  is  a  small  matter,  and  matter  only  of  opinion.  The 
criticisms  on  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Leibniz  are  as  interesting  as  is 
the  brief  and  much  more  appreciative  reference  to  Vico.  The 
remarks  on  Kant  are  relevant  and  just, — ^indeed  the  criticisms 
of  particular  schemes  and  authors  are,  throughout  the  whole 
book,  singularly  just.  After  Krug  and  D'  Alembert,  we  are 
brought  to  Fichte,  to  Schelling,  and  to  Hegel,  all  of  whom  are 
admirably  dealt  with.  Nothing  could  better  show  Professor 
Flint's  rare  and  genuine  interest  in  the  subject  than  the  appre- 
dativeness,  independence,  and  discrimination  of  his  treatment 
of  Hegel,  whether  one  agrees  with  every  point  in  it  or  not.  He 
has  threaded  his  way  through  thorny  and  difficult  paths  ex* 
oeedingly  well. 
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Passing  over  Bentham,  Coleridge,  and  certain  Italian  vrrit- 
ers, — ^among  whom  are  Roniagnosi  and  Ventura, — ^we  come 
upon  a  criticism  of  Comte's  classification  of  the  sciences.  The 
criticism  is,  in.  the  main,  not  new,  but  everything  is  put  in 
Professor  Flint's .  own  independent  way  and  is  exceedingly 
well  and  clearly  put.  Soon  afterwards  we  are  favored  with 
some  criticisms  of  the  views  of  those  two  interesting  Italian 
philosophers,  Rosmini  and  Gioberti.  The  next  section  of  the 
work  opens  with  a  criticism  of  Whewell's  scheme,  and  gives 
shortly  thereafter,  the  similar  scheme  of  Dove.  When  we 
arrive  at  Sir  William  Hamilton,  it  is  to  find  one  of  the 
most  sweeping  criticisms  in  the  book,  his  scheme  being  de- 
scribed as  "erroneous  from  beginning  to  end— erroneous  in 
its  root  and  in  all  its  ramifications."  One  is  pleased  to  see  that 
Professor  Flint  is  also  critical  of  Renouvier,  of  whom  he  has 
elsewhere  spoken  so  sympathetically.  Herbert  Spencer's  classi- 
fication is  ably  dealt  with  here.  In  the  next  section,  Wundt  is 
among  those  dealt  with.  Karl  Pearson  is  among  those  treated 
of  in  the  next  section.  The  criticism  is  severe,  but  certainly 
none  too  severe  for  that  "rash  and  random"  author.  Paul 
Janet  heads  the  closing  section,  and  the  notice  of  him  by  Dn 
Flint  is  one  of  the  most  appreciative  in  the  book.  Already, 
however,  I  have  said  enough  to  show  readers  of  the  Biblio- 
THECA  Sacra  the  character  of  this  remarkable  book,  which 
will  amply  repay  the  study  of  all  who  are  interested  in  its  im- 
portant subject.    The  publishers'  part  of  the  work  is  perfect. 

A  volume  of  sermons  entitled  "  Faith  and  Knowledge  "  by 
W.  R.  Inge,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Hertford  College, 
Oxford,^  may  be  noticed  here.  For  there  is  theology  in  them 
as  there  is  not  in  many  volumes  of  sermons.  And  it  is  on  their 
theological  side  I  shall  here  touch,  having  noticed  them  eth- 
ically elsewhere.  But,  first,  I  take  leave  to  express  doubt  whether 
the  world  realizes  what  it  owes  to  the  men  who  print  sermons. 
They  put  themselves  in  hazard,  for  what  are  a  man's  sermons 
without  him?  Yet  his  personality  you  cannot  put  into  the 
printed  page.  Still,  who  would  want  the  sermons  of  a  Bushnell 
iBdlnburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.    Pp.  x,  292.    4s.  6d.,  net. 
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or  a  Phillips  Brodcs  because  we  cannot  have  the  men  theni^ 
selves?  And  when  appeal  is  made  to  the  printed  page,  critf* 
cism  becomes  necessary.  Mr.  Inge's  volume  of  sermons  is 
marked  by  a  fine  spirituality — perhaps  its  most  distingtiishing 
feature.  They  are  good,  sensible,  thoughtful,  discriminating—^ 
I  should,  not  think  of  calling  them  g^eat  or  powerful.  Many 
of  them  are  too  slight  for  that.  At  times  finely  suggestive,  they 
at  times  fall  to  the  level  of  commonplace.  They  are,  in  a  way, 
practical,  but  they  want,  and  it  is  a  great  want,  the  fire  of 
those  preachers  who  have  a  great  practical  hold  upon  life,  and 
a  large  insight  into  real  needs, — a  defect  probably  due  to  the 
author's  academical  environment. 

The  preface  is  so  good  as  to  make  one  feel  somewhat  like 
the  old  Scottish  beadle  who,  asked  how  he  liked  the  sermon, 
said,  "  Ye  had  a  grand  introduction.  Sir ;  could  ye  not  have 
made  it  a'  introduction  ?  "  The  first  sermon,  on  "  The  Risen 
Christ,"  properly  remarks  that  "  some  think  of  the  resurrection 
as  an  isolated  and  unparalleled  portent " ;  but  this  sermon 
would  have  been  greatly  streng^thened  had  something  been 
said  to  show  how  the  words  and  life  of  Jesus  tended  to  the 
resurrection  as  their  natural  fulfillment — ^how  his  whole  life 
pointed  to,  or  seemed  to  presuppose,  his  triumph  over  death. 
This  congruity  of  the  resurrection  is  by  no  means  imimport- 
ant,  as  commending  it  to  a  rational  faith,  and  we  cannot  say 
that  it  has  been  set  forth  by  Mr.  Inge  with  the  clearness  and 
cogency  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  sermons  on  "  Wisdom," 
"  Paul  at  Athens,"  "  Truth  in  Love,"  and  "  The  Mirror  of 
Truth  "  are  excellent.  That  on  *'  Humility  "  is  good,  but  lack- 
ing in  the  theological  thoroughness  and  depth  of  Canon  Lid- 
don's  University  Sermon  on  the  same  text,  with  its  rooted 
dependence  of  man's  whole  life  on  the  infinite  grace  of  God. 

Mr.  Inge  seems  slightly  over-anxious  to  do  away  with 
"  sudden  "  conversions.  Why  should  we  have  any  care  in  the 
matter?  The  Spirit  of  God  has  always  scattered  the  pretty 
theories  of  men  in  such  matters,  and  we  should  be  well  content 
to  have  it  so.  There  are  only  too  many  men  in  every  sphere-^— 
civic,  commercial,  academic — whom  one  would  gladly  see  con- 
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yetted  to  Clmst  and  the  practice  of  real  virtue,  for  us  to  be 
ovemice  about  the  "  sudden  **  development  of  their  goodness. 
The  ttx>uUe  rather  is,  that  it  is  so  slow  in  appearing — so  slow 
that  one  would  rather  welcome  any  "sudden"  or  summary 
working  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  truth  and  goodmess  upon 
tliem.  Such  a  sentence  as  (p.  167) — in  "The  Inspiration  of 
the  Individual " — "  Even  the  sudden  conversions,  which  in 
some  Protestant  sects  the  young  are  taught  to  expect,  occur 
with  suspicious  regularity  about  the  age  of  puberty,  when  the 
nervous  system  in  both  sexes  is  often  temporarily  disturbed," 
is  one  which  such  a  volume  as  the  present  could  have  very  well 
spared.  There  is  room  alike  for  larger  charity,  and  greater 
faith  in  the  possibilities  of  Divine  working,  in  respect  of  such 
matters.  Has  Mr.  Inge  made  a  study  of  what  Dr.  Munger  has 
said  on  the  other  side,  in  his  sermon  on  "  The  Reception  of 
New  Truth,"  in  the  volume  entitled  "  The  Freedom  of  F^th  "  ? 

We  cannot  particularize  the  sermons  further.  It  must  suf- 
fice to  say  their  scholarly  character  is  well  maintained  through- 
out, and  they  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  all. 

Needless  to  say,  the  publishers  have  done  their  part  of  the 
work  in  a  way  that  leaves  nothing  tp  be  desired. 

Kilmarnock,  Scotland.  James  Lindsay. 


THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL. 

Instead  of  the  "  Hibbert  Lectures,"  appearing  once  a  year, 
we  now  have,  on  the  basis  of  the  fund  which  secured  them, 
the  Hibbert  Journal,  appearing  quarterly,  which  is  a  distinct 
gain.  Its  success  indicates  that  the  reading  public  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  ephemeral  literature  that  had  app>eared  to  en- 
gross public  attention  almost  exclusively.  In  the  ca;iduct  of 
the  Journal,  the  widest  range  of  opinion  is  permitted  to  the 
writers,  but  apparently  both  sides  of  all  questions  are  dis- 
cussed in  it  by  the  ablest  representatives.  We  welcome  its 
appearance,  and  hope  for  it  continued  success. — Ed.] 
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ARTICLE   XII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

A  History  of  Preaching  from  the  Apostolic  Fathers  to 
THE  Great  Reformers,  a.d.  70-1562.  By  Edwin  Charles 
Dargan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  in  the  South- 
em  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
8vo.    Pp.  577.    New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son. 

This  goc-d  fat  volume  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  three  on 
the  History  of  Preaching,  the  second  to  treat  of  Modem  Euro- 
pean Preaching,  the  third  of  Preaching  in  the  United  States. 
The  author  had  been  constantly  impressed,  during  eleven 
years  of  service  as  professor  of  Homiletics,  with  the  need  of 
such  histories.  There  has  heretofore  been  no  adequate  his- 
tory in  English.  Many  years  have  been  spent  by  him  in 
gathering  and  arranging  the  materials  for  this  first  volume. 
Some  months  of  study  in  foreign  libraries  and  in  the  places 
made  reverend  by  the  labors  of  his  heroes,  ample  linguistic 
equipment,  and  diligent  study  of  originals,  as  well  as  the  most 
important  works  so  far  published  on  his  theme,  are  the  au- 
thcw's  fomial  equipment  for  his  task.  To  this  must  be  added 
a  keen  literary  taste,  a  wide  mental  horizon,  and  enthusiastic 
love  for  his  subject, — all  made  available  by  a  good  Southern- 
er's knack  at  telling  his  story,  and  an  appealing  style.  He 
is  himself  one  of  the  best  of  Southern  preachers,  and  fully 
qualified  to  tell  the  story  of  his  own  art. 

The  general  method  of  the  book  is  as  good  as  possible.  It 
sets  forth  the  successive  periods  of  which  it  treats,  with  fine 
discrimination.  It  traces  the  historical  connections  of  these. 
It  selects  preachers  who  at  least  stand  for  their  times,  often 
profoundly  influence  their  times;  and  these  preachers  are  in 
ttm  the  subjects  of  biographical  sketched  and  of  critical  study, 
ilhistrated  by  brief  but  sufficient  extracts  from  their  sermons^ 
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From  the  first  word  about  an  age  to  the  last  about  the  preach- 
er's merits  or  deficiencies,  the  method  followed  is  thorough 
and  philosophical. 

Unexpectedly  deep  interest  will  be  aroused  for  many  read- 
ers by  the  revelation  of  great  pulpit  power  in  periods  when  to 
the  little  learned  nothing  is  supposed  to  have  been  going  on 
in  the  world,  or,  if  enough  was  occurring  in  the  world,  the 
church  had  but  an  unworthy  part  in  it  all.  Such  a  period  is 
the  thirteenth  century,  slowly  led  up  to  from  the  great  early 
age  of  fourth-century  preaching,  and  itself  quickly  declining 
into  the  two  following  centuries.  The  average  reader  may 
perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  contribution  which  scholasticism 
made  to  the  permanent  methods  of  preaching,  and  will  have 
to  credit  mysticism,  in  a  period  of  general  decline,  with  vital- 
ity which  subsequent  ages  have  again  and  again  exhibited  in 
that  curious  habit  of  mind.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note  how 
the  Roman  Church,  which  had  done  all  that  was  done  in  the 
way  of  preaching,  except  by  a  handful  of  reformers  before 
the  Reformation,  lingered  behind  Protestant  preaching  a  full 
hundred  years,  and  still  was  not  without  its  great  exemplars. 

The  author's  periods  are  four,  so  far  as  covered  by  this 
volume,  the  first  comprising  the  first  three  Christian  centur- 
ies, A.D.  70-430.  In  this  period  there  were  no  names  like  those 
of  Chrysostom  and  Augustine.  The  homily  was  early  devel- 
oped, with  its  running  commentary,  its  often  insipid  remarks 
on  a  passage,  and  its  possibly  childish,  possibly  eccentric  ap- 
plication. It  warns  these  days  of  expository  preaching  of 
g^eat  dangers  to  be  shunned,  rather  than  offers  merits  to  be 
imitated.  And  from  these  dangers  the  greatest  minds  of  that 
great  age  were  not  wholly  exempt.  The  second  period  ex- 
tended from  A.D.  430  to  1095,  a  period  of  decline  and  dearth, 
broken  toward  its  close  by  "  voices  in  the  night."  Then  canie 
the  great  age  of  preaching,  the  third  period  (1095-1361),  with 
its  culmination  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  its  decline  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  This  period  stretchejl 
from  the  preaching  of  the  Crusades,  with  their  Urban,  their 
Peter  the  Hermit,  and  their  saintly  Bernard,  through  the  best 
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time  of  scholasticism,  of  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura,  and,  for 
preaching,  the  very  notable'  founding  of  the  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  orders  of  friars,  to  the  beginning  of  Wiclif's  work, 
whence  a  clear  continuity  may  be  traced  through  the  fourth 
period  (1361-1572),  up  to  our  own  modem  age,  of  which  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  were  the  begiraiing. 

The  book  closes  with  a  brilliant  summary,  which  illus- 
trates at  once  the  author's  mental  grasp  and  his  rhetorical 
power.  Some  excerpts  from  it  may  best  indicate  the  general 
character  of  the  whole  volume.  As  the  Retrospect  and  Pros- 
pect extend  over  many  more  pages  than  this  notice  can  claim, 
the  quotations  must  be  very  brief  and  broken :  "  We  have  for 
centuries  ....  the  homily,  or  explanatory  and  hortatory  talk, 
as  the  prevailing  type  of  sermon.  All  subsequent  modifica- 
tions g^evv  from  this  germ.  .  .  .  The  allegorical  method  of  in- 
terpreting Scripture  was  employed  in  the  homilies,  and  vitia- 
ted preaching  for  ages  to  come.  .  .  .  With  the  cessation  of  im- 
perial persecution  ....  a  new  era  for  preaching  begins.  .  .  . 
The  preacher  may  now  add  the  larger  office  of  being  a  censor 
of  public  morals  and  the  orator  before  a  multitude.  .  .  .  The 
upheaval  of  Europe  and  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Roman  civi- 
lization under  the  Teutonic  barbarians  ....  were  serious  hin- 
drances. .  .  .  Here  and  there  a  Bede,  .  .  .  devoted  missionaries 
like  Patrick,  Gall,  Boniface  ....  a  prelate  like  Eligius  of 
Noyon  ....  encouraged  the  preservation  of  this  vital  part  of 
Christian  work.  .  .  .  The  darkness  thickens  till  once  more  a 
new  period  dawns.  ...  In  the  eleventh  century  two  powerful 
influences  ...  -  come  into  play.  One  was  the  rise  of  the  schol- 
astic theology,  .  .  .  and  the  other  the  proclamation  of  the  first 
crusade.  .  .  .  Mediaeval  preaching  reaches  in  the  thirteenth 
century  its  highest  point  of  excellence  and  power.  .  .  .  The 
mystical  [trend  of  thought]  flourishes  longest,  finding  its  best 
expression  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  that  saintly  man  and 
admirable  preacher  John  Tauler.  But  with  him  this  age  closes. 
.  .  .  The  foiirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  evil  indeed  for 
preaching.  .  .  Pedantry  and  subtlety  without  power,  popular 
appeals  that  sank  to  the  burlesque,  pale  and  fed>le  ghosts  of 
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former  giants,  occupied  the  scene.  ...  All  was  not  hopeksg. 
.  .  .  The  very  year  that  John  Tauler  dies  a  young  man  in  Eng- 
land is  ordained  a  priest.  John  Wiclif  begins  his  work.  .  .  . 
John  Huss  of  Bohemia  gets  hold  of  Wiclif  s  teachings  and 
they  get  hold  of  him.  .  .  .  After  the  middle  of  the  century  a 
Dominican  monk  makes  Italy  and  Europe  listen.  .  .  .  Savooa- 
rola  goes  the  way  of  Huss.  Scarcely  twenty  years  after  his 
martyrdom  ....  a  young  Augustinian  monk  startles  the  world. 
.  .  .  How  quickly  they  come  to  the  fore,  those  mighty  men 
and  preachers — ^Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  Latimer,  Knox.  .  .  . 
Preaching  that  seemed  dead  is  now  among  the  livest  forces  in 
the  world.  Protestantism  is  bom,  and  a  new  era  for  religion 
and  preaching  is  begun.  Age-long  faults  and  abuses  in  sub- 
stance and  method  are  corrected.  Preaching  resumes  its 
rightful  place  in  Christian  worship,  it  eschews  the  scholastic 
extremes  while  retaining  the  benefits  of  the  scholastic  method, 
.  .  .  With  this  restored  method  and  message  preaching  stands 
at  the  threshold  of  the  modem  world.'* 

<jenerally  the  proof-reading  is  correct;  but  in  the  title  of 
Period  H.,  on  page  105,  the  Dark  Ages  is  given  as  aj).  430- 
1905 !  Dark  as  is  our  current  year,  it  is  dazzlingly  bright  at 
compared  with  1095,  which  the  author  undoubtedly  meant 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  E.  H.  Johnson. 

The  Middle  Ages.    (Sketches  and  Fragments.)    By  Thomas 
J.  Shahan,  S.T.D.,  J.U.L,  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.C.     8vo.     Pp. 
432.     New  York:  Benziger  Brothers.     1904.    $2.0(»,  net. 
Nordau  has  recently  been  quoted  as  saying  that  one  of  the 
surest  signs  of  the  degeneration  of  the  present  times  is  the  re- 
vival of  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Nevertheless,  sliould  it  be 
desired  to  prove  that  this  much-misunderstood  epoch,  wrongs 
ly  knowti  as  the  Dark  Ages,  was  not  given  over  entirely  to 
darkness,  dirt,  and  decadence,  there  is  no  more  accessible  book 
in  English  than  the  scholarly  pages  of  the  author  of  "The 
Beginnings  of  Christianity,"  "  The  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Cat- 
acombs,"   etc.     Though    written    from    the    Roman-Cathotk 
standpoint,  there  is  little  in  this  latest  work  of  Dr«  Shahiii  W 
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which  the  fair-minded  Protestant  will  object.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  c(Mnmend  books  which  serve  to  make  one  portion  of  the 
Christian  church  better  acquainted  with  another.  It  is  to  this 
class  of  books  that  Dr.  Shahan's  volume  belongs. 

As  the  subtitle  indicates,  the  book  is  composed  of  essays. 
These  have  previously  appeared  in  various  Roman-Catholic 
periodicals,  and  are  now  brought  together  conveniently  in  book 
form.  The  best  essays  are  those  entitled  "  Catholicism  in  the 
Middle  Ages"  and  "The  Cathedral  Builders  of  Mediaeval 
Europe."  These  breathe  the  real  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  reading  them,  one  is  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most, — Dr. 
Shahan's  diction,  or  the  deep  erudition  displayed  on  every 
page.  The  thesis  of  the  first-mentioned  essay,  and,  indeed, 
that  of  the  entire  volume,  appears  on  page  141 :  "  On  the  very 
threshold,  therefore,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Catholic  Church 
appears  as  the  truest  friend  both  of  the  old  order  that  was  go- 
ing out,  and  the  new  one  that  was  being  ushered  in  amid  the 
unspeakable  horrors  that  always  accompany  the  downfall  of  an 
ancient  and  highly  wrought  civilization."  One  could  wish 
that  Dr.  Shahan  had  not  left  unanswered  the  question  which 
he  raises  on  page  319:  "Did  a  school  of  genuine  Roman 
architects  and  builders  survive  the  downfall  of  their  State  and 
culture?  Did  they  live  on  Lake  Como,  and  perpetuate  there 
the  skill  and  cunning  in  building  of  their  Roman  ancestors  ?  " 
To  the  statement  (p.  324)  "  The  Mediaeval  cathedral  .  .  .  was 
the  great  popular  enterprise  of  that  period,"  and  (p.  344) 
"  The  poorest  contributed,"  one  feels  inclined  to  oppose  the 
words  of  Henry  C  Lea:  "While  these  structures  were  in 
some  degree  the  expression  of  ardent  faith,  yet  more  were 
they  the  manifestation  of  the  pride  of  the  prelates  who  erected 
them,  and  in  our  admiration  of  these  sublime  relics  of  the  past 
...  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  supreme  effort  which  they 
cost — ^an  effort  wihich  inevitably  fell  upon  suffering  serf  and 
peasant."  *  Still,  one  cannot  read  the  inspiring  essay  of  Dr. 
Shahan  without  feeling  a  renewed  interest  in  these  mighty 
monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  none  too  high  praise 
to  compare  it  with  Victor  Hugo's  "  Notre  Dame." 
>  InquURlon,  Vol.  i.  t>.  23. 
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Dr.  Shahan's  treatment  of  Justinian  the  Great  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  in  the  English  language.  It  is  fortified  by 
references  to  authorities  in  other  languages  that  show  an 
amount  of  reading  truly  prodigious.  The  same  remarks  apply 
in  equal  degree  to  the  essay  on  "  Gregory  the  Great  and  the 
Barbarian  World." 

The  essay  on  "  German  Schools  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  " 
is  based  on  the  well-known  works  of  Janssen  and  Pastor,  but 
is  a  convenient  resume  of  their  studies.  In  like  manner, 
"  Qergy  and  People  in  Mediaeval  England "  presents  in  a 
small  compass  the  views  of  Dom  Gasquet,  familiar  to  those 
who  have  read  his  "Eve  of  the  Reformation."  "Baths  and 
Bathing  in  the  Middle  Ages  "  rests  on  the  investigations  of 
Lecoy  de  la  Marche  (La  Societe  au  Trezieme  Siecle)  and  the 
exhaustive  study  of  Zappert  (Das  Badewesen  in  Mittelalter). 

"  The  Christians  of  Saint  Thomas,"  "  The  Mediaeval  Teach- 
er," "  The  Book  of  a  Mediaeval  Mother,"  "  The  Results  of  the 
Crusades,"  and  "  On  the  Italian  Renaissance  "  are  the  titles 
of  articles  which  need  only  be  mentioned  in  order  to  say  that 
their  perusal  will  repay  the  reader. 

The  least  satisfactory  essay  of  the  series  is  that  on  "  The 
Religion  of  Islam."  The  reason  for  this  is  no  lack  of  scholar- 
ship on  the  part  of  Dr.  Shahan,  but,  rather,  such  a  conviction 
of  the  viciousness  of  the  teachings  of  Mohammed  as  to  pre- 
vent hirn  from  being  a  mouthpiece  of  the  false  prophet  as  was 
Carlyle  in  his  "  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship." 

Dr.  Shahan's  book  bears  the  Nihil  obstat  of  the  Censor  Li- 
brortim  and  the  Imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop  of  New  York. 
It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  official  presentation  of  the 
views  which  Roman  Catholics  desire  should  be  taken  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  some  respects,  Romanists  are  better  fitted 
to  understand  that  epoch  than  are  Protestants.  To  the  readers 
of  the  BiBLioTiiECA  Sacra  this  volume  of  essays  on  the  Middle 
Ages  is  commended,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  better  ap- 
preciate the  manifold  activities  of  the  Mediaeval  Church. 

Allen  Dudley  Severance. 

Western  Reserz'e  University, 
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Die  Geschichte  der  Dogmatischen  Florilegien  vom 
V-VIII  Jahrhundert.  Von  Dr.  Theodor  Schermann. 
Texte  und  Untersuchungeti  zur  Geschichte  der  altchrist- 
lichen  Literatur  herausgegeben  von.  Oscar  von  Gebhardt 
und  Adolf  Harnack.  Nfeue  Folge,  xiii.  Band,  1.  Heft. 
Pp.  104.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buchhandlung.  1904. 
M.  3.50. 

In  this  book  we  have  a  catalogue  of  dogmatic  anthologies 
which  were  made  from  the  various  Christian  writings  begin- 
ning alread}'  in  the  second  century.  They  were  used  especial- 
ly in  the  great  theological  controversies,  where  collections  of 
the  passages  from  the  various  church  fathers  (and  heretics) 
touching  the  questions  at  issue  were  of  great  importance  for 
the  decision  of  what  was  the  teaching  oi  the  fathers  on  these 
points;  for  instance,  in  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  contro- 
versy, the  Monophysitical,  the  Monergistic,  and  Monothelitic 
controversies,  etc.  They  are  systematically  catalogued,  accom- 
panied by  literary  investigations  by  Dr.  Schermann  in  this 
valuable  piece  of  work.  j.  a.  b. 

Die  Religion  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens.  Von  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  Dr.  phil..  Professor  d.  semit.  Sprachen  a.  d. 
Universitat  von  Pennsylvanien  (Philadelphia).  Vom  Ver- 
fasser  vollstandig  durchgesehene  und  durch  Um-und  t)ber- 
arbeitung  auf  den  neuesten  Stand  der  Forschung  gebrachte 
deutsche  Ubersetzung.  7  Lieferung.  Giessen:  J.  Ricker'sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung.     1904. 

This  seventh  fascicle  completes  the  first  volume  of  this  im- 
portant work.  Every  new  section  shows  the  untiring  energy 
of  the  brilliant  author,  who  spares  no  effort  to  bring  this  edi- 
tion up  to  the  present  status  of  scientific  investigation. 

J.  A.  B. 

Das  Alte  Testament  und  die  Wissenschaft.  Von  Dr. 
WiLHELM  LoTZ,  Profcssor  der  Theologie  an  der  Univer- 
sitat Erlangen.  Pp.  252.  Leipzig:  A.  Deichert'sche  Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung Nachf.  (Georg  Bohme).  1905.  M.  4.20; 
bound,  M.  5.  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  practical, — ^to  show  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  modem  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the 
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church.  The  right  of  criticism  is  not  denied ;  indeed,  it  is  as- 
serted that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  show  that  a  more 
historical  conception  of  the  Old  Testament  does  not  destroy 
Christian  faith.  The  main  critical  positions  are  dearly  indi- 
cated from  a  conservative  point  of  view.  Many  an  important 
practical  advice  is  g^ven.  Doubtless  the  bocJc  will  be  a  boon 
for  many  whose  faith  is  disturbed  by  biblical  criticism,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  pastors  who  have  to  deal 
with  such  cases.  It  is  a  book  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  lay- 
men and  ministers.  To  some  it  will  not  be  thoroughgoing 
enough.  They  will,  nevertheless,  find  it  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion before  they  take  up  some  other  work  more  critical  than 
this.  By  scholarly  equipment  and  religious  temperament.  Pro- 
fessor Lotz  is  particulariy  well  qualified  for  the  writing  of 
such  a  book.  j.  a.  b. 

iEcYPTEN  UND  DIE  BiBEL.    Die  Urgeschichte  Israels  im  Licht 
der  iEgyptischen  Mythologie.    Von  Daniel  Volter,  Pro- 
fessor der  Theologie  in  Amsterdam.     Zweite,  neubearbei- 
tete  Auflage.   Pp.  116.   Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill.   1904.   M.  2.50. 
Professor  Volter  tries  to  prove  in  this  extremely  interesting 
but  altogether  fanciful  treatise  that  the  principal  figures  of  the 
patriarchal  stories  of  Israel  correspond  to  the  principal  fig- 
ures in  the  Egyptian  pantheon.     Not  only  are  the  patriarchs 
originally  Egyptian  deities :  Jehovah  of  Sinai  himself  is  orig- 
inally an  Egyptian  God,  Moses  the  legislator  another.    Thus 
Volter  does  for  Egypt  what  Winckler  has  done  for  Babylonia : 
to  Winckler  the  patriarchs  are  Babylonian  deities,  to  Volter 
Egyptian.     Neither   the  one   nor  the  other  has   proved   his 
case.  J.  A.  B. 


A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  dealing  with  its  Language, 
Literature,  and  Contents,  including  tihe  BiUical  Theology. 
Edited  by  James  Hastings,  M.A.,  D.D.  Witih  the  assist- 
ance of  John  A.  Selbie,  MA.,  D.D.  Extra  Volimie,  con- 
taining Articles,  Indexes,  and  Maps.  Pp.  xiii,  936.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1904.    $6.00. 

This  extra  volume  is  the  crowning  Tolume  of  Dr.  Hast- 
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iogs'  great  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bibk/'  and  it  is  the  most  valua* 
Ue  of  the  five.  It  ccmtaina  articles  on  the  Code  of  Hammu- 
labi  by  Johns,  the  Semites  by  McCurdy,  the  Races  of  the  Old 
Teatament  by  Jastrow ;  on  the  Diaspora  by  Schurer,  Josephus 
by  Thackeray,  Hiik)  by  James  Dnimmond,  the  Talmud  by 
Schechter;  on  the  Development  of  Doctrine  in  the  Apocry- 
phal Period  by  Fairweather,  New  Testament  Times  by  Buhl, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  by  Votaw;  on  the  Agrapha  by 
Ropes,  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  by  Murray, 
the  Diatcssaron  by  Stenning,  the  Didache  by  Bartlet;  and 
others.  There  are  four  very  important  articles  on  the  His- 
tory of  Religions :  by  Jastrow  on  the  Religion  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  by  Wiedemann  on  the  Religion  of  Egypt,  by 
Ramsay  on  the  Religion  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  by 
Kautzsch  on  the  Religion  of  Israel. 

In  a  sense  the  most  important  article  of  all  is  the  one  by 
Professor  Kautzsch  oa  the  Religion  of  Israel.  It  occupies  122 
pages  (pp.  612-734),  on  which  a  full  and  adequate  treatment 
of  the  subject  has  been  given.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  at  once 
that  it  is  absolutely  the  best  treatment  of  this  difficult  subject 
in  any  language,  and  will  long  remain  the  standard  treatise  on 
the  Religion  of  Israel.  Professor  Kautzsch  uses,  of  course, 
the  historical  method,  uses  it  with  admirable  balance.  The 
careful,  calm  weighing  of  evidence,  the  sure  tact  for  the  force 
of  every  argument  for  which  he  is  far-famed,  are  found  on 
every  page.  He  is  a  modem  critic,  but  not  a  rash,  iconoclas- 
tic innovator.  Never  afraid  to  utilize  new  ideas,  if  they  are 
tenable,  he  is  loath  to  distrust  tradition  too  much.  The  at- 
tempts, for  instance,  of  tracing  the  patriarchs  to  astral  myths, 
he  regards  as  nothing  more  than  "unprovable  fancies"  (p. 
617«).  And  before  he  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  pre-Mosaic 
religiiHi  of  Israel,  he  cautions  his  readers  that  the  whole  is 
hypothetical,  and  that  all  the  various  traces  of  survivals  of  an 
older  religion  in  the  Old  Testament  must  not  be  understood 
as  having  been  practiced  by  Israel  ''with  full  consciousness 
of  their  original  signification  •  .  .  «  down  to  latest  times." 
There  it  really  nowhere  to  be  found  a  more  careful  reconstruct 
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tion  of  the  pre-Mosaic  religion.  Take,  e.g.,  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  cc«nes  in  connection  with  Totemism:  "While  it  is 
certainly  possible  that  Totemism  once  prevailed  in  Israel,  its 
prevalence  cannot  be  proved;  and,  above  all,  we  must  hold 
that  the  religion  of  Israel  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  not  retained  the  very  slightest  recollection  of  such 
a  state  of  things"  (p.  614*).  Or  take  his  conclusion  in  re- 
gard to  Ancestor  Worship :  "  If  Ancestor  Worship  ever  pre- 
vailed in  the  pre-Mosaic  period — ^and  it  is  psychologfically 
quite  conceivable  that  respect  for  the  dead  bodies  and  the 
tombs  of  parents  inspired  at  least  tendencies  to  a  kind  of  An- 
cestor Worship — no  consciousness  of  this  survived  to  his- 
torical times  "  (p.  615^).  The  author  does  not  like  to  go  be- 
yond the  strength  of  the  arguments. 

The  Mosaic  Period  is  treated  with  genuine  insight.  Among 
others,  the  historicity  of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and 
Israel  at  Sinai  is  maintained,  and  the  Mosaic  origin  of  some 
rudimentary  form  of  the  Decalogue  "  is  at  least  not  regarded 
as  absolute!}  excluded,"  which  is  rather  negative,  but  very 
significant. 

The  time  between  Moses  and  Amos  is  discussed  very  fully, 
and  very  admirably  indeed.  No  less  than  thirty-six  pages  are 
devoted  to  it,  the  result  being  that  we  have  here  the  fullest 
and  in  every  way  the  best  discussion  of  this  period  from  the 
modern  cntical  point  of  view. 

The  preexilic  prophets  and  prophetic  historians  are  treated 
together.  Personally  I  prefer  an  individual  treatment  of  each 
prophet ;  but  the  more  systematic  treatment  has  its  advantages, 
and  is  amply  justified  in  this  case,  even  in  an  historical  essay. 
Ezekiel  is  of  course  discussed  by  himself,  as  is  also  the  so- 
called  Deutero-Isaiah. 

The  post-exilic  prophets,  the  Priests'  Code,  the  Religious 
Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poetry,  and  the  Wisdom  Literature  con- 
clude the  great  article.  The  history  of  post-exilic  religion  is 
beset  by  many  difficulties,  and  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
literary  views  of  the  one  who  reconstructs  it  Professor 
Kautzsch  is  here  ia  some  points  what  seems  to  me  too  much 
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in  favor  of  late  dates.  But  that  is  of  minor  importance  when 
one  comes  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  publishers  should  issue  this  article  separately  in  book 
form,  for  it  will  doubtless  supersede  the  Old  Testament  The- 
ologies in  English  which  are  now  in  use.  It  ought  certainly 
to  be  read  and  studied  by  every  student  and  minister,  no  less 
than  by  evt^ry  teacher. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  reads  an  article  on  such  a  subject 
with  as  great  delight  as  I  have  read  this.  I  cannot  praise  it 
too  warmly  or  express  my  admiration  too  earnestly.  It  is  a 
really  g^cat  article.  Julius  A.  Bewer. 

Union  Theological  Seminary. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  for  Historical  Study  :  An  An- 
alytical Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.  By  William  Ar- 
nold Stevens,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation 
in  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  and  Ernest  Dewitt 
Burton,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Third  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  Pp. 
ix,  283.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons.  1904.  $1.00, 
net. 

We  have  already  spoken  with  high  commendation  of  the 
first  edition  of  this  work.  The  changes  and  additions  in  the 
present  edition  are  wisely  made,  and  still  further  enhance  its 
value  as  a  convenient  handbook  in  the  study  of  the  Gospels. 

Historical  Geography  of  Bible  Lands.  By  John  B.  Cal- 
kin^ M.A.,  author  of  "  Notes  on  Education,"  "A  Geography 
of  the  World,"  "A  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada," 
etc.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Robert  A.  Fal- 
coner, LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of  Presbyterian  College, 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  8vo.  Pp.  180.  Philadelphia;  The 
Westminster  Press. 

A  compact,  convenient,  and  trustworthy  handbook,  incor- 
porating the  most  recent  geographical,  historical,  an<l  archae- 
ological information  concerning  all  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  with  a  summary  discussion  of  the  various  historical 
periods  of  sacred  history  and  the  geographical  changes  con- 
nected with  them.  The  subject  is  treated,  not  alphabetically, 
Vol.  IxU,    No.  245.    n 
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but  topically.  Beginning  with  Palestine,  the  various  divisions 
are  treated  in  order,  when  the  boundary  of  vision  is  extended 
to  their  remotest  limits  of  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Persian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  dominion.  The  book  is  indeed  a  marvel 
of  perspicuity  and  comprehensiveness,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  valuable  Pronouncing  Index  and  fourteen  Maps,  showing 
both  the  physical  and  the  political  geography  of  the  region 
described. 

The  Student's  Chronological  New  Testament  (Text  of 
the  American  Standard  Revision).  With  Introductory  His- 
torical Notes  and  Outlines.  By  Archibald  T.  Robertsok, 
author  of  "Life  of  John  A.  Broadus,"  "New  Testament 
Greek  Syllabus/'  "  Teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  God  the 
Father,"  etc.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.    $1.00,  net. 

This  volume  will  be  found  very  convenient  and  helpful  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  New  Testament  books.  The 
brief  discussions  of  the  chronology  at  the  beginning  of  each 
book  are  scholarly  and  discriminating,  and  support  conserva- 
tive conclusions.  It  is,  however,  of  course  inexpedient  to  ar- 
range the  books  in  strict  chronological  order.  The  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  necessarily  came  first,  though  there  were  s<Mne 
written  much  later  than  some  of  the  Epistles.  Of  the  Epistles, 
James  is  given  first,  with  date  assigned  not  later  than  aj>.  50. 
Thessalonians  follows,  and  is  assigned  to  a.d  52  and  53 ;  Cor- 
inthians, to  57 ;  Titus,  to  67 ;  Second  Timothy,  to  68 ;  Second 
Peter,  to  G7;  Hebrews,  to  69;  the  Epistles  of  John,  80  to  85; 
the  Revelation  of  John,  to  95 ;  though,  as  we  believe,  without 
sufficient  recognition  of  the  arguments  for  the  earlier  date  in 
the  time  o^  Nero. 

The  Higher  Critic's  Bible  or  God's  Bible?  By  William 
Henry  Burns,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Wesleyan,  Middletown).  In- 
troduction by  Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe,  D.D.,  LL.D,,  Chancel- 
lor American  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  12mo.  Pp. 
320.  Cincinnati :  Jennings  and  Graham ;  New  York :  Eaton 
and  Mains.  $1.25. 
It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  speak  of  one's  associates  in 
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Christian  work  in  such  plain  terms  of  criticism  and  disap- 
proval as  the  author  does  in  this  volume.  But  loyalty  to. the 
truth  sometimes  compels  plain  speaking,  and  the  public  needs 
the  warning  which  is  here  given.  When  prominent  leaders 
in  the  evangelical  churches  can  prepare  a  book  on  "  The  Bible 
and  the  Child,"  and  (p.  233)  in  one  breath  urge  that  "the 
main  conclusions  of  the  critical  school  rest  not  on  matters  of 
philolc^cal  or  archaeological  detail,  but  upon  considerations 
which  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  men,"  and  again,  "  Of 
the  works  of  Lachmann  or  Tischendorf  or  of  Westcott  and 
Hort  on  the  New  Testament,  only  a  few  scholars  can  judge; 
but  of  the  questions  raised  by  Ewald  or  Kuenen  we  can  all 
judge,"  and  in  the  same  breath  urge  that,  "as  a  rule,  critical 
questions  should  be  let  alone  in  the  pulpit,"  since  "  they  may 
unsettle  the  faith  of  older  Christians  who  are  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish t>?tween  form  and  substance,"  it  is  time  for  some 
plain-spoken  man  to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  This 
the  author  does,  and  the  volume  will  be  wholesome  reading 
for  all  classes.  The  author  is  well  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  and  his  words  are  the  words  of  soberness 
and  truth.  He  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  educational  and 
biblical  trust  which  a  class  of  critics  are  endeavoring  to  set  up 
is  "  a  greater  menace  to  religion  than  the  Steel,  Sugar.  Steam- 
ship or  Standard  Oil  Trusts  can  possibly  be  to  trade  or  com- 
merce" (p.  215). 

The  Right  Life  and  How  to  Live  It.  By  Henry  A.  Stim- 
SON.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  H.  Maxwell, 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York.  12mo.  Pp. 
xvii,  256.  New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.  1905.  $1.20, 
net. 

It  is  singular  that  more  attempts  have  not  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  this  volume,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  in  this 
a  well-nigh  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  end  had  in  view. 
It  IS  written  from  the  correct  standpoints  of  physiology,  psy- 
chology, philosophy,  sociology,  and  religion,  and  in  such 
straightforward  simple  terms  that  lads  in  their  teens  cannot 
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fail  to  understand  and  be  interested  in  the  discussion;  while, 
at  the  same  tin>e,  it  is  so  profound  and  comprehensive  as 
to  be  read  with  profit  by  maturer  minds.  It  is  worthy  of 
being  used  jCs  a  text-book  in  every  high-school,  and  it  will 
not  run  across  the  prejudices  of  any  political  party  or  any  re- 
ligious denomination. 

The  Heart  of  Asbury's  Journal.  Edited  by  Ezra  Squier 
Tipple,  D.D.  ;  Being  the  Substance  of  the  Printed  Journals 
of  the  Reverend  Francis  Asbury,  Forty-five  Years  an  Itiner- 
ant Preacher  in  America,  and  Thirty-two  Years  a  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  8vo. 
Pp.  xii,  720.  N|ew  York:  Eaton  and  Mains;  Cincinnati: 
Jennings  and  Graham.    $1.50,  net, 

Methodism  in  America  owes  more  to  Bishop  Asbury  than 
to  any  other  one  man.  Coming  to  America  in  1771,  he  be- 
gan at  once  his  career  as  an  itinerant,  and  for  forty-five  years 
ccwitinued  it  without  cessation.  "  Elected  a  general  superin- 
tendent at  the  Christmas  Conference  in  1784,  for  thirty  years 
and  more  he  traveled  annually  the  largest  episcopal  see  any 
bishop  of  any  church  in  America  had  under  his  continuous 
and,  for  most  of  the  time,  sole  jurisdiction"  (p.  ix).  He 
refrained  from  marriage,  that  he  nught  devote  himself  with- 
out reservation  to  the  arduous  work  to  which  he  felt  himself 
called.  He  was  almost  constantly  in  the  saddle,  traveling 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  to  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  back  to 
New  York  again,  swinging  around  this  same  circle  year  after 
year,  with  no  home  but  such  as  he  found  with  the  preachers 
who  were  under  his  supervision. 

The  Journal  consists  of  the  briefest  notes,  made  day  by 
day  during  this  entire  period.  In  its  frequent  though  brief 
mention  of  individuals  and  of  places  over  this  entire  region 
during  so  long  a  period,  it  is  made  of  invaluable  service  for 
biographical  and  geographical  purposes;  while  the  impression 
of  so  great  and  good  a  man  moving  so  rapidly  and  continu- 
ously over  the  country  with  apostolic  fervor  for  nearly  half 
a  century  is  dramatic  in  the  extreme.  Nothing  can  be  recom- 
mended to  strengthen  the  moral  fiber  of  the  present  genera- 
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don  more  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  this  straightforward 
diary. 

The  Holy  Spirit  Then  and  Now.  By  E.  H.  Johnson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  author 
of  "An  Outline  of  Systematic  Theology,"  "  The  Religious 
Use  of  Imagination,"  and  "The  Inner  Life."  12rno.  Pp. 
xi,  308.  Philadelphia:  The  Griffith  and  Rowland  Press. 
$1.00,  net. 
The  author  of  this  excellent  treatise  calls  attention,  at  the 

outset,  to  an  important  usage  in  the  New  Testament  respecting 

the  gender  of  the  pronouns  designating  the  Holy  Spirit : — 
"1.     If  thought  of  as 'the  Paraclete,  the  Spirit  is  thought 

of  as  a  person,  and  should  be  called  He. 
"2.     If  thought  of  as  divine  energy  or  influence,  the  Spirit 

is  thought  of  as  impersonal,  and  should  be  called  It. 
"3.     If  thought  of  as  the  divine  essence,  the  inmost,  vital 

reality  in  God,  the  Spirit  is  then  thought  of  as  indeed  personal, 

but  also  as  sexless,  and  in  strict  grammatical  propriety  is  to 

be  called  It"  (p.  32). 

AttentiiMi  to  these  peculiarities  of  biblical  usage  enables  us 
more  clearly  to  understand  what  is  said  of  the  relation  of  the 
Spirit  to  Christ,  who,  though  possessing  the  divine  nature  in 
Kis  own  person,  was  still  said  to  be  installed  in  his  earthly  mis- 
sion and  aided  throughout  by  the  power  of  the  third  person 
in  the  Trinity. 

The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  world  in  general  be- 
gan with  the  day  of  Pentecost.  What  the  Holy  Spirit  did  at 
that  time  gave  effect  to  what  Christ  had  already  done  (p.  161). 
The  theoretical  part  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  doctrines  of . 
the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  in  a  manner  which  is  both  or- 
iginal and  instructive,  and  will  be  found  very  helpful  to  those 
who  are  striving  to  hold  on  to  the  orthodox  conception  of  this 
doctrine  without  doing  violence  to  their  rational  powers. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  boc4c,  dealing  with  the  pres- 
«it  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  church,  is  gjeatly 
aided  by  the  liuninous  theoretical  presentation  in  the  early  part 
of  the  volume.     The  treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  to  sanctification  is  specially  important  and  timely.    The 
paradox  facing  us  is  that  regeneration  through  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  not  be  more  permanent  in  its  ef- 
fects.    "Regeneration  has  effected  a  transformation  so  thor- 
ough that  of  itself  it  leaves  no  place  for  anything  short  of  ab- 
solute moral  perfection,  and  yet  to  escape  from  persistent  and 
harrowing  imperfections  a  process  of  sanctification  is  neces- 
sary" (p.  246).    According  to  the  scriptural  representation, 
a  subsequent  "extraordinary  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
not  requisite  for  sanctification"  (p.  247).     Stability  in  right- 
eousness is  obtained  through  the  gradual  operation  of  the 
Spirit  through  means  of  the  truth.    The  assurance  ot  regen- 
eration and  its  consequential  processes  of  sanctification  must 
always  be  looked  for  in  the  present  obedience  of  the  heart. 
.  The  different  views  of  sanctification  connected  with  the  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Arminian  theology  are  discussed  with  rare  wis- 
dom, especially  as  guarding  against  the  despair  which  is  likely 
to  accompany  the  Calvinistic  and  the  fanaticism  naturally  al- 
lying itself  with  the  mystical  view  of  the  Keswick  School.  The 
whole  argument  enables  the  author  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
"sheer  feeling  that  I  am  a  child  of  God  could  bring  no  as- 
surance whatever  of  its  own  truth.  .  .  .  But  assurance  of  the 
truth  which  God  ministers  concerning  his  Son  is  safe,  and  so 
is -the  assurance  it  brings  that  I  too  am  God's  child  (p.  265). 
"  The  obedience  of  Christian  lives  is  the  most  pertinent  and 
persuasive  evidence  which  the  world  can  receive  that  Christ 
is  all  that  i?  claimed  for  him  "  (p.  267),  and  this  experience  is 
the  result  of  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit. 

Central  Asia  and  Tibet  :  Towards  the  Holy  City  of  Lassa. 
By  SvEN  Hedin,  author  of  "Through  Asia,"  etc.  With 
Four  Hundred  and  Twenty  Illustrations  from  Drawing^  and 
Photogfiaphs,  Eight  Full-page  Colored  Illustrations  from 
Paintings,  and  Five  Maps,  mostly  by  the  Author.  In  Two 
Volumes.  8vo.  Pp.  xix,  608  and  xv,  664.  London :  Hurst 
and  Blackett,  Limited ;  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1903. 
Central  Asia  has  been  slower  in  yielding  up  her  secrets 

than  was  Central  Africa.     The  Tarim  River,  which  rises  in 
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the  Pamir,  and  loses  itself  a  thousand  miles  eastward  in  the 
sands  of  the  Gobi  Desert,  has  been  longer  unknown  than  has 
the  Nile;  while  Tibet  is  even  yet  but  partially  known  to  the 
civilized  world.  In  unraveling  these  mysteries  of  Central 
Asia,  no  traveler  has  done  more  than  the  Swede  who  is  the 
author  of  these  portly  and  highly  illustrated  volumes. 

More  than  ten  years  ago  the  author  passed  through  the 
central  part  of  Asia  from  west  to  east,  and  published  two  vol- 
umes,* of  equal  size  to  these,  devoted  almost  wholly  to  new 
regions  which  he  had  visited.  In  the  later  journeys,  which 
occupied  nearly  three  years,  he  directed  his  course  so  as  to 
prevent  retracing  either  his  own  previous  track  or  that  of  any 
other  traveler.  The  story  is  told  with  great  minutettcss  of 
detail,  so  that  the  reader  is  put  in  direct  possession  of  the  facts 
brought  under  observation.  The  author  was  the  first  one  who 
has  ever  traversed  the  Tarim  throughout  its  whole  length,  and 
has  brought  to  light  facts  of  great  interest  concerning  the  mi- 
grations of  Lob-nor,  the  lake  in  Which  it  terminates.  Both  on 
bis  previous  journey  and  in  this,  there  were  discovered  re- 
mains of  ancient  and  unknown  cities,  which  had  formerly 
flourished  where  now  there  is  nothing  but  a  waste  of  desert 
sands,  which  have  been  heaped  up  by  the  winds  both  to  hide 
and  protect  the  abandoned  ruins.  Many  facts  have  been  col- 
lected to  show  that  in  recent  geological  time  there  has  been 
a  general  desiccation  of  the  region.  The  numerous  interior 
lakes  which  have  no  outlet  in  Tibet  used  to  be  much  larger 
than  now,  in  some  cases  filling  their  basin  400  feet  higher  than 
their  present  level.  But  within  the  last  2000  years  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  change  in  the  rainfall;  so  that 
the  existence,  of  these  sand-buried  cities  in  the  vicinity  of  Lob- 
nor  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  migrations  of  the  lake  brought 
about  by  forces  now  in  operation.  The  deposition  of  sand 
and  gravel  by  the  river  tends  to  obstruct  its  channels  in  its 
lower  course;  while  the  wind  is  a  constant  factor  in  shifting 

*  Through  Asia.  With  nearly  Three  Hundred  Illustrations  from 
Sketches  and  Photographs  by  the  Author.  In  Two  Volumes.  8yo. 
Pp.  xviii,  649  and  xli,  600.  London  and  New  York:  Harper  Brothers. 
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the  dunes  from  one  place  to  another.  By  the  combined  action 
of  these  forces  the  lower  branches  of  the  river  are  from  time 
to  time  choked  up,  so  as  to  turn  the  current  into  different  de- 
pressions in  the  desert;  thus  making  life  possible  now  in  one 
place  and  now  in  another,  long  distances  apart.  The  buried 
city  which  the  author  discovered  during  this  journey,  abcmt 
fifty  miles  north  of  Lob-nor,  is  found  to  have  flourished  upon 
the  old  banks  of  the  lake  a  little  before  the  beg^nning^  of  the 
Christian  era. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  amount  of  geological  information 
furnished  by  the  volume,  it  is  of  special  value  incidentally  in 
revealing    the    social    and    religious    conditions    that    prevail 
throughout  Central  Asia,  where  Mohammedanism  and  Budd- 
hism of  a  peculiar  kind  are  dominant.    The  hold  which  Budd- 
hism has  throughout  Tibet  and  Mongolia  is  almost  incredible. 
revealing  the  social  and  religious  conditions  that  prevailed. 
The   pilg^ms    from   Eastern    Mongolia,   where   Urga   is    its 
special  religious  center,  to  Lassa,  the  greater  center  in  Tibet, 
are  closely  analogous  to  those  of  the  Mohammedan  nations  to 
Mecca.     It  is  gratifying  to  find  our  author  so  highly  appre- 
ciative as  he  is  of  the  missionary  efforts  that  are  being  put 
forth  upon  the  borders  of  this  vast  unknown  region.     The 
author  was  not  permitted  to  reach  Lassa,  but  was  turned  aside 
near  the  northern  border  of  Tibet,  and  courteously  conducted 
out  of  the  country  to  the  west.    But  now  since  Colonel  Yoimg- 
hushand,  with  his   British  military  force,  has  penetrated   to 
Lassa,  and  broken  the  seclusion  of  the  Lama,  a  new  era  of 
exploration  and  missionary  effort  is  likely  to  dawn.     These 
volumes  must  take  their  place  as  records  of  the  most  important 
geographical  explorations  which  have  been  made  in  recent 
tiofes. 
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AN  ANCIENT  STORY  OF  POLITICS  AND  REFORM. 

BY  PROFESSOR  HENRY  HUNTINGTON  POWERS. 

Let  us  begin  by  taking  a  walk  through  the  famous  old  city 
of  Florence, — not  as  we  find  it  to-day,  but  as  it  was  six  cen- 
turies ago.  We  could  walk  all  around  it  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  though  it  counts  its  inhabitants  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand. But  the  walls,  built  long  ago  when  the  city  was  small, 
have  not  grown  with  its  growth,  and  the  teeming  life  of  this 
most  modem  of  cities  has  had  to  accommodate  itself  to  narrow 
quarters.  The  streets,  often  too  narrow  for  two  carts  to  pass, 
are  grudgingly  allowed  only  on  the  ground  level.  Projecting 
upper  stories  economize  the  precious  space  above,  and  afford 
shade  from  the  sora(ewhat  too  faithful  sun.  The  houses,  built 
on  surprisingly  small  foundations,  rise  to  an  imposing  height, 
and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  they  are  surmounted  by  a 
tower  half  as  big  as  themselves,  square  and  plain  and  bare 
of  ornament,  but  crowding  menacingly  to  the  front  as  if  they 
needed  no  excuse  for  their  existence.  We  wonder  what  such 
a  house  is  like  inside.  Perhaps  we  can  get  some  idea  through 
the  windows.  But  now  that  we  look  for  the  windows  we  no- 
tice for  the  first  time  that  there  are  none  which  will  serve  our 
purpose.  The  lowest  are  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  even  so  they  are  scarce  large  enough  for  cellar 
windows,  and  are  barred  with  iron  rods,  an  inch  thick,  set 
upright  and  crosswise  and  close  together.  Higher  up  there 
YoL  LZn.    No.  247.     1 
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are  real  windows,  but  still  small,  and  with  very  businesslike 
shutters,  which  can  be  dosed  in  case  of  need.  Even  the  door  is 
barely  large  enough  to  admit  a  single  person,  and  most  for- 
biddingly ironclad.  Perhaps  we  have  struck  the  jail  by  acci- 
dent. But  no;  they  are  all  alike.  Decidedly  the  Florentine 
is  prepared  for  emergencies. 

The  nature  of  these  emergencies  is  made  clear  as  we  turn  the 
comer.  There  is  a  clamor  and  a  din  of  arms,  as  well  as  voices, 
between  two  groups  who  are  ranged  around  two  prominent 
contestants  armed  to  the  teeth.  There  are  bruises  and  cuts 
and  fallen  partisans,  and  finally,  of  course,  a  beaten  part}, 
which  falls  back  sullenly  down  a  narrow  street.  We  have 
scarce  time  to  recover  from  our  surprise  at  this  flagrant 
breach  of  the  peace  when  the  door  of  a  high  house  opens,  and 
the  beaten  leader  backs  into  it.  There  is  a  rush  of  the  victors 
to  enter^  a  slamming  of  the  door  and  creaking  of  bolts,  and 
meanwhile  a  shying  of  stones  or  hot  water  from  the  top  of 
the  tall  tower  already  referred  to,  and  the  baffled  victor  with- 
draws, muttering  and  cursing. 

Who  are  these  brigands  who  thus  disturb  the  peace?  Brig- 
ands !  These  are  the  heads  of  noble  Florentine  families  main- 
taining the  honor  of  their  hc^use  and  Florentine  tradition.  Dis- 
turbers of  the  peace !  What  peace?  The  household  is  the  place 
for  peace.  Behind  those  grim  walls  and  prison  doors  there 
is  law,  order,  obedience,  the  will  of  a  master.  But  the  streets 
own  no  master.  They  are  the  place  for  war.  But  what  need  of  a 
place  for  war?  What  is  all  the  war  about?  The  answer  is  not 
easy.  It  is  of  very  long  standing,  and  the  sons  grow  up  to 
fight  because  their  fathers  fought  before  them.  The  fighting 
is  quite  inevitable,  and,  for  that  matter,  quite  congenial,  and 
just  what  it  is  about  is  of  little  importance.  To  an  outsider 
the  real  things  do  not  seem  so  very  important,  nor  the  im- 
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portant  things  so  very  real.  In  a  general  way  we  discover 
that  there  are  two  great  factions,— each  with  its  catchword, — 
Guelf  and  Ghibelline.  The  Guelfs  are  the  party  of  the  pope, 
who  claims  a  sort  of  suzerainty  over  Florence;  while  the 
Ghibellines  are  the  party  of  the  emperor,  whose  shadowy 
claim  to  Florentine  allegiance  is  in  theoretic  conflict  with  papal 
prerogative.  But  nothing  is  clearer  than  that,  with  all  their 
talk  of  the  good  emperor  or  the  pope  angelico  who  shall  some 
day  come  and  set  things  right,  these  warring  factions  are  per- 
fectly agreed  on  one  point,  namely,  that  they  want  no  interfer- 
ence from  these  or  any  one  else.  They  want  to  be  left  alone 
to  fight  it  out  as  they  see  fit.  So  long  as  pope  and  emperor 
do  not  take  their  rights  too  seriously,  they  can  count  on  lusty 
partisanship  from  their  respective  parties;  but  woe  to  either 
if  he  seriously  attempts  to  meddle  with  Florentine  affairs. 
There  is  one  thing  that  every  Florentine  loves  better  than  his 
party,  better  even  than  his  feuds  and  his  fightings,  and  that  is 
Florence  and  her  liberties.  It  is  a  strange  combination,  this 
primitive  simplicity  of  household  rule  coping  unsuccessfully 
with  the  infinite  restiveness  of  modem  life.  The  new  wine 
has  been  put  into  old  bottles,  and  th^  bottles  are  ready  to 
burst. 

But  our  walk  must  go  further,  or  it  will  leave  us  more  puz- 
zled than  enlightened.  A  few  steps  bring  us  to  a  maze  of 
streets  packed  with  tiny  shops  filled  with  the  busiest  and  clever- 
est artisans  in  the  world.  Here  one  is  giving  the  last  touches  to 
an  artistic  copper  vessel  which  without  joints  or  solder  he  has 
fashioned  from  a  single  piece.  Another  is  riveting  a  piece 
of  armor,  another  engraving  with  infinite  deftness  a  golden 
brooch.  There  are  whole  streets  given  over  to  cloth-dressers, 
who  give  work  to  the  spinners  and  weavers  and  fullers  and 
dyers  in  numberless  backrooms  and  attics.    There  are  smiths, 
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and  carvers  of  wood,  and  gilders,  and  joiners,  and  fashioners 
of  beautiful  things  in  clay  and  wood  and  iron  and  bronze  and 
gold,  in  marble  from  Carrara,  and  alabaster  from  Volterra. 
Buyers  throng  the  shops  or  congregate  in  the  crowded  mar- 
kets, laying  in  store  of  precious  wares  for  distant  India  or 
semi-barbarous  Britain;  and,  strangest  of  all,  they  pay  for 
their  purchases  in  coins  that  do  not  have  to  be  weighed,  and 
which,  bearing  the  stamp  and  seal  of  Florence,  are  called 
"  florins,"  that  is  short  for  Florentines. 

As  we  watch  the  infinite  dexterity  of  these  artisans,  we  can- 
not but  be  impressed  by  their  resoluteness  and  self-sufficiency. 
They  never  hesitate,  fumble,  or  spoil.  They  work  with  auto- 
matic precision,  as  though  they  had  fashioned  the  same  thing 
and  wrought  the  same  design  a  thousand  times  before.  But, 
if  we  look  for  the  design  they  are  copying,  we  shall  find  to 
our  amazement  that  this  design  was  never  fashioned  before 
and  will  never  be  fashioned  again.  Each  article  is  an  inven- 
tion, each  design  a  creation,  and  all  the  work  of  one  man, 
an  average  Florentine  at  that.  As  we  watch  these  men,  our 
wonder  and  our  admiration  increase.  The  brain  is  as  busy  as 
the  hand,  and  does  its  part  as  easily  and  as  well.  There  is 
no  waiting  for  another  to  suggest  or  direct,  no  helplessness 
or  dependence.  From  childhood  up  they  have  learned  to 
think  their  own  thoughts,  to  be  self-sufficient,  independent, 
and  alert.  And  how  plain  it  is  that  this  habit  of  mind,  once 
deeply  implanted,  will  assert  itself  in  other  than  industrial 
connections.  A  nation  of  tillers  of  the  soil,  or  of  factory 
hands  and  automatic  machine-stuffers,  may  tolerate  a  Caesar: 
a  nation  of  artisans  never.  Will  dennxiracy  survive  the  ex- 
tinction of  artisanship?  There  is  nothing  in  history  to  war- 
tant  the  hope. 
^  This,  then,  is  the  new  wine  that  is  bursting  the  old  bottled. 
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Mediaeval  Florence  has  awakened  from  her  long  sleep,  and 
has  become  the  center  of  that  modem  life  which  we  call  in- 
dustry. Infinitely  more  live  and  creative,  life  has  become, — 
infinitely  more  noble,  perhaps  we  should  say,  for  the  change 
is  very  much  to  our  liking, — ^but  with  it  has  come  the  microbe 
of  turbulence  and  unrest.  The  mediaeval  aristocracy  has  al- 
ready disappeared;  and  now  the  powerful  families  of  the  new 
.CM"der  are  trjdng,  singly  and  in  groups,  to  devise  a  form  of 
government  which  shall  be  adapted  to  a  people  whose  domi  • 
.nant  characteristic  is  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  governed 
at  all.  A  beginning  has  indeed  been  made;  and  under  such 
a  mayor  as  we  began  with  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1300  the 
government  was  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  He  was.  a  man 
of  uncommon  parts,  this  gonfalonier  or  standard-bearer,  one 
Alghieri  by  name,  more  familiarly  known  as  Dante ;  but.  Flor- 
ence was  too  much  even  for  him,  and  he  is  now  an  exile. 

But  there  are  not  a  few  indications  that  farther  changes  are 
impending.  Florepce  is  growing  tired  of  herself.  It  is  :not  so 
very  long  since,  in  one  of  these  street  frays  already  referred 
to,  one  party  carried  the  matter  to  disastrous  excess  by  set- 
ting fire  to  the  shop  of  a  hated  rival  when  the  wind  was. high. 
The  flames  had  spread  to  neighboring  shops,  and  soon  a  whole 
quarter  was  in  ashes.  The  flames  even  laid  hold  of  a  church, 
in  their  path,  which  was  packed,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  with  waxen  images  of  worthy  burghers,  who,  careful 
for  their  soul's  salvation,  had  commended  themselves  to  their 
patron  saint  by  these  tangible  reminders  of  their  importance. 
With  impartial  fury  the  fire  consumed  the  fruits  of  industry 
and  the  emblems  of  piety  alike.  There  was  many  an  impov- 
erished Florentine  that  night  who,  while  not  questioning  the 
natural  and  inalienable  right  of  men  to  fight  out  their  own 
feuds,  queried  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  have  too  much  of 
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a  good  thing,  and  whether  a  strong  man  might  not  be  aeeded 
to  umpire  the  game  and  keq>  the  contestants  inside  the  rin^ . 
The  malady  was  working  out  its  own  cure.  Industry  had 
bred  independence,  and  this  had  resulted  in  turbulence  an4 
disorder.  But  industry  had  created  wealth,  and  wealth  was 
begging  then,  as  always,  lot  order  and  protection.  The  man 
who  owns  property  has  given  bonds  to  keep  the  peace,  whidi 
is  one  of  the  best  of  reasons  why  every  man  should  own  some. 

And  now  we  will  go  to  sleep.  Rip  Van  WinMe-like,  and 
give  Florence  a  century  and  a  half  to  work  out  her  salvation. 

Strangely  transformed  is  this  city  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  Florentines  have  not  been  idle,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
vast  marble  churches  whose  stately  fa^des  and  slender  cam- 
paniles and  towering  donees  look  down  upon  the  tallest  towers 
of  the  old  castle  houses,  and  dwarf  the  quaint  cHA  cathedral 
of  St  John,  which  used  to  seem  so  inq>osing.  Even  the  old 
cathednd,  though  superseded,  has  gotten  a  sheathing  of  mar- 
ble and  new  doors,  such  doors  as  the  sun  never  saw  before 
since  it  made  the  rounds  of  the  planet.  The  castk  houses  are 
still  there,  most  of  them;  but  they  are  plainly  out  of  date, 
and  upon  the  towers,  where  of  old  were  kept  the  handy  piles 
of  stones  for  warlike  use,  are  now  seen  flower-pots  and 
clothes-lines,  that  point  to  the  decay  of  martial  spirit  And 
now  we  notice  that  we  see  no  battles  in  the  streets,  and  that 
certain  functionaries,  owning  allegiance  to  a  "captain  of  the 
people,"  seem  inclined  to  interfere  with  those  who  would  carry 
their  disputes  beyond  the  point  of  wordy  altercation.  Our 
walk  takes  us,  also,  through  more  spacious  streets,  lined  with 
vast  palaces,  whose  cut-stone  fronts  and  rich  overhanging 
cornices  and  spacious  doorways  are  but  elegant  reminiscences 
of  the  stem  castles  which  they  have  displaced.  Evidently 
wealth  has  increased  in  the  interval,  as  these  spacious  struct- 
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tires,  with  their  prodigal  occupancy  of  precious  space,  attest; 
and  yet  not  universally,  if  wc  n*iy  judge  by  what  we  see  in 
the  less-favored  streets.  Here  again  the  workmen  swarm  as 
of  old,  but  affluence  is  not  universal.  It  is  even  rumored  that 
a  young  man  cannot  start  now,  as  once  he  could,  by  earning 
skill  and  outfit  for  himself;  but  that  it  has  become  customary 
to  borrow  money  for  the  outfit  from  certain  persons  who  make 
a  specialty  of  such  loans,  and  that  the  relations  thus  estab^ 
lished  are  often  long  continued  and  sometimes  irksome.  We 
wonder  how  these  less-favored  citizens  get  along  with  their 
affluent  neighbors  who  Kve  in  the  big  houses  in  the  broad 
streets.  Does  the  old  method  of  drawing  the  name  of  the 
gonfalonier  by  lot  from  a  representative  list  of  citizens  still 
persist?  If  so,  there  must  be  awkward  predicaments  some- 
times when  an  artisan  bears  rule  over  th^  nnllionaire  to  whom 
he  is  in  debt  for  his  tools. 

But  it  is  plain  we  are  novices.  We  are  told  that  no  such 
embarrassment  occurs.  Chance  has  willed  for  a  long  time 
that  the  name  drawjn  should  be  that  of  a  wealthy  citizen  more 
or  less  experienced  in  public  affairs, — a  dtizen,  too,  who  was 
in  uniform  agreement  with  the  ruling  policy  and  spirit  of  tiie 
republic.  Just  why  this  happy  discrimination  of  chance  no 
CMie  seems  to  know.  Perhaps  Providence  guides  the  choice 
according  to  the  old  and  long-discarded  view,  or  perhaps 
something  has  happened  to  the  names  in  the  box.  No  one 
seems  to  know,  and,  stranger  still,  no  one  seems  greatly  to 
care.  We  are  told  that  it  does  not  amount  to  so  much  now  to 
be  gonfalonier  as  it  once  did,  and  that  people  care  less  about 
it  since  they  have  gotten  in  the  way  of  referring  all  important 
matters  to  Cosimo.  Cosimot  Who  is  that?  Evidently  we 
have  found  a  clew  that  it  will  pay  us  to  follow  up.  And  this, 
in  brief,  is  the  result  of  our  inquiry. 
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Cosimo  is  the  head  of  a  very  old  and  wealthy  family,  one 
of  the  families,  indeed,  that  lived  in  a  high-tower  house  in 
Florence  when  we  s^w  it  first.  The  foundations  of  their  for- 
tune had  been  laid  in  the  combined  occupation  of  pillselling 
and  doctoring,  and  so,  in  default  of  our  modem  handy  device 
of  family  names,  they  were  known  as  the  pillsellers,  or  Medici. 
It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  very  long  time  since  they  had  done  any 
pillselling;  so  long,  indeed,  that  the  name,  associated  with 
their  later  and  greater  doings,  had  acquired  a  new  meaning. 
But  they  seemed  nowise  ashamed  of  it,  and  even  decorated 
their  new  coat  of  arms  with  pills.  Like  many  another  Floren- 
tine family,  they  had  lent  their  surplus  capital  on  favorable 
terms,  rather  against  the  rules  of  the  church,  to  be  sure,  which 
forbade  the  taking  of  interest ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  church  was  mistaken  in  its  judgment  of  business 
ethics,  and  the  pillsellers  saw  it.  Unlike  most  wealthy  fam- 
ilies, however,  the  pillsellers  specialized  in  a  line  of  investment 
commonly  regarded  as  precarious.  While  others  sought  bor- 
rowers of  means,  who  could  give  tangible  security  for  the 
loan,  the  pillsdlers  early  began  to  choose  promising  young 
men,  and  start  tbem  in  business  with  only  a  character  security. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  they  lost,  but  no  oftener,  probably,  than 
the  rest.  Moreover,  their  protigis  were  sure  to  be  business 
clients  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  to  recognize  a  debt  of 
gratitude  long  after  the  other  debt  was  paid. 

Bit  by  trit  informal  money-lending  grew  into  banking.  In 
common  with  other  wealthy  families,  the  pillsellers  elaborated 
the  great  science  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  modern  industry.  They  helped  to  bring  about  the 
coinage  of  the  golden  florin ;  they  devised  bills  of  exchange  to 
save  transporting  money;  they  undertook  the  safekeeping  of 
other  people's  money,  and,  finding  that  they  could  count  oo 
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large  sums  pretty  constantly  from  this  source,  they  loaned  it 
on  interest.  Their  transactions  grew  to  immense  proportions, 
and  they  became  the  creditors  of  tings,  not  neglecting,  how- 
ever, the  promising  youth,  whose  interests  they  could  safely 
prcwnote,  and  who  would  become  a  staunch  Medicean,  a  pill- 
sellerite,  forever  afterward,  in  consequence  of  their  assistance. 
The  pillsellers,  you  see,  were  good  business  men,  gifted  with 
imfailing  good  sense,  and  favored  with  uninterrupted  good 
fortune,  for  the  two  are  not  greatly  different. 

But  the  pillsellers  were  more  than  business  men.  From  a 
very  early  date  they  had  shown  a  large  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs. Before  the  days  of  Dante,  a  pillseller  had  been  ^gonfa- 
lonier of  Florence;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  aspirants  for  office.  They  were  merely  influen- 
tial citizens,  whose  word  carried  weight  with  the  novice  rulers 
simply  because  they  showed  unerring  judgment  in  questions 
of  public  policy.  Their  supremacy  rested  in  the  first  instance 
simply  upon  their  record  for  sagacity  and  wisdom,  the  most 
legitimate  of  all  possible  titles  to  powen  Nor  is  there  reason 
to  doubt  their  disinterestedness,  as  such  things  go.  Of  course 
they  based  their  decisions  very  largely  on  their  own  business 
interests,  but  they  sincerely  believed  that  what  was  good  for 
them  was  good  for  all ;  and,  as  matters  stood,  they  were  sub- 
stantially correct.  The  fact  that  a  man  gains  by  a  given  policy 
does  not  prove  that  he  is  selfish  in  supporting  it.  Who  is  a 
manufacturer  and  does  not  believe  that  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion depends  oa  the  policy  of  protection  I  Who  is  the  receiver 
of  a  fixed  salary  and  does  not  feel  that  it  would  be  disastrous 
to  lessen  the  purchasing  power  of  money  1  The  pillsellers  were 
human,  and  judged  public  interests  by  their  own;  but  they 
judged  broadly  and  wisely,  and  Florence  found  her  interest 
in  following  their  judgment 
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Toward  the  time  wt  aire  now  considering,  this  guidance  of 
public  affairs  had  become  their  dominant  functioo.  A  certain 
John  the  pillseller,  through  lus  long  life,  acquired  a  reputa* 
tion  so  great  that  deference  to  his  judgment  became  a  habit 
Almost  mthout  knowing  it»  be  became  the  responsible  head  of 
the  state,  and  found  himself  compelled  to  do  what  was  doubt- 
less sufficiently  to  his  liking,  namely,  to  organize  a  compact 
body  of  supporters,  put  down  opposition,  and  become  respon- 
siUe  not  only  for  suggesting,  but  for  executing,  the  policy  of 
the  government  Something  of  the  sort  had,  of  course,  been 
done  already,  but  the  policy  of  the  pillsellers  now  took  more 
definite  shape.  Loans  were  placed  systematically  where  they 
would  win  an  adherent  or  embarrass  an  opponent  Nothing 
did  so  much  to  disarm  an  irreconcilable  as  to  get  a  mortgage 
on  his  property*  If  he  could  not  be  induced  to  become  a 
debtor,  he  suddenly  found  his  competitors  underselling  turn, 
presumably  because  they  were  securing  funds  cm  more  fovor- 
aUe  terms  than  he.  Careful  jdanning  predetermined  the  ce> 
^ts  of  popular  elections.  In  all  there  was  much  that  would 
not  bear  the  light  There  is  apt  to  be  in  practical  politics.  It 
is  perhaps  only  fair  to  remember  that  the  opponents  thus 
silenced  and  circumvented  were  often  selfish,  short-sighted, 
and  demlagogic ;  that  the  methods  used  against  them  were  per- 
fectly acceptable  to  them;  that  no  agreement  on  a  wise  policy 
could  have  been  effected  by  purely  rational  means ;  and,  finally 
and  above  all,  that  the  policy  actually  adopted  was  wise  and 
just,  that  no  effort  was  made  to  rob  the  state  for  private  ends, 
and  that  Florence  prospered  under  the  new  rigime.  As  the 
representative  of  wealth  the  new  management  was  the  uncom- 
promising foe  of  disorder  and  anarchy.  Private  feuds  smoul- 
dered low,  street  riots  were  suppressed,  justice  was  meted 
out  in  the  courts,  and  industry  prospered  in  all  her  goings. 
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the  pillsdler  was  no  idealist,  thoogh  be  had  bis  ideals. 
He  took  men  as  he  found  them,  never  asking  the  impossible 
of  tbem,  plajring  off  their  meannesses  and  sordid  passions 
against  each  other,  and  giving  to  each  the  incentive  stuted 
to  tns  nature.  He  was  no  reformer,  no  zealot  He  strove  to 
mal»  a  working  arrangement  with  the  nttterial  at  hand.  He 
ms  £sinterested  and  sagadoos  beyond  the  measure  of  most. 
It  was  with  not  a  little  anxiety  and  regret  that  the  Florentines 
hid  him  to  rest,  full  of  years  and  of  honors,  not  knowing  what 
nodd  be  the  outcome  under  the  leadership  of  the  youdiful 
grandson,  Corimo,  who  succeeded  to  his  fortune  and  bis  re- 
spoodbilities. 

It  was  indeed  a  perikxis  momei^  for  the  untried  youth^ 
lor  the  opposition,  always  powerful,  now  saw  its  opportunity. 
A  swift  alliance  of  rivals  in  bunness  and  politics,  headed  by 
men  of  ability  and  decision,  overthrew,  the  estaUished  order, 
and  gave  Florence  new  masters.  Cowno  was  thrown  into 
prisoQ,  and  his  friends  scattered.  A  part  of  the  new  cabal 
nrged  his  execution,  but  tfie  conscienoe  that  doth  make  cow- 
ards of  us  all  was  too  much  for  these  men,  who  were  by  no 
means  dead  to  traditioos  of  honor,  and  exile  was  decreed  ^i- 
stead.  Now  the  sagacity  of  the  pillsellers  became  apparent 
Snddeidy  the  traders  and  artisans  of  Florence  found  that  the 
people's  bank  was  closed  to  them.  The  banks  with  aristocratic 
affifiations  would  not,  and  could  not  at  once,  take  its  place. 
Above  all  they  could  not  at  once  create  a  omstituency  of  irten 
who  owed  to  them  their  business  existence.  The  new  rulers 
found  that  they  had  the  aristocrats,  or  a  part  of  them,  on 
their  side,  but  the  people  were  on  the  side  of  the  family  which 
had  so  consiMCuously  identified  its  fortunes  with  the  welfare 
of  humble  dtizens.  There  was  brief  but  sulkn  acquiescence  in 
the  new  order  of  things,  during  which  the  new  leaders  vied 
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with  their  predecessors  in.  sagacity  and  statesmanship.  But 
the  first  slip  produced  a  clamor,  a  demonstration,  then  a  revo- 
lution ending  in  the  recall  of  Cosimo  and  the  expulsion  of  his 
enemies.  The  young  man  returned  in  state  and  with  increas- 
ing splendor  till,  when  he  entered  Florence,  his  retinue  was 
that  pf  a  prince.  But,  if  he  lacked  humility,  his  head  was  not 
turned.  He  set  to. work  with  the  utmost  energy  to  restore  the 
working  efficiency  of  the  organization  and  intrench  its  power. 
The  first  thing  was.  to  fix  the  box  of  names  from  which  the  offi- 
cers were  drawn  by  lot,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  dur- 
ing all  this  time  the  pillsellers  and  their  chief  supporters  held 
no  office.  The  offices  were  apportioned  to  faithful  bi;t  docile 
men,  who  would  be  gratified  by  the  semblance  of  power  and 
would  f^thfuUy  obey  <»'ders.  Such  arrangements  are  not  tm- 
known  in  our  day,  though  my  impression  is  that  they  seldom 
work  quite  so  smoothly  as  under  G>simo.  The  box  of  names 
once  fixed,  tMs  gaye  no  further  trouble.  Affairs  of  state,  were 
managed  with  the  same  sagacity  and  public  spirit  as  before, 
as  the  growing  power  and  broadening  influence  of  Florence 
attested.  The  family  fortunes,  too,  were  not  neglected,  and 
Cosimo  found  that  things  came  decidedly  his  way.  Not  only 
did  the  bank  prosper  in  common  with  the  dty,  but  new 
sources  of  profit  (q>ened.  There  were  chances  for  foreign 
loans,  and  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  these  loans 
should  be  placed  with  a  bank  which  had  so  much  power  to  in- 
sure Florentine  friendship?  Cosimo  knew  how  to  turn  every- 
thing to  hand,  weaving  the  gossamer  web  of  debt  about  states 
and  princes,  as  his  forefathers  had  done  about  the  burghers 
of  Florence,  until  they  were  helpless  in  the  toils  of  his  subtle 
diplomacy.  Not  that  diplomatic  ends  ever  blinded  him  to  the 
importance  of  getting  good  interest,  but  he  possessed  the  rare 
faculty  of  killing  two  birds  with  every  stone  he  threw.    There 
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was  a  great  council  of  the  empire  up  at  Constance,  where  the 
emperor  presided  over  grave  discussions  of  theology,  the  prin- 
cipal result  of  which  was  the  burning  of  one  more  heretic. 
Cosinio  was  present  as  a  pillar  of  the  orthodox  party — 0>s- 
imo  and  his  kind  are  always  orthodox — ^and  incidentally  he 
arranged  a  loan  with  the  ever-impecunious  emperor,  on  which 
he  cleared  several  million  florins.  It  was  all  right  enough. 
He  wzs  sincere  in  his  orthodoxy  even  if  it  was  not  the  thing 
he  lay  awake  nights  to  think  about.  There  are  those  who 
have  the  real  microbe  who  do  not  have  it  very  hard.  Mean- 
while Cosimo  was  false  to  no  trust  reposed  in  him.  The  cit- 
izens of  Florence  knew  that  he  would  return  with  added 
wealth  and  prestige,  and  were  sure  that  both  would  accrue  to 
thdr  benefit,  and  they  were  right. 

But  now  we  have  to  note  a  new  departure  in  the  pillseller 
jjolicy.  Florence  had  grown  rich,  and  habits  had  changed 
accordingly.  Men  need  much  of  gfuidance  in  making  money, 
bat  they  need  much  more  in  spending  it.  It  suited  both  the 
tastes  and  the  interests  of  Cosimo  to  assume  the  leadership  in 
the  formation  of  those  tastes  and  habits  which  are  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  wealth's  doing  us  any  good.  Florence,  in  her 
wealth-getting,  had  been  as  materialistic  and  parvenu  as  any 
American  city,  and  she  owed  it  in  no  small  degree  to  this 
wonderful  family  that  she  became  cultured  as  well  as  rich. 
Cosimo  was  admirably  fitted  to  lead  in  this  new  development 
He  was  shrewd  and  sagacious,  but  he  loved  beauty,  culture, 
refinement, — ^in  short,  the  higher  things  in  life.  It  was  his 
pl«asure  to  patronize  learning  and  art,  and  he  did  so  discrim- 
inatingly. No  man  can  ever  successfully  teach  men  to  love 
tbe  best  things  unless  he  himself  k>ves  them.  Equally  free 
from  asceticism  and  voluptuousness,  he  played  to  perfection  a 
role  which  fortune  had  assigned  him. 
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But  it  was  also  good  policy.  There  were  disappc^nted  and 
sullen  rivals  in  Florence  who  might  nurse  dangerous  an^i- 
tions.  There  were  still  those  who  remembered  that  Floren- 
tines were  once  free,  and  who  aspired  to  be  liberators.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  desirable  than  to  turn  these  dangerous  rival- 
ries into  new  channels,  and  to  substitute  culture  ideals  for 
political  ideals  as  the  goal  of  private  amtntion.  And  so  Cos- 
imo  adopted  that  policy  which  Pisistratus  and  Pericks  had 
adopted  before  him  for  the  same  purpose,  and  with  even 
greater  success.  We  are  amazed  at  his  liberality  and  the  wide 
range  of  his  interests.  All  the  g^at  painters  and  sculptors  of 
the  time  were  pensioners  on  his  bounty.  Agents  were  per- 
manently stationed  in  Constantinople  to  buy  any  Greok  manu- 
script that  came  to  light.  In  some  cases  scholars  were  given 
a  standing  account  at  the  bank  and  their  checks  honored 
without  limit.  Think  of  an  open  account  with  Rockefeller  or 
Carnegie,  you  wlK»e  devotioh  to  the  cause  of  learning  has 
laid  upon  you  a  vow  of  poverty.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
art  flourished,  for  back  of  this  boundless  liberality  was  dis- 
crimination, devotion,  real  interest.  And  the  liberality  was 
contagious.  New  rivalries  brought  new  gifts,  and  forced  with 
hothouse  rapidity  the  aesthetic  education  of  a  singularly  aes- 
thetic people.  It  was  with  the  consciousness  of  a  great  task- 
greatly  accomplished  that  Cosimo  prepared  for  the  last  redc- 
oning.  It  was  with  reconciliation  and  sincere  gratitude  that 
mourning  Florence  laid  him  to  rest  before  the  high  altar  of 
San  Lorenzo,  and  inscribed  upon  the  marble  above  him,  "  Cos- 
imo, Pater  Patriae." 

And  now  again,  after  a  brief  interval,  the  fortunes  of  Flor- 
ence and  of  the  Medicean  house  were  committed  to  the  hami 
of  a  youth  and  a  grandson, — ^the  magnificent  Lorenza  He, 
too,  was  put  to  the  test,  but  it  is  significant  of  the  change  that 
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Cbsuno  had  effected,  that  the  conspiracy  with  which  he  was 
confronted  was  not  one  of  Florentine  citizens,  but  of  rival  states. 
His  first  move  was  to  balk  the  pope  in  an  amtntious  scheme 
of  state-building  which  seemed  inimical  to  Florentine  inter- 
ests. The  pope  thereupon  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  certain 
disaffected  Florentines  to  kill  both  Lorenzo  and  his  brother. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  times  that  the  arch-conspirator  in 
such  a  scheme  should  have  been  the  pope,  that  his  local  mana- 
ger should  have  been  the  archbishop  of  Fl<>rence,  that  the 
place  chosen  should  have  been  a  church,  and  the  person  se- 
lected to  strike  the  blow  should  have  been  a  priest.  Charac- 
teristic of  the  times,  I  say,  not  of  the  church.  They  do  not 
do  such  things  in  the  Vatican  now,  any  more  than  we  run  lot- 
teries in  church  or  treat  the  minister  to  rum  when  he  calls. 
They  have  improved  there  as  much  as  we  have  here,  perhaps 
more.   Let  us  look  to  ourselves  that  they  do  not  get  ahead. 

The  plot  failed  in  its  main  object.  The  brother  was  killed, 
but  Lorenzo  escaped.  Then  Florence,  the  old-time  Guelf 
stroQgbold  and  chief  partisan  of  the  pope,  broke  forth  in  fury 
^  tins  attack  upon  her  national  independence.  Divining  the 
source  of  the  attack,  she  hung  the  archlnshop  by  the  neck 
from  the  window  of  his  own  palace.  Popular  fury  raved  it- 
self out.  The  pope  was  furious  but  dissembling.  More  effec- 
tual measures  must  be  adopted.  Soon  Florence  found  herself 
confronted  by  a  powerful  coalition  of  states,  which  could  easily 
have  overwhelmed  her.  Lorenzo  calmed  the  popular  fury, 
realizing  the  futility  of  anned  resistance.  Unarmed  and  alone, 
be  embarked  at  Pisa  and  sailed  to  Naples,  the  capital  of  the 
nwst  perfidious  of  his  foes.  He  was  still  a  boy,  sickly  and 
^ely  to  lode  upon,  but  he  knew  his  power.  He  knew  that 
^he  very  perfidy  of  the  King  of  Naples  made  it  easy  to  detach 
Mm  from  the  alliance,  if  he  could  see  his  interest  in  betraying 
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his  allies.  We  shall  never  know  the  secret  of  that  encounter 
between  coarse  self-interest  and  subtle  intellect.  We  can  but 
guess  what  were  the  arguments  used,  what  the  nameless 
charm  by  which  this  most  gifted  of  Florentines  drew  the  toils 
about  his  clumsy  antagonist.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  when  Lo- 
renzo disembarked  again  at  Pisa,  he  bore  with  him  the  docu- 
ments, signed  and  sealed,  of  an  alliance  with  the  King^  of  Na- 
ples. This  threw  the  balance  heavily  on  the  side  of  Florence, 
and  made  peace  inevitable.  Again  the  pope  was  baffled  and 
impotent. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  Florence  thought  of  this  wonder- 
ful youth,  risking  his  life  in  a  self-asstuned  role,  saving  his 
country  in  a  bloodless  encounter,  snatching  the  laurels  from 
heads  grown  gray  in  scheming  and  diplomacy.  I-orenzo's 
throne  was  now  the  firmest  in  Europe.  Every  subsequent 
move  confirmed  his  power.  The  other  states  found  themselves 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  diplomacy,  played  oflf  one  against 
another,  till  independent  action  became  impossible.  Florence 
became  the  arbiter  of  Italy. 

And  now  the  Medicean  policy  received  the  farther  develop- 
ment that  changing  circumstances  and  the  new  personality  of 
Ix>renzo  required.  The  function  of  the  great  head  of  the 
house  became  more  avowedly  public.  He  was  more  comirfetely 
busied  with  affairs  of  state,  and  less  free  to  attend  to  business 
of  his  own.  Inevitably  the  family  fortunes  suflPered,  partly 
from  neglect,  more  from  the  heavier  outlay  required  by  the 
princely  role  which  the  genius  of  the  family  had  created.  The 
splendor  of  the  throne  was  inseparable  from  its  grandeur  and 
power.  Insensibly  the  royal  function  of  the  family  became  a 
charge  upon  the  state.  Doubtless  definite  items  were  first 
charged  to  public  account, — litems  easily  justified  in  connec- 
tion with  definite  services, — ^tben  more  and  vaguer  items,  and 
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finally  a  princely  income  was  systematically  diverted  into  the 
family  coffers.  Technically  this  was  embezzlement,  for  Lo- 
renzo was  in  name  only  a  private  citizen.  But  in  fact  he  was 
a  prince  and  his  functions  wholly  public.  His  services  were 
indutntable  and  his  resources  inadequate.  The  laborer,  it 
might  be  argued,  was  worthy  of  his  hire.  But  it  was  a  weak- 
ness that  the  laborer  could  show  no  regular  credentials  and 
had  to  be  paid  on  the  sly.  It  was  a  moment  of  transition  from 
citizenship  to  kingship,  a  moment  in  which  neither  the  ethics 
nor  the  mechanism  of  finance  was  sufficientiy  elaborated  to 
suit  the  occasion.  How  could  he  enter  the  field  of  competi- 
tive business  with  any  fairness  to  his  private  rivals  ?  Yet  how 
could  he  meet  his  enormous  responsibilities  in  default  of  the 
income  which  he  was  thus  forbidden  to  secure?  It  was  a  dif- 
ficult situation,  in  which  transactions  that  seemed  necessary 
and  just  to  the  sympathetic  were  sure  to  wear  the  ugly  guise 
of  theft  to  the  envious  and  the  unreconciled.  The  situation  was 
handled  with  tact  and  considerateness.  It  is  a  delicate  matter 
for  an  unofficial  public  servant  to  determine  his  own  remuner- 
ation, and  fielp  himself  from  the  public  chest  without  treasury 
warrant  or  audit  for  his  account.  I  should  hesitate  to  say 
that  Lorenzo  was  equal  to  the  requirement.  It  is  a  compli- 
cated question,  not  easy  to  settle,  and  we  may  as  well  wait  till 
the  judgment-day. 

It  was  in  the  new  role  of  art  patron  and  culture  leader  of 
Florence  that  Lorenzo  attained  his  highest  eminence.  Liberal 
by  nature,  and  now  having  the  resources  of  a  rich  state  at  his 
disposal,  his  patronage  of  art  became  most  munificent.  But 
the  patronage  of  art  means  more  than  the  spending  of  money. 
Great  as  is  the  power  of  wealth,  it  can  as  easily  hinder  as 
help  the  cause  of  culture.  It  all  depends  on  what  you  spend 
your  money  for.  Lorenzo  was  in  his  tastes  a  refined  Epi- 
Vol.  UCII.     No.  247.     2 
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curean.  For  him  puritanism  and  asceticism  had  no  attrac- 
tions. But  the  spirit  of  indulgence  was  so  tempered  by  re- 
finement and  good  taste  that  the  love  of  pleasure  seldom 
wore  the  ugly  aspect  of  vice  or  sensuality.  The  coarser  lusts 
were  not  so  much  wicked  as  vulgar  and  inartistic.  Good  taste 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  doing  the  work  of  conscience,  and 
it  was  the  comer-stone  of  Lorenzo's  character.  Under  his 
subtle  leadership,  the  Florentine  love  of  pleasure  gfrew  into  a 
beauty  cult,  in  which  art  flourished  as  it  has  flourished  but 
once  before  or  since  in  htunan  history.  Himself  a  poet  and 
scholar  of  no  mean  attainments,  Lorenzo  never  mistodc  an  artist, 
a  philosopher,  a  scholar.  His  dreamy  eye  unerringly  detected 
beauty  in  all  its  forms,  distinguished  the  true  from  the  folse,  the 
fundamental  from  the  local  and  temjporary,  the  beautiful  from 
the  whimsical,  the  sensational,  and  the  clever.  As  a  crowning 
achievement  it  was  vouchsafed  to  him,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  when  the  shadows  were  falling  thick  about  him,  to  dis- 
cern in  the  work  of  a  boy  of  seventeen  the  genius  of  Michel- 
angelo. Shallow  criticism  finds  an  easy  mark  in  the  g^reat 
magician.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  his  disparagement  of  austere 
righteousness,  his  compromises  with  conscience,  his  too  com- 
placent acceptance  of  the  foibles  of  men,  which  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  manipulate  for  his  purpose.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
estimate  his  services  to  the  cause  of  order  in  his  day,  or  the 
value  of  that  ideal  of  beauty  which  he  so  consistently  kept  be- 
fore him  and  in  which  he  saw  a  good  that  to  us  is  perhaps  not 
yet  revealed. 

But,  none  the  less,  the  brilliant  rigime  of  the  Medici  was 
weighed  in  the  balances  and  was  found  wanting.  The  cult 
of  pleasure  which  had  imlpelled  the  few  to  the  noblest  flights 
of  fancy  and  the  highest  inspiration  had  meant  for  the  many 
the  complacent  gratification  of  passion.  The  subtle  philosophy 
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of  the  time  had  wrought  havoc  with  the  simple  faith  which  had 
ooce  kept  men  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Right  and  wrong,  become 
matters  of  taste,  had  lost  their  cogency  to  the  minds  of  the 
many  who  regarded  matters  of  taste  as  but  personal  liking  and 
caprice.  Undeniably  the  urbanity  of /the  times  hid  much  that 
was  unsightly  in  private  life.  Even  in  the  church  and  the 
cloister,  culture  and  intellectual  subtlety  took  the  place  of  de- 
votion and  chastening  of  spirit. 

And  there  was  protest.  It  was  in  the  same  year  of  our 
Lord  1492,  when  Lorenzo,  having  set  his  house  in  order, 
awaited  the  summons  which  could  not  be  long  delayed,  that 
Nathan  appeared  unto  David.  A  monk,  already  famous  for 
his  boldness  and  uncompromising  character,  began  his  first 
great  series  of  sermons  in  Florence.  Having  been  made  prior 
of  San  Marco,  one  of  the  most  complacent  of  Medicean  strong- 
holds, he  had  effected  an  almost  immediate  revduticn.  The 
artistic  dilettantism,  the  mundane  philosophizing  and  political 
scheming  and  ambition,  of  this  modernized  cloister,  gave  place 
to  systematic  devotion  and  to  the  stem  rSgime  of  St.  Dominic. 
There  were  probably  some  mutterings  and  backbitings,  prob- 
ably some  plottings  and  open  revolts,  but  nothing  availed. 
The  monks  had  found  their  master, — s,  man,  too,  who,  with 
all  his  inflexibility,  was  infinitely  compassionate  and  persua- 
sive, and  whose  blameless  life  silenced  the  cavils  of  the  few 
who  resisted  his  magic  spell.  Touched  by  his  transforming 
eloquence,  the  forgotten  ideals  of  monk  and  Christian  again 
became  glorious,  and  fired  the  imagination  of  men.  In  all  this, 
too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Florence  was  still  at  heart 
profoundly  superstitious;  that  the  humanist  culture  had  been 
but  a  hothouse  growth,  and  was  by  no  means  acclimated  to 
the  persistent  conditions  about  it;  finally,  that  the  long  em- 
phasis upon  the  aesthKic,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  ethical. 
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had  prepared  the  people  for  reaction,  while  new  and  strange 
portents  were  appearing  on  the  political  horizon.    Into  these 
conditions  the  character  of  Savonarola  fitted  as  the  torch  In 
dry  stubble  when  the  wind  is  high.    The  agelong  superstition 
of  the  people  was  with  him  a  passion.    He  believed  not  only 
in  God  and  conscience,  but  in  dreams  and  portents,  in  miracles 
and  divine  intervention  in  immediate  and  concrete  forms.   The 
vision  of  a  flaming  sword  was  a  prophecy  of  war  and  disaster ; 
the  coming  of  the  French  king  was  no  political  accident,  but  a 
divine  judgment.     To  the  noblest  spirits  he  appealed  by  his 
lofty  ideals  of  purity  and  his  unflinching  self-abnegation,  while 
to  the  base  and  sordid  he  seemed  to  promise  the  fulfillment 
of   vindictive   desires   and   the   gratifications  of  a   sensuous 
heaven.    The  image  was  part  of  gold,  and  part  of  iron,  and 
part  of  clay,  and  each  found  in  it  after  his  kind.    Savonarola 
and   Lorenzo,  as   they   reached  out   for  the   multitude   and 
wrought  them  into  the  structure  of  their  ambitions,  had  much 
more  in  common  than  they  knew;  but  in  their  appeal  and 
seeming  purpose  they  were  the  most  absolute  of  irreconcila- 
bles.     Savonarola,  ascetic,  narrow,  intense,  absolutely  believ- 
ing in  popular  government,  though  unconscious  that  his  power 
to  manipulate  the  assembly  lay  at  the  root  of  his  belief,  stood 
for  conscience,  self-denial,  purity,  and  fervid  religious  faith. 
Lorenzo,   refined,   subtle,   cool,   calculating,   profoundly   dis- 
trustful of  popular  judgments,  and  trusting  in  the  discipline 
and  shrewdness  of  the  chosen  circle  of  which  he  was  the  mas- 
ter spirit,  stood  for  culture,  beauty,  cleverness,  and  intellect 
It  was  the  cleverest  of  politicians  pitted  against  the  most  un- 
compromising of  reformers. 

Savonarola's  preaching  made  a  stir  at  once.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  counteract  his  influence  by  counterpreaching  of  the 
less  strenuous  sort,  but  to  no  avail.    Then  the  great  Lorenzo 
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himself  deigned  to  pay  San  Marco  a  visit.  Breathless  with 
excitement,  the  monks  reported  to  Savonarola,  "Lorenzo  is 
in  the  garden."  " Has  he  inquired  for  me T  "No."  "WeU, 
then,  don't  disturb  him  at  his  devotions."  Whatever  the  clever 
move  which  the  astute  Lorenzo  had  planned,  however  sincere 
his  desire  may  have  been  to  reac^  an  tmderstanding  with  the 
stem  monk,  this  refusal  to  negotiate,  even  to  meet,  made  un- 
derstanding impossible.  Perhaps  later  efforts  might  have  re- 
sulted differently.  We  may  well  imagine  that  Lorenzo  was 
not  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  But  his  time  was  short.  The 
feeble  frame  that  had  long  trammeled  the  restless  spirit  now 
refused  even  its  halting  service.  Stretched  upon  his  bed  at 
Carreggi,  a  villa  near  Florence,  he  awaited  the  end  that  soon 
declared  itself  imminent.  It  was  a  time  for  serious  thoughts, 
and  reflection  could  not  but  be  disquieting  and  bring  reaction 
of  spirit.  There  were  haunting  spectral  notions  of  God  as  the 
great  avenger  of  wrong-doing,  which  in  this  moment  no  phi- 
losophy or  beauty  worship  could  lay.  The  deepening  sense  of 
disloyalty  and  the  need  of  reconciliation  came  to  him  as  it  has 
come  to  so  many  when  the  flames  of  passion  have  died  out  and 
conscience  sits  solitary  among  the  embers. 

And  now  the  monk,  who  alone  had  never  fawned  or  flat- 
tered, seemed  the  one  to  help  him  in  his  need.  Perhaps,  too, 
there  was  the  consciousness  of  the  struggle  which  he  was  be- 
queathing to  a  headstrong  son,  and  hope  that  the  monk  might 
find  in  reconciliation  with  himself  a  pathway  to  reconciliation 
with  his  house.  Men  seldom  act  from  wholly  simple  motives, 
and  even  in  death  cannot  ignore  the  habits  that  have  ruled 
their  lives.  -^ 

So  the  monk  was  called,  and  asked  wherefore  he  had 
been  summoned.  **  To  shrive  my  soul/'  said  the  dying  man. 
"  That  I  will  do  oo  three  conditions,"  said  the  monk.    "What 
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are  they?"    "  First,  that  you  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  your  Saviour."    To  this,  Lorenzo  gave  immediate  assent. 
We  may  doubt  whether  the  phrase  was  very  meaningful  to 
one  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  philosophical  skepticism ;  but, 
like  Savonarola,  we  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than  take  him 
at  his  word.     "And  the  second  conxiiti<m?"    "That  you  re- 
store all  moneys  illegally  taken  from  Florence."     Lorenzo 
knew  what  that  meant    Savcmarola  was  not  one  who  saw  in 
the  role  of  the  Medici  a  justification  for  the  income  they  had 
received  from  the  state.    To  him,  as  the  Medicean  rule  was 
plain  tyranny,  so  the  Medicean  appropriation  of  funds  was 
plain  theft.     We  may  well  imagine  how  the  feeble  pulse 
quickened  as  Lorenzo  contemplated  the  bankruptcy  of  his  fam- 
ily as  a  condition  of  his  salvation.    But  if  so  heavy  a  price 
could  assure  his  soul's  peace,  and  possiUy  the  immunity  of 
his  house  from  further  attack  by  this  implacable  foe,  it  might 
be  worth  the  sacrifice.    Long  was  the  pause  and  very  differ- 
ent the  final  assent  of  this  sorely  troubled  spirit    But  at  last 
the  assent  was  given.    "  Third,"  said  the  terriWe  monk,  "  you 
must  give  back  to  Florence  her  liberties.''    This  time  there 
was  no  struggle,  no  hesitation.    Lorenzo  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  died  unshriven; 

The  story  is  commonly  told  as  a  glorification  of  Savonarola, 
the  triumph  of  uncompromising  righteousness  over,  stricken- 
and  despairing  sin.  With  no  disparagement  to  the*  motal 
grandeur  of  Savonarola,  I  fancy'  we  may  see  in  it  another 
meaning.  The  dying  lips  iiever  gave  up  their  secret;  but,  if 
they  could  have  spoken,  might  they  not  have  told  us  some- 
thing nice  this :  "  I  accept  the  shadowy  faith  you*  oflFer  as  a-^* 
man  may  do  who  ha3' spent  his  life  in*a  Wofldof  realities  and 
of  alien*tfioughts.^  I  eveft  sslcrifice  fortune  and  family^ as  atone- 
ment for  wrongs  more  nominal  than  real.  •  I  make  no  mention 
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of  services  that  once  seemed  to  justify  my  emoluments.  I 
see  no  plain  case  of  theft  as  you  do,  monk;  but  the  title  Is 
not  clear,  and  conscience  shall  have  the  ben^  of  the  doubt, 
even  though  ruin  be  the  result  Myself  I  sacrifice  and  those 
that  I  may  call  my  own.  But  give  back  to  Florence  her  lib- 
erties! Do  you  know  what  that  means,  O  monk?  Are  you 
umnindful  of  the  passions  that  ran  riot  in  the  streets,  of  the 
war  of  factions,  the  chronic  feuds,  the  chaos  in  industry,  in 
government,  in  religion,  and  in  private  life?  Was  it  for 
naught  that  the  strong  arm  took  the  helm  when  the  ship  was 
sore  bested?  The  liberty  of  Florentines;  what  is  it  but  the 
privilege  of  anarchy,  chaos,  and  murder?  It  is  easy  for 
you,  wrought  upon  by  fastings  and  visions  in  the  night,  to 
exhort  to  righteousness  and  reform.  But  think  you  that,  in 
a  lifetime  in  which  I  have  wrought  to  fashion  a  state  from 
crude  humanity  as  I  found  it,  I  have  had  no  conscience,  no 
thought  for  others'  weal?  You  would  make  Florence  into  a 
heaven;  I  have  saved  Florence  from  being  a  hell.  Take  the 
price  of  my  doing,  just  or  unjust,  but  not  the  thing  I  have 
done.  Shrive  me  not,  O  monk,  if  you  will  not.  I  appeal  unto 
God." 

The  practical  and  the  ideal;  between  these  two  there 
is  no  recondliation,  save  in  the  finished  work  which  their  com* 
mon  effort  has  wrought.  In  this  world  of  ours  there  is  instant 
need  of  something  being  done  with  crude  men  and  imperfect 
ccmditions.  Somebody  must  take  men  as  they  are,  appeal  to 
them  with  arguments  that  they  can  understand,  organize  them 
for  purposes  they  can  grasp  and  appreciate.  Selfish  and 
coarse,  they  must  be  gratified,  indulged,  wheedled,  and 
cajoled.  Envious,  petty,  and  dull,  they  must  be  managed  by 
Udden  forces,  and  hoodwinked  into  welldoing.  Endless 
compromise,  patchwork,  and  inconsistency  enter  into  every 
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working  plan.  There  is  much  that  defies  the  simple  rules  of 
right,  much  that  will  not  bear  the  light,  much  that  grates 
against  our  sensibilities  in  the  workings  of  every  party,  every 
business,  every  church.  There  are  no  ideal  organizations,  be- 
cause there  are  no  ideal  people  to  organize.  He  who  would 
be  a  doer  of  real  things  with  real  folks  must  be  a  practical 
man,  he  must  take  men  as  they  are.  But  while  we  must 
take  them  as  they  are,  we  must  make  them  as  they  ought 
to  be.  Take  them  as  they  are,  or  you  will  not  take  them 
at  all.  Make  them  what  they  ought  to  be,  or  they  are  not 
worth  the  taking.  Yet  it  is  the  fatality  of  human  naure  to 
divide  and  antagonize  these  two  functions,  either  of  which 
is  worthless  without  the  other.  The  practical  man  who  takes 
men  as  they  are,  adjusting  himself  to  their  foibles  and  skill- 
fully manipulating  them  for  his  ends,  becomes  very  well  con- 
tent with  them  as  they  are.  Broad  plans  for  regeneration  dis- 
turb his  working  program,  and  put  him  out  of  his  reckonings. 
Insensibly  but  inevitably  he  becomes  an  obstacle  to  reform 
and  progress.  The  idealist  just  as  inevitably  falls  into  the 
opposite  error.  Mistaking  the  ultimate  ideal  for  a  working 
program,  he  demands  the  impossible,  and  sacrifices  the  feasi- 
ble in  an  effort  at  the  ideal.  In  temperance  he  demands  abso- 
lute prohibition,  in  business  conscious  altruism  and  avowed 
stewardship,  in  politics  only  philanthropic  organization  and 
public-3pirited,  self-denying  service.  All  this  is  good,  but  it  is 
not  a  working  program.  If  by  impassioned  eloquence  major- 
ities are  won  for  these  ideals,  they  melt  before  the  rising  tide 
of  human  passion  as  the  morning  dew  disappears  before  the 
sun.  There  is  an  infinite  pathos  in  that  solemn  vote  by  which 
the  Florentine  people,  under  the  leadership  of  the  great  ideal- 
ist, at  a  regular  municipal  election  chose  Jesus  Christ  for  their 
king.    Might  not  the  most  devout  adherent  of  the  older  order 
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have  smikci  at  the  simplicity  of  these  children  of  the  ideal! 
And  so  the  great  struggle  continues  between  the  men  of  the 
moment  and  the  mei^  of  the  ideal.  Misunderstood,  dreaded, 
and  hated  of  each  other,  they  are,  none  the  less,  useful  only 
in  cooperation.  Neither  can  shrive  the  other's  soul.  Each 
must  appeal  unto  God. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

CONSECRATION. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  WILUAM  H.  BATES^  DJ). 

With  the  organizatioa  of  the  Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  the  Epworth  League,  the  Baptist  Young 
People's  Union,  the  Westminster  League,  etc.,  with  their 
accompanying  Consecration  Meetings,  the  subject  of  Conse- 
cration has  come  to  have  a  popular  prominence  and  impor- 
tance that  it  never  had  before. 

While  not  a  little  has  been  spoken  and  written  upon  it,  it, 
nevertheless,  does  not  seem  to  stand  in  the  clear-cut  outline, 
nor  to  have  the  inward  lucidity  and  intelligiUeness,  which 
are  desiraUe.  The  attempt  is  here  made  to  present  a  clear 
and  complete  view  of  it  as  it  lies  in  the  entire  Scriptures. 

a  SURPRISE. 

A  surprise  greets  us  at  the  outset,  in  finding  that  there  is 
almost  nothing  explicit  upon  the  subject  in  the  New  Testa- 
mei^I 

The  word  "  consecrate  "  is  used  there  but  twice. 

Once  it  is  the  translation  of  the  Greek  word  iytcaivi^m^ 
egkainiso,  which  is  also  used  but  twice:  once  translated  by 
the  word  "dedicated"  (Heb.  ix.  28:  "Whereupon  neither 
the  first  testament  was  dedicated  without  blood ") ;  and  the 
other  time  translated  "  consecrated  "  (Heb.  x.  20 :  "A  new  and 
living  way  consecrated  for  us").  And  here  it  might  just  as 
well  be  rendered  "  dedicated,"  as  the  Revision  has  it,  so  far  as 
signification  is  concerned. 
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The  seconcl  time  it  is  used,  it  is  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
word  reXeulof^  teleioo.  This  Greek  word  is  used  twenty-four 
times.  Seventeen  times  it  is  translated  "to  perfect,"  four 
times  "  to  finish/'  twice  "  to  fulfill,"  and  once  "  to  consecrate  " 
(Heb.  vii.  28:  "The  Son  who  is  consecrated  forevermorc"). 
Here  the  margin  and  the  Revision  give  it  "perfected,"  the 
more  accurate  rendering  of  the  two. 

Very  little  help,  therefore,  to  an  understanding  of  the  Bible 
idea  of  Consecration  will  we  get  from  the  New  Testament. 

AN  OLD  TESTAMENT  DOCTRINE. 

We  must  look  to  the  Old  Testament,  for  there  the  idea  had 
its  origin  and  unfolding.  It  belongs  to  the  initial  stage  of  re- 
ligion, though  it  cannot  be  separated  from  religion  at  any 
stage.  In  fact,  it  is  inseparable  from  the  Christian  life  all 
through  the  earthly  state. 

I  find  four*  different  Hebrew  terms  rendered  by  oiu*  Eng- 
lish word  "consecrate";  and,  while  referring  to  the  same 
thing,  they  in  part  cover  different  spaces  of  meaning.  The 
first  refers  rather  to  the  consecrating  act;  the  second  and 
third  refer  to  the  state  of  the  thing  consecrated;  the  fourth 
refers  to  the  result  of  the  consecration. 

BhD   Qa4ask. 

1.  The  first  term  (Ex.  xxx.  30 :  "  Thou  shalt  anoint  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  and  consecrate  (qadash)  them  ")  has  reference  to 
the  act,  or  rather  series  of  acts,  by  which  men  were  inducted 
into  the  priesthood,  and  so  were  consecrated,  or  set  apart,  to 
God's  service.  The  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Exodus  and  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Leviticus  tell  the  story. 

The  old  garments  of  the  candidates  were  laid  aside.    Their 

bodies  were  washed  witfi  clean  water,  and  anointed  with  the 

*A  fifth  term  will  be  referred  to  (see  p.  431),  but  It  will  not  need 

vepainfltt^Matident.         *:  *^  .  .       » 
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perfumed  cril,  which  was  prepared  after  a  prescribed  formtila, 
and  which  was  to  be  used  for  no  lower  purpose.  The  new 
garments  belonging  to  their  office  wtere  put  upon  them.  The 
truth  that  those  who  intercede  for  others  must  themsdves 
have  been  reconciled,  was  indicated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  bul* 
lock,  as  a  sin-offering,  on  which  they  solemnly  laid  their  hands : 
thus  typically  transferring  to  it  the  guilt  that  had  attached  to 
them.  The  total  surrender  of  their  lives  was  represented  by 
the  rami  slain  as  a  burnt-offering,  a  "  sweet  savor  "  to  Jehovah. 
The  blood  of  a  third  victim,  the  "  ram  of  consecration,"  was 
used  for  another  purpose.  With  it,  the  officiator  sprinkled  the 
tip  of  the  right  ear  of  each  of  the  candidates,  the  thiunb  of  his 
right  hand,  and  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot,  indicating  that 
all  the  powers  of  reception  and  of  action  were  to  be  entirely 
under  the  control  of  God,  and  to  be  used  for  him.  Lastly, 
their  hands  were  to  be  filled  with  the  cakes  of  unleavened 
bread  and  portions  of  the  sacrifice,  which,  as  indicating  the 
completeness  of  their  service,  they  were  themselves  to  pre- 
sent before  the  Lord  as  a  wave-offering.  The  whole  of  this 
ritual  was  to  be  repeated  daily  for  seven  days,  during  which 
time  they  remained  within  the  tabernacle,  separated  from  the 
people;  and  not  till  then  was  the  consecration  perfect. 

The  consecrated  condition,  or  character,  thus  imparted,  di4 
not  need  renewing,  but  continued  through  life.  The  priests 
came  to  the  office  voluntarily ;  but,  having  consented  to  imdcr* 
take  it,  or  having  chosen  it,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  acts, 
save  the  last,  belonging  to  the  consecrating  ceremonial,  wer^ 
performed  upon  them,  or  done  to  them.  By  these  ccMisecratiiig 
acts  they  were  set  apart  to  the  service  of  God. 

1W    Niumr. 

2.  The  second  term  (Num.  vi.  12:  ''And  he  shall  cansi' 
crate  (fuutor)  unto  the  Lord  the  days  of  his  septratioD  (neser). 
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and  shall  bring  a  lamb  of  the  first  year  for  a  trespass-oflF«ing; 
but  the  days  that  were  before  shall  be  lost,  because  his  separ- 
ation (neser)  was  defiled,"  has  to  do  with  the  Nazarite  ordi- 
nance. 

The  primary  idea  of  the  word  is  "to  separate."  Of  the 
ten  times  the  verb  is  used,  it  is  nine  times  rendered  "  separate," 
and  once  "consecrate";  and  of  the  thirteen  times  the  noun 
neser  is  used  in  Numbers,  it  is  translated  "  separation  "  eleven 
times,  and  "consecration"  twice. 

There  were  those  who  were  consecrated,  or  made  Nazarites, 
from  birth, — ^as  Samson,  Samuel,  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus. 
There  were  those  who  became  Nazarites,  separated,  conse- 
crated, for  a  limited  period ;  and  it  is  for  temporary,  not  per- 
petual, Nazariteship  the  ordinance  was  given. 

Consecration,  then,  according  to  this  word,  is  separation 
unto  God.  What,  in  the  unconsecrated  state,  might  be  legiti- 
mate and  allowable,  in  the  consecrated  state  may  become  illicit, 
and  is  therefore  prohibited.  The  Nazarite,  because  of  the  re- 
strictions of  his  condition,  was  seen  in  family  and  society 
refusing  things  in  themselves  innocent  (Num.  vi.  3-8),  that 
he  might  exhibit  a  spirit  of  devotedness  to  feod  even  in  the 
smallest  details  of  daily  life.  In  his  person  and  habits,  he  was 
to  be  a  living  object-lesson  of  signal  and  sincere  devotion  to 
the  Lord. 

If  the  obligations  of  the  Nazarite's  consecration  were  vio- 
lated, "  the  days  that  were  before  "  went  for  nothing.  Viola- 
tion did  not  release  him;  but  he  had  to  go  back  and  begin 
anew,  the  same  as  at  the  beginning.  It  is  related  that  Helena, 
queen  of  Adiabene,  when  converted  from  heathenism  to  Juda- 
ism, assumed  the  vow  of  Nazarite  consecration  for  seven  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  going  to  Jerusalem,  she  was  in- 
formed  by  the  Jewish  religious  authorities  that  every  such 
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vow  taken  in  a  foreign  country  must  be  taken  again  when  the 
person  visited  tfie  Holy  Land.  Accordingly,  she  assumed  an- 
other seven  years'  consecqition ;  but  near  the  expiration  of 
the  time,  she  contracted  some  ceremonial  defilement,  which 
obliged  her  to  commence  her  vow  anew  for  another  period  of 
seven  years. 

The  state  of  the  consecrated  person  is  one  of  complete  sep- 
aration unto  God. 

Onn   Ckaram. 

—  T 

3.  The  third  term  (Micah  iv.  13:  "I  will  consecrate 
(charam)  their  gain  unto  the  Lord  ")  also  refers  to  the  state 
of  the  thing  consecrated. 

According  to  Gesenius,  this  word  means  "  to  shut  up,"  and 
when  applied  to  things  or  persons  in  relation  to  God,  to  shut 
up  utterly  from  a  conunon  to  a  sacred  use,  and  so  "  to  conse- 
crate." The  vow  of  cherem  was  the  most  comprehensive,  in- 
tensive, inexorable,  of  all  the  Hebrew  vows. 

That  which  was  consecrated  by  charam  became  so  entirely 
the  Lord's  that  it  could  never  be  recalled  or  redeemed.  In  the 
last  chapter  of  Leviticus  (xxvii.),  verses  twenty-eight  and 
twenty-nine,  we  read:  "No  devoted  thing  that  a  man  shall 
devote  [the  Hebrew  word  here  rendered  "  devote  "  is  the  same 
as  that  in  Micah  translated  *'  consecrate  "]  unto  the  Lord  of 
all  that  he  Hath,  both  of  man  and  beast,  and  of  the  field  of  his 
possession,  shall  be  sold,  or  redeemed;  every  devoted  thing 
is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord.  None  devoted,  which  shall  be 
devoted  of  men,  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  siu-ely  be  put  to 
death  " ;  or,  as  some  construe  this  last  clause,  the  signification, 
simply  is  that  the  living  thing,  thus  devoted,  should  remain  in 
that  devoted  state  until  death.  That  which  was  rendered  unto 
God  by  a  simple  vow  was  "  holy  " ;  but  that  which  was  conse- 
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crated  according  to  this  word  was  "  most  holy,"  or  "  holy  of 

hoUes." 

Whatever  was  thus  yielded  to  the  Lord  was  consecrated 

completely,  irrevocably,  eternally. 

T  vbo    MaU^  yad. 
Iff 

4.  In  1  Chronicles  xxix.  6 :  "  Who  then  is  willing  to  conse- 
crate (mala  ^  yad)  his  service  this  day  unto  the  Lord,'^  appears 
the  fourth  term,  the  meaning  of  which,  correctly  given  in  the 
margin,  is  simply  to  ''fill  the  hand." 

As  a  part  of  the  consecrating  service  to  the  priesthood,  it 
is  said  in  Exodus  xxix.  9 :  "  Thou  shalt  consecrate  Aaron  and 
his  sons,"  i.  e.,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  "  Thou  shalt  fill  the 
hand  of  Aaron  and  his  sons," — ^the  full  hand  signifying  that 
the  whole  individual  service  was  to  be  for  God ;  no  room  for 
anything  else.  Such  service  was  to  result  from  the  consecra- 
tion. 

Thus  we  see  Consecration  in  its  (1)  act;  (2)  state;  (3) 
result. 

The  foregoing,  it  is  believed,  presents  all  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  terms  in  the  Bible  rendered  '*  to  consecrate,"  and  it  is 
hoped  that  their  meanings  are  correctly  and  intelligibly  given. 
If  so,  we  should  be  able  to  attain  not  only  a  clear-cut  outline 
of  this  important  subject,  but  also  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  its  inward  contents. 

But  the  question  may  be  raised,  "  What  has  this  Old  Testa- 
ment idea  to  do  with  us  in  New  Testament  times?"  The  an- 
swer must  be,  "  Much  every  way."    Consecration  belongs  to 

*The  noun  milluim,  rendered  "  oonsecration "  eleven  times, 
(first  in  Bx.  xxix.  22),  is  derived  from  the  verb  mala,  *'  to  flU/'  and 
literally  means  " fillings."  Flesh  of  the  "rmm  of  consecration" 
iwimuim  "filUngs"),  was  used  with  the  hread  for  ''fiUing"  the 
hands  of  the  candidate.  As  it  gets  its  rendering  "consecration" 
from  its  relation  to  the  consecrating  service,  it  does  not  need  sep- 
arate treatment 
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Christianity  the  same  as  to  Judaism ;  to  New  Testament  Chris- 
tians the  same  as  to  Old  Testament  priests.  Aaron,  the  high- 
priest,  was  a  type  of  Christ ;  his  sons,  the  body  of  the  [Miest- 
hood,  a  type  of  Christians.  Accordingly,  it  is  written  in  the 
New  Testament,  speaking  of  Christians,  "Ye  also,  as  lively 
stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood,  to 
offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God,  by  Jesus  Christ. 
...  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood  "  (1  Peter 
ii.  5-9).  (See  also  Rev.  i.  6  and  v.  10.)  This  matter  of  con- 
secration, therefore,  belongs  to  us  as  much  as  to  those  of  old. 
In  the  light  of  this  study,  it  will  be  easy  to  judge  of  the 
validity  of  the  following 

DEDUCTIONS  *. 

1.  Those  who  are  consecrated  are  chosen  to  it  of  God. 
The  Israelites  were  a  chosen  nation.     The  Levitical  tribe 

and  the  Aaronic  family  were  chosen  to  the  office  they  filled. 
As  it  is  written  in  Hebrews,  "  No  man  taketh  this  honor  unto 
himself,  but  be  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron"  (v.  4). 
And  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples,  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but 
I  have  chosen  you"  (John  xv.  16).  Saint  Paul,  writing  of 
the  body  of  believers,  says,  "According  as  be  hath  chosen  us  in 
him,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  "  (Eph.  i.  4) ;  and 
also,  "  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth, 
whereunto  he  called  you"  (2  Tbess.  13,  14).  Chosen  to 
consecration. 

2.  God  performs  the  work  of  consecration  and  preparation 
for  service. 

Our  study  verifies  the  correctness  of  Webster's  definition  of 
consecration  as  "the  act  or  ceremony  of  separating  from  a 
common  to  a  sacred  use,  or  devoting  and  dedicating  a  person 
or  thii^  to  the  service  and  worship  of  God."    In  Exodus  and 
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Leviticus,  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  the  subjects  of  the  acts: 
the  acts  were  performed  upon,  or  done,  to  them,  all  save  the 
last, — ^this  the  connecting  link  between  the  Divine  and  the  Hu- 
man ;  and  from  this  point,  thus  prepared  of  God,  they  went  on 
their  way  of  ministration.  , 

Some  one  has  said :  "  The  first  and  most  fatal  mistake  made 
by  men  generally,  is  that  they  can  prepare  themselves  for 
sacred  work,  without  depending  entirely  upon  God  to  do  it 
for  them."  God  says:  "The  preparations  of  the  heart  in 
man,  and  the  answer  of  the  tongue  are  from  the  Lord  "  (Prov. 
xvi.  1)  ;  "I  will  give  them  a  heart  to  know  mfe,  that  I  am  the 
Lord  "  ( Jer.  xxiv.  7)  ;  "  For  we  [i.e.  Christians]  are  his  work- 
manship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works  "  (Eph.  ii. 
10).  Man  cannot  consecrate  himself.  God  performs  the  con- 
secrating work  upon  the  human  soul. 

But  should  it  be  urged,  in  view  of  such  texts  as  Exodus 
xxxii.  29 :  "  Consecrate  yourselves  " ;  2  Chronicles  xiii.  9 : 
"  Whosoever  cometh  to  consecrate  himself  " ;  Ezekiel  xliii.  26 : 
"  They  shall  consecrate  themselves,"  that  consecration  is  some- 
thing of  our  own  doing,  it  is  to  be  replied  that  in  these  texts, 
and  all  others  like  them,  the  original  is  mala  yad,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  has  reference  to  the  results,  in  service,  of  the 
previous  consecrating  acts  and  consecrated  state. 

3.  God  performed  this  work  upon  the  condition  that  mcut 
submits  himself  unreservedly  to  it,  and  consents  to  do,  will- 
ingly, faithfully,  and  continuously,  juSt  what  he  may  reveal 
to  him,  as  his  will,  that  he  should  do. 

The  human  will  is  competent  to  stay,  or  prevent,  the  divine 
operation.  Abraham  was  chosen  and  set  apart  to  be  the 
.founder  of  the  Jewish  nation:  he  freely  accepted  the  choice, 
submitted  to  God's  direction,  and  willingly  obeyed.  Aaron 
and  his  sons  were  selected  for  the  priesthood:  they  accepted 
Vol.  LXII.     No.  247.     3 
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the  choice,  submitted  themselves  to  the  consecrating  acts,  and 
went  on  in  obedience  to  the  divinely  given  Levitical  ritual.  It 
is  at  this  point  of  unreserved  submitting  and  consenting,  that 
God  begins  to  work  in  consecration.  It  is  just  here  that  the 
true  religious  life  commences.  Consecration  belongs  to  the 
initial  stage  of  religion,  though  it  cannot  be  sq)arated  from  tt 
ever. 

It  is  related  that  when  the  people  of  CoUatia  were  negotiating 
a  capitulation  to  the  Romans,  Egerius,  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans, inquired  of  the  ambassadors :  "Are  the  people  of  Col- 
latia  in  their  own  power?"  An  affirmative  answer  being  given, 
it  was  next  inquired :  "  Do  you  deliver  yourselves,  the  people 
of  Collatia,  your  city,  your  fields,  your  boundaries,  your  tem- 
ples, your  utensils,  all  property  divine  and  hiunan,  into  my 
power  and  the  power  of  the  Roman  people?"  "  We  surrender 
all,"  was  the  reply.    "And  so,"  said  he,  "  I  receive  you." 

There  must  be  a  surrender  to  God,  both  of  one's  self  and 
what  one  has.  He  will  not  accept  a  perscxi  who  does  not  make 
a  full  surrender.  There  must  be  no  uncommitted  remainders. 
When  that  yielding  is  made,  he  always  accepts,  performs  the 
consecrating  work,  and  prepares  for  service.  The  voluntary' 
surrender  and  consent  to  obey,  constitute  a  condition  of  God's 
performing  the  work. 

4.  The  consecrated  state  is  the  only  normal  and  true  Chris- 
tian state. 

According  to  the  third  Hebrew  term,  that  used  in  Micah  iv. 
13,  that  which  was  consecrated  or  devoted,  could  never  be  re- 
called or  redeemed ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  was  to  be  destroyed, 
or  regarded  as  dead,  A  person,  in  becoming  a  Christian,  be- 
comes dead, — i.  e.,  dead  in  regard  to  his  old  state,  its  purposes, 
its  impulses,  itself.  So  far  as  the  old  is  concerned  he  is  as 
though  he  had  ceased  to  be,— destroyed,  blotted  out;  dead  to 
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the  old,  but  alive  to  the  new.  "But  now  we  are  delivered 
from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held,  we 
should  serve  in  newness  of  spirit"  (Rom.  vii.  6).  "Like- 
wise reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  indeed  dead  unto  sin,  but 
alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord"  (Rom.  vi. 
11).    What  the  Church  needs  is  more  dead  men  and  women! 

It  is  when  thus  dead  that  we  truly  b^n  to  live.  Says  a 
writer :  "A  complete  consecration  is  an  easy  life  to  live,  a  rest 
to  the  soul ;  and  a  partial  consecration  is  the  very  opposite — z 
hard  and  difficult  life."  Massillon,  the  famous  French  pul- 
pit orator  and  bishop,  in  his  "  Sentiments  d'une  Ame  Touche 
de  Dieu,"  says :  "  You  can  serve  God  with  pleasure  only  when 
you  serve  him  without  reservation.  Frcnn  the  moment  that 
you  have  made  him  the  entire  master  of  your  heart,  hope  and 
confidence  and  joy  will  spring  up  in  the  depth  of  your  soul." 
As  the  author  of  the  "  Schonberg-Cotta  Family  "  urges,  this 
should  be  regarded  as  "the  ordinary  Christian  life." 

Some  one  has  said  that  there  are  no  words  which  express 
consecration  on  the  human  side  more  clearly  than  the  two 
words  "  altar  "  and  "  sacrifice."  This  quite  accords  with  what 
is  written  in  Romans  xii.  1 :  "  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  that  ye 
present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  unto  God."  When  the 
sacrifice  was  put  upon  the  altar,  that  was  the  end  of  it,  so  far 
as  the  giver  was  concerned.  It  was  no  moi%  his,  but  all  God's. 
"  Ye  are  not  your  own,"  verily.  That  is  the  only  normal  and 
true  Christian  state. 

How  this  idea  accords  with  the  average  Christian  idea,  i.  e.» 
the  idea  that  passes  as  Christian,  and  is  practically  accepted 
as  such,  is  a  questicwi  perhaps  not  difficult  to  answer. 

5.     Consecration  results  in  service. 

That  is  the  idea  of  the  fourth  Hebrew  term,  mala  yad,  to 
^'fiU  the  hand."    This  peculiar  expression  occurs  in  the  Old 
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Testament  eighteen  times.  Says  Rumptre,  writing  on  the 
Jewish  priesthood:  "This  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  the  essential  part  of  the  consecration;  and  the  Hebrew, 
'to  fill  the  hand/  is  accordingly  used  as  a  synonym  for  *to 
consecrate/  "  While  by  no  means  allowing  that  this  is  the 
essential  part  of  consecration,^  doubtless,  so  far  as  concerns 
our  relation  to  the  church  and  to  men,  service  is  the  design 
of  our  consecration.  "  Go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard,"  says 
Christ.  Not,  simply,  get  into  the  vineyard :  not,  go  where  you 
can  lie  in  the  shade  of  the  vines,  or  devour  the  grapes;  but 
work.  Consecration  that  does  not  result  in  service  is  no  con- 
secration. Saint  Paul  sums  it  all  up  in  these  words: 
"Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  gk>ry  of  God"  (1  Cor.  x.  31). 

Nor  does  service  stop  with  the  work  of  one's  hands:  it  in- 
cludes his  substance  also.  Said  one  to  a  professing  Christian : 
"  Whose  pocket-book  is  that  you  are  carrying?"  "  My  own/* 
was  the  reply.  "Oh!  I  thought  it  was  the  Lord's!"  inno- 
cently rejoined  the  first.  Consecration  that  does  not  reach  the 
pocket,  and  embrace  Christ's  law  of  stewardship,  fails  in  the 
test  point.  As  a  religious  editor  well  says:  "Gold  was  the 
first  offering  laid  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Its  use  is  the  divine 
test  of  character.'  Afflictions,  sorrows,  losses,  test  us;  but 
they  are  involuntary.  Prides,  conceits,  professions,  forms,  fel- 
lowships, and  even  ecstasies — all  these  are  on  the  skirmish 
line.  The  purse  is  the  citadel.  Armies  that  do  their  fighting 
on  the  skirmish  line  are  raiders,  not  conquerors.  Baptisms  that 
do  not  reach  the  pocket  are  like  creatures  bom  without  souls. 

^"The  consecration  of  the  priests  consists  of  two  classes  of 
acts:  (1)  Washing,  robing,  and  anointing;  which  three  acts  form 
the  real  consecration  of  the  person  to  the  priestly  office;  (2)  A 
threefold  offering,  by  which  the  persons  thus  were  put  into  aU  the 
functions  and  rights  of  the  priesthood"  (Oehler's  Old  Testament 
Theology,  595,  p.  210). 
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They  may  be  line  animak,  but  they  are  not  men.  Works,  not 
words,  are  the  measure  of  devotion.  When  God  would  build 
a  tabernacle  or  a  temple,  his  people  were  asked  for  the  ma- 
terial. 'Tithes  in  the  treasury'  touch  the  springs  that  open 
the  windows  of  heaven."  Genuine  consecration  reaches  not 
only  the  services  of  a  man's  hands  and  lips,  but  of  his  sub- 
stance. 

6.  Violation  of  the  obligation  belonging  to  the  consecrated 
state  does  not  release  from  the  obligations :  they  remain  bind- 
ing evermore. 

Charam  is  irrevocable.  And  when  the  Nazarite,  or  conse- 
crated one,  defiled  his  consecration,  "the  days  that  were  be- 
fore were  lost,  because  his  separation  was  defiled."  He  was 
not  released :  he  must  go  back  to  the  beginning,  and  fulfill  all 
requirements  the  same  as  though  he  had  not  transgressed. 
The  longer  he  delayed  to  assume  again  and  discharge  violated 
obligations,  of  course  the  greater  his  guilt  became. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  our  young  people,  when 
their  consecration-obligations  have  been  violated,  or  their 
pledge  has  been  broken,  consider  that  they  are  released 
from  dieir  oUigations,  and  that  their  pledge  is  no  longer 
binding.  A  most  serious  mistake!  The  will  of  the  sov- 
ereign, the  superior,  not  the  pleasure  of  the  subject,  the 
inferi<H',  gives  to  obligation  its  binding  force.  Sanction 
works  from  above,  downward;  not  from  below,  upward. 
Only  God  can  grant  a  dispensation  from  the  obligations  that 
belong  to  the  consecrated  state.  Demission  of  duty  he  no- 
where provides  for.  Self-release  is  self-condemnation.  The 
duty-<lelinquent,  the  pledge-breaker,  must  go  back  (and  he 
should  go  at  once,  instantly),  take  up  the  duty  laid  down,  re- 
vive the  pledge  broken,  and  from  that  point  pursue  the  way  of 
complete  obedience.     Church-covenants,  Endeavor  or  League 
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pledges,  vows  of  every  sort,  should  be  scrupulously  r^^arded 
as  most  sacred  things,  "  holy  of  holies,"  and  honored  accord- 
ingly.    "There  is  no  discharge  in  that  war." 

Such  is  our  Bible  study  upon  Consecration,  with  the  con- 
sequent deductions. 

To  recapitulate  the  latter,  they  are: — 

1.  Those  who  are  consecrated  are  chosen  to  it  of  God. 

2.  God  performs  the  work  of  consecration  and  prepara- 
tion for  service. 

3.  God  performs  this  work  on  condition  of  man's  unre- 
served surrender  and  fully  intended  obedience. 

4.  The  consecrated  state  is  the  only  normal  and  true  Chris- 
tian state. 

5.  Consecration  results  in  service. 

6.  Violation  of  consecration-obligations  does  not  release 
therefrom,  but  they  remain  binding  evermore. 

As  we  have  seen,  our  consecration,  once  made,  is  made  once 
for  all,  and,  so  far  as  God  is  concerned,  it  can  never  be  re- 
called. We  see,  therefore,  how  utterly  erroneous  is  the  expres- 
sion so  often  heard  in  the  young  people's  Consecration  Meet- 
ings :  "  I  desire  to  consecrate  myself  again  to  the  Master's 
service."  This  is  an  error  which  grows  out  of  a  misconcep- 
tion of  what  the  Bible  idea  of  consecration  is,  and  who  effects 
it.  The  expression  should  be  corrected.  God  consecrates,  not  we 
ourselves.  Tlie  beloved  young  people  should  understand  that,  if 
they  are  Chnst's  true  followers,  they  are  consecrated,— entirely 
consecrated.  This  is  a  fact  which  they  should  evermore  recog- 
nize and  hold  in  lively  appreciation.  What  they  should,  the 
rather,  say,  is :  "I  here  recognize  anew  God's  consecration  of 
me,  and  I  earnestly  desire  more  of  his  grace  that  I  may  better 
live  the  life  of  separation  and  service  which  my  consecration 
requires." 
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While  it  is  true  that,  so  far  as  God  is  concerned,  our  conse- 
cration can  never  be  recalled,  still  it  is  no  doubt  true  that, 
owing  to  the  coexistence  of  the  old  and  the  new  in  us,  owing 
to  the  mingled  play  and  interplay  of  forces  good  and  bad  in 
our  experience,  there  may  be  to  our  consciousness  a  sense  of 
our  withdrawal,  more  or  less,  from  the  consecrated  state. 
Those  who  are  in  this  condition,  are  like  Noah's  dove :  it  left 
the  ark,  but  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot  till  it  re- 
turned to  the  ark.  Such  find  no  rest  wherever  they  roam,  or 
into  whatever  state  they  come :  they  will  not,  they  cannot,  find 
it  till  they  return,  consciously,  to  the  dear  altar  of  God,  where 
their  sacrificial  self-surrender  was  first  made.  Return :  recog- 
nize, with  mind  and  heart,  God's  full,  abiding  consecration. 

Let  it  be  emphasized,  in  conclusion,  that  our  part  in  the  con- 
secration is  simply  to  submit  ourselves  to  God,  to  bring  our- 
selves to  the  altar  and  lay  us  upon  it.  ^  He  does  the  rest. 

The  proof  that  we  are  consecrated  is,  that  we  are  fitted  to 
do  the  work  appointed  by  him  for  us  to  do.  The  particular 
experimental  evidence  is,  a  sense  of  willingness  to  do  his  will, 
and  to  let  him  do  with  us  as  seemeth  good  in  his  sight. 

"Consecrate  me  now  to  thy  seryice,  Lord, 
By  the  power  of  grace  divine; 
Let  my  soul  look  up  with  a  steadfast  hope. 
And  my  will  be  lost  in  thine." 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  CHRISTOCENTRIC  THEOLOGY:  A  REVIEW 
AND  A  CRITICISM. 

BY  PBOFESSOR  JOHN  WRIGHT  BUCKHAM. 
I. 

The  history  of  the  human  spirit  is  the  histcxy  of  an  age- 
less and  tireless  search  after  ultimate  truth.  This  is  the  real 
quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Truth  that  is  relative  and  periph- 
eral, that  ccxnes  short  of  the  absolute,  that  does  not  lie  at  the 
very  center  and  heart  of  reality, — the  universe  is  full  of  that, 
and  they  wbo  seek  it  find.  But  it  does  ix^  meet  the  impe- 
rious craving  of  the  d^per  soul  of  man.  Pursued  by  a  divine 
unrest,  humanity  enters  every  avenue  and  exi^ores  every 
realm  of  truth  in  search  of  this  supreme  verity.  The  world 
without  and  the  world  within  suffer  violence  for  the  truth's 
sake.  Door  after  door  has  flown  open  before  tl^^e  persistent 
probing  of  natural  sdenoe.  Secret  after  seo^t  has  yielded  itsdf 
up,  and  yet  science  is  as  far  from  the  ultimate  truth  as  ever. 
Philosophy  has  fared  far  into  the  boundless  mysteries  of  the 
Efe  of  the  mind,  and  caught  glimpses  of  the  truth  of  truth,  but 
philosophy,  too,  is  ba£9ed  and  unsatisfied  for  want  of  some  prin- 
ciple or  some  Person  who  will  solve  the  problem  of  the  ulti- 
mate meaning  of  existence.  With  Plato,  she  still  waits  for 
one,  "  be  it  God  or  God-inspired  man,  who  will  teach  us  our 
religious  duties  and  take  away  the  darkness  from  our  eyes.*' 
What  if,  as  of  old,  there  standeth  One  amcmg  us  whom  phi- 
losophy knows  not!    It  is  possible  that  philosophy  and  psy- 
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chology,  which  have  hitherto  left  Christ  wholly  unheeded, 
may  find  in  his  unique  consciousness  an  unexpected  factor  in 
the  solution  of  their  problems. 

IL 

"  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,"  was  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  words  of  ancient  philosophy.  What  if  that  were 
true  in  an  even  prof  ounder  sense  than  he  who  said  it  dreamed  I 
What  if  there  were  one  Man  so  much  nobler,  more  normal, 
more  perfect,  than  all  his  fellows,  as  to  become  the  standard 
of  attainment  and  the  goal  of  progress?  Would  not  He,  by 
the  very  fact  of  his  supremacy,  be  the  true  measure  of  all 
things?  Surely  He  would  be  the  measure  of  humanity,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  mankind  save  through  the  high- 
est exponent  He  would  also  be  the  Revealer  of  God,  since 
God  can  be  understood  only  through  human  manifestation.  Of 
Nature,  too.  He  would  be  the  key,  since  Nature  can  only  be 
understood  through  one  whose  perfect  accord  with  her  Au- 
thor enables  him  to  interpret  her  ultimate  meaning. 

If,  as  Lewes  says,  ''  we  can  uinderstand  the  amoeba  and  the 
polyp  only  by  a  light  reflected  from  the  study  of  man,"  and  if 
we  can  tmderstand  man  only  through  the  perfect  man.  Christ- 
ology  and  Science  cannot  be  wholly  unrelated. 

It  is  a  colossal  dain^  almost  overwhdming  in  its  scope  and 
daring,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  thus  central  in  knowledge,  in  his- 
tory, and  in  life.  And  yet  the  conviction  has  emerged  again 
and  again,  in  one  form  and  another,  in  the  history  of  thought, 
and  steadily  and  inevitably  we  of  to-day  seem  to  be  led  toward 
a  new  and  vastly  larger  affirmation  of  it  in  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  ChristocetUric  Theology.  With  wide-open 
eyes  to  all  that  this  centraHty  of  Christ  involves,  in  the  readings 
of  human  history,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  universe,  in  the 
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apprehension  of  God,  men  of  the  profoundest  thought  and 
widest  scholarship  are  turning  to  the  Christocentric  view,  not 
as  a  scheme  to  re-enthr<Mie  Christianity,  but  in  disinterested 
sincerity,  as  afforcfing  the  only  sufficient  and  satisfying  solution 
of  the  problem  of  existence.  To  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  Christocentric  theology,  let  us  first  attend, 
and  then  to  a  consideration  of  its  chief  omission, — an  omission 
that  mars  its  self-consistency,  and  hinders  its  further  devel- 
opment. 

III. 

Primitive  Christian  life  and  thought  was  Christocentric.  To 
the  disciples,  Jesus  was  all  in  all.  Paul  found  in  Christ  not 
only  the  absorUng  passion  of  his  life,  but  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  wisdom  of  God,  unto  salvation.  The  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  in  his  profound  meditation,  found  himself  im- 
pelled to  associate  Jesus  with  the  formative  Principle  of  crea- 
tion and  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man  coming  into  the 
world.  The  Greek  theology,  finding  the  nexus  of  philosophy 
and  Christianity  in  this  Logos  doctrine,  conceived  Christ  as  the 
incarnate  Reason  that  illumines  the  universe.  Origen  centered 
his  rich  and  radiating  system  of  theology  in  Christ.  Athana- 
sius,  touching  a  deeper  and  more  ethical  spring,  found  in 
Christ's  eternal  Sonship  not  only  the  clue  to  the  nature  of 
God  and  of  humanity,  but  also  the  link  binding  the  two  to- 
gether. The  Antiochian  theology  followed  the  Nicene  in  con- 
centrating its  thought  upon  Christ. 

But  with  the  rise  of  Western  Christianity  the  doctrine  of  the 
oentrality  of  Christ  sank  into  subservience  to  that  of  the  divine 
sovereignty  as  set  forth  by  Augustine.  The  Augustine  of  the 
'*  Confessions  *'  is  centered  upon  Christ,  but  the  Augustine  of 
the  "  City  of  God  "  is  absorbed  in  the  problem  of  the  church 
and  the  ground  of  its  primacy.    Augustinianism  was  perpetu- 
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ated  by  Calvinism.  The  authority  of  the  church  in  Catholi- 
cism, and  of  the  Bible  in  Protestantism,  inevitably  obscured  the 
supremacy  of  Christ.  It  was  not  until,  through  the  combined 
a^ncy  of  philosophy  and  biblical  criticism,  Christianity  was 
released  from  the  bondage  of  authority,  that  a  day  dawned  for 
the  free  reconstruction  of  Christology,  and  the  reassertion  of 
die  Christocentric  faith. 

IV. 

It  is  instructive  to  watch  the  current  of  a  new  movement  in 
the  realm  of  thought  widen  and  deepen.  One  can  see,  by  an- 
tidpaticMi,  spiritual  fields  fertilized  and  mill-wheels  turned  by 
it,  if  it  be  of  sufficient  force  and  significance.  Such  interest 
unquestionably  attaches  to  the  modem  movement  toward  the 
Christologizing  of  theology,  the  re-reading  of  the  universe  in 
terms  of  the  consciousness  of  Christ. 

If  we  ask  through  whom  this  movement,  in  its  modem  form, 
took  its  rise,  the  name  of  Friedrich  Schleiermacher,  that  great 
revivifier  of  spiritual  theology,  takes  precedence  of  all  others. 
*'  His  it  was  to  make  Christ  and  his  redemption  the  center  of 
one  of  the  most  skillfully  developed  systems  of  theology  which 
the  Christian  church  has  known,"  said  Henry  B.  Smith,  in  his 
Andover  address  on  "  Faith  and  Philosophy."  The  move- 
ment which  Schleiermacher  thus  instituted  was  carried  for- 
ward by  many  able  successors,  among  them  Schweizer,  Nean- 
der,  Rothe,  and,  above  all,  be  whose  motto  was  "Christ,  in 
whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge," 
Isaac  August  Domer.  The  latter's  monumental  work,  "The 
Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,"  completed  in  1856,  together 
with  his  constant  insistence  upon  the  "universal  significance 
of  Christ  "  as  "  the  productive  archetype  "  and  "  objective  his- 
torical center  "  of  the  higher  life,  exerted  great  influence  in 
shaping  thought  in  the  direction  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 
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The  movement  thus  begun  has  progressed  with  characteris- 
tic distinctions  in  Germany^  France,  England,  and  America. 

V. 

In  England,  G)leridge,  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and 
Frederick  D.  Maurice  prepared  the  way  for  a  truer  concep- 
tion of  Christ, — ^as  did  Thomas  Ersldne  and  McLeod  Camp- 
bell in  Scotland, — by  exorcising  scholasticism  and  formalism 
from  theology,  especially  from  Christology,  and  insisting  upon 
sincerity  and  reaUty  as  the  absolute  prerequisites  of  a  genu- 
ine theology.  From  the  day  that  Maurice,  wiA  his  searchii^, 
iconoclastic  sincerity,  thus  cleared  the  way. for  a  genuine  Christ- 
ology, religious  thought  in  Great  Britain  has  converged  nxM% 
and  more  toward  the  Person  of  Christ  "  Eooe.Homo  "  (1S63), 
Robertson's  "Sermons,"  and  the  Lives  of  Christ  of  Eder- 
sbeim,  Geikie,  and  Farrar  helped  in  various  ways  to  promote 
this  cause.  Liddon's  Bampton  Lectures  on  "  Our  Lord's  Di- 
vinity," R.  W.  Dale's  writings,  A.  B.  Brace's  "Apologetics  " 
and  "Humiliation  of  Christ,"  have  all  furthered  the  move- 
ment At  the  present  time,  the  Christocentric  theology,  as 
represented  in  the  Elstablishment  by  Canon  Gore,  and  among 
the  Free  Churches  l^  Principal  Fairbairn,  is  unquestionably 
the  vital  and  dominant  theology.  In  addition  to  Canon  G<m^'s 
work  on  the  "  Incarnation,"  and  Principal  Fairbaira's  "  Place 
of  Christ  in  Modern  Theok)gy "  and  "  Philosophy  of  Chris- 
tianity," this  movement  has  given  us  "Lux  Mimdi,"  and 
James  Orr's  comprehensive  and  scholarly  vcrfume,  "  The  Chris- 
tian View  of  God  and  the  World,"  with  its  able  e3q)osition  (A 
the  principle  that  the  Person  of  ^Christ  is  "necessarily  central 
in  his  own  religion,  nay,  in  the  universe."  Upon  the  same 
lines  are  working,  with  great  enthusiasm  tempered  by  fine 
scholarship,  D.  W.  Forrest, — ^whose  work  on  "  The  Christ  of 
History  and  of  Experience,"  is  one  oi  the  most  suggestive 
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contributions  to  the  discussion, — ^J.  R.  Illingfworth,  Robert 
Horton,  Principal  Fcrsyth,  and  others  who  are  leading  the  re- 
ligious thinking  of  Great  Britain  to-day. 

Returning  to  Germany,  whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism  of 
the  theological  apostasy  of  Ritschlianism,  with  its  motto  **  Back 
to  Christ,"  it  is  assuredly  a  Christocentric  movement.  Christ 
is  its  chiefest  IVerthurtheil,  In  so  far,  at  least,  it  is  apostolic 
in  its  character,  and  should  win  from  every  earnest  Christian 
the  Pauline  thanksgiving  for  all  means  by  which,  in  whatever 
way,  Christ  is  proclaimed.  Hermann  and  Kaftan  center  the- 
olog}'  in  Christ;  and  Hamack  himself, — that  electric  battery 
of  present-day  theology — (though  in  his  own  way)  is  essen- 
tially Christocentric  in  his  position.  "Hamack  is  not  less 
convinced  than  Ritschl  of  the  uniqueness  and  originality  of 
Jesus  Christ.  If  we  ask  where  we  are  to  find  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  Hamack  answers  in  a  word,  *  In  Jesus  Christ 
and  in  his  gospel.' "  ^ 

VI. 

America  has  not  been  wanting  in  her  appreciation  of  the 
significance  of  the  Christocentric  movement,  nor  in  her  contri- 
butions to  its  advancennent.  Henry  B.  Smith  was  the  prophet 
of  the  movement  in  this  country,  and  as  early  as  1849,  in  the 
memorable  address  already  alluded  to,  lifted  high  and  clear 
the  banner  of  the  new  theology  in  the  memorable  words, 
"Christianity  is  not  only  an  historic  revelation  and  an  in- 
ternal experience,  but  also  an  organic,  diffusive,  plastic,  and 
triumphant  force  in  hirnian  history;  and  in  this  history,  as  in 
the  revelation  and  in  the  experience,  the  center  round  which 
all  revolves  is  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ."  But  it  was  not 
given  to  Henry  B.  Smith  to  work  out  the  large  conclusions  of 
this  far-sighted  inspiration.  Before  that  could  be  accom- 
^Wm.  Adams  Brown,  Essence  of  Christianity,  p.  281. 
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plished,  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  should  do  in  America 
a  work  analogous  to  that  of  Maurice  in  England,  and  restore 
to  Christology  reality  and  freedom.  That  was  the  part  so  no- 
bly played,  and  at  such  cost,  by  Horace  Bushnell.  Next  to  the 
works  of  Bushnell,  probably  no  theological  treatise  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  at  once  so  emancipatory  and  constructive  as 
Elisha  Mulford's  "  Republic  of  God." 

The  history  of  the  Christocentric  movement  in  America  is 
too  fresh  and  familiar  to  need  repetition.  The  principle  and 
motive  of  it  received  a  comprehensive  statement  from  Pro- 
fessor Egbert  C.  Smyth,  in  the  initial  number  of  the  Andover 
Review,  in  which  he  wrote :  "  God  is  revealed  in  Christ.  The 
possibility,  the  unity,  the  unification,  of  a  science  of  Theology 
are  given  in  Him  and  in  Him  alone." 

As  the  w^ider  Christocentric  movement  has  advanced,  it  has 
won  for  itself  here,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  allegiance  of  many 
of  the  keenest  and  most  active  minds,  both  in  pulpit  and  semi- 
nary chair.  Dr.  George  Gordon  is  one  of  its  most  earnest  ad- 
vocates. President  A.  H.  Strong,  Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford,  and  Dr. 
Wm.  Newton  Clarke  have  in  various  ways  interpreted  the 
Christocentric  theology.  The  late  lamented  Professor  Steams 
of  Bangor  enthusiastically  adopted  it  in  his  inaugural,  and  re- 
affirmed it  in  his  address  before  the  London  International 
Council.  President  King,  in  his  notable  volumes  "The  Re- 
construction of  Theology"  and  "Theology  and  the  Social 
Consciousness,"  has  made  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
Christology.  Dr.  McConnell's  "  Christ,"  a  book  at  once  stim- 
ulating and  superficial,  takes  the  Christocentric  position.  The 
number  of  Lives  of  Christ  that  have  appeared  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  are  still  appearing,  evidences  the  unflagging 
interest  in  the  historic  Christ.  Professor  William  Adams 
Brown,  of  Union  Seminary,  in  his  recent  volimie  "The  Es- 
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sence  of  Christianity," — ^a  clear  and  effective  study  in  theol- 
ogy,— states  the  conclusion  of  his  research  as  follows :  **  Would 
we  express  in  a  sentence  what  makes  the  genius  of  Christian- 
ity as  a  historic  religion,  we  cannot  do  so  better  than  by  saying 
that  it  is  the  progressive  realization,  in  thought  as  in  life,  of 
the  Supremacy  of  Christ." 

Sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced,  perhaps,  to  indicate 
how  wide-spread,  how  vital,  and  how  thoroughly  an  outgrowth 
of  our  own  period,  is  this  renewed  Christologizing  of  theol- 
ogy.^ That  it  has  for  many  years  been  recognized  as  the 
dominating  principle  of  modem  theology  is  witnessed  by  the 
statement  of  Professor  Fisher,  when,  at  the  close  of  his  "  His- 
tory of  Doctrine,"  in  summing  up  the  present  doctrinal  situ- 
ation, he  concludes:  ''The  question  of  the  implication  of 
Christ's  person  and  work  forms  the  rubrics  of  the  modem 
theological  system." 

VII. 

How  far  has  this  movement  proceeded  toward  its  comple- 
tion? What  are  its  assets?  How  much  remains  for  it  to  ac- 
complish?   What  new  problems  confront  it? 

By  far  the  largest  constmctive  and  carrying  power  in  the 
Christocentric  school  at  present  belongs  to  the  work  of  Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn  in  England,  and  of  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  in 
this  country.  The  former,  upon  a  canvass  of  such  magnitude 
as  only  be  can  cover,  has  given  us  such  a  presentation  of  the 
"  architectonic  "  nature  of  Christianity,  as  it  centers  in  Christ — 
its  range,  its  significance,  its  supremacy,  as  it  is  related  to 
other  religions  and  to  racial  needs, — ^as  affords  to  Christianity 

*  How  far  this  revival  of  interest  in  Christology  is  a  modem  ten- 
dency may  be  seen  by  noting  the  proportionate  place  given  to 
Christology  in  a  comprehensive  system  of  Theology  of  an  earlier 
day,  such  as  Hodge's,  which  consists  of  three  large  volumes:  I. 
Theology;   II.  Anthropology;   III.  Soteriology  and  Eschatology. 
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a  new  conception  of  its  commission  and  conquering  power  as 
the  universal  religion.  The  latter,  Dr.  Gordon,  in  "  The  Christ 
of  To-day,"  "The  Niew  Epoch  for  Faith,"  and  "Ultimate 
Conceptions  of  Christianity,"  has  given  us  a  no  less  inspiring 
interpretation  of  the  intensive,  as  contrasted  with  the  exten- 
sive, relation  of  Christ  to  human  life  and  to  our  civilization, 
which  he  has  so  permeated  that  it  can  neither  understand  it- 
self nor  realize  its  ends  apart  from  him. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  advance  of  thought  in  the  direction  of 
Christ,  we  have  had  as  yet  but  an  introduction,  an  outline,  a 
foreword,  of  a  Christocentric,  or  as  Dr.  Gordon  calls  it  a 
Christomorphic,  theology.  The  principle  has  been  clearly  stated, 
the  method  justified,  the  sufficiency  of  the  Christ  personality 
demonstrated,  but  progress  is  arrested.  It  still  remains  to  show 
how  nature  and  humanity  are  to  be  interpreted  through  Christ 
The  Christocentric  theology  is  at  a  standstill,  and  for  this  rea- 
son :  The  historic  Christ  (to  whom  the  modem  Christocentric 
thought  has  confined  itself)  done  is  insufficient  to  interpret 
either  humanity  or  nature.  The  difficulty  is,  that  nature  and 
humanity  were  here  before  Jesus.  Unless,  therefore,  Jesus 
was  intimately  related  to  a  Logos,  who  was  before  him,  nature 
and  humanity  explain  him,  rather  than  he  them. 

Thus  the  great  obstruction  and  limitation  of  the  Christocen- 
tric theology  is  its  failure  to  give  full  recognition  to  what  is 
known  as  the  "  prehistoric  "  or  "  essential "  Christ,  and,  conse- 
quently, its  failure  to  relate  the  prehistoric  Christ  to  the  his- 
toric Christ,  the  essential  Christ  to  the  actual  Messiah,  the  Lo- 
gos to  Jesus.  With  a  thrill  of  insight  and  joy,  the  new  thecrf- 
ogy  has  caught  the  universal  significance  of  Jesus  as  the  new 
science  of  history  has  disclosed  him.  Not  until  the  evolu- 
tionary principle  had  reconstructed  the  conception  of  history 
was  it  possible  to  realize  how  commanding  and  constructive 
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a  place  Jesus  Christ  occupies  in  human  history.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  the  new  theology,  smitten  with  the  splendor  and  sig- 
nificance of  this  new  disclosure  of  the  centrality  of  Jesus,  has 
confined  its  attention  to  this  illuminating  fact,  and  failed  to 
coordinate  with  it  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  a  religious  nature 
and  a  spiritual  Presence  in  humanity  before  the  Incarnation.- 

It  is  this  limitation  of  view*,  this  concentration  upon  the 
historic  and  individual  in  Christ,  to  the  neglect  of  the  inner, 
eternal,  less  definable,  more  universal  in  him,  that  has  caused 
the  reluctance  and  protest,  which  have  all  along  accompanied 
the  new  theology,  on  the  part  of  many  philosophical  and  com- 
prehensive minds.  If  Christianity  can  be  wholly  reduced  to 
historic  terms  and  centered  in  Jesus  Christ,  what  of  those  fun- 
damental and  underlying  elements  in  Christianity  which  are 
common  to  all  religions,  and  which  seem  to  be  an  innate  pos- 
session of  the  human  soul,  a  part  of  man  so  far  as  he  can  be 
detached  from  a  historic  setting? 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Christocentric  theology  must 
either  enlarge  its  conception  and  its  interpretation  of  Christ, 
or  surrender  its  position.  In  order  to  be  the  center  of  the  his- 
toric movement,  Christ  must  be  more  than  this;  he  must  be 
the  center  and  power  of  the  whole  sphere  of  the  religious  life 
of  man.  Christian  and  non-Christian,  past  and  future,  elemen- 
tal and  developed,  primitive  and  perfected. 

VIII. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  where  the  New  Testament  places 
Christ, — by  implication  at  least.  The  Logos  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel is  declared  to  be  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man  coming 

>  The  Ritschlian  theology  is  surprisingly  narrow  and  short-sighted 
here.     "The  distinction/'  says  Kaftan,  "drawn  between  a  histor- 
ical and  ideal  Christ  involves  the  destruction  of  our  faith  in  the 
Christian  revelation"   (Dogmatik,  p.  404). 
Vol.   LXn.     No.   247.     4 
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into  the  world.  Paul's  "Spiritual  Rock"  that  foUowcd  the 
Hebrews,  and  of  which  they  drank,  was  Christ.  The  great 
apostle  (who  else  would  have  been  g^reat  enou^  to  frame  the 
conception?),  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  refers  to  Christ 
as  the  "  mysteiy  which  hath  been  hid  for  ages  and  generations, 
but  now  hath  been  manifested  to  the  saints."  Clmst  is  no 
stranger,  new-come  to  earth.  He  has  been  in  humanity  from 
the  beginning  as  a  m»ystic  Presence,  a  Hope  of  glory,*  and 
when  the  Word  became  flesh,  the  mystery  became  a  manifesta- 
tion,  the  light  of  the  Logos  shone  in  the  face  of  Jesus,  and 
men  knew  not  only  that  this  was  he  of  whom  Moses  and  the 
prophets  wrote,  but  he  of  whom  moral  judgment  and  spiritt^ 
intuition  had  spcicen.  The  dim  outline  of  the  Mystery  blended 
with  the  clear  radiance  of  the  Manifestation  and  they  became 
one.* 

Here  is  an  interpretation  of  Christ  and  of  Christianity  larg^ 
enough  in  scope,  and  deep  enough  in  intensity,  to  support  a 
Christocentric  theology.  It  relates  Christ  to  all  htunanity. 
It  takes  possession,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  not  only  of  the 
realm  of  history,  but  of  pre-history  and  of  extra-history. 
Why  then  has  it  not  had  wider  recog^tion?  Why  has  not 
the  church  more  readily  recognized  the  lineaments  of  the  Lo- 
gos in  Jesus,  of  the  prehistoric  Christ  in  the  historic  Christ? 
Probably  because  of  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  personality 
apart  from  individuality.  Because  the  Christ  who  was  with 
men  before  the  Incarnation  was  featureless,  formless,  many 

'"A  mixture  of  the  thought  of  the  historical  with  that  of  m78- 
tical  redemption  is  to  be  traced  in  the  majority  of  the  Greek  teach- 
ers. It  is  Christ  in  us,  the  cosmical  Christ"  See  Hamack's  His- 
tory of  Dogma,  Vol.  iii.  p.  303. 

'That  this  representation  of  Christ  is  gi*ven  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment did  not  wholly  escape  even  Calvin,  who  defined  the  gospel 
as  *'  the  clear  manifestation  of  the  mystery  of  Christ,"  yet  confined 
the  Christ  mystery  to  the  Old  Testament. 
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iaai  to  recognize  him  as  personal,  and  conoeive  of  him  as  dm 
Infloenoe,  a  Spirit,  or  oftener  still  as  an  Energy,  an  Aspiration, 
a  Virtue,  an  Idea  of  the  human  mind  itself.  This  mistake 
eventuates  in  the  notion  that  man  saves  himself.  God  is  only 
a  pou  sto,  or  a  goal,  or  both,  to  aid  the  all-sufficient,  all-attain- 
ing human  spirit  in  its  upward  progress. 

But  personality,  which  is  the  real  essence  and  substrattmi 
of  individuality,  can  exist  apart  from  individuality.  Individ- 
uality comprises  the  external,  the  incidental,  the  expressive, 
elements  of  being;  personality  the  essential,  the  intrinsic,  the 
eternal  elements.  The  personal  Logos,  not  Jesus,  is  preexist- 
ent. 

The  Personality  that  had  been  in  the  universe  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  humanity  from  its  aspiring  breath,  immanent,  dif- 
fused, invisible,  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  became  visualized,  incar- 
nated, individualized,  as  the  moisture  that  fills  the  atmosphere 
takes  form  in  the  raindrop  or  the  snowflake.^ 

This  was  the  divine  efflorescence  of  Nature,  this  the  radi- 
ant consummation  of  history,  when  He  who  had  stood  behind 
the  veil  from  eternity,  the  active  Principle,  nay  the  active  Per- 
sonality, of  all  righteousness  and  beauty  and  truth,  stood  forth 
before  men,  the  Mystery  become  the  Manifestation.  In  Jesus 
Christ,  the  adorable  Son  of  the  Father,  "  we  beheld  the  glory 
as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

This  all-potent  Person,  this  burning  Luminary  emerging 
from  the  mists  of  the  ages,  gives  us  the  new  Copernican  theory 

*  This  conception,  the  germs  of  which  are  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, becomes  veiy  prominent  and  potent  among  the  Fathers. 
Origen,  especially,  emphasizes  it,  as  when  he  says:  "All  who  are 
rational  beings  are  partakers  of  the  Word,  i.  e.  of  Reason,  and  by 
this  means  bear  certain  seeds  implanted  within  them  of  wisdom 
and  justice  which  is  Christ." 

"Athanasius  thought  of  an  indwelling  (of  the  Logos)  before  the 
Incarnation,  an  indwelling  wholly  independent  of  it."    Hamack. 
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of  the  spiritual  realm,  and,  as  the  central  orb  of  the  spiritual 
system,  throws  his  beams  backward  to  the  very  beginning  of 
all  creation,  and  forward  to  the  consummation  of  all  things  in 
himself. 

IX. 

Nor  is  this  Person — this  is  essential  to  the  understandings 
of  him — ^merely  a  revealing  Personality,  but  an  enabling  Per- 
sonality. That  is,  he  is  accompanied,  in  a  measure  that  the 
prehistoric  Christ  could  not  be,  by  the  -Holy  Spirit.  It  is  his 
not  only  to  reveal  the  Father,  but  to  enable  men  to  reach  the 
Father.  Revealing  the  Father  without  potentializing  man 
were  an  unavailing  and  insufficient  service.  Christ  does  far 
more  than  that.  No  better  instance  of  the  enabling  power 
of  Jesus  Christ  can  be  found  than  that  contained  in  the  "  Con- 
fessions "  of  Augustine.  In  describing  his  progress  into  the 
light,  Augustine  thus  refers  to  the  influence  upon  him  of  Pla- 
tonism :  "  By  the  study  of  the  Platonist  books  I  was  taught 
to  seek  for  the  incorporeal  Truth,  and  beheld  Thy  invisible 
things  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  and  though 
cast  back,  I  felt  what  the  dullness  of  my  soul  did  not  permit 
me  to  gaze  upon,  I  had  no  doubt  that  Thou  art,  and  that  Thou 
are  infinite.  ...  Of  all  this  I  was  convinced,  yet  was  I  too 
weak  to  enjoy  Thee.  I  prated  like  One  who  knew,  yet,  unless 
I  found  Thy  way  in  Christ  our  Saviour,  what  I  deemed  true, 
was  like  to  end  in  rue."  ^ 

In  these  words  is  disclosed,  through  the  medium  of  a  per- 
sonal experience,  that  which  is,  equally  with  revelation,  the 
great  office  of  the  Son  of  God — to  impart  not  only  sight  but 
strength,  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  but  strength 
to  enjoy  him, — without  which  strength,  knowledge  is  but  a 
mocking  futility. 

^Chapter  xx. 
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It  is  in  enabling  power,  as  well  as  in  revealing  power,  that 
Jesus,  the  incarnate,  visualized,  individualized,  Christ,  exceeds 
the  Logos,  the  Mystery,  the  prehistoric  Qirist,  thus  constitut- 
ing Christianity  the  universal  relipc«i.  The  Person  who 
moved,  darkling  and  indistinct,  behind  the  forces  of  Nature 
and  within  the  heart  of  Humanity,  could  not,  ipso  facto,  have 
the  same  commanding  glory  as  when  he  stood  forth,  visual 
and  distinct,  upon  the  field  of  history.  If  we  ask.  Why  then 
was  not  the  manifestation  easier  made?  the  answer  is.  It  couP. 
not  be.  In  order  to  be  historical,  the  Incarnation  must  needs 
occur  at  some  point  in  history.  That  point,  that  moment,  was 
the  divinely  opportune  one.  "  In  the  fullness  of  time  God  sent 
forth  his  Son."  Nothing  could  lend  such  centrality  and  sig- 
nificance to  the  Incarnation  as  an  historical  event,  as  to  have 
it  the  unfolding  and  outshining  of  a  Reality,  a  Personality, 
already  perceived  and  felt,  but  not  clearly  understood, — rather 
than  the  advent  of  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  manifestation 
of  the  Godhead.  No  amount  of  preparation  for  such  a  cata- 
clysm could  explain  it  or  leave  it  other  than  an  unrelated  and 
erratic  event,  breaking  in  upon  the  Divine  method  and  order. 

An  Incarnation  following  and  fulfilling  an  Immanence,  an 
outstanding  forthshowing  of  an  indwelling  Christ — an  incar- 
nation of  an  Eternal  Logos — this  is  the  order,  this  is  the  meth- 
od, according  to  the  New  Testament,  of  the  Divine  Revelation. 
Here  is  the  blending  of  experience  and  history,  of  the  vision 
of  the  heart  and  the  vision  of  the  eyes.  This  is  the  necessary 
basis  and  rationale  of  the  Christocentric  theology.  Upon 
this  basis,  and  upon  this  only,  can  a  Christocentric  iheolog;/ 
be  founded,  which  shall  be  comprehensive  enough  to  include, 
interpret,  and  fulfill  all  the  facts,  historical  and  experimental, 
external   and  spiritual,  temporal  and  eternal,  that  make  up 
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Revelation.  Such  a  Christ,  in  whom  the  Eternal  Reason  is 
incarnated  and  the  historic  Jesus  glorified,  advances  mth  ever 
surer  step  to  the  supreme  place  in  human  thougfat  and  lifici 
Of  him  we  nlay  say,  as  does  Browning's  aged  John  in. "  The 
Death  in  the  Desert "  :— 

"I  say,  the  acknowledgmmit  of  God  in  Christ* 
Accepted  by  thy  reason,  solTes  for  thee 
All  qaestionB  in  the  earth  and  oat  of  it, 
And  has  bo  far  advanced  thee  to  be  wise." 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

POLYTHEISM,  TRITHEISM,  AND  THE  TRINITY. 

BY   THE   REVEREND  JOSEPH   E.   WALKER^  DJ>. 

A  MISSIONARY  who  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in 
a  Mohammedan  country  was  accused  of  being  almost  a  Sabel- 
lian.  But,  as  for  myself,  after  many  years  spent  :n  China, 
with  its  triple  polytheism, — ^the  Scholar,  Taoist,  and  Buddhist 
cults, — I  feel  disposed  to  affirm  more  boldly  the  tripersonality 
of  Godhood.  This  is  not  due  to  long  familiarity  with  people 
who  worship  three  sets  of  deities,  but  has  come  about  through 
the  contrast  forced  on  my  mind  between  the  practical  work- 
ings of  this  confusion  heaped  on  confusion,  and  the  practical 
side  of  the  Christian  Trinity. 

Polytheism  begets  moral  and  religious  anarchy.  There  is 
no  one  fixed  and  definite  object  of  reverence  and  trust,  no  one 
fixed  and  all-embracing  source  of  reward  and  punishment  for 
virtue  and  for  vice,  no  immutable  law  of  righteousness.  Few 
people  in  Christian  countries  understand  how  confused,  how 
reprehensible,  how  pitiful  a  thing,  is  polytheism. 

Confused?  One  often  sees  in  a  Chinese  house  a  large 
sheet  of  red  paper  pasted  up  in  the  place  of  honor,  and  in- 
scribed, down  the  center,  with  large  characters  to  this  effect, 
"Seat  of  the  Shen  of  Heaven,  Earth,  Sovereigns,  Teach- 
ers, Progenitors,"  and,  on  either  side  of  this  inscription,  the 
names  of  various  Taoist  and  Buddhist  deities  impartially  in- 
termingled. One  such  inscription  which  I  saw  had  down  the 
center,  "  The  Golden  Censer  before  the  Seat  of  the  Shen  of  the 
Three  Teachings,  Scholar,  Buddhist,  Taoist" 
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Reprehensible?  The  gambler,  the  sharper,  the  quack,  the 
thief,  the  harlot, — ^all  have  their  patron  gods.  In  polytheism 
we  have  a  medley  of  devices  for  the  securing  of  supernatural 
favor  and  protection,  regardless  of  moral  character;  for  se- 
curing unmerited  benefits,  and  averting  the  just  consequences 
of  wrong-doing,  without  repentance  or  change  of  character. 
And,  worse  than  this,  its  rites  are  sometimes  openly  asso- 
ciated with  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  prostitution, — all  perpe- 
trated in  the  service  of,  and  for  the  delectation  of,  certain  gods. 
All  polytheism  is  not  so  bad  as  this;  but  none  is  genuinely 
good. 

Pitiable?  A  family  meet  with  misfortune;  who  or  what  is 
to  blame  ?  Is  it  that  their  residence  is  located  across  the  path 
of  malicious  spirits,  or  does  it  disturb  by  its  location  the 
"  dragon  " ;  or  is  it  that  the  tomb  of  some  ancestor  is  obnox- 
ious to  evil  from  some  such  source?  Or  have  they  offended 
some  god  or  demon;  and,  if  so,  which  one,  and  in  what  way? 
There  is  no  fixed  character  of  godhood,  no  certain  standard  of 
conduct,  by  which  their  past  actions  can  be  tested,  and  the 
"Achan  "  located.  They  consult  gods,  demons,  geomancers, 
necromancers,  oracles,  and  what  not,  and  all  in  vain. 

In  connection  with  all  this  polytheistic  confusion,  the  idea 
of  Godhood  is  horribly  perverted  and  debased.  The  term  Shen, 
which  is  used  to  represent  God,  Theos,  Elohim,  by  a  very  re- 
spectable minority  of  missionaries  in  China,  well  illustrates 
this.  A  Chinese  scholar,  whom  I  interrogated  in  regard  to 
this  term,  replied,  ''Shen  originally  meant  God;  but  it  has 
become  exceedingly  degraded  in  comimon  use."  In  its  highest 
uses,  especially  in  the  ancient  classics,  it  does  express  a  cer- 
tain conception  of  Godhood, — a  godhood  inferior  indeed  to 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  but  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  which 
in  turn  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Latins.    To-day,  however, 
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if  you  were  to  observe  a  Chinese,  as  he  enters  a  foul  public 
convenience,  give  a  little  cough  of  apology  to  the  guardian 
shin  of  the  filthy  place,  you  might  begin  to  realize  somewhat 
of  the  depths  to  which  this  once  lofty  word  has  been  dragged 
down,  and  how  debased  and  contentptible  polytheistic  concep- 
tions of  deityhood  may  become.  Not  all  polytheism  goes  as 
low  as  this;  but  where  will  you  find  a  system  of  polytheism 
that  does  not  rob  deity  of  true  Godhood.  The  Greek  theoi 
were  not  self-existent,  not  eternal,  not  necessarily  good.  In 
fact,  to  some  of  them  were  ascribed  a  bastard  birth  by  im- 
moral gods  and  goddesses.  Though  they  were  generally  reck- 
oned as  of  superhuman  parentage,  even  this  conception  was 
not  kept  intact;  and  in  the  correlated  dii  of  the  Romans  it 
seemed  to  become  a  non-essential  element.  The  same  has 
ccMTHe  to  be  the  case  with  shin;  only  this  term  has  become  so 
degraded,  through  the  combined  influence  of  Buddhism,  Tao- 
ism, pantheism,  and  materialism,  that  in  some  cases  it  does 
not  even  designate  spirit,  but  only  what  we  call  animal  spirits. 
It  was  against  systems  of  polytheism  which  tended  to  such 
corruption  and  confusion  as  this  that  the  "man  of  Elohim," 
"  Yahwe*s  prophet,"  proclaimed  the  unity  and  holiness  of  God- 
hood. 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  note  the  contrasting 
usages  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  divine  names.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  simple  Elcrfiim  of  Genesis  i.,  in  contrast  with  the 
Jehovah-Elcrfiim  of  Genesis  ii.  and  iii.  To  one  who  has  long 
been  obliged  to  appropriate  to  the  uses  of  monotheism  terms 
perverted  by  gross  polytheism,  Jehovah-Elohim  naturally  ap- 
pears as  the  product  of  effort  in  the  same  line,  the  use  of  a 
newer  personal  name  to  define  a  more  familiar  but  not  un- 
contaminated  term.  But  is  the  plural  form  Elohim  a  case  of 
pluralis  majestaticusf    If  so,  why  should  its  verb  be  sing^- 
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lar?  Adonim,  "Lords/*  is  used  in  the  same  way  to  designate 
God,  and  is  translated  by  the  singular,  "  Lord."  A  likely  sug- 
gestion is  that  these  plurals  were  used  to  express  the  sum  of 
the  attributes  of  godhood  and  lordship,  and  then  applied  to  the 
Being  who  embodied  these.  Yet  these  plurals  harmonize  with 
the  thought  of  a  trinity  in  unity. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  to  compare  Joseph's  simple  use  of 
Elohim  in  addressing  the  Pharaoh  of  his  age,  with  the  usage 
of  Daniel  in  addressing  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  with  the  course 
pursued  by  Moses  toward  the  Israelites  and  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus.     In  this  latter  case  we  have  the  earliest  record 
of  a  pitched  battle  between  the  claims  of  the  one  true  God  and 
the  polytheism  of  the  goiim;  and  Moses'  perplexity  as  to  what 
name  to  use  in  addressing  the  Israelites  comes  home  to  me  now 
as  it  could  not  have  done  when  I  was  studying  these  things  in 
the  seminary.    Yet  in  this  contest  Moses  does  not  assert  the 
unity  of  Godhood,  but  assumes  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah,  and 
makes  his  demands  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews ; 
while  Pharaoh  replies,  *'  I  know  not  Jehovah,  and  moreover  I 
will  not  let  Israel  go."    To  have  asserted  the  unity  of  God 
would  have  been  premature,  and  only  complicated  the  issue. 
In  a  like  manner  Daniel  asserted  only  the  supremacy  of  the 
God  of  heaven,  and  even  this  he  demonstrated  rather  than  as- 
serted.   It  was  only  with  Israel  that  the  divine  unity  was  in- 
sisted upon. 

But  what  are  the  essentials  of  Godhood  ?  The  "  Shorter 
Catechism"  gpives  this  answer:  "God  is  a  spirit,  infinite, 
eternal,  unchangeable  in  his  power,  wisdom,  holiness,  justice, 
goodness,  mercy,  and  truth."  We  reckon  as  essential  to  God- 
hood, self-existence,  eternity  both  past  and  future,  infinitude 
of  presence  and  power  and  wisdom,  absolute  perfection  of 
character.    We  may,  I  think,  reverently  define  Deity  as  Self- 
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eternal,  All-pervasiv€,  AU^mbradng,  Infinitely  Wise  and 
Strong  Love.  But  I  sometimes  feel  a  revulsion  from  thinking 
aboQtor  speaking  of  polytheism  in  connection  with  this  true 
Godhood. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  there  are  three  distinct  beings, 
three  persons,  in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  word,  each  of 
whom  possesses  this  true  Godhood;  what  would  be  the  result? 
Nothing  whatever  like  any  form  of  polytheism  that  ever  has 
existed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  any  form  of  polytheism 
that  has  ever  been  imagined  by  men.  No;  there  would  be  an 
infinitely  deep,  strong,  pure,  blessed  fellowship;  an  absolute 
spiritual  unity  which  as  utterly  transcends  our  thought  as  it 
does  our  experience.  I  would  not  claim  that  this  is  just  what 
the  Trinity  is;  but,  if  there  be  a  Trinity,  this  must  certainly 
be  one  essential  feature  thereof;  and,  when  Unitarians  accuse 
us  of  having  three  Gods,  they  seem  to  me  to  foist  into  their 
accusation  a  debased,  polytheistic  conception  of  Godhood.  With 
a  true  conception  of  Godhood  accurately  adhered  to,  all  moral, 
all  religious,  all  governmental  objections  to  three  persons  dis- 
appear. We  may  unstintedly  adore  and  serve  Father,  Son, 
Spirit,  as  three,  as  one,  and  make  no  mistake;  for  whatever 
else  of  mystery  might  be  true  of  the  imfathomaHe  depths  of 
Divine  Being,  there  would  be  one  essential  particular  in  which 
they  would  be  most  practically,  most  ineffably  One.  But  the 
Scriptures  seem  to  call  for  something  deeper,  more  myster- 
ious, than  an  absolute  harmony  of  three  absolutely  perfect  Be- 
ings. And  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter  in  regard  to 
which  certainty  must  be  limited  to  what  is  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures. 

But  what  is  personality  ?  One  element  of  it  is  individuality ; 
and  this  we  possess  in  common  with  all  forms  of  animal  life. 
Yet  animal  individuality  presents  some  curious  and  puzzling 
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phenomena.  Thus  take  the  diatom:  it  seems  as  plainly  and 
completely  a  distinct  individual  as  any  other  animal;  but  it 
will^  part  in  the  middle  and  beccnne  two  distincf  individuals, 
either  one  of  which  might  with  equal  right  be  called  the  orig- 
inal individual.  In  the  case,  however,  of  reproduction  by  sex, 
we  have  two  individual  living  germs  coalescing  to  form  one ; 
while  back  of  this  lies  the  mystery  of  the  relation  of  these  two 
germs  to  their  respective  male  and  female  sources.  Specula- 
tion asks  if  this  relation  is  not  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  divided  diatom  to  each  other,  except  that, 
^in  the  case  of  reproduction  by  sex,  only  a  minute  part  of  each 
original  individual  is  separated  from  it.  Hence  we  see  that  ani- 
mal individuality  is  not  so  absolute  a  thing  as  it  seems  out- 
wardly to  be. 

But  the  human  individual  has  the  added  quality  of  personal 
character,  personal  responsibility.  His  purposes  and  actions 
are  peculiarly  his  own;  and  this  implies,  and  requires,  the 
power  of  self-determination.  Powder  is  not  responsible  for 
exploding  by  fire;  but  the  person  who  knowingly  applies  the 
fire  is  responsible.  This  power  of  intelligent  self-determina- 
tion is  what  especially  constitutes  personality.  Yet,  with  the 
human  person,  this  power  of  self-determinatiqn  seems  subject 
to  rigid  limitations.  We  cannot  claim  for  it  self-origination 
independent  of  any  outward  stimulus.  Its  ordinary  activity 
is  manifested  in  discerning  the  character  of  the  actions  to 
which  various  stimuli  impel  it,  and  choosing  to  which  impulse 
it  will  add  its  own  personal  force.  But  as  we  look  more  deep- 
ly into  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  human  personality,  we 
are  met  with  the  question,  What  is  the  original  relation  of  the 
infant  person  to  its  parents  ?  No  matter  how  present-day  sci- 
ence or  theology  may  ignore  the  matter,  there  remains  the 
terrible  fact  of  the  universality  and  perpetual  prevalence  of 
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sin,  i.  €.  culpable  self -gratification  through  the  choice  of  what 
is  discerned  to  be  wrong.  Once  when  I  was  observing  the 
behavior  of  diatoms  in  the  laboratory  of  an  American  univer- 
sity, the  professor  who  had  prepared  the  slide  for  my  inspec- 
tion hinted  that  I  was  beholding  the  key  to  the  explanation 
of  universal  depravity. 

But  not  only  in  its  origin  does  human  personality  present 
mysteries  and  qualifications,  but  also  in  its  development,  and  in 
its  interaction  with  other  personalities.  A  babe  stolen  and 
reared  by  a  wild  beast  will  develop  none  of  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  human  personality ;  and  men  of  marked  personality 
have,  when  subjected  to  years  of  solitary  confinement,  sunk 
below  the  level  of  our  more  intelligent  brutes.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  dog  living  in  close  contact  with  human  beings  who 
skillfully  stimulate  its  mental  activities,  will  develop  some- 
thing which  is,  at  the  least,  a  quite  close  semblance  of  human 
personality.  Then,  too,  we  have  cases  where  the  will  of  one 
person  seems  merged  in  that  of  another;  and  this  is  appar- 
ently only  an  abnormal  development  of  a  normal  influence 
whic5h  human  persons  are  constantly  exerting  upon  each  other. 
Thus  we  see  that  human  personality  is  not  so  simple  a  thing 
as  it  seems  to  be,  but  is  subject  to  mysterious  modifications 
and  limitations. 

But,  now,  our  conceptions  of  personality  are  derived  from 
our  own  human  experiences ;  and  when  we  apply  these  to  di- 
vine personality,  we  must  expect  to  find  them  inadequate. 
In  Godhood,  self-determination  must  be  anterior  to,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  outward  impulses.  Since  Godhood  is  self-existent, 
Godhood  must,  from  an  inward  self-propulsion,  originate  all 
external  things ;  for  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are 
all  things.  But,  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  of  this  absolute  self- 
propulsion  in  our  own  experience,  how  can  it%t  justly  appre- 
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hendeckby  our  minds  ?  Personality  in  its  highest  form  cannot 
be  possessed  by  finite  creatures ;  it  can  exist  only  in  the  Infi- 
nite Creator.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interaction  of  per- 
son on  person  cannot  be  perfect  in  the  human  being;  the 
potency  and  the  receptivity  are  alike  limited;  and  in  sinful 
humanity  there  is  impotence  and  slavery,  aggression  and  re- 
sistance, tyranny  and  rebellion,  obtuseness,  stolidity,  grossness, 
arrogance,  resentment,  petulance,  perversity,  treachery,  and 
suspicion.  Conflicting  interests  and  combating  influences 
dwarf  it  from  within,  and  starve  it  from  without.  It  is  the 
remarkable  thing  about  man's  personality  that  it  grows  strong 
and  complete  by  being  acted  upon  and  seemingly  hedged  in. 
Just  in  proportion  as  it  isolates  itself,  it  immolates  itself;  and 
in  proportion  as  it  opens  itself  in  right  and  wise  ways  to  the 
influence  of  other  persons  it  makes  the  most  of  itself.  Does 
this  paradox  of  the  human  personality  have  any  bearing  on 
the  trinity  in  unity  of  Godhood?  Might  not  this  character- 
istic of  the  human  person  multiplied  by  infinity  help  us  to 
view  trinity  in  unity  as  profoundly  reasonable?  I  answer 
not  this  question  for  others ;  .but,  for  myself,  the  answer  is. 
Yes.  Yet  I  do  not  find  in  this  any  explanation  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity. 

Missionaries  are  greatly  hindered  in  their  work  by  the  in- 
adequacy of  polytheistic  language  to  express  monotheistic 
truth.  But  so  also,  when  we  in  turn  seek  to  look  into  the 
deeper  things  of  the  Godhood,  we  find  our  own  language  fail- 
ing us.  It  was  formed  originally  to  express  human  character- 
istics, human  experiences;  and  often  it  can  do  no  more  than 
symbolize  those  unspeakable  words  heard  by  Paul  which  it  is 
not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter.  And  so  our  word  "person" 
can  only  symbolize  very  imperfectly  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
hypostases  of  Ihe  Trinity.    It  expresses  at  once  too   much 
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and  too  little;  it  might  be  roughly  compared  to  a  square  peg 
in  a  round  hole,  at  onoe  too  large  and  too  small.  The  use  of 
the  word  "  hypostasis  "  cannot  solve  this  difficulty.  Its  chief 
value  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  this,  that  by  the  use  of  "  h3rposta- 
sis  "  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  the  clear-cut,  human  limitations 
of  our  English  every-day  word  "person."  But  even  in  this 
case  do  we  not  need  to  beware,  lest,  in  rooting  up  the  tares, 
we  root  up  the  wheat  also,  and  make  of  the  Trinity  a  less  real 
and  radical  thing  than  Revelation  has  disclosed  to  our  view? 
'  But  what  have  we  in  human  experience  that  can  constitute 
an  adequate  type  of  such  a  fellowship  as  that  of  three  divine 
persons?  the  self-communion  of  human  nous,  logos,  and 
pneutnaf  Look  at  the  part  played  by  memory  in  human  self- 
contemplation.  Imagine  to  yourself  a  m&n  totally  without 
memory ;  he  would  only  be  conscious  from  moment  to  moment 
of  what  each  moment  befell  him.  The  experiences  of  a  second 
ago  would  be  as  totally  lost  as  those  of  earliest  infancy;  and 
there  could  be  no  speech,  no  reflection,  no  comparison,  no  rea- 
soning, no  introspection.  The  introspected  self  is  just  our 
past  self  conjoined  in  memory  to  our  present  self. 

Is  it  the  union  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit  ?  These  are  in  their 
union  and  interaction  a  deep  mystery;  and  in  some  ways  this 
union  helps  toward  an  acceptance  of  the  Trinity.  But  how 
often  the  body  fails  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  spirit,  or  be- 
comtes  a  drag  upon  it,  even  a  torture  to  it ;  and  how  often  the 
spirit  tyrannizes  over  and  abuses  the  body!  Besides  all  this, 
neither  the  nous-logos-and-pneuma  triad  nor  the  body-soul- 
and-spirit  triad  gives  us  tripersonality. 

This  we  do  have  in  the  human  family,  and  we  also  have  a 
peculiar  unity  through  the  husband  and  wife's  becoming  one 
flesh  in  the  person  of  their  child.  The  unique  bond  of  conjugal 
love  is  wonderfully  reinforced  by  their  love  for  the  reproduc- 
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tion  of  themselves  in  their  child.  But  how  seldom,  alas,  is 
this  ideal  realized  in  daily  life ;  and,  even  in  the  few  cases  where 
the  ideal  seems  to  be  attained,  how  utterly  it  falls  short  of  the 
ineffable  fellowship  of  three  infinite  and  infinitely  loving  Di- 
vine Persons ! 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  Scriptures  to  learn  what  is  therein 
revealed,  we  find  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  that,  along  with 
its  insistence  on  the  divine  unity,  there  are  intimations  of  some- 
thing more  than  this.  We  find  that  there  was  a  purpose  in  its 
stem  insistence  on  the  unity  and  holiness  of  Godhood,  but  that 
this  was  only  one  side  of  the  subject.  It  was,  however,  for 
the  time  being,  the  all-important  side  to  enforce,  because  of 
the  wicked  infatuation  of  men  for  unholy  polytheism.  And, 
in  passing,  I  would  say,  that,  while  I  by  no  means  despise  the 
Higher  Criticism,  but  follow  its  work  with  interest,  and  hope 
for  much  good  from  it,  I  do  abhor  all  attempts  to  undermine 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  truthful  record  of  God's  direct, 
personal,  special  revelation  of  himself  to  men  in  pursuance  of 
his  plan  for  salvation  for  sinners  through  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  the  polychrome  Bible  seems  to  me  to  be  pretty  nearly  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  materialistic  Higher  Criticism. 

In  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  we  find  the  expressions 
"  Let  us  make,"  "  in  our  own  image,"  "  man  is  become  as 
one  of  ijs."  II  these  expressions  stood  alone,  they  might 
easily  be  dismissed  as  figures  of  speech;  but  in  the  very  first 
verse  of  Genesis  we  meet  with  that  mysterious  expression 
"  the  Spirit  of  Elohim."  This  phrase  runs  through  the  whole 
Old  Testamlent,  used  interchangeably  with  the  "  Spirit  of  Je- 
hovah." But  we  find  one  marked  difference  between  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  Testament  usage  in  regard  to  the 
Spirit,  which  is  this,  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  word 
"  Spirit."  or  "  Holy  Spirit "  is  never  used  independently,  but 
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is  always  associated  directly  or  indirectly  with  a  divine  name. 
We  have  "Spirit  of  Elohim,"  "Spirit  of  Jehovali,"  "my 
Spirit,"  etc.,  but  not  simply  "  Spirit "  or  "  Holy  Spirit."  But 
in  the  New  Testament  there  is  a  marked  change;  the  term 
"  Spirit  of  God  "  is  used  but  a  few  times.  The  Spirit  comes  to 
us  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  with  a  few  striking  ex- 
ceptions is  simply  designated  as  the  Spirit  or  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  changed  circumstances  fully  explain  this  changed  usage. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  man  of  God,  the  prophet  of  Jehovah, 
was  enforcing  the  claims  of  the  one  holy  Lord,  and  against 
the  usurpations  of  gods  many  and  lords  many  with  all  sorts  of 
corrupt  and  corrupting  cults.  But  with  the  Jews  this  thing 
had  been  fought  to  a  finish  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  After 
his  coming  the  great  task  was  to  set  forth  the  salvation  which 
he  had  wrought  out  for  sinners ;  and  this  involved  the  revela- 
tion of  the  tripersonality,  with  the  respective  share  of  Father, 
Word,  and  Spirit  in  saving  men  from  sin. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  or  of  Elohim 
as  an  impersonal  influence  emanating  from  the  Divine  Being. 
But  is  not  spirit  essentially  personal?  and  are  not  spirit  and 
personality  as  mutually  inseparable  as  matter  and  pondera- 
bility? Would  it  not  be  just  as  warrantable  to  speak  of  im- 
ponderable matter  as  of  impersonal  spirit?  But  the  New 
Testament  really  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  personal- 
ity of  the  Spirit.  The  word  "  Paraclete,"  and  Christ's  prom- 
ise of  the  Spirit  to  take  his  place  as  a  personal  leader,  and  the 
use  of  such  language  by  the  Spirit  as  "  Separate  me  Barnabas 
and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them,"  settle 
the  question  of  personality. 

The  fact  that  the  New  Testament  records  no  worship  of,  or 
prayer  to,  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  fully  explained  by  the  fact,  that 
the  office  of  the  Spirit  is  that  of  a  Paraclete,  permanently  tak- 
Vol.   LXII.     No.   247.     5 
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ing  that  place  with  all  believers  which  Christ  during  his  hu- 
miliation filled  for  a  chosen  few.  This  Paraclete  is  with  us, 
not  to  be  worshipped,  but  to  help  us  worship ;  not  to  be  prayed 
to,  but  to  help  us  pray.  Hence  we  pray,  not  to,  but  in  the 
Spirit.  Christ  came  not  to  be  ministered  to,  but  to  minister; 
not  to  seek  his  own  glory,  but  the  glory  of  him  that  sent  him ; 
and  hence,  while  he  did  not  refuse  worship  when  it  was  of- 
fered, he,  on  the  other  hand,  never  required  it ;  and  the  model 
prayer  which  he  taught  his  disciples  at  their  request  was  ad- 
dressed solely  to  the  Father.  But  just  before  his  crucifixion 
he  said  to  them,  Hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name ; 
ask  and  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full.  So  now  the  Spirit 
is  not  on  the  throne  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  down 
on  the  footstool  with  us;  not  as  our  Sovereign,  but  as  our 
Paraclete;  and  as  the  Son  glorified  the  Father,  so  now  the 
Spirit  glorifies  the  Son.  In  the  benediction  we  have  the  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  John,  being  in  the  Spirit  on 
the  Lord's  day,  saw  God  on  the  throne,  and  the  Lamb  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,  but  before  the  throne  a  symbol  of  the 
Spirit  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
Apocalypse  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  unite  in  the  invitation  into 
the  Holy  City  radiant  with  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 

But  in  the  Old  Testament  we  have  another  mysterious  per- 
son,— ^the  Angel  (of)  Jehovah,  the  Angel  of  his  Presence,  the 
Captain  of  the  Host  of  Jehovah.  Thus  at  the  burning  bush 
the  Angel  speaks  in  the  First  person  as  Jehovah;  and  when 
three  men  eat  with  Abraham,  and  announce  the  near  concepn 
tion  and  birth  of  Isaac,  one  apparently  speaks  as  Jehovah, 
and  also  remains  to  converse  with  Abraham  while  the  other 
two  go  onward  to  Sodom.  In  Ps.  xlv.  6,  7,  we  have  the  mys- 
terious passage  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever : 
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....  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee,"  and  there  are  even 
stronger  expressions  in  Isaiah.  Again,  the  use  of  anthropo- 
morphic language  is  with  few  exceptions  restricted  to  the 
name  Jehovah.  Outside  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Job,  Ecclesias- 
tes,  and  Daniel,  which  represent  foreign  usage,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  usage,  such  expressions  as  "mouth  of  God," 
"  hand  of  God."  etc.,  are  exceedingly  rare,  while  **  hand  of  Je- 
hovah," "  mouth  of  Jehovah,"  etc.,  are  in  common  use.  Also 
the  strikingly  anthropomorphic  passages  are  prevalently  con- 
nected with  the  name  Jehovah.  But  there  is  now  and  then  a 
Psalm  which  conforms  to  the  usage  of  Job  and  Ezra. 

With  nothing  but  the  Old  Testament  before  us  we  might 
not  see  in  all  this  anything  which  hinted  at  pluri-personality 
in  the  Godhood;  but  with  New  Testament  history  to  illumi- 
nate and  fulfill  the  enigmas  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  case 
is  very  different.  The  Trinity  was  there  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and,  though  it  was  kept  in  the  background,  it  was  not 
suppressed.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  name  Jehovah  repre- 
sented a  closer  contact  of  Godhood  with  manhood  than  did 
Elohim.  It  anticipates  the  human  birth,  and  .prepares  the  de- 
vout mind  to  welcome  it. 

But  it  was  when  the  Word  became  flesh  that  the  triperson- 
ality  of  Godhood  was  clearly  manifested.  The  three  narrative 
Gospels  give  us  the  outward  facts  of  the  birth  and  the  human 
life  of  the  Word ;  but  the  fourth,  the  truth  Gospel,  goes  back 
of  these  to  the  causative  source  of  these  facts.  The  author  has 
a  passion  for  truth;  he  employs  the  words  "truth,"  "true," 
"  truly  "  far  more  frequently  than  does  any  other  New  Testa- 
ment writer;  and  the  same  is  true  of  his  employment  of  the 
words  "lie,"  "liar,"  etc.  But  with  him  truth  is  not  merely 
an  accurate  statement  of  fact  or  record  of  phenomena,  though 
he  abounds  in  minute  touches  of  accuracy;  with  him  truth 
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is  what  lies  back  of,  and  is  causative  of,  phenomena.  He  is  a 
true  scientist;  only  with  him  the  scientific  spirit  is  centered 
on  one  supreme  datum,  one  matchless  phenomenon,  the  Word 
become  flesh.  To  him,  the  closer  companion  of  Christ,  it  was 
given  to  look  deeper  into  this  phenomenon,  and  see  somewhat 
of  that  which  was  involved  in  Matthew's  Immanuel  and  Luke's 
Son  of  God. 

To  a  Greek  mythologist,  with  his  low  conception  of  deity, 
the  birth  of  a  demigod  was  little  more  of  a  mystery  than  the 
birth  of  a  mule.  So,  again,  parthenogenesis  is  a  well-known 
fact  in  apiculture ;  and  it  would  seemingly  have  been  the  sim- 
plest of  miracles  had  Divine  Power  produced  a  like  result  in 
a  human  virgin ;  but  her  son  would  have  been  only  human,  not 
even  a  demigod,  nor  necessarily  superior  to  other  men  of 
woman  bom.  There  would  have  been  no  incarnation,  and 
still  less  any  approach  to  that  matchless  event,  the  Word, 
eternally  God  and  with  God,  become  flesh. 

A  mere  incarnation  of  Deity  would  simply  swamp  human- 
ity, like  an  ocean  tide  overflowing  a  drop  of  fresh  water.  A 
few  years  ago  a  writer  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  ccmtended 
with  much  force  that  human  nature  is  so  akin  to  Godhood 
that  God  would  become  man  in  the  person  of  Christ;  but,  in 
order  to  this,  the  Divine  must  submit  itself  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  human.  This  is  what  is  revealed  to  us  as  that 
which  was  done.  The  Word  became  flesh;  who,  being  in  the 
form  of  God,  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant, 
being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.  It  was  thus  that  a  Being 
possessed  of  Godhood  became  human.  The  enig^ma  is  solved 
by  being  transformed  into  a  sublime  mystery  hidden  in  the 
unfathomable  depths  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  source  of  all 
being. 

But  if  we  view  the  Trinity  simply  as  three  beings,  each 
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possessed  of  full  Godhood,  then  the  act  of  the  Word,  or  Sec- 
CMid  Person,  itx  becoming  flesh,  would^seem  to  be  simply  \}is 
own  act,  with  no  apparent  need  for  the  Spirit  to  act  in  the 
matter,  nor  any  special  occasion  for  calling  Christ  the  Son 
of  God.  Or,  if  there  were  reasons,  not  apparent  to  us,  why 
the  Spirit  needed  to  work  together  with  the  Word  in  consum- 
mating the  mysterious  change  of  "  fomt " ;  still,  how  could 
this  furnish  any  occasion  for  the  Christ  to  especially  designate 
the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity  as  Father?  Apparently  there 
must  be  something  in  the  Trinity  which  unites  the  Three 
otherwise  than  by  infinite  sympathy  and  fellowship,  and  some- 
thing in  their  mutual  relations  toward  each  other  which  con- 
stitutes a  ground  for  regarding  the  First  Person  as  in  some 
real  way  the  First,  and  the  Word  as  in  some  way  fitly  desig- 
nated by  this  particular  term,  and  the  Spirit  as  in  some  way 
fitly  called  the  Spirit.  We  may  look  askance  at  the  terms 
"  eternal  generation  "  and  "  eternal  procession,"  as  resting  on 
scant  foundations  in  Revelation,  and  applying  to  mysteries 
which  transcend  the  proper  limits  of  human  speculation,  and 
are  not  to  be  known  except  through  revelation.  Still,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  old  theologians,  possessing  no  certain  guide 
or  test  as  to  the  proper  limits  of  human  theorizing,  should 
have  come  to  such  conclusions  as  these.  In  the  past  history 
of  scientific  investigations  pertaining  to  the  material  universe, 
bold  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  and  held  tentatively  by 
scientists  with  less  occasion  than  theologians  and  for  advanc- 
ing the  hypotheses  of  the  eternal  generation  and  the  eternal 
procession.  Yet  to  me  personally  they  do  not  express  any- 
thing specially  clear  or  substantially  helpful  in  my  thinking 
about  the  Trinity. 

We  must  be  content  to  say  there  is  a  mystery  here.    I  doubt 
not  that,  if  we  could  see  into  the  ultimate  nature  of  being,  if 
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we  could  get  at  the  very  heart  and  core  of  the  Eternal  Fitness 
of  Being,  the  Trinity  would  be  seen  to  be  the  absolutely  fit 
slnd  rational  thing.  But  now  it  seems  to  many  a  deep  thinker 
not  merely  a  mystery,  but  a  contradiction  of  the  unity  of  God. 
But  as  the  years  pass  on,  and  science  searches  deeper  and  deep- 
er into  the  constitution  of  things,  many  things  that  once  seemed 
absolute  and  final  are  found  to  be  only  relative  and  tran- 
sitional. A  native  of  South  Africa  said,  "  I  have  ceased  to  be 
surprised  at  anything  a  white  man  does.  If  he  were  to  take 
oflf  his  head,  carry  it  under  his  arm  a  while,  and  then  stick  it 
on  again,  I  would  not  be  surprised."  He  had  seen  white  men 
doing  as  a  matter  of  course  things  which  to  him  seemed  as  im- 
possible as  to  take  off  and  put  on  one's  head  as  one  would  his 
hat.  Mutatis  mutandis,  we  might  say  the  same  of  the  way  in 
which  scientific  discovery  has  upset  many  of  our  preconc^eived 
notions. 

Take  our  notion  of  matter.  It  is  the  one  tangible,  solid 
reality  of  the  universe,  and  dead  as  dead  can  be.  Physical 
science,  proceeding  on  this  theory,  has  resolved  it  into  ele- 
ments, and  into  molecules  and  atoms;  and  twenty-five  years 
ago  Sir  William  Thomson,  now  Lx>rd  Kelvin,  thought  he  had 
measured  approximately  the  size  of  the  various  ultimate  atoms ; 
but  now  he  says  that  they  may  be  a  thousand  times  smaller 
than  he  then  estimated.  But  Lotze  comes  forward  and  surmises 
that  these  atoms  are  living  things,  which  find  enjovment  in 
their  atomic  activities.  He  also  argues  with  much  force  that 
these  atoms  have  neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thickness ;  for, 
if  they  have  these  dimensions,  why  can  they  not  be  redivided, 
and  still  redivided,  ad  infimtmn?  He  further  argues,  as  other 
profound  thinkers  have  also  argued,  that  the  properties  of 
matter  are  all  there  is  of  matter ;  that  matter  is,  in  fact,  but  a 
collection   of   forces,   and   the   atoms   are   simply  the   points 
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whence  these  forces  radiate.  (Yet  ancient  Zeno  argued  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  motion.)  Others,  however,  would 
make  matter  to  be  constituted  of  force  and  ether,  each  atom 
being  a  vortex  in  the  ether.  But  what,  pray,  is  this  ether, 
which  is  neither  spirit,  force,  nor  matter?  It  is  a  most  in- 
scrutable mystery,  which  upsets  all  our  preconceived  notions 
as  to  what  this  universe  is  constituted  of;  or,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  ether,  if  matter  is  simt)ly  a  form,  or  forms, 
of  force,  how  can  mere  force  be  centered  at  blank  poirits  with 
such  fixedness;  and  how  tarn  there  be  such  variety  of  forms 
of  force?  Our  common  conception  of  force  is  that  of  some- 
thing which  moves  matter. 

Yet,  again,  the  action  of  .matter  on  matter  is  the  commonest 
thii^  in  our  experience ;  while  we  view  the  action  of  mind  on 
matter,  and  of  matter  on  mind,  as  a  mystery.  But  Lotze  dem- 
onstrates that  the  real  mystery  is  how  anything  can  act  on 
other  things  which  are  separated  from  it  in  space;  and  he 
even  seems  to  regard  the  action  of  mind  on  things  as  the 
lesser  mystery,  which  again  would  be  quite  contrary  to  our 
preconceived  notions. 

Science  has  in  a  sense  explained  many  things ;  yet  in  truth 
it  has  explained  nothing.  Once  such  things  as  winds  and 
tides,  times  and  seasons,  weight  and  motion,  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  all  seen  only  as  isolated 
phenomena,  with  no  reason  for  being,  and  no  connection  with 
the  universal  mass  of  phenomena  nor  with  each  other.  But 
now  they  are  all  seen  to  be  the  rational  and  orderly  products 
of  one  force,  gravitation,  interacting  with  inertia.  But  what 
is  g^vitation?  Science  has  merely  resolved  a  number  of  dis- 
connected and  grotesque  enigmas  into  one  sublime  and  most 
beautiful  mystery.  Inertia,  impenetrability,  indestructibility, 
constitute  one  mysterious  triad ;  gravitation,  cohesion,  chemical 
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affinity,  constitute  another ;  and  light,  heat,  electricity,  still  an- 
other.    It  is  a  mystery  heaped  on  mystery. 

It  is  true  that  our  knowledge  of  matter  is  limited  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  properties.  The  forces  resident  in  matter  act  upon 
our  "five  senses,"  and  the  resulting  effects  yield  to  us  the 
sum  total  of  what  we  know  about  matter.  Yet  we  usually 
think  of  matter  as  something  distinct  from,  and  additional  to, 
its  properties,  even  as  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  something 
more  than  the  sum  of  all  our  faculties.  But  unless  we  admit  that 
this  estimate  of  ourselves  as  being  more  than  the  sum  of  our 
faculties  is  a  true  intuition,  then  we  know  spirit,  also,  only  by 
its  properties.  But  if  matter  is  only  force,  how  about  spirit? 
Suppose  now  we  assume  that  the  properties  of  matter  are 
all  there  is  to  matter,  and  the  properties  of  spirit  constitute 
the  sunt  total  of  spirit,  and  that  there  is  neither  a  material 
substans  in  which  the  material  potencies  adhere,  nor  a  spiritual 
substans  in  which  the  spiritual  potencies  adhere;  then  the  next 
step  would  be  to  ask  if  the  attributes  or  divine  potencies  of 
Godhood  do  not  constitute  the  totality  of  Deity,  with  no  divine 
substans  in  which  these  potencies  adhere.  But  I  think  that 
no  one  would  dare  to  either  affirm  or  deny  this,  or  hope  to  ever 
prove  or  disprove  it.  If,  however,  we  reverently  postulate  this 
as  an  hypothesis;  then,  I  think,  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  this 
question,  If  we  could  truly  and  fully  know  and  appreciate  what 
infinite  mutual  love  would  be  to  three  infinitely  loving  and 
sympathetic  Beings,  might  we  not  find  in  this  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  everything  which  the  Scriptures 
reveal  in  regard  to  the  trinity  and  the  unity  of  God? 

But  whatever  discoveries  Science  may  make  as  to  the  mys- 
teries of  the  material  cosmos,  and  of  the  relation  of  these 
mysteries  to  each  other;  and  however  she  may  succeed  in  re- 
solving the  various  cosmic  forces  into  simpler,  more  central 
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activities, — ^she  will  only  push  back  the  mystery,  which,  as  it 
grows  simpler,  will  ever  grow  deeper  and  grander,  till  at  last 
Science,  with  veiled  face  and  bated  breath,  shall  whisper, 
God,  and,  plucking  oflF  her  way-worn  sandals,  worship  the 
I  AM.  But  in  that  presence  she  will  dare  not  hint  at  abating 
in  the  least  the  terrible  guilt  of  sin;  for  sin  is  transgression 
of  law.  Nleither  will  she  postulate  the  least  weakness  nor 
wavering  of  the  divine  rectitudes  which  would  mete  out  to 
each  sinner  exactly  what  be  deserves;  for  that  immutability 
of  law  which  is  the  comer-stone  of  Science  is  but  the  visible 
type  of  God's  eternal  truth.  But  she  will  turn  with  deeper 
adoration  to  that  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  Word  made  flesh, 
through  which  Divine  Grace  does  give  repentance  and  for- 
giveness of  sin  to  the  ill-deserving;  and  she  will  join  with  the 
Church  of  the  Living  God  in  her  psalm  of  the  ages, — 

"Glory  be  to  the  Father, 

And  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning, 

Is  now  and  ever  shall  be. 

World  without  end. 

Amen." 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THEOLOGY  AND  ART. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JAMES  LINDSAY,  D.D. 

It  seems  time  to  gain  some  closer  and  more  sympathetic 
relations  between  theology  and  art.  Not  only  has  the  close 
pre-Reformational  connection  and  correspondence  between 
these  two  been  for  more  than  four  centuries  severed,  but  it  has 
even  become  imperfectly  imderstood  and  inadequately  recog- 
nized. Intense  was  the  intimacy  of  their  mutual  relations  in 
that  vast  pre-Reformational  period.  Theology  was  now  re- 
flected in  art:  art  now  anticipated  the  formal  dogmatic  teach- 
ing of  the  church.  What  majesty  in  the  mission,  and  what 
reality  in  the  message,  of  art  when  it  embodied  the  best  Chris- 
tian thought  of  the  time  in  forms  which  the  humblest  could 
understand,  and  which  led  their  thought!  The  days  had  not 
come  when  art  should  be  supplanted  by  letters. 

In  Puritanic  and  later  days,  strained  and  inharmonious  re- 
lations have  existed  between  man's  artistic  instincts  and  his 
theologic  teachings.  The  spiritual  problems  of  life,  and  the 
transitoriness  of  things  earthly  and  human,  have  often  enough 
been  presented  in  ways  that  seemed  to  carry,  by  implication, 
condemnation  and  rejection  of  art.  The  need  has  arisen  to 
make  clear  how  sense  may,  and  should,  be  made  to  minister 
to  a  richer  spiritual  service — how  true  an  expression  art  may 
become,  in  a  broad  way,  of  Christian  faith.  It  must  be  made 
clear  that,  in  respect  of  the  long  conflicts  between  the  class- 
ical and  the  religious,  quite  new  possibilities  of  harmony  have 
been  introduced  in  the  transfiguring  light  of  the  Incarnation. 
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The  ministry  of  the  beautiful,  in  color,  form,  and  sound,  must 
be  claimed  and  consecrated,  under  a  due  sense  of  such  conse- 
cration of  art  being  a  prime  spiritual  concern. 

How  should  theology  be  indifferent  to  the  attitudes  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  music,  architecture, — should  we  not  even  add, 
poetry?— when  its  own  God  is  but  the  Absolute  Artist,  with 
nature  for  his  universal  art  work?  The  "interior  bond" 
which,  as  Schelling  pointed  out,  "unites  art  and  religion," 
may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  now  so  far  recognized  as  to  make 
scientific  knowledge  of  art,  if  not  more  needful  to  a  truly,  re- 
ligious mind,  at  least  more  consonant  with  it.  Beauty  is  find- 
ing equal  place  with  goodness  and  with  truth.  Art  is,  to  our 
late  thought,  with  Emerson,  "  the  path  of  the  Creator  to  his 
work."  The  Ruskinian  teachings  have  gjeatly  helped  men  to 
feel  how  religious  is  art,  how  fitted  to  inspire  to  belief  in  God, 
and  worship  in  the  spirit  Why  should  not  these  things  be, 
when  art  is  really  spiritual  and  synthetic,  as  theology  is? 
Why  should  they  not  obtain  when  art  is  teleological,  and  tends 
towards  the  spiritualistic  ideal,  not  less  truly  than  does  the- 
ology? 

As  we  have  sought  a  deeper  analysis  of  the  spiritual  sources 
whence  modern  culture  is  fed,  it  has  surely  grown  more  ap- 
parent to  us  how  truly  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  in  complete  har- 
mony— nay,  in  perfect  identity — ^with  the  spirit  of  beauty  ex- 
pressed in  all  true  art,  and,  further,  how  really  the  spirit  of 
a  correctly  apprehended  Christianity  is  generator  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  true  art  rests.  It  is  the  Christian  spirit 
that  has  saved  nature  from  the  materialism  that  would 
stifle  art,  and  may  still  save  unto  us  the  beauty  of  life, 
and  the  refining  influences  of  art  that  shall  have  attained  its 
apogee,  and  shall  be  really  great.  Then  shall  be  seen  the 
truth  of  what  Sidney  Lanier  said,  that  "artistic  beauty  and 
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moral  beauty  are  convergent  lines  which  run  back  into  a  com- 
mon ideal  or  origin  " ;  so  that,  to  the  modern  ethical  spirit,  the 
beauty  of  holiness  and  the  holiness  of  beauty  mean  one  thing*. 
With  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  religious  art, 
there  has  been  increasing  care  that  a  materializing  influence^ 
flowing  from  its  emphasis  on  the  symbolical  aspect  of  religioo 
do  not  hamper  or  impede  our  transcending  the  merely  exter- 
nal form.  Art  in  every  form  has,  without  any  sacrifice  of  its  own 
character  as  genuine  art,  sought  to  relate  itself,  in  an  harmo- 
nious and  sympathetic  manner,  to  spiritual  aspiration,  which 
it  with  reverence  desires  to  cherish  and  support.  This  it  does 
even  when,  in  seeking  theological  expression,  it  craves  that 
"  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  "  it. 

Art,  then,  is,  in  its  own  way — no  less  than  theology — a  rev- 
elation of  the  Divine.  That  seems,  to  me  at  least,  quite  as 
true  of  the  history  of  art  as  of  the  history  of  doctrine.  Incon- 
gruities and  anachronisms  find  their  way  into  even  great  art, 
and  there  is  always  call  for  theology  to  purge  itself  of  that 
same  leaven.  It  is  not  only  a  Paul  Veronese  that  may  shock 
us  with  grating  anachronisms,  but  at  odd  times  even  a  Ra- 
phael ;  and  even  an  Albrecht  Diirer  may  succeed  in  giving  us 
a  more  correct  conception  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
than  a  Raphael,  for  art  does  not  always  attain  its  .own  highest. 
If  the  history  of  airt  might  teach  that  the  artist's  work  will  live 
by  its  vitality  rather  than  by  its  conformity  to  blinding  tradi- 
tion, the  history  of  theology  might  surely  be  allowed  to  teach 
the  same  lesson.  But,  if  art  and  theology  are  alike  in  that  re- 
spect, there  is  a  deeper  sense  in  which  they  are  yet  more  like. 

It  is  this,  that  they  both  run  back  into  essential  and  ele- 
mental spiritual  idea — ^in  the  one  case,  that  of  the  thinker,  in 
the  other,  that  of  the  artist.  Indeed,  even  the  great  artist  is 
just  one  who  is  great  as  thinker  no  less  than  as  executant. 
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That  which  foredated  art's  protean  forms,  that  which  was 
first  to  the  great  artist,  was  not  any  combination  of  form  and 
color,  but  the  spiritual  idea, — ^the  ideal  conception  or  con- 
struction,— and  these  divine  ideas  or  spiritual  conceptions  are 
the  last  and  highest  gift  which  the  study  of  art  brings  to  us. 
Therefore  do  we  find  Schiller  saying,  that  the  true  artist  "  will 
take  his  material,  indeed,  from  the  present,  but  borrow  his 
form  from  a  nobler  time,  nay,  from  beyond  all  time,  from  the 
absolute,  unchangeable  unity  of  his  being.  Here,  from  the 
pure  ether  of  his  divine  nature,  runs  down  the  fountain  of 
beauty,  undefiled  by  the  corruption  of  races  and  times,  which 
fret  far  beneath  him  in  troubled  whirlpools."  *  Has  theology 
no  unchangeable  essence  to  seek  in  like  manner  amid  the 
changing  forms  of  truth's  expression? 

Ruskin  teaches  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that  the  great- 
est art  is  just  that  which  conveys  the  greatest  number  of  the 
greatest  ideas,  and  that  nothing  can  here  atone  for  the  want  of 
truth.  To  Ruskin,  truth  and  loveliness  rest  on  underlying 
principles,  and  the  principles  are  none  other  than  those  which 
are  fotmd  at  the  root  of  virtue  and  noble  character.  Frankly. 
I  do  not  like  Ruskin's  quantitative  standard  as  to  the  number 
of  ideas:  art  is  surely  a  qualitative  thing,  and  the  depth  of 
the  ideas  counts  far  more  than  any  quantitative  enumeration 
of  them.  Alike  in  religion  and  in  art,  appeal  is  to  immediacy 
of  feeling,  not  to  abstract  conceptions.  Hardly,  therefore,  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  no  words  can  express  the  unfathomed 
meaning,  beauty,  spiritual  suggestiveness,  of  such  a  repre- 
sentation as,  say,  Raphael's  "  Holy  Family  of  Francis  First." 
The  whole  Louvre  contains  nothing  finer,  faces  of  mother  and 
child  being  an  inexpressible  study.  His  "  Saint  Michael  van- 
quishing Satan"  follows  hard  upon  it.  It  is  the  supremely 
'Schiller,  Philofiophical  Letters,  No.  ix. 
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beautiful  soul  of  the  artist  we  see,  in  such  cases,  shining 
through  his  art. 

I  have  been  but  saying  that  the  spiritual  life  is  creative  of 
the  highest  art,  with  its  ideal  beauty,  freedom,  unity,  and 
power.  And  it  is,  no  doubt,  true  in  a  sense  that  art  is  but  the 
shadow  of  man.  Man  is  himself,  however,  never  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  work  of  art :  he  is  always  more — ^a  product  of  Nature 
and  circumstances.  Nor  is  it  the  whole  of  the  case  to  say,  as 
has  just  been  said,  that  spiritual  life  is  creative  of  art :  it  must 
be  added,  as  Ruskin  would  insist,  that  the  revelations  of  the 
spiritual  world — the  world  of  spiritual  beauty — are  given  to 
us  precisely  through  the  forms  and  life  of  the  natural  world. 
For  art  is  no  lawless  thing,  however  little  it  may  be  a  neces- 
sary effect,  but  is  rather,  as  was  once  said,  the  faculty  of  mak- 
ing imagination  productive,  according  to  law.  Not  without 
deep  truth,  therefore,  is  the  saying  of  Keats — 

"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty." 
But  all  this,  of  course,  without  any  undue  or  set  subordination 
of  art — the  expression  of  truth  in  sensuous  form — ^to  morality. 
Even  Ruskin  was  apt  to  make  art  so  much  the  handmaid  of 
morals,  as  to  fail  of  doing  justice  to  beauty.  It  is  enough  to 
insist  that  beauty  is  immeasurably  deepened  by  the  presence  of 
ethical  spirit.  We  can  still  allow  art  to  have  worth  in  itself, 
form  and  matter  being  here  inseparable. 

For  theology,  spiritual  idea  has  the  same  primary  interest 
and  commanding  importance  which  we  have  just  shown  it 
to  have  in  art.  Theology  will  be  vitalized  when  its  thought 
runs  back  into  the  elemental  ideas  of  spiritual  religion,  with 
their  unspoken  tenderness,  depth,  and  power.  Theology,  if 
wise,  will  stand  at  the  fountain  of  life,  and,  as  in  art,  the  soul 
of  the  theologian  will  be  allowed  to  shine  through  his  work, 
even  when  his  thought  moves  in  regions  severely  abstract  and 
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intellectual.  For  the  soul  is  surely  supreme  in  theology  as 
in  art— only,  it  is  a  soul  that  thinks  not  less  than  it  loves  and 
wills.  What  tremendous  interest  life  should  be  allowed  to 
have  for  theology  as  for  art! 

A  feature  which  should  be  recognized  as  common  to  art 
and  to  theology  is  the  specific  demand  they  make  on  tastes  that 
must  he  specially  cultivated.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  gjeat 
artists — Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Titian,  Michael  Angelo,  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  and  others  of  like  rank — ^made  their  appeal  to 
the  elemental  feelings  or  emotions  of  the  people.  Thus,  not 
even  the  casual  passer-by  can  fail  to  be  arrested  by  such  rep- 
resentations as  "  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  "  The  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,"  or  "  The  Resurrection,"  of  that  master  of 
color,  Rubens ;  or  by  "  The  Entombment,"  of  that  other  com- 
mander of  color,  Titian,  in  the  Louvre;  or  perhaps  even  by 
representations  like  the  Nativity,  the  Crucifixion,  or  the  Res- 
urrection, of  so  early  a  master  of  Italian  art  as  Giotto,  uni- 
versal as  these  are  in  their  appeal.  But  none  the  less  is  it  the 
case  that  the  average  or  uninitiated  man  sees  nothing  more 
in  the  greatest  art  creations  than  in  those  of  direst  mediocrity, 
until  the  faculty  of  appreciation  has  been  cultivated  and  its 
powers  called  forth.  He  sees  no  more  than  he  has  learned  to 
look  for.  And  that  may  not  be  much ;  for  Ruskin  tells  how 
apathetic  he  found  men,  even  after  art  beauty  had  been  point- 
ed out  for  their  appreciation. 

Artistic  discipline  is  a  very  distinct,  positive,  and  necessary 
thing — for  the  beauties  of  Natiu-e  are  not  revealed  to  us  un- 
sought— not  less  necessary,  indeed,  than  theological  discipline. 
Art  aims — as  religion  itself  does — ^to  teach  and  elevate,  not 
merely  to  amuse,  bewilder,  and  fascinate;  but  it  does  this  by 
no  form  of  continual  restraint,  rather  effecting  its  end  by  its 
own  peculiar  discipline  in  the  most  natural  and  gracious  of 
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ways.  The  elevating  power  of  art  is  greatest  just  when  it  is 
most  simple  and  grand.  It  may  be,  as  Goethe  said,  that  art 
is  called  art  simply  because  it  is  not  nature ;  but  that  does  not 
keep  it  from  being  a  most  natural  activity.  The  steeps  of 
moral  ascent  art  has  ever — however  unconsciously — ^in  view. 
The  divinations  of  great  art  seem  to  come  forth  under  the  un- 
conscious sway  of  the  highest  ethical  spirit.  But  it  is  this 
same  spirit  which  is  purifying  the  highest  conceptions  of  the- 
ology. The  necessity  for  this  special  cultivation  in  order  to 
art  appreciation  lies  in  the  fact  already  insisted  upon,  that  the 
artist  has  ideal  thoughts  which  his  keener  sensibility  and 
deeper  insight  would  lay  open  to  other  men.  True  art,  like 
true  theology,  will  always  be  suggestive — ^art  infinitely  so. 
Art,  as  Browning  says,  "may  tell  a  truth  obliquely." 

True  art  is  also,  in  a  sense,  religious, — ^has  a  passionate  and 
often  austere  attachment  to  the  divine,  to  divine  reality, — so 
that,  as  Carlyle  said,  in  art  the  godlike  is  rendered  visible.  It 
thus  demands  of  its  votaries  that  each  fulfill  the  Latin  poet's 
demand,  integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus,  which  is  but  a  kind 
of  ancient  version  of  the  Goethean  call  to  life  in  the  Whcrfe, 
in  the  Good,  and  in  the  Beautiful.  For  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  sensual  selfishness  will  degrade  art:  art's  mys- 
tical worship  of  beauty  may  carry  us  far  on  the  way  to  re- 
ligion's grace  of  holiness  and  morality's  elevation  of  virtue. 
When  love  takes  up  the  task  of  life,  it  will  expand  and  in- 
terfuse the  things  alike  of  religion  and  of  art,  so  that  they 
shall  combine  in  one  mighty  revulsion  against  a  soulless  ma- 
terialism. 

Of  course  there  will  always  be  the  important  difference  in 
their  mode  of  appeal;  for,  while  art  will  appeal  predomi- 
nantly to  the  emotional  life,  theology  will  make  appeal  jwe- 
ponderatingly  to  tht  cognitive  elements  in  man. 
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Another  important  point  of  contact,  it  seems  to  me,  between 
theology  and  art,  is  tlwir  demand,  each  in  its  own  way,  for 
sense  of  movement.  The  artist  learns  how  greatly  he  needs  to 
express,  in  his  art,  the  movement  of  Nature:  his  view  of  na- 
ture is,  if  I  may  say  so,  not  momentary,  but  successive — not 
static,  but  dynamic.  It  has  been  a  g^eat  hour  for  the  artist 
when  he  has  made  this  discovery — a  truth  unwelcome  at  first, 
perhaps,  but  bringing  power  and  gain  to  his  work  in  the  end. 
And  theology  has  steadily  made  the  same  discovery,  that  its 
truths  must  be  grasped  and  presented  in  their  progressive 
movement  and  successive  phases. 

We  are  thus  brought,  naturally,  to  specific  statement  of  the 
resemblance  between  theology  and  art  in  respect  of  the  fact 
that  they  both  possess  vast  historical  relations  and  successions. 
Historical  theology  has  been  of  increasing  significance  in  the 
recent  years  of  Dogmengeschichte,  and  the  history  of  art  has 
proved  equally  valuable.  Art  has  had  its  great  historic  epochs, 
not  less  than  theology.  Ancient  art  comes  to  us  almost  wholly 
under  the  forms  of  sculpture  and  architecture.  It  is  in  the 
historic  light  that  architecture  attains  the  dignity  of  a  science. 
Not  a  little  did  Grecian  art  owe  to  earlier  Egyptian  art,  but 
Grecian  art  well  repaid  its  debt  by  the  lightness,  g^ace,  beauty, 
joyousness,  with  which  it  replaced  the  massive  sombemess  of 
Egyptian  architecture.  Grecian  architecture  was  epitomized 
in  the  Parthenon  and  the  structures  around  it.  The  famous 
Church  of  tlie  Madeleine  in  Paris  is  after  this  model.  Grecian 
sculpture  found  scope  for  sensuous  beauty  and  materialistic 
tendency  in  such  statuary  as  that  of  Apollo,  Venus,  Bacchus. 
The  peerless  Laocoon  deserves  all  praise,  early  and  late.  So, 
too,  does  the  armless  Venus  of  Milo,  which  one  sees  in  the 
Louvre.  Rome  was  not  long  in  effecting  a  composite  of 
Egyptian  strength  and  Greek  elegance  and  adaptation.  Pass- 
Vol.  LXn.     No.  247.     6 
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ing  over  Etruscan  art,  there  may  be  noted  such  massive  Ro- 
man structures  as  the  Coliseum  and  the  Pantheon,  the  latter 
contrast! ve  in  many  ways  to  the  Parthenon  of  Grecian  art. 

From  the  times  in  which  the  g^eat  religious  systems  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  subsidized  art,  we  pass  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  system  upon  artistic  endeavor.  There 
should  be  remarked  beforehand,  however,  the  important  influ- 
ence of  Byzantine  art,  whose  most  remarkable  illustration  is 
found  in  Venice.  There  we  have  the  Church  of  St.  Mark 
and  the  Ducal  Palace,  which  latter  was  expressly  termed  by 
Ruskin  the  central  building  of  the  world.  But  the  hand  of 
the  Byzantine  period  upon  the  world  of  art  was  a  heavy  one. 

Now  that  ancient  art  was  ended,  the  reig^  of  Gothic  sys- 
tem began.  Pure  Gothic  held  sway  till  the  opening  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  When  the  Renaissance  came,  art's  new  de- 
partures were  chiefly  in  painting,  though  architecture  was  by 
no  means  unaffected.  From  start  of  the  fourteenth  century 
to  finish  of  the  fifteenth,  Christian  iconography  had  a  great 
time.  It  was  marked  by  Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Lippi,  Verro- 
c^hio,  Ghirlandaio,  BotticeJli,  Perugino,  and  others,  whose 
names  are  in  the  book  of  art  history.  Now  we  have  cc«ne  up- 
on the  age  of  great  cathedrals  and  of  mighty  artists  like  Al- 
berti,  Brunelleschi,  and,  as  we  shall  note  presently,  Michael 
Angelo.  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  and  the  Escurial  of  Spanish 
art  are  monuments  of  this  time.  The  sixteenth  century  shines 
by  reason  of  its  trinity  in  art, — Raphael  of  the  beautiful  soul. 
Da  Vinci  of  sun-clear  intelligence  and  genius,  and  Angelo 
of  unmatched  strength  and  skill.  It  can  only  now  be  remarked 
that  the  freedom  and  joyous  power  of  art  went  with  the  Refor- 
mation. N)o  attempt  will  here  be  made  to  follow  painting 
through  the  great  developments  of  artistic  idealism  in  Euro- 
pean art  of  the  modern  period.    Enough  has  been  said  in  pur- 
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suance  of  our  aim — simply  to  show  great  historic  periods  ex- 
istent in  art  no  less  than  in  theology.  These  phases  of  art 
carry  their  own  teachings  in  historical  philosophy  with  them, 
if  we  are  willing  to  learn  them,  just  as  the  historic  phases  of 
theology  do. 

In  all  this,  the  relation  of  art  to  personality  should  not  be 
overlooked,  any  more  than  the  relation  of  theology  to  creative 
spiritual  personality.  The  free  creative  spirit  is  the  very  soul 
of  the  artist's  work,  motived  as  that  is  by  the  sense  of  aesthetic 
beauty.  The  higher  movement  is  instinctive,  and  there  is  no 
compelling  of  art  for  morality's  sake.  There  is,  so  to  speak, 
a  background  of  moral  consciousness  which,  while  leaving 
art  free,  insures  that  the  good  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  beauty. 
Perfect  personality,  like  ideal  art,  never  is,  but  always  is  to  be, 
and  aesthetic  satisfaction  is  so  framed  as  at  once  to  reflect  and 
to  minister  towards  the  developmental  whole  of  personality. 
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ARTICLE   VI. 

THE  HAND  OF  APOLLOS  IN  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

BY  REVEREND  GEORGE  S.  ROLLINS,  D.D. 

L  The  marked  differences  in  style,  ideas,  and  spirit  be- 
tween the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  create  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  features  of  the  Johannine  problem,  and  have 
led  to  the  widely  accepted  conclusion,  that  both  books  could 
not  have  come  from  the  same  author.  Dionysius  of  Alexan- 
dria was  the  first  to  write  upon  this  subject,  and  his  acute 
criticism  of  the  Apocalypse  is  one  of  the  most  scholarly  pro- 
ductions of  Christian  antiquity.  He  admitted  that  both  doc- 
uments came  from  Ephesus,  but  affirmed,  on  the  ground  of 
linguistic  peculiarities,  that,  while  the  Apocalypse  may  have 
been  written  by  some  good  man  by  the  name  of  John,  he  was 
not  the  Apostle.  He  suggested  another  John,  because  he  had 
heard  of  two  Johns  in  -Ephesus.  The  difficulty  which  Diony- 
sius discovered  is  real,  and  the  problem  it  raises  is  one  that 
has  been  the  despair  of  interpreters.  In  his  g^ess  as  to  the 
source  of  the  Apocalypse,  Dionysius  has  not  a  few  modem 
followers.^  Some  g^eat  names  still  stand  for  the  apostolic 
authority  of  both  books,  though  several  of  these  admit  that 
the  differences  are  so  great  as  to  require  separate  treatment  * 
for  the  purposes  of  New  Testament  theology.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Tubingen  school  accepted  the  Johannine  au- 
thorship of  the   Revelation,   and,  used   the  evidences   for   it 

'De  Wette,   Bleek,  Dasterdieck,  Bousset,   Schmledel. 

*Godet,  Meyer,  Salmon,  Zahn,  Weiss,  Westcott,  Beyschlag,  Milli- 
gan. 
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against  the  apostolic  source  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Some  of 
their  followers  deny  both  to  the  Apostle,^  although  Weiz- 
sacker  concedes  that  they  came  from  a  Johannine  **  school  " 
in  Ephesus,  which  represented  the  Apostle's  teachings.*  Fi- 
nally, a  number  of  reputable  scholars  are  content  to  note  the 
divergence  in  the  two  documents  and  there  leave  the  question.* 
This  variety  of  opinions  indicates  the  unsettled  but  vital  state 
of  the  whole  problem.  Bacon,  in  the  article  referred  to,  has 
receded  from  the  position  in  his  Introduction  (published  in 
1900)  in  which  he  held  to  the  apostolic  source  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, but  denied  the  same  to  the  Gospel.  He  now  believes 
with  Badman,*  that  John  was  killed  in  the  Herodian  persecu- 
tion (Acts  xii.  1),  and  therefore  had  nothing  to  do  with  either 
book. 

1.  Of  the  three  features  which  separate  the  two  writings, 
it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  those  of  theological  ideas  and  relig- 
ious spirit.  Each  book  had  its  particular  object,  and  each 
was  produced  under  a  set  of  circumstances  quite  diverse  from 
that  of  the  other.  The  object  and  circumstances  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse would  involve  emphasis  upon  a  group  of  ideas  different 
from  those  of  the  Gospel.  The  condition  and  peril  of  the 
church  at  the  time  of  the  Fatmos  revelation  kindled  a  spirit 
distinct  from  that  awakened  ten  years  later,  when  the  dan- 
ger to  the  church  was  not  physical,  but  spiritual.  For  the 
same  reasons  we  should  expect  different  methods  in  the  two 
documents.     A  book  like  the  Apocalypse  would  not  require 

*  Pflelderer,  Holtzmann,  Hamack,  Welzs&cker,  Bousset,  Schmie- 
del,  and  Bacon  (Hibbert  Journal,  Jan.  1904). 

'Apostolic  Age  (Eng.  trans.)  ii.  169  ff. 

•Stevens  (N.  T.  Theology),  Porter  (Art.  "Book  of  Revelation/' 
in  Hastings'  Bib.  Diet),  McGlffert  (Apos.  Age),  Moffatt  (Historical 
N.  T.),  etc. 

*Am.  Jour.  Tbeol.  Hi.  729-740;   vlii.  539-554. 
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the  exhibition  of  the  entire  theological  system  of  the  author. 
The  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  c(Mnfort  and  encourage  the  church 
under  persecution  by  the  promise  of  her  Lord's  speedy  re- 
turn. It  is  essentially  eschatological.  The  doctrines  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  salvation,  and  righteous- 
ness are  tributary  to  the  main  idea,  which  is  the  Parousia. 
The  Gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distinctly  Christological.  It 
aims  to  set  forth  Jesus  as  the  incarnate  Logos,  or  Son  of 
God,  and  conditions  eternal  life  upon  faith  in  him  as  such. 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  his  preexistence,  his  equality  in  essence, 
though  not  in  function,  with  God.  He  is  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life.  The  First  Epistle  is  of  the  same  tenor,  with 
even  more  insistence  upon  the  incarnation  of  the  Son,  and  the 
acceptance  of  this  doctrine  as  a  supreme  test  of  discipleship. 
The  object  of  both  Gospel  and  Epistle  is  undoubtedly  correct- 
ive,— one  might  almost  say,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  polem- 
ical. Their  design  is  to  check  the  growth  of  Gnostic  and  other 
heresies  regarding  the  person  of  Christ.  Yet,  with  this  diverse 
object  and  treatment,  the  Apocalypse  has  much  in  common 
with  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle.  In  all  three,  Jesus  is  the 
Word  of  God,  and  will  be  the  Judge  of  the  world.  In  all 
three  writings  we  perceive  the  same  metaphysical  dualism, 
characterized  by  the  antitheses  between  light  and  darkness, 
life  and  death,  the  world  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  In  all 
three,  John  is  the  same  fiery  "son  of  thunder,"  full  of  zeal, 
quickly  intolerant  of  evil  and  of  disparagement  of  Jesus.  We 
observe  in  all  the  books  the  same  marks  of  Jewish  training, 
coiTibined  with  a  wide  outlook  upon  the  world.  This  is  not 
to  deny  many  disparities,  necessitated  by  diverse  circumstances 
and  aims,  as  well  as  by  different  periods  of  the  Apostle's  life, 
but  only  to  show  that  there  is,  after  all,  an  underlying  unity 
in  these  writings,  which  points  to  a  common  source. 
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2.  The  difference  in  diction  presents  a  more  serious  ques- 
tion. By  no  sort  of  argument  can  it  be  shown  that  the  Gospel 
and  the  Apocalypse  came  from  the  same  pen.  No  fair-minded 
scholar  denies  this  disparity.  It  obtrudes  itself  upon  one's 
attention.  Even  the  poorest  English  translation  reveals  it. 
It  has  to  be  accounted  for.  Weiss,  while  attempting  to  min- 
imize the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  Apocalypse,  feels  called 
upon  to  note  many  which  are  gross  violations  of  form  and 
syntax.^  So  conservative  a  scholar  as  Zahn,  after  a  brave  at- 
tempt in  the  same  direction,  resorts  to  the  supposition,  that 
John  may  have  permitted  others  to  edit  his  works.^  These 
peculiarities  of  style  are  such  as  indicate  unfamiliarity  with 
the  Greek  language.  There  are  many  grammatical  irregulari- 
ties and  faulty  constructions  (e.g.,  at  i.  5f. ;  xii.  7),  and  con- 
fusions of  case  with  following  participles  (i.  4,  10;  iii.  12: 
V.  11 ;  vi.  1,  et  al.).  Hebraisms  are  plentiful,  not  only  in  the 
choice  of  words,  but  in  cc«istruction '  and  order,  particularly 
in  the  repetition  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  in  relative 
clauses  (iii.  8;  vii.  2,  9;  xiii.  8;  ii.  8,  etc.).  The  constructio  ad 
sensum  frequently  occurs,  as  at  iv.  17 ;  v.  6 ;  vii.  4 ;  xi.  4 ;  xiii. 
3 ;  xvii.  11 ;  xix.  4,  etc.  There  are  peculiarities  of  idiom.  The 
dative  of  instrument  is  rarely  used,  but  the  Hebraistic  ev  is 
substituted.  The  vocative  case  seldom  occurs.  The  plural  pred- 
icate often  follows  a  neuter  plural  (i.  19;  viii.  11;  xv.  4,  etc.). 
Vacillation  of  tense  between  present  and  future  is  common. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  present  and  aorist  in  descriptive  pass- 
ages. The  infinitive  is  irearly  always  in  the  aorist.  The  co- 
pula is  often  lacking,  especially  in  relative  sentences  (i.  4; 
ii.  13;  V.  13).  Confusions  of  gender  are  not  uncommon  (cf. 
ix.  7 ;  xiv.  19 ;  xix.  20 ;  xxi.  24,  etc.).  There  is  a  noticeable  mo- 
notony in  the  use  of  particles,  particularly  of  KaL  Weiss  re- 
» Introduction.  *Blnl.  11.  617. 
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gards  this  as  desig^d,  and  in  keeping  with  the  solemn  charac- 
ter and  poetic  form  of  the  book.  The  style  is  diffuse ;  the  article 
and  the  preposition  occurring  before  each  of  a  series  of  sub- 
stantives, as  does  also  the  governing  word  before  its  object. 
These  and  other  violations  of  Greek  construction  are  so  com- 
mon as  entirely  to  differentiate  the  Apocalypse,  not  only  from 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  also  from  any  other  writing  of  the 
New  Testament.  Milligan's  explanation  ^  of  the  grammat- 
ical barbarities,  on  the  ground  of  the  author's  attempt  to  imi- 
tate the  style  of  the  Old  Testament  prc^hets,  borders  close 
upon  the  humorous,  and  reflects  badly  upon  the  prophets.  At 
least  such  a  reason  gives  the  impression  of  being  hard  pressed 
for  an  argument.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  though  simple,  is  smooth,  flowing,  direct,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  accurate.  It  is  the  style  of  one  native  to  the 
language.  The  diction  of  the  Apocalypse  is  that  of  a  Jewish 
Christian  unfamiliar  with  the  Greek. 

3.  The  third  feature  of  this  problem  is  the  Alexandrian 
tincture  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  not  so  obvious  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  entirely  wanting  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  This 
Alexandrian  thought  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  scholars,  al- 
though some  attempt  to  evade  it,  or  trace  it  to  Jewish  sources.* 
This  school  of  thought  is  best  illustrated  in  the  Logos  doc- 
trine, which  appears  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  save  in 
this  Gospel,  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  and  possibly  in  Rev. 
xix.  19.  The  conception  is  confessedly  a  Christian  adaptation 
of  Philo's  application  of  the  Platonic  idea,  which  meant  an  ex- 
pression of  God,  which  however  was  not  personal,  much  less 
incarnate.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  trace  this  idea  to  any  other 
source  than  Philonism.    If  it  came  from  Judaistic  philosophy, 

'Discussion    on    Apocalypse,    pp.    184-208. 

*B.  g.,  Weiss  (Introduction). 
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why  does  it  not  appear  in  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament? The  author  in  setting  forth  his  conception  of  the 
deity  and  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  has  deliberately 
snatched  this  Greek  thought  out  of  the  mouths  of  false  teach- 
ers, and,  adapting  it  to  the  Christian  system,  made  it  do  ser- 
vice in  exalting  the  person  of  Christ.  It  is  as  though  he  said : 
*  This  idea  of  an  utterance  or  revelation  of  God  which  Plato 
was  attempting  to  formulate,  was  in  the  right  direction.  Jesus 
is  this  eternal  Word.  He  became  incarnate  in  order  to  reveal 
God.  Indeed  he  was  God  in  the  flesh,  in  so  far  as  God  can 
be  housed  in  a  human  personality  and  form.'  If  the  Gospel 
was  written  in  Ephesus  for  Gentile  readers,  the  conception 
would  be  appreciated,  for  hither  much  Greek  culture  had  come 
by  way  of  Alexandria.  Hamack  says :  "  The  prologue  to  the 
Gospel  is  not  the  key  to  the  comprehension  of  the  book,  but 
it  prepares  Hellenic  readers  for  its  comprehension.  It  starts 
with  a  familiar  object,  the  Logos,  works  upon  it,  transforms 
it, — implicitly  opposing  false  Christologies, — in  order  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  Jesus  Christ  as  tht  fiovo^er^  0€6<:  ("The  only 
begotten  of  God  "),  or  in  order  to  reveal  it  as  this  Jesus  Christ. 
The  moment  this  takes  place,  the  Lx)gos  idea  is  allowed 
to  drop.^  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that 
the  term  is  dropped,  beyond  the  first  chapter,  rather  than  the 
idea,  for  the  preexistence  of  Jesus  is  affirmed  throughout  the 
Gospel.  The  whole  book  develops  the  notion  that  Jesus  is 
the  visible  image  of  the  invisible  God.  "He  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father  "  (xiv.  9).  Weiss  ^  and  others  rightly 
contend  that  the  Gospel  conception  of  the  Logos  differs  from 
the  Philonic  in  being  personified  and  incarnated,  as  opposed 
to  a  mere  hypostasis  or  principle.     Weizsacker  suggestively 

» Quoted  from  Moffatt,  Historical  N.   T.,  pp.  492-493. 
'Introduction  (Eng.  trans.),  ii.  362,  note. 
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says :  "  It  was  possible  for  Christian  teachers  to  appropriate 
the  notion  without  passing  over  into  alien  modes  of  thought, 
or  completely  revolutionizing  their  own.  Its  adoption  was  as 
legitimate  and  unhesitating  on  the  part  of  Jewish  Christians 
of  Alexandria  as  on  that  of  the  Jews.  The  novel  element 
added  to  Philo's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  that  the  Messiah,  the  manifested  Son  of  God,  was 
the  Logos."  ^  This  is  only  saying  that  Christianity  adapted 
to  its  use  a  heathen  philosophical  idea  which  approximated  to 
the  truth.  The  method  of  adaptation  to  human  ideas  and  in- 
stitutions has  characterized  the  entire  course  of  divine  reve- 
lation and  development  of  truth.  Paul  recognizes  it  (Acts 
xvii.  27),  where  he  declares  that  the  human  constitution  is  such 
that  even  the  heathen  feel  after  God.  The  adaptation  of  the 
Logos  idea  is  well  exhibited  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  con- 
ception is  transformed  in  order  to  convey  the  true  idea  of 
Christ's  person  and  work.  The  Logos  is  identified  with  God, 
is  personified  and  ^incarnated.  God  is  thus  brought  within  the 
intellectual  horizc«i  of  men.  The  believer  in  receiving  Christ 
is  spiritually  united  to  him,  and  becomes  a  child  of  God  (John 
i.  12;  1  John  iii.  1). 

But  while  the  Logos  conception  is  the  most  obvious  contri- 
bution of  Alexandria  to  the  Johannine  Gospel,  it  is  not  all. 
The  book  displays  the  philosophical  insight  and  conclusions  of 
a  trained  thinker.  The  metaphysical  antitheses  above  noted, 
and  the  mystical  element  are  present  throughout.  Observe 
especially  chapters  xiv.-xvii.  This  Alexandrian,  mysticism 
evidently  appealed  to  the  mind  of  John,  and  he  would  readily 
adapt  its  methods  and  best  elements  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
The  theological  atmosphere,  at  least  in  its  speculative  charac- 
teristics, is  also  Alexandrian.  The  person  of  Christ,  his  re- 
*  Apostolic  Age  (Bng.  trans.),  U.  227. 
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lation  to  the  Father,  the  believer's  mystical  relation  to  Christ, 
salvation  by  faith  in  Christ,  his  bestowal  of  eternal  life,  the 
procession  of  the  Spirit  from  Father  and  Son,  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  resurrection  in  order  to  a  larger  life, — 
nearly  all  of  these  are  conceptions  peculiar  to  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel. They  show  the  influence  of  Greek  thought  Why  should 
it  be  thought  strange  that  the  Apostle,  dwelling  long  in  the 
Greek  world,  should  adapt  its  best  ideas  to  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  ? 

Now  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  review  of  these  features 
of  the  Johannine  literature,  and  the  only  excuse  for  referring 
to  them  is  the  relation  they  sustain  to  the  solution  which  this 
article  ventures  to  suggest.  Whence  came  these  ideas  which 
diflferentiate  the  Johannine  Gospel  from  the  Synoptists?  As 
Weizsacker  suggests,  they  did  not  spring  up  without  historical 
antecedents.  They  are  not  traceable  to  the  rabbinic  Memra, 
for  that  contained  no  such  conception  as  the  Word  holds  in 
the  Gospel.  There  is  no  adequate  source  but  Philo  and  Alex- 
andria. But,  again,  by  what  agency  was  this  Graeco-Jewish 
thought  transferred  to  Asiatic  Christianity?  What  gave  it 
such  ascendancy  in  Ephesus  ? 

II.  These  questions  bring  us  to  the  main  point  of  this  whole 
discussion.  If  the  answer  ventured  is  not  demonstrable  beyond 
doubt,  it  does  furnish  a  helpful  hypothesis  by  which  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  Johannine  literature  may  be  cleared  up. 
It  suggests  the  origin  of  the  Alexandrianism  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  It  offers  an  explanation  of  the  linguistic  differences 
between  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  retains  the  Jo- 
hannine origin  of  both.  In  a  single  word,  our  answer  is,  Apol- 
los. Weizsacker  ^  indeed  hints  at  this,  but  leaves  the  conjec- 
ture without  support.  The  arguments  now  offered  are  not  all 
^Apostolic  Age. 
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conclusive,  but   present   a  workable   theory.     The   evidence 
makes  the  following  suppositions  highly  probable:     1.  That 
the  Alexandrian  thought  was  brought  to  Ephesus  by  ApoUos. 
2.  That,  after  he  closed  his  labors  in  Greece,  he  settled  in 
Ephesus,  and  became  a  companion  of  the  Apostle  John,  whose 
Ephesian  residence  and  labors  are  abundantly  witnessed  by 
patristic  testimony.    3.  That  John  received  the  Logos  concep- 
tion and  the  Alexandrian  mystical  method  from  Apollos,  and 
that  the  two  in  close  fellowship  wrought  into  Christian  thought 
the  best  elements  of  Philo's  philosophy.     4.  That  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  in  his  old  age  John  determined  to  commit  his 
account  of  Jesus  to  writing,  and  Apollos  became  his  amanuen- 
sis in  this  producticm  and  the  First  Epistle.     The  Gospel  is 
thus  John's,  but  the  literary  style  is  Apollos' ;  hence  the  purity 
of  its  Greek.     If  the  Gospel* was  issued  near  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  as  scholars  are  coming  to  believe,*  John  would 
be  close  to  ninety  years  old,  and  a  secretary  would  be  natural. 
The  Apocalypse,  by  common  consent,  appeared  at  least  ten  or 
more  years  earlier,  while  the  two  were  separated,  and  was 
written  by  John  the  Galilean  Jew ;  hence  the  barbarous  Greek. 
5.  Finally,  this  secretary  hypothesis  accounts  for  the  twenty- 
first  chapter  of  the  Gospel,  confessedly  from  the  hand  of  an- 
other than  the  Apostle.     Apparently  it  was  written  after  his 
death. 

III.  But,  now,  what  historical  evidence  can  be  adduced 
in  support  of  this  theory  ?    It  is  admitted  at  once  that  we  have 

'Radical  critics  now  push  the  date  back  from  140  aj>.  to  115  or 
100.  So  Wilkinson,  Harnack  (Chron.),  McGiffert,  Moffatt.  Weiz- 
sftcker,  etc.  (See  Bacon's  Introduction,  p.  252,  and  Wendt's  Johan- 
nesevangeliizm,  chaps,  i.,  IL).  Conserratiyes  have  pushed  the  date 
forward  from  80  a.d.  to  90  or  95.  So  Plummer  (St.  John  in  Camb. 
Bible),  Westcott  (Study  of  the  Gospels),  Adeney  (Introd.),  Weiss, 
etc. 
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but  little  historical  material.  Hence  it  is  suggestive  rather 
than  voliuninous.  The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  chapters  of 
Acts,  a  few  references  in  First  G>rinthians,  and  one  in  the 
Epistle  to  Titus  include  all  the  New  Testament  sources.  Dili- 
gent search  discloses  no  reference  to  Apollos  in  patristic  liter- 
ature. Yet,  limited  as  this  material  is,  it  will  be  found  to  jdeld 
more  than  is  anticipated. 

In  Acts  xviii.  24-28  we  learn  the  following  facts  about  Apol- 
los: He  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  "eloquent  and  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures."  He  had  been  "  instructed  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  ....  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John."  Where  had 
he  learned  of  John  the  Baptist's  work  and  preaching?  From 
a  personal  visit  to  Palestine  during  the  latter's  ministry,  or 
from  others  who  had  heard  him.  Being  an  Alexandrian  Jew, 
he  was,  perforce,  familiar  with  the  Philonic  construction  of 
Jewish  thought,  which  was  a  union  of  the  best  elements  of 
Platonic  philosophy  and  Mosaism.  Being  "  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures  "  implies  thorough  knowledge  of  Messianic  pro- 
phecy, and  that  Apollos  was  a  master  of  Greek  dialectic  in 
presenting  these  predictions  of  Christ.  It  would  appear  that 
he  had  imitated  the  ascetic  life  of  the  Baptist,  and,  being  a 
recluse  far  from  Palestine,  had  not  learned  what  had  trans- 
pired in  Jerusalem.  Hence,  when  Priscilla  and  Aquila  find 
him  preaching  in  Ephesus,  they  proceed  to  instruct  him  more 
fully  regarding  Jesus,  and  especially  concerning  the  events 
of  Pentecost  (Acts  xviii.  26).  Professor  Gilbert^  raises  the 
question  of  the  apparent  ignorance  of  Apollos  concerning  these 
occurrences  in  Jerusalem;  but  this  is  quite  possible,  if,  as 
Plumptre  suggests,  he  had  remained  in  regions  remote  from 
towns,  as  had  the  Baptist,  his  exemplar.  It  looks  as  though 
he  had  come  to  Ephesus  soon  after  the  brief  visit  of  Paul 
» Life  of  Paul,  p.  145. 
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(Acts  xviii.  19-21).  His  bold  and  eflfective  speech  attracted  the 
attention  of  Piiul's  helpers,  whom  the  former  had  left  in  the 
city,  and  they  at  once  enlightened  this  new  evangelist  con- 
cerning the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  "They  expounded 
unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  acctu^tely."  Evidently  he 
readily  accepted  this  new  light,  and,  taking  letters  from  these 
new  friends,  he  entered  upon  work  in  Greece  with  redoubled 
success.  He  greatly  aided  the  brethren  in  those  parts,  and 
"  did  mightily  confute  the  Jews,  showing  by  the  Scriptures 
(i.  e.  the  prophecies)  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ"  Here,  then, 
was  an  Alexandrian  Jewish-Christian,  permeated  with  the 
mystic  elements  of  Philonic  thought,  which  he  easily  adapted 
to  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  "  eloquent,"  learned  and  "  fervent." 
Such  a  man  could  not  fail  to  make  a  powerful  impression 
wherever  he  preached,  whether  to  Jews  or  Gentiles. 

Apparently  the  same  success  attended  the  preaching  of  Apol- 
los in  Corinth  that  he  had  enjoyed  elsewhere,  for  we  find  an 
Apollos  party  among  the  others  which  threatened  the  disso- 
lution of  the  church  of  that  city  (1  Cor.  i.  12;  iii.  4-6,  22). 
There  is  no  hint  that  Apollos  was  in  any  way  responsible  for 
this  faction,  nor  is  there  evidence  that  it  caused  a  rupture  of 
his  relations  with  Paul.  Doubtless  the  former's  preaching  was 
attractive  and  convincing  to  the  Greek  mind  especially,  and 
its  allegorical  methods  and  mystical  elements  would  supple- 
ment the  unadorned,  argumentative  style  of  Paul.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  philosophical  elennent  of  Apollos*  preach- 
ing led  some,  in  his  absence,  into  speculative  notions.  There 
is  nothing  in  PauFs  language  (1  Cor.  i.  13-18)  to  indicate 
that  he  attached  any  blame  to  Apollos  for  the  presence  of  the 
faction  which  bore  his  name,  and  which  was  one  of  four.  The 
Apostle  reproves  them  all  on  the  broad  ground  of  Christian 
unity  upon  a  platform  of  essentials,  of  which  the  cross  of 
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Christ  is  chief.  It  has  been  assumed/  from  Paul's  references 
to  the  character  of  his  own  preaching  (1  Cor.  ii.  1-5),  and  to 
commendatory  letters  which  others  had  used  (2  Cor.  rii.  2 ;  cf. 
Acts  xviii.  27),  that  a  breach  had  occurred  between  him  and 
Apollos.  But  the  language  of  1  Cor.  ii.  1-5  should  be  read  in 
the  light  of  chapter  iii.  4-6,  21-22,  where  the  Apostle  com- 
mends the  work  of  Apollos.  Rather  does  the  former  passage 
contain  an  admonition  against  reliance  upon  the  philosophical 
methods  of  reasoning  and  the  rhetorical  element  of  preaching, 
two  tendencies  to  which  the  Greek  mind  was  prone.  More- 
over, since  the  instruction  which  Apollos  received  from  Pris- 
cilla  and  Aquila  (Acts  xviii.  26)  would  be  Pauline  (cf.  Acts 
xviii.  2, 18),  it  seems  probable  that  the  difference  in  the  preach- 
ing of  the  two  men  would  be  in  form  rather  than  substance. 
Finally,  we  find  them  together  in  Ephesus,^  whence  Paul  de- 
clares he  urged  Apollos  to  visit  the  Corinthian  church,  but  the 
latter  was  not  able  to  do  so  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12).  We  have  no 
record  that  Apollos  ever  made  this  intended  visit,  although 
Paul's  direction  to  Titus  (Tit.  iii.  13),  then  in  Crete  (i.  5), 
looks  like  a  journey  to  Europe. 

Even  these  scanty  materials  yield  considerable  information 
that  bears  upon  our  hypothesis.  It  shows  us  the  origin,  train- 
ing, and  work  of  Apollos,  and  his  relation  to  the  apostolic 
church.    With  his  Greek  culture,  Jewish  antecedents,  and  ar- 

^The  believers  whom  Paul  found  on  his  return  to  Ephesus  (Acts 
xix.  1)  were  not  necessarily  disciples  of  Apollos,  as  Gilbert  as- 
sumes (Life  of  Paul,  p.  145),  but  faithful  Jews,  who,  like  Apollos, 
had  heard  only  of  John's  baptism,  but  had  not  learned  of  the  oc- 
currences at  Pentecost.  There  were  doubtless  many  faithful  Jews 
like  Simeon  and  Anna  (Luke  i.  6,  xxv.,  xxxvi.).  These  particular 
brethren,  far  from  Palestine,  drifted  into  Ephesus.  U  was  a  large 
city,  and  they  could  remain  a  long  time  in  obscurity.  Attracted 
by  the  stir  which  Paul  creates,  he  enlightens  them  as  Priscilla  and 
Aquila  had  enlightened  Apollos,  who  was  now  in  Corinth. 

'Ramsay,  Life  of  Paul,  p.  267,  et  ah 
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cknt  acceptance  of  Christianity,  he  became  its  most  eloquent 
advocate  during  the  apostolic  age.  It  would  be  strange,  if, 
with  his  philosojAical  training,  he  did  not  find  how  to  com- 
plete from  the  Christian  revelation  the  half-truths  which 
Greek  thinkers  had  fondly  cherished.  His  native  tongue  was 
Greek,  and,  since  this  was  the  language  of  the  world  of  his 
day,  he  had  the  advantage  in  public  speech  over  Palestinian 
Jews.  Twice  we  find  him  in  Ephesus,  and  the  second  reference 
to  his  presence  there  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12)  looks  as  though  that  city 
had  become  his  settled  abode.  Bernard  *  suggests  the  Apollos 
faction  in  the  Corinthiaw  church  as  the  reason  why  he  declines 
to  accede  to  Paul's  advice  to  go,  but  Paul's  statement  that 
Apollos  will  go  "when  he  has  opportunity"  points  to  some 
reason  over  which  he  then  had  no  control.  He  is  in  Ephesus 
with  the  great  Apostle,  who  labored  there  three  consecutive 
years  (Acts  xx.  34). 

All  this  is  not  unrelated  to  John.  Ample  and  continuous 
patristic  tradition  ascribes  to  this  Apostle  a  prolonged  and  in- 
fluential activity  in  Asia  Minor,  with  headquarters  at  Ephesus. 
It  is  even  asserted  that  he  died  there.  If  Paul's  work  in  the 
city  ended  in  the  year  55,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  John  soon 
followed  him.  Here  he  would  meet  Apollos.  If  John  was 
about  twenty-one  when  Jesus  was  crucified,  he  would  now  be 
forty-three,  and  in  his  prime,  but  yet  too  late  in  life  to  acquire 
fluency  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  language,  which  in  this  part 
of  the  world  was  the  speech  of  literature,  commerce,  and  petite 
society.  He  locates  here  because  a  church  was  already  estab- 
lished as  a  center  frorai  which  to  spread  Christianity,  and 
because,  Ephesus  being  the  metropolis  of  the  east  shore  of 
the  Mediteranean,  the  new  faith  would  touch  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.  He  would  have  need  of  a  man  of  Apol- 
'  Article  on  *'Apolloe/'  Hastings'  Bible  Diet 
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los'  qualifications,  in  language,  culture,  and  address.  It  is 
not  difiicult  to  see  how  the  two  men,  by  temperament  and  train- 
ing, would  supplement  each  other.  John  was  a  Galilean  Jew 
of  limited  education,  unacquainted  with  Greek,  legalistic  in 
temper,  and  provincial  ia  outlook.  Apollos  was  bom  to  the 
Greek,  cultured,  philosophical,  ardent,  and  cosmopolitan  in 
view.  John  would  readily  absorb  and  Christianize  the  Phi- 
Ionic  thought  and  allegorical  method  of  Apollos,  and  together 
they  might  work  out  a  development  of  Christ's  teaching  quite 
different  from  any  produced  by  the  Palestinian  mind  alone. 
The  bearing  of  all  this  is  plain. 

1.  If  Apollos  was  such  a  companion  of  the  Apostle  John, 
we  can  explain  the  linguistic  disparity  between  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse.  The  latter,  characterized,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  clumsy  and  inaccurate  Greek,  and  full  of  Hebra- 
isms, is  explicable  as  the  product  of  a  Galilean  Jew  of  narrow 
culture  who  undertook  to  learn  Greek  in  middle  life.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  acquire  facility  in  a  new  language  after 
the  age  of  forty.  The  spirit  and  ideas  of  the  Apocalypse  pdnt 
to  the  same  conclusion ;  namely,  that  in  this  document  we  prob- 
ably have  the  work  of  the  son  of  Zebedee,  while  unattended 
in  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  about  the  year  79,  John  being  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the 
style  of  one  at  home  in  the  Greek  language.  It  is  simple, 
smooth,  correct.  In  contrast  with  the  Jewish  color  of  the 
Apocalypse,  we  have  a  writing  permeated  by  a  Christian  re- 
construction of  Alexandrian  philosophy,  with  a  universal  out- 
look and  a  deep  mystical  element  unlike  anything  in  the  other 
Gospels.  All  this  is  quite  possible  if  John  had  a  man  like 
Apollos  as  companion  and  amanuensis.  The  Gospel  is,  in  a 
deep  spiritual  sense,  the  product  of  both.    The  facts  of  Christ's 
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life  and  his  sayings  are  from  John.  The  development  of  those 
truths  is  a  composite  work  of  both  men.  In  a  very  real  sense 
the  Gospel  is  John's.  The  style  is  Apollos'.  This  fairly  ac- 
counts for  the  abundant  marks  of  an  eye-witness  of  Jesus,  and^ 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  beauty  of  diction  and  the  philosoph- 
ical development  of  Jesus'  truth. 

3.  The  generally  accepted  order  of  the  Johannine  writings 
favors  the  hypothesis  of  Johni-Apollos  authorship.  As  we 
have  observed,  the  scholarship  of  to-day  tends  toward  agree- 
ment upon  the  close  of  the  first  century,  when  John  was  about 
seventy-eight,  as  the  date  of  the  Gospel.  The  First  Epistle 
belongs  to  the  same  period.  The  Apocalypse  belongs  to  a 
period  ten  to  twenty  years  earlier.  The  time  had  come  for  a 
life  of  Christ  which  would  clearly  define  his  person.  Gnostic 
parties  already  flourished  within  the  church.  False  Christolo- 
gies  were  springing  up.  The  First  Epistle  shows  that  the 
incarnation  was  already  being  boldly  denied.  There  was  dan- 
ger that  the  Alexandrian  idea  of  the  Logos  would  be  dis- 
torted in  the  interest  of  error.  At  such  a  time  John  and  Apol- 
los issue  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  essentially  John's  biog- 
raphy of  Jesus,  written  for  him  by  Apollos,  after  they  together 
have  wrought  out  its  matchless  conception  of  Jesus  as  the 
true  Logos,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  in  whom  we  have  eter- 
nal life  by  faith.  Its  "  whosoever  "  or  universality  is  one  of 
the  results  of  the  contact  of  these  two  men.  The  sacrificial 
death  of  Jesus  and  the  life  of  which  he  bestows  are  universal 
in  scope. 

CONCLUSION. 

If  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  we  have  something  like  a  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  Johannine 
problem.  1.  We  have  an  explanation  of  the  linguistic  dis- 
parity between  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  we  save 
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the  Johannine  origin  of  both.  2.  We  can  account  for  the 
Alexandrian  element  of  the  Gospel,  which  diflferentiates  it 
from  the  synoptics.  3.  We  have  a  source  for  the  twenty-first 
chapter  of  the  Gospel.  4.  We  can  see  why  the  First  Epistle 
of  John  harmonizes  so  closely  in  diction  and  ideas  with  the 
Gospel,  while  it  differs  with  the  Apocalypse. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  what  has  been  presented  is  more  than 
a  reasonable,  helpful  hypothesis.  The  main  difficulty  is  the 
proof  of  an  extended  Ephesian  residence  of  Apollos.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, also,  to  see  why  so  prominent  a  man  should  entirely  drop 
out  of  sight  so  early.  Yet  so  did  most  of  the  Apostles,  and 
Barnabas,  whom  Tertullian  affirms  was  the  author  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  instead  of  Apollos,  as  suggested  by  Luther, 
and  more  recently  by  Farrar  and  others.  But,  despite  the  dis- 
appearance of  Apollos  from  history,  we  yet  have  many  of  the 
leading  facts  of  his  life.  He  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  elo- 
quent and  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  was  active  in  Asia  and 
Greece  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  seems  to  have  been  intimate- 
ly connected  with  Ephesus,  where  lived  also,  according  to  in- 
disputable tradition,  the  Apostle  John,  whose  Gospel  shows 
unmistakable  Alexandrian  ideas.  The  inferences,  that  these 
two  men  were  companions  and  co-workers,  each  influencing 
the  other,  and  that  they  were  both  concerned  in  the  issuance 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  way  above  suggested,  do  not  seem 
extravagant.  Certainly  such  conclusions  are  no  more  beside 
the  facts  than  that  which  affirms,  on  the  basis  of  this  Alexan- 
drian element,  that  the  book  had  no  connection  with  the  Apos- 
tolic Age.  At  least  it  can  be  claimed  that  the  hypothesis  here 
suggested  harmonizes  with  the  facts,  is  reasonable,  helpful, 
and  worthy  of  further  consideration. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  NEGRO  SOUTH  AND  NORTH. 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  E.  BURGHARDT  DU  BOIS. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  in  the  last  ten  years  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  studying  with  some  care  the  negro  prob- 
lems of  two  large  cities,  Atlanta  and  Philadelphia ;  and  I  want 
in  this  article  to  institute  some  comparisons  between  the  social 
problems  that  surround  these  groups  of  negroes. 

First  of  all,  we  must  not  forget  how  different  a  social  and 
economic  revolution  the  Southern  city  is  passing  through  f rcmi 
the  conditions  of  things  in  the  North.  From  the  plantation 
economy  of  the  slave  rigitne  to  the  elaborately  organized  in- 
dustrial city  of  modem  times  is  a  far  step,  and  when  taken  in 
haste  gives  rise  to  grave  social  disturbances.  All  along  the 
way  from  Philadelphia  to  Atlanta  one  may  see  rising  the  bare 
ugly  walls  of  factories ;  (Tom  Atlanta  to  New  Orleans  appear 
smoking  mines  and  foundries,  from  New  Orleans  to  Galves- 
ton, and  from  Galveston  back  to  Savannah,  are  the  broad 
white  fields  of  cotton  to  clothe  the  world;  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  industry  are  the  growing  network  of  railways,  the 
expanding  trade,  the  spreading  cities,  and  the  more  and  more 
eager  race  for  the  new  wealth.  One  has  but  to  contrast  this 
with  the  stately  languor,  the  half-shabby  gentility,  of  the  old 
plantation  life,  to  realize  how  vast  a  social  upheaval  is  here 
beginning.  The  old  economy,  manner  of  life,  ways  of  earning 
a  living,  and  ways  of  thinking  are  slowly  changing.  The  sons 
of  the  masters  are  crowding  elbows  with  the  poor  whites ;  the 
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poor  whites  are  rushing  to  town,  into  tlie  mills  and  factories, 
behind  the  counters,  in  the  counting-rooms,  and  in  the  legisla- 
tive halls.  Old  social  conventions,  exclu^ve  social  classes,  and 
the  more  ceremonious  etiquette,  all  are  falling  before  the  rule 
of  business  and  commerce  and  the  leadership  of  the  newly 
rich.  Here  are  social  problems  enough — ^problenHs  of  birth 
and  breeding,  of  education  and  technical  training,  of  business 
ethics,  of  municipal  administration,  of  political  expediency. 
There  is  necessarily  the  moral  ferment  that  must  accompany 
economic  change — the  vaster  questions  of  right  and  wrong  in 
man  and  neighbor  and  city  and  nation. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  economic  stage  of  development 
in  G»eorg^a  makes  it  altogether  different  and  distinct  from 
Pennsylvania.  They  have  much  in  common,  many  similar 
questions  and  equally  puzzling  duties ;  and  yet,  without  doubt, 
measured  by  the  historical  evolution  of  social  groups,  they 
stand  full  fifty  years  apart,  and  the  same  forces  that  in  the 
forties  changed  Philadelphia  from  a  provincial  capital  to  a 
modern  city  are  to-day  at  work  in  Atlanta. 

But  there  is  one  great  likeness:  forty  thousand  strangers 
have  been  placed  in  both  Philadelphia  and  Atlanta.  But  Phil- 
adelphia with  her  more  than  nrillion  souls  almost  forgets  their 
presence,  save  when  the  sweat  of  their  writhing  disturbs  the 
more  fastidious.  In  Atlanta  it  is  different:  there  the  negroes 
are  not  four,  but  forty,  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  may 
not  be  ignored  or  forgotten.  What  now  is  the  attitude  of 
these  cities  toward  these  dark  strangers?  what  is  their  ante- 
cedent judgment  of  them,  their  state  of  mind  toward  them? 
Here  is  the  most  striking  difference  between  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  city,  and  the  place  where  mutual  understanding 
is  most  difficult.  To  the  Northerner,  the  vindictive  race  ha- 
tred of  which  the   South's   actions   so  often  give  evidence 
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seems,  at  first,  proof  of  thorough  rascality  and  down-right 
meanness  4  but  when  he  meets  honest  and  intelligent  South- 
ern white  men,  and  still  finds  the  deep-seated  negro  prejudice, 
he  changes  his  opinions,  and  transfers  the  rascality  and  mean- 
ness to  the  Southern  negro.  And  so  too  with  the  Southern 
white  man:  with  his  education  and  training  he  cannot  under- 
stand the  theoretical  attitude  of  the  North  as  to  the  equality 
of  black  and  white  when  he  finds  this  theory  accompanied  with 
exclusion  from  work  and  many  other  disabilities,  and  so  he 
explains  the  whole  thing  either  by  imputing  hypocrisy  to  the 
Northern  whites  or  concluding  that  they  do  not  know  the  ne- 
gro as  Southerners  do. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  neither  of  these  explanations  really 
touches  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  man  who  thinks  that  the 
attitude  of  the  white  South  toward  the  negro  is  based  primar- 
ily on  a  rational  study  of  his  low  social  condition  will  find  that 
the  major  part  of  the  Southern  problem  is  simply  inexplicable 
on  that  thesis.  So  too  the  industrial  exclusion  and  neglect 
of  the  Northern  negro  is  not  wholly  accounted  for  by  the 
crime  and  laziness  of  the  negro  or  the  hypocrisy  of  the  whites. 
All  such  attempts  to  explain  the  negro  problem  leave  out  of 
sight  the  main  decisive  factor,  namely,  the  enormous  influence 
of  those  preconceived  notions  of  what  the  negro  is,  and  can 
be,  into  which  the  average  white  American  is  born,  which  are 
persistently  implanted  in  his  mind  throughout  his  childhood 
and  youth,  and  which,  both  consciously  and  unconsciously, 
have  tremendous  influence  over  all  his  opinions  of,  and  actions 
toward,  the  negro.  This  psychological  fact  must  not  be  ig- 
nored or  unduly  minimized  by  sane  and  honest  students,  but 
must  be  dealt  with  as  one  of  the  most  decisive  factors  in  the 
whole  situation.  Take,  for  instance,  the  great  nrass  of  the  white 
population  of  the  South, — leave  out  the  lawless  and  grossly 
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ignorant,  and  the  small  politicians  who  fatten  (mi  the  South's 
misfortunes,  and  take  the  mass  of  honest,  decent,  and  sincere 
men  who  really  wish  their  country's  best  good, — how  has  their 
judgment  of  the  negro  been  formed  ?  by  a  calm,  dispassionate 
study  of  the  facts?  Certainly  not,  but  rather  in  the  midst  of 
war  and  pillage  and  political  rascality, — in  excitement  and 
hatred,  in  poverty  and  strife.  Out  of  this  unfavorable  envi- 
ronment these  mien  have  gained  their  opinion  of  the  negro. 
Not  primarily  from  observation,  but  from  their  tradles  they 
have  been  taught  to  believe,  and  to-day  they  do  believe,  that 
negroes  are  not  men  in  the  same  sense  that  white  people  are; 
that  they  are  good-natured  and  faithful  creatures,  and  in  their 
proper  spheres  useful  to  the  community,  but  that  the  mass  of 
them,  by  reason  of  small  natural  ability,  low  moral  responsi- 
bility, and  physical  build,  are  doomed  to  be  always  the  ser- 
vants and  inferiors  of  the  whites. 

This  deep-seated  belief  of  the  average  Southern  white  man 
is  not  due  to  any  carefui  study  of  his  black  neighbors,  but  is 
received,  like  his  religious  creed,  from  his  parental  discipline, 
education,  and  environment.  When  now,  grown  to  mature 
years,  he  looks  about  for  facts  to  illustrate  and  support  this 
belief,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  among  a  poverty- 
stricken  and  proscribed  horde  of  freedmen.  It  is  therefore 
this  antecedent  prejudice  of  honest  and  candid  men — this  in- 
grained and  long-taught  belief  in  the  inferiority  of  certain 
persons — that  is  the  kernel  of  the  problem  in  the  South,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  as  such,  and  not  lightly  or  dishonestly 
explained  away. 

Turning  now  from  the  South  to  the  North,  we  find  still  in 
cities  like  Philadelphia  unmistakable  traces  of  this  same  mental 
attitude.  How  many  Philadelphians  hold  their  opinions  of  the 
negro  as  a  result  of  inquiry,  study,  or  personal  investigation? 
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Rather  these  opinions  are  a  legacy  from  their  fathers,  or  the 
currency  of  their  social  set,  or  the  result  of  their  dyspepsia. 
Nor  is  this  strange — ^most  of  our  stock  beliefs  and  ordinary 
knowledge  is,  and  must  be,  of  this  order.  But  the  test  of 
successful  civilization  is  the  ability,  in  a  man  or  city  or  a 
nation,  to  put  his  opinions  or  prejudices  to  the  severe  test  of 
truth  when  occasion  calls,  or  discard  the  worse  for  the  better. 
This,  most  intelligent  inhabitants  of  a  great  modem  city  will 
when  aroused  at  least  try  to  do;  and  here  lies  then  the  diflFer- 
ence  in  attitude  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Not  that 
the  prejudice  of  the  South  is  based  on  rational  knowledge,  or 
that  prejudice  in  the  North  has  disappeared,  but  that  in  both 
sections  there  exist  those  deep-seated  preconceptions  of  the 
negro  and  his  ability;  but  that  in  the  South,  owing  to  the 
gravity  and  weight  of  the  problem,  and  its  entwinement  with 
a  bitter  past,  these  prejudices  are  more  deep-seated,  and  more 
difficult  to  influence  by  reason  and  investigation ;  while,  in  the 
North,  an  appeal  to  reason  and  fact  has  a  larger  chance  of 
at  least  being  listened  to. 

So  much  for  the  attitude  of  mind  toward  the 'forty  thousand 
strangers  that  are  to  be  found  in  these  two  cities — ^in  the  North, 
some  prejudice  and  much  passive  indifference;  in  the  South, 
deep-seated  and  active  prejudice,  strengthened  by  home  train- 
ing and  education,  adopted  like  a  creed,  and  later  in  life  forti- 
fied by  the  social  misfortunes  of  a  large  negro  population.  This 
then  is  the  social  environment.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  group  it- 
self. It  is  an  interesting  thing  in  any  Southern  town  to  notice 
where  the  negro  population  lives ;  sometimes,  as  in  Savannah, 
the  distribution  of  the  population  resembles  a  great  O,  with 
the  whites  in  the  center  and  the  blacks  in  the  circle  around; 
in  Albany,  Georgia,  the  straight  central  street  divides  the  town 
almost  into  a  black  and  white  half ;  in  Atlanta  we  may  picture 
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the  negro  population  as  stretched  Uke  a  great  dumb-bell  across 
the  city,  with  one  great  center  in  the  east  and  a  smaller  one 
in  the  west,  connected  by  a  narrow  belt.  The  homes  of  the  col- 
cH*ed  people  are,  on  the  whole,  less  pretentious  than  those  of 
the  average  Philadelphia  negro;  perhaps  thirty-five  per  cent  of 
the  ccdored  people  of  the  latter  city  live  in  one-  and  two-room 
tenements,  while  over  sixty  per  cent  of  those  in  Atlanta  are 
thus  crowded  together.  The  houses,  like  most  Southern 
homes,  are  frail  boxes,  poorly  protected  from  the  weather, 
but,  so  far  as  dirt  and  sanitation  are  concerned,  they  are  not 
very  bad.  The  average  negro  family  of  Atlanta  lives  in  two 
or  three  rooms  and  pays  from  three  to  eight  dollars  a  month 
rent.  Out  of  five  thousand  Atlanta  negroes,  males,  three  thou- 
sand are  laborers,  one  thousand  artisans,  and  five  hundred  ser- 
vants. Of  the  remaining  five  hundred,  two  hundred  are  clerks, 
mail  agents,  proprietors  of  hack  lines,  etc.,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  are  teachers  and  professional  men,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  business  men.  Compared  with  Philadelphia,  there  are 
proportionately  fewer  servants  and  more  laborers;  twice  as 
many  artisans  and  a  few  more  business  men.  The  range  of 
work  among  the  laborers  too  is  wider,  but  less  remunerative; 
they  are  employed  on  the  railways,  in  laying  street-car  tracks, 
around  stores  and  mills,  sometimes  as  telegraph  and  telephone 
linemen,  and  the  like.  While  their  sphere  of  employment  is 
broad,  it  is  nevertheless  strictly  limited;  they  are  rarely  given 
positions  of  authority,  such  as  those  of  foreman  or  director, 
and  never  if  this  would  bring  white  persons  under  them. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  sort  of  color  line  in  employments,  and 
those  occupied  by  negroes  are  seldom  entered  by  whites,  and 
znce  versa.  The  great  exception  to  this  is  among  some  classes 
of  artisans,  and  more  especially  in  the  building  trades. 
The  wages  received  by  negroes  in  Atlanta  are  low.     Let 
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me  cite  some  instances :  Here  is  a  cook — tall,  well-clad,  can 
read  and  write,  and  is  twenty-seven  years  old.  She  has  been 
at  her  place  five  years,  and  receives  five  dollars  a  month ;  an- 
other cook  of  twenty-five  has  worked  three  years  for  eight 
dollars  a  month.  In  general,  wages  of  women  servants  vary 
from  five  dollars  to  ten  dollars  a  month;  male  servants  earn 
from  ten  dollars  to  twenty  dollars.  A  hod-carrier  gets  seventy- 
five  cents  a  day,  and  is  employed  a  little  over  half  the  time. 
A  common  laborer  on  the  streets  gets  four  dollars  and  a  half 
a  week;  a  carpenter  gets  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a 
day;  a  good  baker  six  dollars  a  week;  a  good  shoemaker  one 
dollar  a  day;  an  extra  good  painter  two  dollars  a  day. 

The  cost  of  living  in  the  South  is,  for  a  certain  common 
g^ade  of  existence,  low.  The  rent,  as  I  have  said,  rises  from 
two  dollars  a  month  for  a  single  room  to  six  dollars  or  eight 
dollars  for  three  rooms,  and  seven  dollars  to  ten  dollars  for 
four.  About  one-eighth  of  the  families  own  their  own 
homes, — mostly  three-,  four-  and  five-room  cottages.  The 
items  of  food  vary,  of  course.  Here  is  a  family  of  two  who 
spend  six  dollars  a  month  for  food,  another  eight  dollars;  a 
family  of  five,  fifteen  dollars  a  month;  a  family  of  three,  six 
dollars  a  month,  and  so  on  for  the  ordinary  laborers.  Among 
the  better  class  here  is  a  wheelwright  with  four  in  the  family 
who  spends  fifteen  dollars  a  month  for  food,  and  a  carpenter 
who  spends  thirty  dollars  monthly  for  the  feeding  of  a  family 
of  six. 

On  the  whole,  these  people  present  more  uniform  conditions 
of  life  than  the  same  people  in  a  Northern  city,  and  at  the 
same  time  evidence  of  more  primitive  development.  It  would 
be  impossible  in  Atlanta  to  find  worse  negro  slums  than  exist 
in  the  fifth  and  seventh  wards  of  Philadelphia.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  cannot  find  as  many  educated  and  cultivated  families 
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as  in  the  North.  And  yet,  between  these  extremes,  there  is 
in  a  city  like  Atlanta  perhaps  the  best  exemplification  of  the 
potential  development  of  the  great  middle  class  of  negroes, — 
the  artisans  and  small  merchants,  with  a  sprinkling  of  teach- 
ers, ministers,  and  physicians  who  go  to  make  up  the  leavening 
mass  of  modern  society.  They  are  a  free-hearted,  kindly,  and 
unconventional  group,  given  to  gossip  and  small  talk,  divided 
into  cliques  and  circles  with  and  without  reason,  aspiring  but 
walled  in,  and  above  all  laboring  under  a  deep  and  all-perva- 
sive and  yet  half-complacent  sense  of  wrong;  they  expect  to 
be  wronged  and  oppressed  in  some  way,  and  their  usual  atti- 
tude of  mind  is  not  whether  they  are  going  to  be  deprived  of 
some  present  right  or  privilege,  but,  rather,  which  right  will 
go  next.  It  is  hard  for  one  who  has  not  lived  in  this  peculiar 
atmosphere  to  realize  just  exactly  its  strange  psychological 
eflfect, — the  sort  of  dull  fatalism  that  creeps  over  you  and 
half  paralyzes  you ;  the  calm  way  in  which  you  come  to  discuss 
matters  which  under  other  circumstances  would  make  your 
blood  boil;  the  sort  of  dumb  silent  antagonism  that  fills  and 
darkens  the  very  air,  even  while  the  sun  shines,  and  the  mer- 
chant sells,  and  the  drivers  laugh  and  yell  at  their  mules. 

To  illustrate  better  what  I  mean,  let  me  again  remind  you 
that  here  we  have  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  negroes 
brought  into  close  contact  with  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  whites. 
Our  task  is  now  to  see  at  just  what  points  this  contact  takes 
place,  and  what  its  character  is.  First,  as  to  the  city  govern- 
ment :  if  you  examine  the  oflScials  of  the  city  you  will  find  no 
black  face;  if  you  go  into  the  city  council  there  are  no  black 
members.  Now  this  is  not  in  itself  as  remarkable  as  a  further 
fact,  which  you  will  learn  later,  and  that  is,  no  member  of  the 
city  council  represents  a  black  constituency ;  or,  vice  versa,  the 
thirty-five  thousand  blacks  are  absolutely  without  representa- 
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tion  in  the  city  government.  Now  see  what  curious  results 
this  brings  about  In  the  first  place,  it  gets  rid  of  a  part  of 
the  more  ignorant  and  venal  voters,  but  it  does  not  stop  there. 
It  places  the  intelligent  and  thrifty  negroes  of  Atlanta,  who 
pay  taxes  on  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars'  worth  of  property, 
absolutely  at  the  mercies  of  the  worst  class  in  the  community, 
which  commands  a  vote.  Now  this  point  is  so  often  forgotten 
that  it  needs  emphasis.  If  in  a  community  there  are  three 
voters  and  one  person  without  a  vote;  and  if,  of  the  three 
voters,  two  are  honest  men  and  one  is  a  rascal,  then,  in  the 
absence  of  special  ties  binding  the  honest  men  to  the  non- 
voter,  that  disfranchised  man  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  rascal  in 
the  majority  of  cases;  for  his  vote,  being  sought  for  by  the 
other  two,  could  gain  as  to  its  price  almost  any  measure  of 
oppression  against  the  outcast.  This  would  have  been  the 
very  A  B  C  of  politics  to  an  American  audience  of  fifty  years 
ago,  but  our  ideas  of  the  primary  meaning  of  the  franchise 
have  become  so  muddled  in  recent  years  that  some  explana- 
tions are  often  necessary.  Now  substitute,  in  my  example,  for 
the  two  honest  voters,  the  great  mass  of  honest  and  well- 
meaning  business  and  professional  men  of  a  city  like  Atlanta. 
Let  the  rascal  be  typified  by  the  mass  of  selfish  and  narrow- 
minded  citizens,  with  a  large  percentage  of  illiteracy  and  an 
inherited  dislike  for  the  negroes.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  oppression  to  which  the  disfranchised  negro  is  liable  is 
peculiar.  Take,  for  instance,  the  schools.  Atlanta  has  about 
nine  thousand  negro  children  of  school  age.  In  the  negro 
public  schools  there  is  seating  capacity  for  perhaps  three 
thousand  of  these;  by  cutting  the  school  day  in  two,  and  let- 
ting one  set  of  children  come  in  the  forenoon  and  another  in 
the  afternoon,  possibly  five  thousand  are  accommodated,  leav- 
ing three  or  four  thousand  to  roam  the  streets  and  grace  the 
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chaingang.    Now  how  are  new  school-houses  to  be  obtained? 
They  cannot  "agitate,"  for  their  agitation  is  not  backed  by 
votes;  they  must  simply  sit  and  wait  until   every  interest 
backed  by  a  vote  has  had  its  inning  before  their  turn  comes, 
and  naturally  they  have  been  waiting  some  ten  years,  and  they 
may  wait  ten  more.    Or  take  another  instance:  here  is  a  city 
c^cer  who  hires  negro  laborers  or  lets  a  contract  to  a  negro 
contractor;  the  next  election  placards  fly  about  the  city,  and 
the  white  labor  vote  snows  the  ofiicial  so  deep  that  his  suc- 
cessor only  gives  negroes  work  that  no  white  man  wants. 
There  is  in  Georgia  permissive  legislation  which  allows  cities 
to  separate  the  races  on  street-cars  by  giving  the  negroes  the 
rear  end  of  the  car,  and  the  whites  the  front.    This  is,  how- 
ever, seldom  enforced,  as  the  self-interest  of  street-car  com- 
panies forbids  it.    Recently,  however,  we  have  had  a  curious 
experience  in  Atlanta.    The  old  street-car  line  which  covered 
the  main  part  of  the  city  was  thought  to  be  getting  rich,  and 
the  city  council  chartered  a  rival  line.    The  rival  line  bid  for 
public  favor  by  announcing  that  it  would  follow  ihe  state 
law,  and  separate  the  races  on  its  cars.     The  only  effect  of 
this  at  first  was  to  drive  the  negro  patrons  to  the  old  line. 
Then  the  new  line,  which  had  meantime  "  influenced  "  a  few 
extra  councilmen,  put  through  a  city  ordinance  compelling  all 
street-cars  to  discriminate.    The  result  is  to-day  that  the  black 
population  of  Atlanta  must  walk,  or  ride  in  the  rear. 

So  far  I  have,  without  explanation,  simply  said  that  the 
Atlanta  negro  is  disfranchised;  and  yet,  so  far  as  the  letter 
of*  the  law  is  concerned,  he  can  vote.  To  understand  this 
apparent  contradiction,  one  must  remember  that  in  Georgia 
the  white  primary  and  the  boycott  stand  in  front  of  the  law. 
In  the  primary  election,  which  is  the  real  election,  all  white 
men,  no  matter  what  their  politics  are,  are  admitted,  and  no 
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negro  is  admitted.  The  primary  nominates  a  man,  and  his 
nomination  is  ratified  by  a  formal  election,  at  which  few  take 
the  trouble  to  vote.  The  mayor  of  Atlanta  is  usually  elected 
in  a  total  poll  of  seven  hundred  votes.  Now  in  such  a  system 
ther  are  obvious  flaws :  first,  it  would  seem  possible  for  a 
black  Democrat  to  compel  the  party  managers  to  admit  him 
to  the  primary  by  recourse  to  the  courts;  and,  secondly,  the 
negroes  could  flock  to  the  polls  on  the  leg^l  election-day,  and 
either  cause  the  white  voters  the  trouble  of  two  elections  or 
the  triumph  of  a  rival  to  the  party  nominee.  These  things 
and  many  others  are  possible,  but  they  do  not  happen  by  rea- 
son of  the  tremendous  force  of  crystallized  public  opinion. 
The  social  standing,  the  business  credit,  the  ultimate  success, 
of  the  white  men  depend  on  their  bowing  to  this  unwritten 
law ;  while  the  negro  is  held  by  the  fact  that  his  bread  and  but- 
ter, his  home  and  the  protection  of  his  family,  depend  solely 
on  the  good-will  of  the  white  employers,  and  this  good-will 
he  cannot  aflFord  to  jeopardize  by  vainly  flying  in  the  face  of 
public  opinion. 

This  public  opinion  in  a  city  like  Atlanta  has  some  founda- 
tion. A  considerable  proportion  of  the  negro  electorate  is 
naturally  ignorant  and  venal.  The  great  mistake  of  Atlanta, 
however,  and  the  central  mistake  of  the  South,  is  to  draw 
race  lines,  instead  of  lines  against  ignorance  and  bribery. 
Honest  restriction  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  those  mentally 
and  niorally  fit  to  use  it  is  to-day  the  need  of  the  South.  But 
the  way  to  accomplish  this  end  is  not  to  appeal  to  and  fan  the 
flame  of  race  prejudice,  and  thus  eliminate  a  part  of  the  ig- 
norance by  eliminating  all  black  voters.  The  politicians  and 
social  philosophers  who  are  to-day  using  and  deepening  race 
prejudice  in  the  South,  for  this  and  other  more  selfish  ends, 
must  remember  that  the  worst  and  gravest  result  of  this  cam- 
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paign  is  the  discouragement  and  weakening  of  the  best  class 
of  negroes.  Even  granting  all  that  is  charged  as  to  the  pov- 
erty, laziness,  and  crime  of  the  unrisen  moss  of  the  freedmen, 
a  system  cf  human  government  which  makes  this  an  excuse 
for  their  exclusion,  and  at  tlie  same  time  excludes  with  them 
the  thrifty  honest  and  intelligent,  is  a  contradiction  and  a  lie. 

More  than  this,  the  isolation  and  exclusion  of  the  best  is 
the  very  thing  that  makes  the  best  fewer  in  number  and 
weaker  in  influence.  In  a  city  like  Atlanta  nearly  every  good 
social  influence  like  that  of  the  church,  the  public  library, 
lectures,  and  the  best  theaters  is  either  entirely  closed  to  ne- 
groes or  allowed  to  them  under  conditions  which  no  self-re- 
specting man  or  woman  could  accept.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  saloons  and  gambling-hells,  in  the  bawdy  houses  and  jails, 
and  the  slums  and  alleys,  the  color  line  wavers  and  almost 
disappears. 

A  system  which  discourages  aspiration  and  endeavor,  en^ 
courages  crime  and  laziness.  What  can  the  South  expect  from 
the  policy  which,  under  her  trying  and  difficult  position,  she 
persistently  pursues — what  can  she  expect  but  a  large  harvest 
of  crime? 

Just  how  much  negro  crime  there  is  in  the  South,  and  what 
its  exact  characteristics  are,  is  hard  to  say.  Certainly  it  is  not 
particularly  crime  against  womanhood.  Such  a  charge  is  the 
natural  exaggeration  of  a  community  which  is  passionately 
fearful  of  race  amalgamation  between  negro  men  and  white 
women.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  untrue  to  suppose  that  the 
jails  full  of  black  folk  throughout  the  South  represent  only 
prejudiced  courts.  That  negroes  are  punished  where  white 
men  go  free;  that  no  negro's  testimony  weighs  as  much  as  a 
white  man's;  that  an  elective  judiciary  militates  especially 
against  the  negro — all  this  is  true.     It  is  also  true  that  the 
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negroes,  as  a  mass,  are  guilty  of  stealing,  brawling  and  fight- 
ing, burglary,  and  gambling;  that  numbers  of  their  young 
men  drift  into  dissoluteness,  and  their  young  wonrcn  into 
lewdness — all  this  is  too  true.  And  yet  is  it  strange?  Is  it 
a  peculiar  race  characteristic?  Is  there  any  set  of  human  be- 
ings on  earth  who,  if  enslaved,  and  then  proscribed  and  dis- 
couraged and  persistently  hemmed  in  like  the  Southern  negro, 
would  not  find  an  outlet  for  its  animal  energy  in  crime? 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  situation  in  Atlanta  and  the 
South,  because  that  of  Philadelphia  and  the  North  is  better 
known  to  us,  and  needs  less  explanation.  One  thing  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  and  that  is  the  intimate  connec- 
tion between  Northern  and  Southern  conditions  on  accotmt 
of  migration.  Migration  has  been  the  great  weapon  of  the 
negro  against  oppression  and  distress.  The  movement  to  the 
black  belt  in  the  seventies  was  a  huddling  for  self-protection 
far  more  than  a  climatic  wandering,  as  it  is  so  often  described ; 
the  rush  to  town  in  the  eighties  was  a  movement  to  escape  the 
oppression  of  the  country  districts ;  and  in  both  these  decades, 
and  in  the  present  one,  every  check  and  discouragement  has 
meant  a  migration  northward,  and  indeed  the  whole  negro 
population  of  Philadelphia  and  similar  cities  is  largely  a  search 
for  fairer  conditions  of  life  than  the  South  affords.  Philadel- 
phia, then,  has  an  interest  in  the  negro  problems  far  broader 
than  that  centering  in  her  own  forty-five  thousand  black  cit- 
izens. If  the  South  fails  to  settle  the  negro  problem,  she  will 
hand  it  over  to  the  North,  and  if  the  North  cannot  deal  justly 
and  fairly  with  present  negro  problems,  what  will  she  do  with 
those  of  the  future. 

And  even  beyond  that,  as  we  scan  the  world  to-day,  it  is 
plainly  manifest  that  the  attitude  of  the  civilized  world  toward 
the  darker  peoples  in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  the  islands 
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of  the  sea  is  to  form  the  master  problem  of  the  twentieth 
century — ^the  world-problem  of  the  color  line.  And  those  who 
hope  to  se^  out  of  the  shame  and  oppression  of  the  past  a 
new  and  broader  humanity  arise  and  cover  these  dark  millions, 
are  looking  westward  for  the  first  signs  of  promise. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  REASON  AND  NATURE  OF  CHRIST'S 
SUFFERINGS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  W.  ROWLAND,  D.D. 

General  Washington  once  said,  "  Men's  minds  are  as 
variant  as  their  faces."  Our  visions  of  truth  are  as  variant  as 
our  minds ;  but  truth  is  one,  and  the  comparison  of  the  many 
gives  the  better  grasp  of  the  truth.  Emerson  said,  "  Our 
knowledge  is  the  amassed  thought  and  experience  of  innum- 
erable minds."  Innumerable  minds  have  put  their  best 
thought — to  say  nothing  of  experience — on  this  subject,  and 
we  should  profit  by  the  result.  There  is  no  subject  more  im- 
portant than  this,  for  it  lies  at  what  should  be  the  very  heart 
of  all  our  preaching,  as  well  as  of  our  experience,  and,  unless 
our  position  on  this  is  right,  all  our  work  must  be  seriously 
affected.  Rightly  apprehended,  it  is  not  only  the  very  shrine 
of  our  lives,  and  the  key  to  every  problem,  and  the  crown  of 
all  teaching,  but  it  is  the  center  from  which  and  to  which  all 
paths  of  thought  should  lead.  And  it  will  be  necessary  in 
this  discussion  to  note  at  least  the  trend  of  somie  of  these  paths. 

I  may  seem  to  some  almost  sacrilegious  in  the  wording  of 
my  subject,  as  if  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  were  too  sacred  for 
analysis  and  discussion,  and  we  ought  rather  to  veil  our  faces 
in  reverential  awe.  But  analysis  is  helpful  to  knowledge,  and 
so  may  help  even  reverence,  for  ignorance  is  not  the  mother  of 
true  devotion,  but  knowledge  is  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to 
heaven.    The  botanist  is  blamed  for  destroying  the  beauty  of 
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the  flow«r,  when  he  tears  it  to  pieces  for  analysis,  yet  the  ap- 
parently ruthless  botanist  knows  and  appreciates  the  flower's 
beauty  better  than  others  do.  The  microscope  and  scalpel 
may  not  reveal  the  soul,  but  they  make  manifest  more  per- 
fectly the  beauty  that  life  enshrines  in  form;  so  discriminat- 
ing analysis,  though  it  will  not  create  the  flame  of  love  that 
springs  responsive  to  the  love  of  God,  may  add  new  power  to 
that  love  in  the  life.  Objection  has  been  made  here  to  ap- 
proaching such  a  subject  from  the  side  of  philosophy;  but 
philosophy  is  the  reason  of  things,  and  the  objection  properly 
lies  only  against  false  philosophy.  A  reasonable  being  adds 
to  his  knowledge,  and  so  to  his  power,  by  discerning  reasons, 
which  is  philosophizing,  on  any  subject, — much  more  on  this 
most  important  subject. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that  induction  should  be  used  rather 
than  deduction.  But  one  cannot  be  complete  without  the  other. 
Our  deductions  from  supposed  intuitive  principles  must  be 
verified  by  all  the  facts,  and  our  inductions  from  facts  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  intuitions  of  reason.  Either  is  unsafe  alone, 
and  it  makes  little  difference  with  which  we  begin  if  each 
has  its  full  share  in  the  process.  Yet,  again,  we  have  been  told 
that  this  subject  should  be  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  rather  than  of  his  Sovereignty,  and  this 
sentiment  has  been  prominent  in  recent  years,  in  part  perhaps 
from  an  undue  emphasis  on  sovereignty  in  previous  periods.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  love  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  one, 
and  justice  of  the  other,  and  that  the  two  are  not  quite  com- 
patible in  God*s  dealings  with  fallen  man.  Moreover,  the 
prevalence  in  this  country  of  republican  ideas  has  somewhat 
discredited  monarchical  sentiments ;  so  much  so,  that  a  recent 
article  in  a  review,  by  a  conservative  writer,  declares  that  these 
democratic  sentiments  are  out  of  place  in  discussing  God's 
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relations  to  man.  But  we  believe  that  the  whole  history  of 
our  country,  confirmed  by  the  wonderful  providence  of  God, 
has  proved  the  truth  of  what  was  so  tersely  stated  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  long  before  in  nearly  the  same  words  by  Daniel 
Webster,  that  the  government  of  the  people  must  be  by  the 
people,  for  the  people. 

Accepting  this  as  true,  it  is  necessary  to  show  briefly  how 
it  harmonizes  with  the  idea  of  the  Sovereignty  of  God,  and 
that  with  his  Fatherhood,  both  of  which  are  important  and 
necessary.  Many  monarchs  have  ruled  as  if  they  thought  that 
the  subjects  existed  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  ruler,  and  that 
the  only  object  of  government  was  to  promote  his  interests. 
But  when  we  admit,  as  reason  compels  us  to  do,  that  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal,  we  can  see  no  object  in  a  human  gov- 
ernment except  the  good  of  the  governed, — ^i.e.  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  must  be  for  the  people.  Must  it  also  be 
by  the  people  ?  The  common  verdict  is,  "  Yes."  Many  suppose 
that  it  is  the  same  thing  to  say  that  a  government  derives  its 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  But  the  two 
are  very  different,  and  this  sentiment  was  discredited,  shall 
we  say  disproved,  by  our  late  civil  war.  The  truth  of  the 
other  is  shown  as  follows :  Every  man  is  a  sovereign  to  him- 
self by  his  endowment  of  reason,  which  is  a  copy  of  the  Trin- 
ity of  Deity,  and  ethically,  as  conscience,  has  its  legislative,  ju- 
dicial, and  executive  departments,  by  which  the  man  is  a  law 
unto  himself,  perceiving  more  or  less  clearly,  and  enforcing 
more  or  less  perfectly,  the  law  that  should  govern  his  rela- 
tions to  others,  including  God.  The  government  of  a  commu- 
nity is  for  the  adjustment  of  the  mutual  relations  of  all  its 
members,  and  for  the  enforcing  of  law  securing  their  highest 
good.  All  being  by  birth  equal  in  rights,  the  government 
should  be  in  the  hand  of  those  best  qualified  to  administer  it; 
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and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  those  individuals  are  best 
secured,  or  appointed,  by  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  commu- 
nity, so  far  as  it  can  voice  itsell  by  election  or  similar  means. 
But  the  authority  of  the  government  comes  from  its  repre- 
senting the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  members  of  the  com- 
munity, so  far  as  representation  can  be  secured  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Therefore  a  right  human  government  in  normal 
cases  must  be  by  the  people.  Sometimes,  however,  a  govern- 
ment is  imposed  upon  a  people  by  circumstances  other  than 
the  direct  choice  of  the  people,  and  it  justifies  itself  by  its  ex- 
cellence ;  so  that  rebellion  against  it  would  be  justified  only  by 
the  successful  providing  of  a  better  government,  and,  failing 
this,  must  be  regarded  as  treason.  God  is  constrained  to  oc- 
cupy the  position  of  sovereign  by  a  threefold  obligation: 
First,  because  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  infinite  power,  and 
perfect  holiness,  he  is  the  one  best  fitted  to  rule,  and  there- 
fore the  good  of  his  creatures  demands  his  ruling.  Secondly, 
he,  being  the  author  of  their  being,  is  responsible  to  them,  to 
other  beings,  if  there  are  any,  and  to  himself,  for  their  best 
well-being.  This  also  demands  his  ruling  them.  This  relation 
includes  Fatherhood  and  all  that  it  implies.  Thirdly,  the  in- 
nate sovereignty  of  each  man,  which  demands  that  human 
govemm>ents,  in  normal  circumstances,  be  by  the  people,  finds 
its  archetype  and  its  source  in  him.  The  spirit  of  man  is 
finite  reason :  God  is  absolute  Reason.  But  Reason  is  one. 
Therefore  God  actually  represents  man  better  than  any  man 
or  any  other  being  can;  indeed,  he  represents  normal  man 
perfectly.  And  therefore  Reason  demands  that  God  rule. 
This  threefold  bond  makes  God  our  sovereign,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  confirms  the  dictum  of  a  government  of  a  people 
being  rightly  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  We  see  thus 
that  God  necessarily  stands  in  the  relation  of  ruler  to  mankind 
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and  to  all  rational  beings,  and  that  this  relation  includes  Fa- 
therhood, while  it  is  more  comprehensive  than  that. 

As  ruler  he  is  bound  to  promulgate  law,  which  is  the 
standard  for  action  of  the  members  of  the  community  in  at- 
taining their  best  good.  They  have  the  law  in  themselves,  but 
none  of  them  sees  it  clearly  or  perfectly.  Therefore  the  pro- 
mulgation of  law  is  for  the  best  good  of  the  community. 

He  is  also  bound  to  enforce  the  law,  to  secure  conformity 
to  it,  for  this  is  the  best  good  of  the  community,  and  subjects 
view  it  more  or  less  one-sidedly,  and  perhaps  do  not  realize 
the  importance  of  conforming  to  it.  But  law  is  enforced  by 
sanctions,  which  are  rewards  and  punishments?  Appointing^ 
these  secures  the  honoring  of  the  law  by  showing  in  a  most 
impressive  way  the  estimation  of  the  importance  of  the  law 
by  the  lawgiver,  who  is  the  one  most  competent  to  estimate  it. 
So  these  sanctions  are  for  the  best  good  of  the  community. 
They  are  not  intended  to  act  through  selfish  motives,  as  hc^ 
of  gain,  or  fear  of  loss  or  of  suffering,  which  could  never  se- 
cure true  obedience,  but  to  make  impressive  the  promulgation 
of  the  law,  and  so  help  to  secure  its  regard  and  observance. 

Justice  is  often  defined  as  acting  according  to  law.  But 
it  is  something  more  than  mere  conformity,  which  is  a  nega- 
tive quality,  the  absence  of  non-conformity.  Justice  is  the 
right  relation  to  the  law.  In  a  ruler,  justice  is  a  proper  regard 
for  law,  and  therefore  a  proper  regard  for  the  best  good  of 
his  subjects ;  it  is  honoring  the  law  himself,  and  causing  others 
to  honor  it.  Injustice  is  therefore  a  disregard  of  the  best  good 
of  the  community,  and  is  impossible  to  a  perfect  ruler.  This 
is  not  making  law  some  horrible  juggernaut  car  that  rolls  re- 
morselessly and  reg^rdlessly  over  all  that  comes  in  its  way. 
There  is  no  more  of  benevolence  in  the  love  of  a  father,  than 
there  is  in  the  justice  of  a  good  ruler.    But  the  ruler  must  al- 
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ways  put  the  good  of  the  community  above  the  good  of  the  in- 
dividual. In  a  family  but  few  individuals  are  concerned  at 
the  most,  and  it  may  sometimes  be  the  case  that  justice,  or  the 
good  of  all,  may  be  of  less  importance  than  the  loss  or  harm 
that  would  come  to  the  individual  thereby,  though  even  there 
such  cases  must  be  rare.  For  usually,  what  seemed  the  slight 
loss  to  the  small  community  will  react  and  cause  greater  loss 
to  the  whole,  and  also  harm  to  the  individual  especially  con- 
cerned. But  God  can  never  be  other  than  perfectly  just,  both 
from  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  and  because  he  is  infinite 
Love.  God's  holiness  is  enthusiasm  for  law,  and  therefore 
but  another  side  of  love. 

Punishment  is  not  a  mere  consequence  of  wrong-doing,  or 
even  a  consequence  ordained  at  creation  by  the  lawgiver  as 
creator.  It  is  that,  and  miore :  its  most  important  element  is 
a  manifestation  of  disapprobation  by  the  ruler,  causing  dis- 
tress or  suffering  to  the  offender.  Punishment  can  never  bo 
righteously  inflicted  on  an  innocent  person  even  if  he  volun- 
teered to  receive  it.  It  would  be  abhorrent  to  every  right 
mind,  for  disapprobation  cannot  be  shown  to  one  worthy  of 
approbation.  Suffering  consequent  on  wrong-doing  may  fall 
upon  the  innocent,  but  it  cannot  be  called  punishment.  Pun- 
ishment of  a  transgressor  can  only  be  remitted  when  an  equiv- 
alent substitute  for  the  punishment,  iwt  for  the  sinner,  has 
been  secured.  By  equivalent,  we  mean  of  equal  valency  or 
potency,  i.e.  accomplishing  the  same  result.  The  object  of 
punishment  is  the  honoring  of  the  law,  and  any  substitute  for 
punishment  must  do  the  same  to  the  same  degree,  and  with 
some  added  advantage;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  the  exchange. 

Before  considering  how  Christ's  suffering  does  this,  we 
need  to  consider  carefully  the  nature  of  sin.    The  word  "  sin  " 
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is  used  in  various  senses,  and  there  are  several  words  more 
or  less  synonymous  with  it.  The  Old  Testament  makes  three 
classes,  called  respectively  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin ;  or, 
tVequity,  deliberate  acts  against  the  law,  and  sinful  character ; 
or,  in  more  popular  language,  sins  of  omission,  sins  of  commis- 
sion, and  the  sinful  cliaracter.  The  New  Testament  more  usual- 
ly puts  the  first  two  together,  and  makes  two  classes,  trans- 
gression and  sin ;  or,  the  wrong  act,  and  the  wrong  character 
from  which  the  acts  may  proceed.  If  this  distinction  is  kept 
in  mind,  we  easily  solve  what  is  a  puzzle  to  many.  John  says, 
"He  that  is  born  of  God  cannot  be  a  sinner."  He  does  not 
say,  He  cannot  transgress.  If  he  did  so,  he  would  be  con- 
tradicting every-day  experience.  What  he  does  say  is  really 
self-evident,  yet  needs  to  be  asserted.  John  says  again.  Sin 
is  atwmia,  the  negative  of  law,  or  that  which  is  contrary  to 
law.  That  which  can  avoid  conformity  to  law,  i.e.  to  the  stand- 
ard of  action,  is  proved  by  that  fact  to  be  free  and  responsible, 
the  author  of  its  own  action,  and,  in  that  respect  at  least,  a 
creator  of  its  action  out  of  nothing.  This  is  what  we  mean  by 
free-will.  And  sin  is  always,  and  only,  a  free  choice  against  the 
standard.  Sin,  therefore,  cannot  be  inherited  or  imputed. 
Each  man  sins  for  himself. 

Yet  there  is  truth  in  the  Bible  statement,  that  "  through  one 
man's  disobedience  the  many  were  made  sinners."  Man  is 
tripartite.  The  body  and  animal  soul,  which  Paul  calls  "  the 
flesh,"  are  inherited,  or  received  by  partition,  from  the  parents : 
while  the  spirit,  which  gives  personality,  is  the  gift  of  God, 
and  comes  pure  from  him.  The  flesh  presses  for  self-interest, 
or  for  satisfying  the  desires :  the  spirit,  as  conscience,  presses 
for  what  is  right.  Thus  a  conflict  begins  very  early  in  life,  and 
is  heavily  handicapped  by  heredity;  so  much  so,  that  the  sin 
of  our  first  ancestor  may  be  said  to  have  made  all  his  descend- 
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ants  sinners.  This  handicap  would  be  unfair,  if  a  way  of  es- 
cape were  not  provided,  as  it  is  for  every  one.  But  this  very 
handicap  makes  deliverance  from  sin  possible.  The  angels 
were  without  it,  and  one-third  of  them  chose  wrong  in  the 
full  light,  and  by  that  choice  so  fixed  their  characters  that 
a  reversal  of  choice  was  impossible.  There  was  no  salvation 
for  them.  Under  the  influence  of  strong  temptation-  from  one 
of  these  fallen  angels,  enforcing  the  impulse  of  the  flesh,  our 
first  parents  also  chose  wrong.  The  temptation  was  not  an  ex- 
cuse; but  the  consequent  choice  was  less  absolute,  and  a 
reversal  was  possible.  Their  descendants  inherit,  each  gener- 
ation from  the  preceding,  an  abnormally  strong  lower  nature, 
such  that,  when  the  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit 
comes,  as  come  it  surely  must,  and  that  very  early,  even 
before  the  rational  nature  has  fairly  wakened  to  consciousness, 
the  flesh  frequently  carries  the  day,  and  the  child  transgresses 
from  time  to  time.  Because  of  the  stress  of  temptation  both 
within  and  without,  and  the  more  or  less  dormant  or  unde- 
veloped state  of  the  spirit,  one  transgression  does  not  fix  the 
character,  nor  do  even  several  fix  it.  It  is  not  until  from  five 
to  ten  years  or  more  have  passed,  that  repeated  wrong  partial 
choices,  or  transgressions,  seem  to  have  resulted  in  a  controll- 
ing choice,  or  to  have  fixed  the  character.  Before  that  time, 
the  g^ce  of  God  in  answer  to  prayers,  and  the  training  of 
parents  and  others,  may  secure  a  controlling  choice  for  the 
right,  which  is  called  the  new  birth. 

In  fact,  in  Christian  homes  this  is  what  should  be  expected, 
and  is  one  justification  of  infant  baptism.  If  the  little  ones 
are  called  from  this  world  before  the  permanent  choice  is 
made,  it  must  be  made  afterwards.  But  it  is  then  made  under 
no  gjeat  stress  of  temptation,  because  the  lower  nature  is  sleep- 
ing in  the  grave,  and  the  spirit,  in  communion  with  Christ  and 
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good  spirits  in  heaven,  is  led  to  realize  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
as  manifested  so  especially  for  itself  with  other  human  beings, 
and  is  sure  to  choose  the  right.  This  is  not  probation,  for  the 
result  is  not  uncertain.  These  little  ones  are  the  lily-blooms  of 
heaven,  and  do  not  need  forgiveness.  They  do  need  a  holy 
choice,  and  the  revelation  of  Christ  secures  this. 

Those  who  have  come  to  years  of  discretion  in  this  world 
do  need  forgiveness,  both  for  acts  of  transgression  and  for 
the  sin  of  character,  which  is  an  abiding  choice,  although  it 
may  have  been  made  only  as  a  result  of  many  minor  evil 
choices  or  transgressions.  Forgiveness  is  a  passing  over,  or 
remitting,  of  punishment,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  allow  it  if 
an  equivalent  substitute  is  not  secured.  That  which  is  substi- 
tuted must  secure  the  end  or  object  of  punishment  in  honor  to 
the  law,  both  by  the  subjects  and  by  the  lawgiver,  for  only  so 
can  the  object  of  govemnnent,  the  good  of  the  subjects,  be 
secured.  It  must  also,  in  order  to  be  seen  to  be  a  substitute, 
be  seen  to  be  connected  with  the  sin,  and  must  have  some  re- 
semblance to  the  punishment  for  which  it  is  substituted. 

I  said  that  punishment  is  essentially  a  manifestation  of  dis- 
approbation by  the  ruler,  causing  distress  or  suffering  to  the 
offender.  If,  now,  the  ruler  voluntarily  suffers  for  the  sinner, 
it  will  manifest  his  disapprobation  as  much  as  anything  else 
could.  It  will  not  be  enough  that  it  is  seen  that  he  suffers  as 
a  consequence  of  sin,  for  his  disapprobation  will  not  be  thereby 
sufficiently  manifest.  The  element  of  z^jluntary  suffering  is 
essential  and  important.  Moreover,  although  the  amount  of 
suffering  is  not  necessarily  equal,  because  of  the  position  of 
the  ruler  and  because  quantity  cannot  be  measured,  trifling 
suffering  on  his  part  will  not  answer  the  need.  It  must  be 
intense,  impressive,  and  as  great  as  can  be  conceived,  in  order 
to  have  unlimited  efficacy.    It  must  resemble  the  punishment. 
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because  that  was  not  arbitrary,  but  so  fitted  to  the  sin  as  to, 
so  far  as  possible,  remedy  the  evil  of  sin  to  the  comrmmity  as 
a  whole. 

One  consequence  of  sin  was  declared  to  be  death, — ^not  phys- 
ical, but  spiritual.  Death  nowhere  means  extermination,  but 
a  ceasing  to  be  able  to  perform  normal  functions.  This  is  the 
only  definition  that  applies  to  all  forms  of  death,  whether  of 
plant,  or  animal,  or  spirit.  The  choice  of  evil  is  such  a  re- 
versal of  the  normal  action  of  a  spirit  that  it  makes  a  wreck  of 
the  spirit.  It  involves  the  suffering  of  remorse,  or  the  biting 
back  of  the  spirit  on  itself.    As  Byron  says, 

"  There  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self-condemned 
He  deals  on  hts  own  soul." 

"No  ear  can  hear,  nor  tongue  can  tell, 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell." 

This  is  a  natural  consequence,  and  can  be  called  a  punish- 
ment only  by  the  ordaining  of  the  Creator.  More  strictly,  as 
I  said  before,  punishment  is  the  manifestation  of  the  disappro- 
bation of  the  ruler.  This  involves  a  sense  of  separation  from 
God.  The  spirit  of  man  being  made  for  union  with  God,  this 
separation,  of  itself,  causes  distress.  How  far  the  resemblance 
was  carried,  we  shall  see  in  considering  the  facts. 

We  have  perhaps  discussed  the  a  priori  side  sufficiently,  and 
are  ready  now  to  consider  the  facts  as  given  in  the  Bible.  We 
have  various  statements:  Peter  says,  "Christ  bore  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree";  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
we  read,  "  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  " ; 
and  Christ  himself  said  that  his  blood  was  shed  for  many  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  that  he  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many;  and  Paul  says  he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.  Re- 
mission of  sins  means  forgiveness,  the  same* word  being  so 
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translated  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  "  Ransc«ii "  is  explained  by 
Peter  as  the  price  paid;  in  this  case,  not  silver  and  gold,  but 
precious  blood.  These  passages,  and  others  like  them,  seem  to 
indicate  that  what  Christ  suifered,  especially  on  the  cross,  was 
chiefly  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  price  paid  to  purchase 
our  freedom  from  punishment  could  not  be  said  to  be  "  to  the 
devil,"  as  has  been  said,  except  by  a  strong  metaphor.  It  was 
the  price  paid  to  justice,  or,  if  we  like  it  better,  a  price  required 
by  the  circumstances,  just  as  we  say  our  country  paid  a  heavy 
price  for  liberty  in  the  Revolution,  and  again  a  heavy  price  for 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  national  government  in  the 
Civil  War ;  so  Christ  paid  the  price  which  the  circumstances 
required,  without  which  he  could  not  secure  the  result,  the 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  and  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  this 
is  the  same  as  saying  it  was  paid  to  justice,  which  the  g^ood 
of  the  community  required. 

The  first  point  to  notice  in  the  facts  is  that  Christ  was  the 
lawgiver.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  prove  his  divinity, — we 
all  accept  it,  but  it  is  necessary  to  note  briefly  his  person.  Some 
have  said  that  he  suffered  in  his  humanity,  and  this  was  made 
worthy  by  its  union  with  deity,  which  did  not  suffer.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  if 
deity,  as  such,  did  not  suffer,  the  suffering  was  not  adequate, 
for  only  the  lawgiver  could  be  a  substitute.  The  Bible  teaches 
that  the  spirit  in  Christ  was  the  divine  Logos,  or  eternal  Son 
of  God,  self-limited  by  union  with  the  body  and  soul  inherited 
from  his  human  parent,  as  other  men  inherit  from  their  pa- 
rents, and  by  this  limitation,  or  kenosis,  made  equivalent  to 
a  human  spirit;  so  that  he  was  a  real  man,  in  all  points  like 
us, — in  consciousness,  knowledge,  experience,  etc.  Yet  the 
spirit,  having  existed  from  eternity,  and  having  a  character 
fixed  in  holiness,  could  not  shake  off  or  lay  aside  this  character ^ 
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even  if  desired,  so  that  he  was  "  non  posse  peccarej"  This  did 
not  destroy  or  diminish  the  reality  or  force  of  his  temptations, 
on  which  the  success  of  his  mission  depended.  A  man  stand- 
ing against  a  wall  may  experience  and  feel  a  push  as  severely 
as  the  man  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  who  is  pushed 
over  by  it.  Christ  felt  the  push  or  impulse  in  the  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  successively,  and  more  or  less  simultaneously,  as 
much  as  any  one  ever  did.  So  he  was  tempted  in  all  the  ways 
we  are,  and  yet  without  sin. 

An  old  divine  says  that  we  are  not  to  blame  if  foul  birds 
fly  over  our  heads,  but  we  are  to  blame  if  they  make  their 
nests  in  our  hair.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  says  these  temp- 
tations made  it  possible  for  him  to  succor  those  who  are  tempt- 
ed, and  it  connects  this  directly  with  the  idea  of  his  being  a 
merciful  and  faithful  high-priest  to  make  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  people.  The  idea  of  propitiation,  as  understood  by 
the  Hebrews,  was  a  covering  of  the  sins,  and  comes  to  the 
same,  as  we  noted  before,  a  way  for  forgiveness  or  overlooking 
of  sins.  The  reality  and  variety  of  the  temptation  proved  not 
only  his  sinlessness,  but  his  real  humanity  and  likeness  to  us, 
and  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Hebrews  the  writer  points  out 
that  it  proves  his  perfect  sympathy  **  touched  with  the  feeling 
of  our  infirmities."  These  temptations,  therefore,  were  neces- 
sary to  the  result,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  counted 
as  a  part  of  suflFering  for  the  remission  of  sins,  although  they 
are  called  his  suflFerings.  The  whole  of  Christ's  life  was  a 
revelation  of  the  Father. 

We  cannot,  as  some  attempt  to  do,  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  human  and  the  divine  in  Christ.  In  him,  as  in  every 
man,  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  are  so  bound  together  that  one 
cannot  act  without  the  others:  the  three  constitute  the  man. 
Even  though  the  body  and  soul,  or  flesh,  strive  against  the 
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spirit,  that  strife  is  within  the  man:  his  actions  are  of  the 
man — the  resultant  of  the  strife.  The  spirit  shares  in  the 
weariness  of  the  body,  and  the  body  is  affected  by  the  anguish 
of  the  spirit.  Therefore,  in  Jesus  Christ,  every  word,  thought, 
act,  and  feeling  was  a  revelation  of  God  in  human  conditions, 
and  every  word,  thought,  act,  and  feeling  was  intensely  and 
truly  human.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  says  that  he  was 
made  perfect  through  sufferings,  and  again  that  he  was  made 
perfect  through  the  things  that  he  suffered,  learning  obedience 
by  them.  These  sufferings  seem  to  have  been  especially  those 
in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  as  strong  crying  and  tears  are 
spoken  of.  This  would  indicate  that  they  were  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to  conflict  between  the  flesh,  which  was  weak,  and  the 
spirit,  which  was  willing.  Christ  was  always  free  {torn  sin, 
but  he  was  not  perfected  until  the  spirit  gained  such  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  flesh  that  there  was  no  longer  any  con- 
flict or  possibility  of  strife.  This  victory  was  perhaps  com- 
pleted in  Gethsemane,  though  possibly  the  finishing  stroke 
was  given  on  the  cross ;  as  the  actual  surrender  of  life  in  the 
case  of  other  martyrs  seems  to  have  some  crowning  effect, 
such  that  makes  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  wait  as  long  as 
other  believers  for  reunion  of  spirit  with  soul  and  body  from 
the  grave,  but  alk>ws  them  to  have  a  first  resurrection  before 
the  millennium,  while  other  believers  are  not  made  perfect 
until  the  troublesome  lower  nature,  which  has  been  put  to 
sleep  in  the  grave,  is  raised  at  the  last  day  to  join  the  spirit, 
which  has  meanwhile  been  gaining  strength  by  enjoying  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  heaven. 

But  this  part  of  Christ's  sufferings  we  only  refer  to  as  throw- 
ing a  little  light  on  those  on  the  cross,  which  the  Bible  seems  to 
make  of  supreme  importance.  Some  minds  are  more  im- 
pressed with  the  physical  aspect  of  his  sufferings,  and  dwell 
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upon  them;  but  there  is  perhaps  danger,  in  so  doing,  of  ob- 
scuring the  real  nature  of  his  greatest  sufferings.  The  phys- 
ical torture  was  no  doubt  intense;  but  thousands  have  been 
crucified,  and  most  of  them  suffered  three  days,  instead  of 
three  hours,  or  six,  as  Jesus  did.  We  may  paint  vividly  his 
distress  of  mand  at  the  cruel  mockings  of  those  be  came  to 
save,  the  desertion  by  his  own  disciples,  the  denial  by  Peter, 
the  betrayal  by  Judas,  etc.  Some  one  has  said,  "  The  Judas  kiss 
is  evermore  the  bitterest  cup  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  church." 
These  were  bitter  indeed;  but  we  have  the  clue  to  something 
far  more  bitter  than  these.  We  are  familiar  with  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  Stroud,  that  Christ  died  with  a  broken  heart. 
Ordinarily  at  death  the  heart  is  nearly  empty  of  blood.  But 
great  grief  causes  a  sudden  filling  of  the  heart  with  bkxMl, 
impeding  its  pulsation;  and  when  the  grief  is  excessive,  the 
heart  bursts  with  the  effort  to  beat,  and  death  ensues,  while 
the  pericardium  is  filled  with  the  accumulated  blood,  which  in 
a  little  while  separates  into  clot  and  serum.  John  emphasizes 
the  appearance  of  the  bk)od  and  water,  both  in  his  Gospel 
and  in  his  First  Epistle,  as  if  it  were  of  special  significance; 
as  indeed  it  was,  for  that  spear-thrust  opened  to  our  view 
the  heart  of  God,  and  that  flood  saves  us. 

Christ  died  of  grief.  What  that  grief  was  he  indicated  by 
his  words,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 
God  could  not  forsake  him,  he  was  God  himself;  and,  al- 
though he  came  forth  from  the  Father  by  his  incarnation  in 
such  a  way  that  he  had  a  separate  consciousness  and  person- 
ality, the  Father  could  not  look  with  displeasure  on  his  be- 
loved Son  at  any  time,  much  less  at  such  a  time.  Yet  the 
words  must  indicate  something  real.  Isaiah  says,  "Your  in- 
iquities have  separated  between  you  and  your  God,  and  your 
sins  have  hid  his  face  from  you."     In  Christ  Jesus  was  no 
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trace  of  sin.  But  his  perfect  infinite  love  toward  man,  man- 
ifested in  sympathy,  led  him  to  so  identify  himself  in  thought 
with  men  that  he  felt  their  sins  as  his  own.  This  is  to  a  less 
degree  manifested  in  a  mother  with  a  criminal  son.  She 
shrinks  from  public  gaze  as  if  herself  a  criminal.  She  actually 
feels  remorse.  The  more  horror  she  feels  for  the  crime,  the 
more  she  realizes  the  abhorrence  of  the  community,  just  so 
much  the  more  she  cowers  from  the  condemning  gaze  of  the 
public.  The  identification  in  feeling  of  one  who  loves,  with  the 
object  of  love,  becomes  more  perfect,  the  more  perfect  the  love. 

At  the  same  time  the  pure  and  holy  nature  of  Christ  realized 
more  perfectly  than  any  other  being  God's  abhorrence  of  sin. 
This  abhorrence  or  hatred  of  sin  is  the  other  side  of  love.  The 
more  a  being  loves,  the  more  he  abhors  that  which  tends  to 
harm  the  object  of  his  love.  Christ  realizing  this,  his  perfect 
sympathy  with  God  as  well  as  with  man  made  him  feel  as  if 
the  wrath  of  God  against  the  sin  of  the  world  were  directed 
against  himself,  as  if  God  had  indeed  forsaken  him.  It  was 
not  a  mere  pageant:  it  was  very  real  to  him^.  The  very  fact 
that  he  had  a  separate  personal  consciousness  made  this  quite 
possible ;  indeed,  made  it  necessary.  The  horror  of  a  man  lost 
in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  when  he  feels  that  his  companions  have 
forsaken  him,  is  but  a  faint  shadow  of  that  horror  of  g^eat 
darkness.  This  woe  was  greater  than  the  physical  frame  could 
bear,  and  his  heart  burst  with  grief.  But  it  was  love  that 
caused  that  grief.  Paul  says  he  was  "  crucified  through  weak- 
ness," which  seems  to  mean  that  he  died  on«  the  cross  through 
weakness.  It  was  the  weakness  of  the  physical  frame,  which 
could  not  endure  the  strain  that  came  upon  it.  It  was  the  lim- 
itations of  humanity. 

Some  object  to  saying  that  he  bore  the  weight  of  the  wrath 
of  God.     The  statement  is  liable  to  misapprehension.     The 
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of  God  was  not  against  him,  but  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
e,  and  therefore  he  felt  its  weight.     But  if  that  spear- 
revealed  to  our  gaze  the  heart  of  God,  with  its  pain  of 
in  the  conflict  between  hatred  of  sin  and  sympathy  with 
iner,  was  that  the  essence  of  the  atonement,  and  did  it 
:e  a  permanent  state  of  the  divine  heart,  and  why  did 
•daily  affect  Jesus  at  that  time?    Because  of  the  reality 
ot  nis  humanity,  Jesus,  like  all  of  us,  realized  the  full  meaning 
of  events  and  facts  in  proportion  to  their  nearness  and  their 
vivid   presentation.     The  probability  of  the  cross   presented 
itself  in  the  third  and  severest  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  the 
certainty  of  it  began  to  cast  its  shadow  over  him  from  the  time 
of  his  transfiguration,  but  its  full  weight  only  came  upon  him 
at  the  supreme  hour,  when  he  was  lifted  up.    The  wickedness 
of  man  never  made  a  more  striking  exhibition  than  at  that 
time.  And  every  circumstance  conspired  to  make  it  impressive, 
and  to  make  him  realize  his  position  as  representative  of  man 
to  God,  and  of  God  to  man.    This  grief  of  mind  was  not  new 
to  the  heart  of  God, — ^before  the  flood  he  was  grieved  at  his 
heart  at  the  sin  of  man,  and  Isaiah  says  that  in  all  the  afllic- 
tions  of  his  people  he  was  afflicted. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  no  past  and  future  with 
God.  Divisions  of  time  like  past  and  future  depend  upon  suc- 
cession of  events.  When  God  alone  existed,  there  was  no 
succession  of  events;  but  as  soon  as  the  existence  of  finite 
things  and  beings  began,  succession  of  events  began ;  and  this, 
being  real,  must  be  real  to  God  himself,  and,  his  sympathy 
being  real,  he  has  always  grieved  with  mankind  in  their  mis- 
ery. This  thought  does  not  conflict  with  our  conception  of 
God's  perfection.  His  blessedness  depends  on  his  character, 
and  cannot  be  affected  by  passing  events.  As  in  the  ocean 
the  storms  that  beat  upon  its  surface  create  tremendous  com- 
Vol.  LXII.     No.  247.     9 
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motion,  and  yet  a  few  hundred  feet  below  there  is  not  a  tremor 
to  disturb  the  unbroken  calm;  so,  though  the  heart  of  God 
grieves  exceedingly  from  sympathy  with  suflFering  man,  his 
blessedness  is  undisturbed,  for  he  sees  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  knows  that  the  result  will  be  supremely  worthy 
and  glorious.  In  one  sense  the  Lamb  was  slain  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  the  cross  was  in  God's  plan  when  he 
created,  and  he  knew  then  the  pain  that  would  come  to  him. 
It  might  seem  as  if  this  pain  of  heart  were  a  mere  consequence 
of  the  sin,  and  as  if  Christ's  supreme  suflFering  were  only  a 
more  complete  revelation  of  this,  intended  to  impress  the  heart 
of  man  an^  secure  reciprocating  love.  But  it  was  this  and 
more  than  this.  The  relation  between  the  divine  suflFerings 
and  the  law  must  be  impressively  set  forth  not  only  for  the 
gaze  of  this  world,  but  of  countless  other  worlds,  which  Paul 
says  are  to  be  kept  from  sin  by  the  tragedy  of  sin  and  salva- 
tion, as  enacted  here.  The  Lord  rejoices  more  over  the  one 
saved  sheep  or  world,  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  that  went 
not  astray,  because  the  saving  of  the  one  means  the  preserving 
of  the  ninety-nine,  and  not  because  one  was  of  more  value 
than  another.  The  slightest  relaxation  of  justice  would  have 
stupendously  disastrous  effects  through  the  whole  universe, 
which  would  also  react  on  this  earth.  The  law  is  the  foun- 
dation of  mercy,  just  as  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark  rested  on  the 
tables  of  the  law. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  see  the  connection  between  Christ's 
suflferings  and  the  law  and  justice.  First,  it  was  the  most 
impressive  possible  honoring  of  the  law  by  the  lawgiver.  He, 
the  lawgiver,  was  made  under  the  law.  Being  in  the  form  of 
God,  he  took  the  form  or  position  of  a  servant,  and  by  his  per- 
fect obedience  honored  the  law.  But  this  was  only  preliminary. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  lawgiver  manifest  his  regard  for  the 
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law  by  suffering  for  it,  publicly  and  intensely,  and  in  a  way 
that  showed  that  he  intended  the  suffering  to  be  a  substitute 
for  the  punishment,  and  not  a  mere  consequence  of  the  evil. 
As  Paul  says,  God  set  forth  Christ  Jesus  to  be  a  propitiation, 
to  show  his  righteousness,  and  that  he  is  just  when  he  justifies 
(Rom.  iii.  25,  26),  The  element  of  voluntariness  is  import- 
ant, as  I  said  before.  This  is  manifested  in  various  ways. 
Jesus  "gave  himself  for  our  sins  "  (Gal.  i.  4)  ;  "  gave  himself 
a  ransom  for  all "  (1  Tim  ii.  6)  ;  "  the  good  shepherd  giveth 
his  life  for  the  sheep."  Christ  voluntarily  went  to  the  cross, 
when  he  might  easily  have  avoided  it  or  escaped.  But  we  may 
carry  the  voluntariness  back  to  the  incarnation:  he  came  for 
the  purpose  of  the  cross.  And  we  may  press  it  still  further 
back:  God  created  man,  knowing  what  it  would  cost  him. 
So  the  voluntary  element  is  manifest  in  the  beginning  and  at 
every  step,  but  chiefly  at  the  cross.  We  may  also  suppose 
that  Jesus  at  this  timie  directed  his  attention  more  intensely 
to  the  situation,  knowing  that  this  would  cause  the  death,  and 
in  order  that  it  might.  His  death  was  truly  voluntary.  The 
intensity  of  his  sufferings  could  not  have  been  more  impress- 
ively set  forth. 

Their  resemblance  to  the  punishment  was  shown  in  various 
ways.  He  was  condemned  as  a  criminal,  and  suffered  what 
is  usually  inflicted  on  criminals.  He  was  "  made  for  us," 
though  this  expression  may  also  have  a  deeper  meaning,  and 
refer  to  his  feeling  as  if  the  sin  of  the  world  were  his  own. 
He  also  was  made  a  curse  for  us,  by  being  nailed  to  the  cursed 
tree.  Spiritual  death  is  the  consequence  and  cultural  penalty 
of  sin.  Physical  death  is  its  type  and  shadow,  and  he  suffered 
physical  death.  The  chief  element  of  punishment  is  the  man- 
ifested disapproval  of  the  ruler.  Christ's  position  seemed  to 
others  as  if  he  were  under  the  manifest  disapproval  of  God. 
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The  bystanders  said,  "  He  trusted  in  God ;  let  him  deliver  him 
now,  if  he  will  have  him."  More  important  than  all,  it  seemed 
to  him  himself  as  if  he  were  forsaken.  In  these  and  other 
ways,  Christ's  suffering  on  the  cross  was  seen  to  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  punishment  of  sinners,  "  set  forth,"  as  Paul  says, 
to  be  "  a  propitiation,"  or  ground  for  forgiveness. 

Because  it  answers  the  purpose  of  punishment  and  has  ad- 
vantagies  besides,  it  perfectly  satisfies  justice;  or,  to  express 
it  another  way,  it  honors  the  law  on  the  si(}e  of  the  lawgiver. 
It  also  secures  honor  to  the  law  on  the  part  of  those  subjects 
who  have  not  sinned.  And  also,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
sinned,  it  does  it  better  than  the  punishment ;  for,  in  the  case 
of  some,  it  leads  themi  to  cease  dishonoring  and  to  begin 
honoring  it,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  others  who  do  not  begin 
to  keep  the  law,  it  at  least  compels  them  to  acknowledge  God's 
justice  and  bow  the  knee  to  the  glory  of  God.  As  all  sin  is  a 
vohmtary  choice,  so  the  turning  from  sin  must  be  a  voluntary' 
choice.  The  one  who  has  chosen  wrong  sees  everything  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  choice,  and  so  of  himself  will  not  choose 
contrary  to  his  previous  choice.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  can 
present  the  case  to  a  man's  heart  so  that  he  can  see  it  in  some 
degree  as  it  is,  and  so  reverse  his  choice.  The  love  of  God  in 
Christ  is  theoretically  the  strongest  possible  motive  to  a  choice 
for  good.  Yet  of  itself,  even  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  enforcing, 
it  is  practically  ineffective.  The  pressure  of  a  motive  for  good 
results  in  harm  if  it  is  not  successful.  This  most  powerful 
motive  is  usually  only  successful  when  Christ  is  presented 
practically  and,  as  we  might  say,  tangibly  by  Christians. 
Christ  must  be  lived  over  again,  and  his  suflFering^  suffered 
over  again  by  his  followers,  to  make  his  sufferings  effective. 
Otherwise,  the  knowledge  of  them  is  a  "  savor  of  death."  The 
reasons  and  modus  of  this  we  need  not  now  discuss. 
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But  one  point  is  yet  to  be  considered.  We  see  how  Christ's 
sufferings  were  a  sufficient  substitute  for  the  punishment  of  all 
sinners  as  far  as  God's  honoring  of  the  law  is  concerned.  If  the 
sinner  does  not  repent  and  begin  to  hcmor  the  law,  the  substi- 
tute avails  nothing  for  him.  If  a  sinner  begins  honoring  the 
law  perfectly,  justice  is  satisfied  for  the  future,  and  the 
substitute  avails  up  to  that  time,  i.e.  for  his  past  dishonoring. 
But  what  is  the  point  of  connection?  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
mere  imputation,  which,  being  contrary  to  fact,  cannot  be  hon- 
est. Adam's  sins  cannot  be  imputed  to  us,  even  on  the  ground 
of  race  connection,  or  federal  headship,  or  similarity  of  char- 
acter. We  can  honestly  be  charged  only  with  conscious  per- 
sonal, free  volitions  against  the  law.  No  more  can  we  be 
honestly  credited  with  what  we  have  not  done. 

The  point  of  connection  lies  in  such  a  real  union  with  Christ 
that  we  can  claim  through  him  to  have  honored  the  law  more 
than  we  have  dishonored  it.  We  often  speak  of  it  as  if  his 
holiness  were  credited  to  us.  This,  may  do  as  a  figure  of 
speech,  but  we  must  not  be  misled  by  it.  If  what  lie  did  is 
attributed  to  us,  then  the  saving  of  the  worid  is  attributed  to 
us,  which  would  be  absurd.  Our  laying  hcAd  of  him  is  an 
approval  of  what  he  did,  and  therefore  an  honoring  of  the 
law.  In  the  sight  of  the  universe,  and  of  God  himself,  our 
ranging  ourselves  on  the  side  of  Christ,  indorsing  what  he  did 
to  honor  the  law,  and  entering  into  sympathy  with  him  so  that 
we  feel  with  him,  and  even  share  his  sufferings,  is  an  honoring 
of  the  law  greater  than  the  dishonoring  for  which  we  are  re- 
sponsible. Therefore  justice  is  satisfied,  not  by  our  worl« 
of  obedience  but  by  our  position,  because  of  what  Christ  did. 
This  attitude,  this  laying  hold  of  Christ,  is  faith.  And  this 
solves  the  puzzle  as  to  justification,  which  is  neither  making 
holy  nor  reckoning  the  unholy  to  be  holy,  both  of  which  vould 
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be  impossible  to  God.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  setting 
a  man  right  with  the  law.  A  sinner  has  dishonored  the  law. 
Nothing  that  he  can  do  will  make  the  fact  not  to  be,  or  even 
to  be  as  if  it  were  not.  But  what  Christ  has  done  makes  it 
possible  for  him,  by  laying  hold  of  Qirist,  i.e.  by  faith,  to 
honor  the  law  more  than  he  dishonored  it;  so  he  is  set  right 
with  the  law,  the  law  is  satisfied,  the  best  good  of  the  commu- 
nity is  satisfied. 

I  said  that  turning  from  sin  is  a  voluntary  choice ;  so  is  faith. 
The  two  go  together,  one  involves  the  other.  Some  people 
say  faith  is  the  gift  of  God.  Neither  the  Bible  nor  reason 
says  so.  The  Bible  says,  "  By  grace  have  ye  been  saved 
through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the  gift  of 
God."  What  is  the  gift?  the  faith?  No;  the  grace  or  the 
salvation  is  the  gift  of  God.  As  Paul  says  elsewhere,  "  The 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life."  Faith  is  the  agency.  It  is  through 
faith,  because  this  is  a  laying  hold  on  Christ,  and  this  justi- 
fies us  or  sets  us  right  with  the  law.  This  is  not  contradicted 
by  Paul's  saying,  "  Christ  was  delivered  up  for  our  trespasses, 
and  was  raised  for  our  justification."  This  seems  to  mean 
that  forgiveness  of  sins  is  made  possible  by  Christ's  suf- 
ferings, but  that,  though  we  are  not  set  right  with  the  law 
except  by  faith,  this  is  only  made  possible  by  his  resurrection ; 
for,  if  he  had  not  risen,  our  faith  would  be  vain.  Faith  is 
union  with  Christ.  But  the  perfect  union  is  best  described  as 
love,  which  has  three  elements :  first,  the  giving  of  ourselves ; 
second,  the  receiving,  meeting,  or  mutual  resting,  we  in  him 
and  he  in  us,  for  love  is  not  perfect  unless  it  is  reciprocated; 
and  third,  the  experience  of  satisfaction.  This  alone  is  per- 
fect union,  and  by  this  Christ's  sufferings  are  made  available 
for  us,  for  this  includes  faith.  We  have  thus  the  whole  scheme 
before  us, — complex  in  the  many  elements  involved,  but  sim- 
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pie  in  the  whole,  for  love  is  the  key  to  the  whole,  and  is  the 
waq)  and  woof  of  the  whole  fabric.  The  law  is  love;  the 
lawgiver  "is  love";  Christ  died  through  love;  we  are  saved 
by  love,  God's  love  and  our  love,  and  yet  justice  is  perfectly 
secured,  and  love  is  perfected  in  the  result.  Mercy  and  truth 
are  met  together.  Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each 
other. 

Since  writing  the  above,  two  articles  have  appeared  in  this 
Review  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Merrins,  discussing  negatively  the  ques- 
tion "Did  Jesus  Die  of  a  Broken  Heart?"  The  first  one 
brings  forward  testimony  of  physicians  to  prove  that  a  nor- 
mal healthy  heart  is  never  ruptured  by  stress  of  emotion.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Jesus  had  a  healthy  heart.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  Jesus, 
being  a  perfect  and  ideal  man,  must  have  had  a  perfect  body — 
and  that  it  was  never  weakened  by  sin  or  by  excess  of  any 
kind.  Yet  the  fact  that  he  was  "  a  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief,"  and  that  he  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer, 
may  have  affected  his  health,  and  the  normal  state  of  his  heart, 
so  as  to  have  weakened  it.  We  may  even  go  further  and  as- 
sume, if  it  is  necessary  to  miCet  the  case,  that  he  had  a  heart 
congenitally  weak.  If  it  was  necessary,  as  would  seem  to  be 
the  case,  that  he  should  die  with  a  broken  heart,  and  if  that 
is  the  prerequisite  condition  to  such  a  sequel,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  supposing  such  to  have  been  the  case.  The  writer 
to  the  Hebrews,  adapting  a  passage  from  the  Old  Testament, 
says,  "A  body  didst  thou  prepare  for  me."  He  says  again, 
that  he  took  part  in  human  flesh  and  blood,  in  order  that  he 
might  die.  This  death  was  the  chief  object  of  his  coming  into 
the  world.  And  all  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  life  were 
preparatory  to- that  great  event,  and  such  a  structural  weak- 
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ness  mig^t  well  have  been  a  necessary  condition  of  the  com- 
pleting his  work.  Paul  says,  "He  was  crucified  through 
weakness  "  (2  G>r.  xiii.  14).  Just  what  is  mieant  by  this  state- 
ment we  cannot  be  positive,  but  it  mig^t  well  mean  a  heart 
weakness.  We  may  be  sure  it  was  some  sort  of  physical  weak- 
ness, by  which  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  suflFering  that  came 
upon  him.  The  writer  says,  also,  that  the  symptoms  of  rup- 
ture did  not  occur  at  the  time  it  was  assumed  that  the  rupture 
took  place.  But  there  is  no  need  of  assuming  anything  about 
it.  If  Dr.  Stroud  assumed  that  the  rupture  took  place  at  the 
time  Jesus  cried,  "  Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,"  there  is  no 
need  that  we  should  do  so.  If  the  symptoms  indicate  any 
other  moment,  as  they  evidently  do,  there  is  no  objection  to 
so  understanding  it.  Such  understanding  is  no  evidence 
against  the  supposed  fact  that  Jesus  died  with  a  broken  heart. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  rupture  took  place  just  after  Jesus 
cried,  "  It  is  finished,"  and,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit 
my  spirit." 

In  the  second  article  Dr.  Merrins  tries  to  show  that  the  in- 
cidents that  followed  the  death  do  not  harmlonize  with  the 
theory  of  a  broken  heart,  e.g.  that  there  could  not  be  a  copious 
flow  of  both  blood  and  water,  as  Dr.  Stroud  asserts.  In  case 
of  a  rupture,  he  says,  there  might  be  a  free  flow  of  serum, 
looking  like  water,  but  that  the  dark  clot  would  adhere  to  the 
sides  of  the  heart,  and  would  not  flow  with  the  clear  serum  or 
either  before  or  after  it.  This  hardly  seems  a  serious  objection- 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  suppose  that  the  soldier 
made  a  large  wound,  not  only  by  a  straight  thrust,  but  by 
turning  the  spear  in  the  wound  in  such  a  way  as  to  disengage 
the  clot  so  that  it  would  come  out  with  the  point  of  the  spear, 
either  adhering  to  the  point  or  mingled  with  the  last  of  the 
scrum,  so  as  to  give  in  either  case  the  appearance  of  blood. 
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The  amount  is  not  stated,  but  the  record  seems  to  imply  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  both,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for, 
except  by  a  heart  rupture  some  time  previous.^  Dr.  Merrins 
objects  to  the  "contending  emotions,"  as  being  inconsistent 
with  the  calm  serenity  of  Christ's  submission  to  the  Father's 
will.  There  might  not  have  been  such  a  conflict  of  emotions 
as  described  by  Dr.  Stroud.  But  the  Bible  account  certainly 
implies  intense  agony,  such  as  we  have  attempted  to  analyze. 
We  do  not  need  to  dwell  upon  the  details,  in  order  to  have 
"a  persuasive  appeal  to  the  emotions,"  by  depicting  "heart- 
broken despair,"  and  "  morbid  anguish."  What  was  manifest- 
ed there,  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  infinite  love  in  sympathy,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  overpowering  sense  of  God's  abhorrence 
for  sin,  Christ  not  thinking  it  were  directed  against  himself, 
but,  in  his  perfect  sympathy,  feeling  as  if  it  were  against  him- 
self. 

^That  the  wound   was  large  is  indicated  by  the  proposal  of 
Thomas  to  insert  his  hand. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  STANDARD  OIL.^ 


BY   G.   FREDERICK   WRIGHT. 


The  competitive  system  which  now  prevails  in  the  indus- 
trial world  will  not  be  the  system  in  vogue  in  the  millennium. 
But  the  millennium  has  not  yet  come,  and,  until  it  does,  busi- 
ness must  be  conducted  upon  the  supposition,  based  upon  the 
most  patent  of  all  facts,  that  self-interest  is  still  the  prevailing 
impulse  to  business  activity,  and  that  there  is  the  strongest 
ground  for  distrusting  both  the  motives  and  the  wisdom  of 
one's  competitors.  The  present  competition  of  the  business 
world  is  a  system  of  warfare,  and  is  to  be  justified,  in  the  ex- 
isting condition   of  things,   on  the   same   principle   that   we 

*  Statutes  of  Pennsylvania,  1870  and  1872. 

Report  of  an  Investigation  Relative  to  Trusts,  New  York  Senate, 
1888. 

Report  in  Relation  to  the  Sugar  Trust  and  Standard  Oil  Trust,  by 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  House  of  Representatives,  1889. 

Wealth  against  Commonwealth.  By  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.    1884. 

Pure  Oil  Trust  vs.  Standard  Oil  Company;  being  the  Report  of 
an  Investigation  by  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  com- 
piled from  Private  and  OfBcial  Sources  by  the  Oil  City  Derrick, 
1899-1900. 

Report  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  covering  Census  for 
1900.    Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  By  Gilbert 
Holland  Montague.     New  York:   Harper  and  Brothers.     1903. 

History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  By  Ida  Tarbell.  New 
York:   McClure,  Phillips  and  Company.     1904. 

The  Truth  about  the  Trusts.  By  John  Moody.  New  York:  Moody 
Publishing  Company.    1904. 
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justify  civilized  nations  in  maintaining  their  armies  and  navies 
upon  a  war  footing.  Much  as  one  might  regret  the  evils  of 
war,  he  would  be  not  only  a  poor  patriot,  but  a  poor  Christian, 
who  should  advocate  the  disarming  of  his  own  nation  while 
other  nations  maintained  their  threatening  preparations. 

The  commander  of  an  army  is  not  permitted  to  inquire  too 
closdy  into  the  specific  questions  at  issue  in  ^  war  in  which 
his  nation  is  engaged.  There  are  questions  that  can  be  set- 
tled in  no  other  way  than  by  brute  force,  and  men  equally 
honest  may  be  marshalling  those  forces  upon  opposite  sides. 
Grant  and  Lee,  Rodjestvensky  and  Togo,  may  be  equally 
conscientious  in  maintaining  the  prestige  of  the  nations  which 
they  mutually  represent  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Peace  be- 
tween England  and  France,  and  between  France  and  Germany, 
has  been  secured  by  long-drawn-out  and  terrible  military  cam- 
paigns. The  lamentable  fact  has  been,  and  is,  that  France 
does  not  trust  the  honor  of  English  statesmen,  nor  does  she 
believe  that  Germany  would  be  limited  in  her  ambitions  ex- 
cept by  the  force  of  necessity.  And  this  is  a  condition  of 
things  which  cannot  be  remedied  until  the  hearts  of  men  are 
completely  regenerated,  and  all  have  comfe  to  have  perfect 
confidence  both  in  the  goodness  and  in  the  wisdom  of  those 
whose  interests  are  apparently  antagonistic  to  their  own.  It 
is  idle,  therefore,  to  settle  ethical  questions  of  basiness  on 
any  other  basis  than  that  of  the  existing  conditions  of  im- 
perfection both  in  the  virtue  and  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  of  the  general  distrust  which  arises  from  these  conditions. 

In  the  industrial  world  there  are  two  classes  whose  inter- 
ests are  in  perpetual  conflict,  namely,  the  producing  compet- 
itors, and  the  consumers,  consisting  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  It  is  for  the  apparent  interest  of  the  competing  pro- 
ducers to  secure  as  large  a  profit  as  possible,  and  therefore  it 
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is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
sell  in  the  dearest.  The  safety  of  the*  consumers  lies  in  the 
resultant  of  the  conflict  between  the  competing  producers. 
In  order  to  secure  their  markets,  the  producers  in  competition 
with  each  other  must  reduce  the  cost  of  production  to  as  low  a 
point  as  possible,  and  sell  to  the  consimier  at  so  low  a  margin 
of  profit  that  the  competitor  cannot  undersell  without  destroy- 
ing the  profit.  And  so  the  welfare  of  the  general  public  is 
guaranteed  by  the  operation  of  this  law  of  competition. 

The  ethical  question  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  so  agi- 
tating the  public  mind  pertains  to  the  rightfulness  of  the 
methods  employed  by  competitors  in  keeping  the  field  for 
themselves.  Respecting  this  question,  it  may  be  said,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  that  all  those  methods  of  a  competitor  which  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  expense  of  distribution  are 
legitimate  when  they  inure  to  the  public  good,  however  much 
they  may  interfere  with  the  interests  of  unsuccessful  compet- 
itors. This  principle  can  be  maintained  without  in  any  degree 
minimizing  the  incidental  evils  which  follow  in  the  wake  of 
every  successful  effort  to  lower  the  price  of  any  commodity 
which  is  in  general  use. 

In  traveling  over  our  country,  one  can  but  be  saddened  at 
heart  by  the  sight  of  the  thousands  of  country  taverns  and 
hostelries  which  have  been  rendered  valueless  by  the  intro- 
duction of  cheaper  steam  transportation,  and  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  spinning-wheels,  small  shoemakers'  shops,  grist- 
mills, cloth  factories,  and  iron  foundries  which  have  been 
rendered  unprofitable  by  the  great  organizations  of  capital 
which  now  absorb  these  industries.  But  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  people  are  subserved  by  this  elimination  of  the  small 
competitor,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  blame  the  "captains 
of  industry "  through  whose  agency  these  changes   for  the 
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general  good  have  been  brought  about,  however  disastrous 
they  may  have  been  to  the  unsuccessful  competitor.  At  the 
present  time,  the  business  of  the  world  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  can  be  carried 
on  only  through  these  great  organizations  of  capital.  No  one 
can  think  of  society's  going  back  to  the  stagecoach,  the  spin- 
ning-wheel, the  handloont,  and  the  wheelbarrow  as  agencies 
for  the  general  production  and  distribution  of  the  world's  ma- 
terial necessities. 

In  considering  the  ethical  merits  of  competition,  we  put 
aside,  as  not  germane  to  the  question,  all  those  schemes  of 
stockgambling  which  are  concerned  with  manipulating  prices 
without  regard  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  limit  ourselves 
to  that  field  of  legitimate  competition  in  the  great  work  of 
actually  reducing  to  its  lowest  limits  the  cost  of  production 
and  distribution  which  furnishes  the  consumer  with  the  ne- 
cessities or  luxuries  of  life  at  the  cheapest  reasonable  rates; 
and,  instead  of  discussing  further  this  question  in  general,  we 
shall  find  it  profitable  to  single  out  a  special  industry,  and 
study  its  growth  and  development  in  detail,  whereby  to  illus- 
trate the  manner  in  which  the  interests  of  the  general  public 
are  served  by  the  successful  agents  of  a  great  competitive  in- 
dustry. For  this  purpose  we  choose  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, against  whose  methods  so  much  has  been  said  of  late, 
and  whose  organizers  and  managers  have  been  most  freely 
denounced  by  a  certain  class  of  ethical  writers.  The  benefi- 
cent work  which  has  been  accomplished  by  this  Company 
cannot  be  understood  without  entering  somewhat  in  detail 
into  the  history  of  the  industry. 

The  discovery  of  petioleum  in  quantities  making  it  oi  com- 
mercial value  was  made,  in  1850,  at  TitusviHe  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  celebrated  Drake  well  produced  from 
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twelve  to  twenty  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day.  But  the  oil  dis- 
trict was  then  thirty  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  ten  years,  5,560  wells  were  drilled,  of  which 
4,374  produced  no  oil.  In  1860,  five  hundred  teams,  besides 
one  hundred  flatboats  and  barges,  were  employed  to  get  the 
oil  to  market.  In  April,  1861,  the  first  flowing  well  was 
struck,  which  produced  four  thousand  barrels  per  day,  and 
soon  after  another  flowing  three  thousand  barrels  per  day. 
The  difficulty  of  handling  this  oil  reduced  the  price  at  the 
wells  from  twenty  dollars  a  barrel  to  two  dollars  a  barrel,  and 
eventually,  at  the  beginning  of  1862,  to  ten  cents  a  barrel.  It 
then  cost  $7.45  to  transport  a  barrel  of  oil  to  New  York  Qty, 
and  $2.25  to  get  it  to  the  nearest  railroad  station.  This  cheap- 
ness of  oil  at  the  wells  greatly  checked  production  for  two 
or  three  years,  until  more  satisfactory  means  of  securing,  re- 
fining, and  distributing  it  could  be  provided.  These  nneans 
were  obtained  through  the  building  of  new  railroads,  and 
the  introduction  of  pipe  lines  for  pumping  it  to  the  railroad 
stations,  so  that,  in  1864,  crude  oil  sold  as  high  as  fourteen 
dollars  a  barrel.  A  single  flowing  well,  struck  that  year,  pro- 
ducing three  hundred  barrels  a  day,  led  to  the  selling  of  a 
small  lot  of  land  for  one  million  dollars.  In  that  year  four 
thousand  teams  and  one  thousand  boats  were  employed  in 
transporting  the  oil  and  supplies,  and  one  million  barrels  were 
required  to  accommodate  the  trade.  In  1865,  oil  was  ten  dol- 
lars a  barrel  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  five  dollars  a 
barrel  at  the  close. 

At  that  time  I  was  at  Pit  Hole  City,  where  a  flowing  well 
had  recently  been  struck,  furnishing  fifteen  hundred  barrels 
per  day.  Much  of  the  oil  was  running  to  waste,  and  the  cost 
of  hauling  it  by  teams  to  Titusville  or  to  Oil  City  was  the 
larger  part  of  the  price  for  which  it  would  sell  at  those  points. 
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Five  pipe  lines  soon  after  centered  at  Pit  Hole  to  compete  for 
the  business  where  only  one  was  called  for.     Fifteen  years 
later  I  drove  over  this  ground,  and  there  was  not  a  building 
in  sight,  and  the  whole  country  was  devoted  to  grazing  and 
the  raising  of  buckwheat.   In  1865  it  cost  $5.55  to  transport  a 
barrel  of  oil  to  New  York  City,  whereas  the  present  price 
from  any  part  of  the  oil  region  of  Western  Pennsylvania  is 
only  50  cents.    In  1866  the  loss  of  oil  by  fire  amounted  to  sev- 
enty thousand  barrels,  and  has  been  much  greater  during  many 
years  since.  It  is  a  most  hazardous  article  to  store  and  handle. 
From  this  brief  statement  of  facts  it  can  be  easily  seen  why 
the  oil  trade  was  characterized  by  enormous  fluctuations,  and 
by  immense  profits  and  immense  losses  to  both  the  produc- 
ers and  distributers,  and  the  general  public  was  paying  a  very 
high  price  for  the  commodity  which  it  consumed.     Gambling 
in  the  oil  stocks  was  universal,  and  the  results  were  most  ruin- 
ous.   At  the  close  of  this  period  there  were  as  many  as  two 
hundred  and  fifty  refineries  in  existence,  but  so  poorly  were 
many  of  these  located  with  reference  to  distribution,  and  so 
uneconomically  managed,  that  shortly  afterwards  nearly  all 
of  them  failed.     In  large  part,  however,  these  failures  were 
brought  about  through  the  cheapening  of  transportation,  which 
was  secured  by  the  organization  of  companies  which  com- 
manded a  larger  amount  of  capital,  and  were  enabled  to  obtain 
wholesale  rates  on  transportation  by  railroad,  and  to  make 
more  systematic  use  of  the  pipe  lines.     Various  efforts  were 
made,  through  combinations,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  oil.    But 
the  price  both  of  crude  and  refined  oil  continued  to  decline. 
In  1870  the  price  of  crude  oil  per  barrel  was  $3.90,  and  of  re- 
fined oil  26  cents  per  gallon.    Ten  years  later,  crude  oil  was 
98  cents  a  barrel,  and  refined  oil  9  cents  a  gallon.     In  1898 
crude  oil  was  91  cents  a  barrel,  and  refined  oil  6>5  cents  a  gal- 
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Ion,  and  it  has  continued  at  about  this  rate  to  the  present  day. 

Among  the  companies  having  the  largest  capital  in  1870 
was  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  which  was 
organized  by  the  combination  of  two  or  three  companies,  and 
entered  upon  its  career  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000.  At 
that  time  it  refined  sixteen  thousand  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  which 
was  4  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  the  country.  Seven 
years  later  it  was  refining  95  per  cent  of  the  oil  of  the  country. 
In  1904  it  controlled  only  84  per  cent  of  the  domestic  trade, 
and  90  per  cent  of  the  export  trade.  The  ethics  of  Standard 
Oil  is  to  be  judged  from  the  methods  employed  in  securing 
this  immense  percentage  of  the  business. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  To  what  advantages  or  favors 
or  methods  of  management  do  you  ascribe  chiefly  the  success 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,"  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  yn- 
der  oath,  made  the  following  reply : — 

"  I  ascribe  the  success  of  the  Standard  to  its  consistent  pol- 
icy to  make  the  volume  of  its  business  large  through  the  merits 
and  cheapness  of  its  products.  It  has  spared  no  expense  in 
finding,  securing,  and  utilizing  the  best  and  cheapest  methods 
of  manufacture.  It  has  sought  for  the  best  superintendents 
and  workmen  and  paid  the  best  wages.  It  has  not  hesitated 
to  sacrifice  old  machinery  and  old  plants  for  new  and  better 
ones.  It  has  placed  its  manufactories  at  the  points  where  they 
could  supply  markets  at  the  least  expense.  It  has  not  only 
sought  markets  for  its  principal  products,  but  for  all  possiUe 
by-products,  sparing  no  expense  in  introducing  them  to  the 
public.  It  has  not  hesitated  to  invest  millions  of  dollars  in 
methods  for  cheapening  the  gathering  and  distribution  of  oils, 
by  pipe  lines,  special  cars,  tank  steamers,  and  tank  wagons. 
It  has  erected  tank  stations  at  every  ini|^rtant  railroad  staticMi 
to  cheapen  the  storage  and  delivery  of  its  products.     It  has 
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spared  no  expense  in  forcing  its  product  into  the  market  of 
the  world  among  people  civilized  and  uncivilized.  It  has  had 
faith  in  American  oil,  and  has  brought  together  millions  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  what  it  is,  and  holding  its 
markets  against  the  competition  of  Russia  and  all  the  many 
coimtries  which  are  producers  of  oil  and  competitors  against 
American  oil." 

By  way  of  comment,  we  may  say  with  confidence,  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  public  has  been  greatly  benefited 
by  the  success  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  both  in  improving 
the  quality  of  the  marketable  product  and  in  bringing  the  price 
down  to  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit.  Any  one  who  re- 
members' the  quality  of  oil  furnished  between  1860  and  1870 
so  as  to  contrast  it  with  that  furnished  at  the  present  time  can- 
not well  fail  to  appreciate  the  service  which  has  been  rendered 
by  the  larger  companies  in  furnishing  an  oil  of  high  standard, 
so  that  the  busy  housewife  who  uses  it  mlay  have  no  fear  of 
an  explosion  from  using  a  poorly  refined  product;  while  the 
statistics  prepared  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  for  the  Congressional 
Industrial  Commission  of  1900,  show  that  from  1866  to  that 
time  there  had  been  a  very  steady  decline  not  only  in  the  price 
of  the  refined  oil,  but  in  the  margin  which  separates  the  price 
of  the  refined  from  that  of  the  crude  oil.  Though  it  is  main- 
tained by  some  that  the  reduction  of  this  margin  is  not  "  com- 
mensurate with  the  improvements  in  the  process  of  refining," 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  margin  can  be  much  reduced  and 
have  any  profit  remain  at  all. 

The  facts  concerning  the  margin  of  profit  at  which  oil  is 
produced  are  no  less  surprising  than  instructive.  These  profits 
may  be  arrived  at  approximately  from  the  size  of  the  divi- 
dends which  have  been  distributed  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  for  the  last  twenty  years.  From  the 
Vol.  LXII.     No.  247.     10 
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most  reliable  statistics  it  appears  that  since  1881  the  dividends 
have  amounted  to  a  little  over  twenty  per  cent  on  the  capital 
stock,  which  is  a  little  more  than  $100,000,000.  In  round  num- 
bers, therefore,  the  dividends  have  been  $20,000,000  per  year. 
But  when  one  considers  the  amount  of  business  transacted, 
the  margin  of  profit  is  small.  In  round  numbers,  eighty  mill- 
ion barrels  of  crude  oil  have  been  annually  produced,  collected, 
refined,  distributed,  and  sold  with  a  narrow  margin  of  half  a 
cent  profit  upon  all  the  products  of  each  gallon,  whereas  the 
retailers  who  handle  this  commodity  have  rarely  made  less  than 
two  cents  per  gallon,  and  usually  have  made  from  three  to  four 
cents  per  gallon.  If  the  price  to  the  retailers  had  been  cut  by 
one-half,  or  even  three-fourths,  the  profit,  it  would  probably 
have  made  no  diflFerence  in  the  price  which  the  consumer 
would  have  paid,  so  that  the  Company  has  really  gone  about 
as  far  as  is  possible  in  the  way  of  serving  the  general  public  in 
lowering  the  selling  price  of  its  product. 

The  eflFect  upon  competitors  is  to  drive  out  of  business  all 
who  cannot  carry  it  on  upon  a  sufliciently  large  scale  to  be 
supported  by  this  small  margin  of  profit.  Such  are  unfortu- 
nate, certainly,  but  their  misfortune  should  not  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  more  successful  producer,  who,  by  the  mag^- 
tude  of  his  operations,  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  of  the  means 
and  centers  of  distribution,  and  the  skillfulness  of  his  organi- 
zation, whereby  waste  of  every  sort  is  avoided,  is  able  to  make 
a  small  profit  while  keeping  the  price  to  the  consumer  but  lit- 
tle above  the  actual  cost. 

A  careful  study  of  the  means  by  which  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  secured  this  double  end  of  furnishing  to  the  con- 
sumers an  important  product  at  a  very  low  price  and  at  the 
same  time  making  a  large  aggregate  profit  to  itself  will  show 
that,  in  the  main,  the  means  employed  are  the  only  ones  possi- 
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ble  in  the  service  of  the  public  good,  and  such  as  are  fully 
justified  by  all  the  ethical  principles  upon  which  the  system 
of  competition  is  permitted  to  work  out  its  beneficial  results. 

1st.  An  economical  factor  in  the  problem  which  is  little 
appreciated  by  the  general  public,  is  found  in  the  skillful  selec- 
tion of  points  most  convenient  for  the  collection  of  the  crude 
oil  and  the  distribution  of  the  refined.  With  the  means  of 
communication  available  in  the  early  days  of  the  oil  industry, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  combined  the  greatest  number  of  facilities 
for  such  collection  and  distribution.  From  this  point  com- 
peting railroads  ran  both  east  and  west,  while  through  the 
larger  part  of  the  year  water  communication  was  open  both 
to  New  York  and  Chicago. 

2d.  One  of  the  leading  advantages  arising  from  the  choice 
of  such  a  center  existed  in  the  cheapness  of  transportation  to 
distant  pcwnts  secured  by  competing  railroads  and  waterways. 
If  the  railroads  obtained  any  of  the  business  of  transporting 
oil  between  Cleveland  and  New  York,  they  must  do  it  at  rates 
closely  approaching  those  which  were  offered  by  the  water- 
ways. Not  only  was  it  perfectly  fair  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  at  Cleveland  should  take  advantage  of  these  rates, 
but  in  the  service  of  the  public  good  they  were  bound  to  do  it, 
while  the  railroads  were  justified  in  hauling  the  product  as 
through  freight  at  cheaper  rates  than  they  could  make  for 
shorter  hauls  of  way  freight.  If  they  had  put  up  their  through 
freights  to  match  their  way  freights,  they  would  have  lost 
the  traffic,  and  deprived  themselves  of  the  relatively  small 
profits  derived  therefrom,  and  to  that  extent  burdened  them- 
selves with  the  duty  of  making  their  whole  earnings  from 
the  way  freight,  which  would  add  still  more  to  the  expenses 
of  all  the  industries  of  the  interior  towns. 

3d.     By  furnishing  a  large  amount  of  freight  regularly,  the 
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actual  cost  of  transportation  was  greatly  reduced,  and  it  was 
but  fair  that  the  organization  which  secured  this  should  de- 
rive advantage  from  it.  For  example,  in  1875  the  questicm 
came  up  whether  or  not  the  Standard  Oil  Company  could  con- 
tinue to  do  its  business  at  Qeveland.  Whether  it  could  aflford 
to  do  so  or  not  depended  upon  the  rates  which  it  could  make 
with  the  Lake  Shore  Railway  for  carrjring  its  products  into 
the  Northwest.  Water  communication  was  open  to  Toledo, 
Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Chicago.  With  their  facilities  for 
doing  a  large  business,  they  could  meet  the  markets  at  these 
distributing  points  cheaper  by  water  communication  than  by 
the  existing  tariff  by  railroad.  Besides,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  had,  at  the  expense  of  $100,000,  furnished  terminal 
facilities,  and  through  the  use  of  tank  cars  diminished  the 
expense  of  loading  and  unloading,  and  by  building  receiving 
tanks  at  appropriate  places  had  diminished  the  risk  from  fire, 
both  of  which  were  important  elements  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. Furthermore,  the  Company  engaged  to  furnish  as 
high  as  450,000  barrels  per  year  as  freight,  and  actually  did 
furnish  as  high  as  742,000  barrels  per  year,  or  2,000  barrels 
a  day.  These  facts  were  urged  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
in  justification  of  the  asking  for  lower  freight  rates  than  were 
given  to  the  smaller  refineries. 

The  legality  of  the  action  of  the  railroad  in  granting  this 
request  came  before  the  District  Court  of  Ohio,  in  the  March 
term  of  1884,  in  an  action  of  Scofield,  Shurmer,  and  Teagle 
vs.  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company, 
which  had  been  making  the  discrimination.  The  court,  after 
stating  the  facts,  and  commenting  upon  the  important  and  dif- 
ficult questions  existing  in  the  case,  reserved  it  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  decision,  stating,  as  lis  own  opinion,  that  **  the  evi- 
dence does  not  establish  the  fact  whether  or  not  all  the  various 
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advantages  claimed  as  secured  to  defendant  by  its  contract 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  are  the  equivalent  for  the  dis- 
crimination made  to  it  in  freights."  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  decided  against  the  Railroad  Company.  Whereupon 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court ;  but 
the  case  was  settled  before  reaching  that  cotut,  and  a  sum  was 
paid  by  the  railroad  to  the  plaintiflfe.  But  the  inherent  justice 
of  the  demands  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  became  evident 
when  subsequently  it  accomplished  its  ends  by  removing  its 
refineries  to  a  more  satisfactory  distributing  point  for  the  West, 
at  Whiting,  Ind.,  near  Chicago;  thereby  depriving  the  railroad 
of  the  profits  upon  an  immense  business  which  it  had  obtained 
by  giving  wholesale  rates. 

A  still  clearer  illustration  of  the  justice  of  carrying  large 
quantities  of  freight  at  less  rates  than  smaller  quantities  is  found 
in  case  of  shipments  from  Qeveland  to  New  York  in  1872, 
when  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  furnishing  sixty  car- 
loads of  oil  a  day,  which  could  be  moved  in  solid  trains  by  one 
engine  and  by  one  crew,  and,  being  free  from  the  necessity  of 
stopping  upon  the  way,  could,  by  the  saving  of  time,  and  of 
the  use  of  capital  invested  in  cars  and  tracks,  and  of  wages 
paid  to  employees,  be  transported  at  about  one-third  the  actual 
cost  involved  in  slower  trains,  compelled  to  pick  up  carloads 
on  the  way.  The  organization  which  can  secure  such  an  econ- 
omy as  this  is  conferring  a  benefit  both  upon  the  railroads  and 
upon  the  general  public,  as  well  as  upon  itself. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  observed  that  much  of  the 
legislation  of  recent  times  relating  to  railroad  rates  is  not 
based  on  any  infallible  principle  of  justice,  but  upon  ignorance 
of  the  factors  entering  into  the  establishment  of  such  rates. 
The  celebrated  long-haul-and-short-haul  clause  inserted  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887  is  not  capable  of  invariable 
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application  consistent  with  justice,  and  hence  its  enforcement 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners.  In  the  transpor- 
tation of  freight,  as  in  other  matters,  oftentimes,  "  the  longest 
way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home."  For  example,  all  the 
freight  and  express  packages  sent  irom  a  distance  to  the  sub- 
urbs of  Boston  first  go  to  Boston  on  through  trains,  and  then 
are  sent  back  to  their  destination  on  way  trains.  In  cases  of 
which  we  were  cognizant  forty  years  ago,  such  freight  was 
sometimes  sent  back  two  bimdred  miles,  and  it  was  more 
economical  for  the  railroad  to  do  so  than  for  it  to  stop  its 
various  through  trains,  as  they  passed  this  point,  to  leave  their 
separate  consignments.  Our  great  commercial  centers  serve 
a  most  important  economical  purpose  in  the  facilities  they 
afford  for  distribution ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  why  they  have  be- 
come great  commercial  centers.  Those  who  do  not  live  at  these 
centers  labor  under  certain  natural  disadvantages  which  can- 
not be  overcome,  except  by  man-made  laws,  which  work 
injustice  to  the  general  public. 

A  study  of  the  evidence  upon  this  point  will  amply  justify 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  that  the  discriminations 
which  he  has  received  from  the  transportation  lines  have  been 
amply  paid  for,  and  that  equal  discriminations  were  open  to 
anybody  else  who  should  select  equally  favorable  points  of 
distribution,  and  carry  on  a  business  of  the  same  magnitude. 

Much,  however,  has  been  said  about  the^  injustice  of  the 
system  of  "rebates"  which  was  in  vog^  between  1872  and 
1882.  The  essential  evil  of  this  system  consisted  in  its  secrecy. 
A  regular  tariflE  rate  was  published  by  the  railroads,  and  then 
a  discount  was  made  to  various  shippers,  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  business,  the  extent  of  competition  from  other 
lines,  and  the  urgency  of  their  demands.  But  this  was  a  sys- 
tem introduced  by  the  railroads  themselves,  so  that  any  one 
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who  did  business  with  them  had  to  make  a  special  bargain. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company,  by  virtue  of  the  location  of  its 
refineries  and  the  amount  of  business  which  .it  did,  had  those 
great  advantages  in  driving  a  bargain  which  have  already  been 
indicated. 

But  the  competition  between  railroads  was  so  fierce  that 
for  a  while  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  was  carrying 
oil  for  a  rival  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  eight  cents 
less  than  nothing,  that  is,  they  paid  the  Empire  Transporta- 
tion Company  eight  cents  for  the  privilege  of  hauling  their 
oil  from  Western  Pennsylvania  to  New  York  Gty.  The  re- 
sult of  this  "  cutthroat "  competition  was  likely  to  be  so  ruin- 
ous that  the  railroads  entered  into  a  pooling  arrangement,  by 
which  uniform  rates  for  transportation  were  to  be  maintained, 
and  each  railroad  was  to  have  a  certain  percentage  of  the  oil 
traffic,  agreed  upon  between  themselves.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company,  being  the  principal  shipper,  was  made  "  the  evener," 
as  it  was  called,  in  this  arrangement,  that  is,  this  company  was 
to  see  to  it  that  this  freight  was  distributed  in  such  propor- 
tions to  the  various  railroads  that  these  percentages  should  be 
maintained.  In  consideration  of  this  service  it  received  a  small 
rebate.  But  this  amounted  to  no  more  than  would  have  been 
paid  to  agents  who  had  secured  a  certain  amount  of  business 
for  the  roads. 

One  of  the  instances,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  which  on  the  face  seemed  least  defensible,  was  a 
rebate  of  twenty-two  and  one-half  cents  a  barrel,  paid  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  in  1879  to  tlie  American  Trans- 
fer Company  (which  was  an  adjunct  of  the  Standard  Oil 
CcMnpany),  on  oil  that  was  shipped  by  other  parties.  This, 
however,  is  explained  as  being  not  a  rebate,  but  a  sum  paid, 
out  of  the  total  freight  rate,  to  the  Transfer  Company,  "  for 
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the  service  of  gathering  the  oil  and  bringing  it  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  rather  than  to  some  other  transporting  line." 

Another  case  is  that  of  cril  shipped  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  partly 
by  pipe  line  and  partly  by  railroad,  in  which  case  for  a  short 
time  an  agent  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  made  a  bargain 
with  the  railroad  that  it  should  pay  to  him  a  rebate  of  fifteen 
cents  a  barrel  not  only  on  his  own  oil,  but  on  that  of  a  com- 
petitor who  was  shipping  over  the  same  line.  Much  is  made 
of  this  case;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  as  soon  as  the  counsel 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  learned  of  the  arrangement,  and 
before  any  legal  steps  were  entered  upon,  he  cancelled  the 
bargain,  and  ordered  the  agent  to  refund  all  such  money  as 
had  been  received  by  it  from  the  competing  party. 

Much  is  also  said  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  be- 
cause the  trust  formed  in  1882,  which  practically  combined 
fourteen  companies  into  one,  which  were  operated  under  the 
name  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  was  declared  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  ten  years  later  to  be  contrary  to  law,  when  the 
trust  was  formally  dissolved.  It  was  maintained,  therefore, 
that  during  these  ten  years  the  persons  operating  this  trust 
were  law-breakers.  Such  a  charge,  however,  overlooks  the 
very  obvious  fact,  that  the  application  of  a  statute  to  a  partic- 
ular course  of  conduct  is  not  certain  until  it  has  been  passed 
upon  by  the  courts. 

The  statutes  drawn  to  prevent  monopoly  and  restraint  of 
trade  employ  language  which  is  so  ill  defined  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  what  it  means.  The  word  "  trust,"  for  example,  is  so 
indefinite  in  its  meaning  that  one  cannot  tell  what  combination 
may  properly  be  included  under  the  name.  According  to 
William  J.  Bryan,  in  one  of  his  recent  utterances,  a  trust  is 
"  a  corporation  which  controls  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
product  or  supply  of  a  given  article  not  patented,  to  be  able 
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to  suspend  the  law  of  c(Mnpetition,  and  absolutely  or  approx- 
imately control  the  price  of  such  an  article."  The  so-called 
Valentine  law  of  Ohio  defines  a  trust  as  follows: — 

"A  trust  is  a  comUnation  of  capital,  slcill,  or  acts  by  two 
or  more  persons,  or  of  any  two  or  more  of  them,  for  either, 
any,  or  all  of  the  following  purposes : — 

"  1st.  To  create  or  carry  out  restrictions  in  trade  or  com- 
merce. 

"  2d.  To  limit  or  reduce  the  production  or  increase  or  re- 
duce the  price  of  merchandise  or  any  commodity. 

"  3d.  To  prevent  competition  in  manufacturing,  making, 
transportation,  sale,  or  purchase  of  merchandise,  product,  or 
any  commodity. 

"  4th,    To  fix  at  any  standard  or  figure,  whereby  its  price 

to  the  public  or  consumer  shall  be  in  any  mariner  controlled  or 

'established,  any  article  or  commodity  of  merchandise,  produce, 

or  commerce  intended  for  sale,  barter,  use,  or  consumption  in 

this  State. 

"  5th.  To  make  or  enter  into  or  execute  or  carry  out  any 
contracts,  obligations,  or  agreements  of  any  kind  or  descrip- 
tion, by  which  they  shall  bind  or  have  bound  themselves  not  to 
sell,  dispose  of,  or  transport  any  article  or  any  commodity  or 
any  article  of  trade,  use,  merchandise,  commerce,  or  consump- 
tion below  a  common  standard  figure  or  fixed  value,  or  by  which 
they  shall  agree  in  any  manner  to  keep  the  price  of  such  article, 
commodity,  or  transportation  at  a  fixed  or  graduated  figure,  or 
by  which  they  shall  in  any  manner  establish  or  settle  the  price 
of  any  article,  commodity,  or  transportation  between  them,  or 
themselves  and  others,  so  as  to  directly  or  indirectly  preclude 
a  free  and  unrestricted  competition  among  themselves,  or  any 
purchasers  or  consumers  in  the  sale  or  transportation  of  any 
such  article  or  commodity,  or  by  which  they  shall  agree  to  pool, 
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combine,  or  directly  or  indirectly  unite  any  interests  that  they 
may  have  connected  with  the  sale  or  transportation  of  any 
such  article  or  commodity,  that  its  price  might  in  any  manner 
be  affected.  Every  such  trust  as  is  defined  herein  is  declared 
to  be  unlawful,  against  public  policy,  and  void." 

From  these  definitions  it  will  appear  that  it  may  always  be 
a  question  whether  a  corporation  is  large  enough  to  escape 
from  competition.  If  every  business  is  a  monopoly,  which, 
by  reason  of  its  great  volimie  or  of  the  skill  of  its  managers, 
is  able  to  secure  advantages  over  competitors,  scarcely  anybody 
can  escape  condemnation.  Two  boarding-house  keepers,  for 
example,  one  of  whom  caters  to  fifteen  and  the  other  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  stand  on  very  unequal  terms  in  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  and  the  practice  of  a  large  number  of  eccMi- 
omies  upon  which  the  profits  depend.  The  man  who  ships 
strawberries  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York  must  pay  as  much 
for  one  hundred  and  forty  crates  as  for  two  hundred  and 
forty,  since  it  costs  the  railroad  no  more  to  haul  a  car  full  than 
it  does  a  car  two-thirds  full.  The  man  who  can  so  organize 
his  business  that  he  can  fill  a  car  every  day  can  undersell  the 
man  who  is  not  able  to  fill  the  car  more  than  two-thirds  full. 
And  so  through  the  whole  list  of  business  transactions  which 
are  carried  on  in  varying  degrees  of  volume. 

According  to  this  definition,  also,  every  labor  organiza- 
tion attemj)ting  to  fix  the  minimum  rate  of  wages,  and  every 
medical  society  endeavoring  to  fix  the  rate  of  charges  for  prcn 
fessional  visits,  and  every  organization  or  combination  de- 
signed to  prevent  "cutthroat"  competition,  is  a  monopoly 
acting  contrary  to  public  good.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
condemnation  of  such  organizations  is  not  clearly  in  the  Deca- 
logue, but  only  there  constructively,  through  a  long  line  of 
argument  relating  to  modem  conditions  of  business.    To  test 
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the  constitutionality  of  the  application  of  a  particular  law  to 
a  great  business  enterprise  is  not  to  become  a  law-breaker,  but 
to  become  a  law-maker  by  establishing  a  precedent  whereby 
to  determine  what  the  law  really  is. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  or  can  be  beyond  the  reach  of  competition. 
The  commodity  which  it  furnishes  is  by  no  means  the  only 
one  providing  heat  and  light.  It  has  to  compete  with  wood, 
gas,  coal,  and  the  water  power  of  Niagara  and  of  all  the  cata- 
racts in  the  world  by  which  electricity  is  being  generated  and 
distributed  to  an  increasing  extent.  It  has  to  compete  with 
other  large  organizations  controlling  the  same  product.  At 
the  present  time  the  percentage  of  business  controlled  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  is  considerably  less  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  Its  chief  rival,  the  Pure  Oil  Company,  has  a  cap- 
ital of  $10,000,000,  and  an  independent  pipe  line  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coast.  In  its  foreign  trade  it  is  in  competition  with  the  oil 
interests  of  Russia,  which  are  greater  than  those  of  America, 
and  are  owned  by  the  Rothschilds  and  the  Nobel  Brothers, 
cither  of  whom  is  amply  able  to  compete  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  and,  since  there  is  no  tariff  upon  oil,  to  send  it 
into  the  American  market  if  the  price  is  unreasonably  high. 
Furthermore,  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  in  reducing 
the  selling  price  to  consimiers  is  the  latent  competition  of 
probable  or  possible  competitors.  If  profits  are  unreasonably 
large,  competing  capital  will  enter  the  business,  and  it  is  more 
profitable  to  keep  prices  at  so  low  a  rate  that  capital  will  not 
be  tempted  to  compete  than  it  is  to  meet  the  competition  after 
it  has  once  been  started.  This  the  men  who  are  sagacious 
enough  to  build  up  so  g^eat  an  industry  are  surely  able  to  see. 

The  general  fear  of  trusts  is  of  so  vague  a  sort  and  so 
difficult  to  justify  from  the  facts  of  the  case  that  ethical  writ- 
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ers,  in  giving  instruction  to  the  conunon  people,  need  to  be 
very  cautious  about  laying  down  as  first  principles  conclus- 
ions which  are  only  reached  by  long-drawn-out  reasoning 
from  doubtful  premises.  For  example,  the  capital  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  is  reckoned  at  $110,000,000;  whereas 
the  foiu*  hundred  and  forty  large  industrial  franchise  and  trans- 
portation trusts  of  an  important  and  active  character  in  the 
United  States  have  a  total  floating  capital  of  $20,379,162,511, 
that  is,  the  Standard  Oil  G>mpany  represents  only  one  two- 
hundredth  part  of  the  business  of  the  great  corporations  of 
the  country.  Those  who  have  been  fearful  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  would  obtain  control  of  all  the  railroad  trans- 
portation of  the  country  may  be  relieved  to  know  that  its 
freight  business  is  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  whole 
business.  In  the  variety  of  interests  of  these  great  corpora- 
tions, in  most  cases  antagonistic  to  each  other,  consists  the 
safety  of  the  general  public,  which  is  the  principal  thing  to  be 
considered  from  the  ethical  point  of  view.  If  any  person  or 
company  of  persons  proposes  to  enter  into  this  competitive  ser- 
vice of  the  general  public,  he  should  do  so  with  his  eyes  open, 
and  be  prepared  to  accept  the  consequences  of  failure  if  he 
proves  unable  to  serve  the  public  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  ex- 
isting corporations  are  doing.  Any  one  entering  the  sphere  of 
competitive  warfare  should  not  fail  to  regard  the  scriptural 
warning  against  undertaking  an  enterprise  without  counting 
the  cost,  lest  he  find  himself  in  the  condition  of  the  king  who 
goes  to  war  against  another  king  who  has  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand,  while  he  himself  has  an  army  of  only  ten  thousand. 
The  truth  is,  and  it  needs  to  be  plainly  spoken,  that  the  eth- 
ical writers,  whose  good  motives  we  do  not  question,  who 
are  aiming  their  shafts  of  invectives  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  have  mistaken  their  mark.     The  imaginary   evils 
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concerning  which  they  have  such  forebodings,  and  which  are 
arousing  them  to  such  intense  activity,  are  the  evils  incident, 
under  present  conditions,  to  that  form  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem which  is  at  the  base  of  all  modern  business  prosperity. 
These  evils  are  for  the  most  part  inherent  and  unavoidable, 
and  are  not  to  be  charged  against  the  great  **  captains  of  in- 
dustry "  who  have  secured  the  marvelous  results  through 
which  the  necessities  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  are  now 
obtainable  by  every  one  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  at  which 
they  were  formerly  to  be  had.  While  it  is  true  that,  under 
this  system,  many  of  the  rich  have  grown  richer,  it  is  not  true 
that  the  honest  industrious  poor  have  grown  poorer.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple been  so  prosperous  as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  production  of  many  of  the  main  sta- 
ples of  commerce  is  monopolized  by  large  combinations  of  cap- 
ital so  as  to  shut  off  individual  competition,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  career  of  the  individual  is  thereby  greatly  circumscribed, 
for  the  very  success  of  these  so-called  monopolies  in  excluding 
competition,  by  lowering  the  margin  of  profit  and  cheapening 
the  product,  opens  innumerable  other  channels  of  effort  into 
which  the  individual  may  freely  enter  with  hope  of  success. 
In  the  oil  business,  for  example,  the  greatest  evils  existed  in 
ccMinection  with  the  waste  of  that  "  cutthroat  competition " 
which  was  practiced  in  the  first  decade  of  its  existence.  When 
five  competing  pipe  lines  were  built  to  Pit  Hole  City  where 
only  one  was  necessary,  four-fifths  of  the  capital  was  wasted, 
and  became  a  dead  loss  not  only  to  the  individuals  expending 
it,  but  to  the  community,  which  was  compelled  in  the  long  run 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  oil  on  account  of  the  great  waste  at- 
tending such  unwise  competition.  Those  extreme  fluctuations 
of  prices  inevitable  in  handling  such  a  product  by  small  cap- 
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italists  were  productive  of  the  worst  classes  of  evils  connected 
with  the  gambling  mania.  The  elimination  of  those  evils  by 
the  growth  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  an  incalculable 
service  to  the  whole  public,  and  especially  to  the  great  crowds 
of  young  men  who  are  freed  from  the  temptations  incident 
to  the  former  condition  of  things.  The  men  engaged  in  those 
two  hundred  and  forty  oil  refineries,  more  or  less,  which 
failed  before  the  Standard  Oil  Company  originated,  were  free 
to  go  about  safer  and  more  profitable  business  to  themselves, 
and  to  bless  the  world  by  activities  less  connected  with  hazards 
than  those  through  which  their  original  failure  was  brought 
about 

In  conclusion,  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  the  only 
alternative  to  the  condition  of  things  in  which  there  is  free 
competition  between  great  corporations  in  the  production  of  a 
large  number  of  the  staples  of  life,  and  in  the  furnishing  of 
cheap  transportation,  lies  in  government  ownership,  which  is 
indeed  the  ideal  in  a  millennial  state.  But  in  the  present  de- 
praved condition  of  human  nature,  government  ownership 
would  be  the  worst  of  all  evils.  As  it  is,  through  a  process  of 
natural  selection,  the  highest  capacity  comes  into  control  of 
the  great  conrrpeting  corporations.  Under  government  control 
the  demagogue  would  mount  into  the  seats  of  power,  and  we 
should  be  cursed,  if  with  nothing  else,  with  the  rule  of  busi- 
ness incapacity,  which  is  far  worse  than  that  of  enlightened 
self-interest. 

In  the  present  highly  excited  condition  of  public  sentiment 
it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  ninth  commandment,  as  well 
as  the  eighth.  The  same  voice  that  wrote,  '*  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,"  also  thundered  from  Sinai,  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbor."  In  a  number  of  instances  dur- 
ing the  acrid  discussions  of  the  past  few  months,  the  cham- 
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pions  of  the  eighth  commandment  have  flagrantly  violated 
the  ninth,  making  assertions,  concerning  the  actions  of  leading 
business  men,  which  are  absolutely  false,  while  in  numberless 
other  cases  they  have  attributed  false  motives  to  actions  which 
are  perfectly  defensible  in  the  existing  economic  condition  of 
the  world.    If  it  be  true  that  he 

"Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash.   .   .  . 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name.  .  .  . 
Makes  me  poor  indeed," 

as  it  is,  then  many  of  the  clergymen  and  popular  writers  who 
are  giving  currency  to  the  innunnerable  libelous  statements 
concerning  the  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  have 
far  more  to  answer  for  than  has  that  gentleman,  even  if  his 
business  methods  may  have  been  as  reprehensible  as  is  claimed. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTES. 

IS  EVOLUTION   CALVINISTIC? 

In  1902,  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  adopted  an 
explanatory  and  supplementary  creed,  the  genius  of  which  was, 
"Away  from  Calvin."  Stress  was  laid  on  the  love  of  God; 
there  was  no  direct  surrender  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
but  the  tendency  was  clearly  shown  not  so  much  by  what  was 
said,  as  by  what  was  not  said,  in  the  new  creed.  At  subsequent 
assemblies,  the  trend  of  thought  in  the  church  has  been  unmis- 
takable, as  evidenced  by  the  final  admission  of  the  Arminian 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  Calvinistic  fold.  In  a 
most  logical  review  of  the  situation.  President  Patton,  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  the  foremost  theologian  of  the  op- 
position, said,  "I  am  compelled  to  conclude  that  when  the 
General  Assembly  declared  there  was  a  sufficient  agreement 
between  the  confessions  of  faith  to  warrant  a  union  of  these 
two  bodies,  no  possible  construction  can  be  placed  upon  that 
action  other  than  this,  to-wit.  That  the  union  shall  take  place 
upon  the  basis  of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  evangelical 
faith  of  Christendom,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the  Calvinistic 
system  contained  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  No 
argument  is  needed,  therefore,  to  show  that  the  union  of  the 
two  churches  on  the  plan  now  proposed  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  church  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  of  its  traditional  position  as  a  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic  system." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Calvinism  is  growing  dis- 
tasteful to  a  large  number  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  It  has 
long  been  distasteful  to,  and  rejected  by,  the  clergy  of  many 
other  churches,  Wesley  long  ago  saying,  "  Calvin's  God  is  my 
Devil."    But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  these  churches  can  escape 
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Calvinism,  and  harder  yet  to  see  why  the  church  that  makes 
the  Scriptures  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice 
should  stand  so  ready  and  willing  to  cast  overboard  this  doc- 
trine, for  which  it  has  stood  ever  since  its  foundation.  There 
can  be  only  two  valid  reasons  for  rejecting  Calvinism,^-either 
it  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures  or  it  is  contrary  to  science. 

Of  the  first  of  these  reasons  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
more  than  a  word.  Buttressed  by  an  impregnable  array  of 
Scripture  of  which  the  strongest  passages  are  found  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  can  it  be  that  the  new  thought  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  considers  the  doctrine  unscientific  ?  The  usual 
course  of  one  dissatisfied  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  is  to 
turn  to  science,  and  in  the  much-discussed  conflict  between  sci- 
ence and  religion  endeavor  to  find  a  refutation  of  that  which 
is  distasteful.  But  is  the  doctrine  of  predestination  contrary 
to  science?  Does  science  offer  hope  for  the  dissatisfied  theo- 
l<^an? 

In  addition  to  the  argument  for  the  rational  necessity  of 
such  a  doctrine  in  any  theistic  conception  of  the  universe,  it 
is  possible  to  go  a  step  further,  and  assert  that  here,  at  least, 
is  a  dogma  that  is  thoroughly  scientific.  Aside  from  the  purely 
philosophical  considerations  on  which  it  may  be  based,  is  the 
wide  scientific  acceptance  of  it  as  a  corollary  to  the  law  of 
evolution.  One  is  compelled  to  accept  it,  or  something  essen- 
tially like  but  even  more  distasteful  than  it,  or  repudiate  sci 
ence  along  with  revelation. 

The  very  first  proposition  of  evolution  is  that,  while  certain 
creatures  are,  by  their  innate,  inherent  unfitness,  imperfection, 
or  mediocrity,  singled  out  for  extinction  either  proximate  or 
remote,  others  are  endowed  with  superior  attributes,  and  sur- 
vive in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Nor  is  it  a  question  of 
heredity  alone.  Environment  is  not  determined  by  the  creature 
for  itself  any  more  than  is  heredity.  Both  are  extrinsic  from 
the  lowest  amoeba  as  well  as  the  highest  and  most  complex  or- 
ganism. 

As  to  this  endowment,  it  can  occur  from  only  one  of  two 
causes,  either  by  mere  chance  or  by  the  working  of  a  universe- 
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mind  pursuing  a  definite  purpose.  If  it  is  attributed  to  n«re 
chance,  one  rests  his  theory  of  the  universe  on  pure  accident- 
alism ;  if  to  the  universe-mind,  on  an  unmitigated  fatalism.  In 
either  case  one  holds  a  theory  that  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
predestination  stripped  of  theism.  If,  for  the  universe-mind, 
one  substitutes  the  idea  of  an  immanent  God,  one  arrives  irre- 
sistibly at  something  essentially  not  different  from  Calvinism. 
It  is  unescapable. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  while  this  is  true  in  the  physical  and 
biological  worlds,  it  is  not  true  in  the  psychical;  that  here  it 
least,  while  a  choice  of  heredity  cannot,  a  conscious  choice  of 
environment  can,  be  made.  Yet  a  glance  at  modem  psychdog}' 
will  disclose  how  impossible  it  is  to  reach  such  a  conclusion. 
The  discussion  simply  narrows  down  to  a  consideration  of  the 
theories  of  the  will,  and  of  these  there  are  still  only  the  two 
alternatives — indeterminism  and  determinism. 

The  indeterminist  theory  holds  that  the  will  is  absolutely 
uncontrolled,  and  determines  each  action  anew,  with  no  refer- 
ence to  the  rational  purpose  of  either  the  creature  or  the  uni- 
verse. A  better  and  more  accurate  term  is  "accidentalism," 
It  is  simply  free-will  run  riot.  Everything  that  the  creature 
does  is  uncaused.  It  defeats  its  own  purpose,  for  the  essential 
concept  of  will  is  its  rationality.  The  opposing  theory  is  deter- 
minism. Spencer  said,  that,  without  law  governing  will,  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  rational  psychology,  and  postulat- 
ed, as  the  very  fundamental  proposition  of  his  system,  deter- 
minism in  its  broadest  form.  Mechanically  stated,  the  theory 
is  nothing  less  than  that  every  action  of  the  mind  is  due  to  an 
arrangement  of  the  brain  cells  over  which  the  subject  has  no 
control.  The  three  manifestations  of  mind — intellect,  feeling, 
and  will — are  thus  reduced  to  mere  mechanism.  Choices  are 
essentially  the  same  as  reflex  actions,  and,  in  substance,  our 
belief  that  we  are  free  agents  is  a  pure  delusion. 

It  is  true  that  various  other  theories  have  been  advanced, 
but  they  are  all  reducible  ultimately  to  one  of  these  two.  Pro- 
fessor James  seems  inclined  to  an  Hegelian  reconciliation ;  for, 
while  affirming  his  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  will,  he  is 
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forced  to  admit  that  a  rational  psychology  must  be  founded  on 
determinism.  Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin,  after  stating  the 
arguments  for  what  is  called  immanent  determinism,  says  that 
they  are  metaphysically  sound,  but  he  prefers  a  theory  which 
he  calls  "  freedom  as  self-expression."  Immanent  determin- 
ism is  simply  that  there  is  in  man  a  "realization  principle," 
that  all  his  acts  are  outward  expression  of  an  inward  working 
of  the  purpose  of  the  universe.  But  Professor  Baldwin's 
*'  freedom  as  self-expression,"  which  is  certainly  the  most 
fascinating  theory  advanced,  is  nothing  but  a  compromise  of 
indeterminism  and  determinism.  No  separate  choice  is  unre- 
lated to  any  previous  choice,  but  all  are  correlated.  No  choice 
arises  de  novo,  but  in  accckrdance  with  character  fixed  by  an 
accumulaticm  of  acts  in  the  past,  which  has  placed  the  actor 
in  such  a  state  of  development  that,  given  a  certain  condition 
of  affairs,  his  controlling  motive  will  dominate,  and  he  will 
act  in  a  certain  way.  This  theory  seems  to  avoid  the  mechan- 
ical Scylla  of  determinism  and  the  irrational  Charybdis  of  in- 
determinism. 

But  the  advantage  is  only  seeming.  Man  does  what  he  if, 
sums  up  the  theory.  The  thief  steals  because  he  is  a  thief, 
having  schooled  himself  in  thieving.  The  difference  between 
this  and  strict  determinism  is  that  the  thief  schooled  himself. 
The  difference  from  indeterminism  is  that,  having  schooled 
himself,  he  must  steal.  The  advantage  over  determinism  is 
that  a  new  habit  can  be  formed,  a  new  departure  can  be  made. 
Individual  initiative  is  claimed  thus  to  be  established.  But  the 
theory  is  inadequate  in  its  explanation  of  regeneration.  The 
persistence  of  the  thief  in  thieving  is  as  readily  explainable 
under  either  the  self-expression  or  the  determinist  theory. 
The  former  has  the  advantage  of  palatability.  But  if  character 
is  reformed,  as  we  know  it  is,  how  can  the  first  act  of  change 
be  the  act  of  self-expression?  At  this  point,  as  we  shall  see 
again,  the  same  issue  between  indeterminism  and  determinism 
arises  again.  The  advantage  that  the  theory  of  self-expression 
as  a  whole  has  over  indeterminism  is  that  it  is  rational.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  irrational  than  a  belief  that  every  act  is  un- 
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related  to  every  other.  There  is  even  method  in  the  madness 
of  a  lunatic.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  advantage  of 
this  theory  over  indeterminism.  It  remains  to  analyze  the 
seeming  advantage  over  determinism. 

In  so  doing  we  at  once  bring  the  argument  back  to  the  main 
thesis,  by  asking  .whether  the  self-expression  theory  is  not 
essentially  deterministic,  and  hence  not  in  conflict  with  the 
doctrine  of  predestination.  It  is  all  right  to  assert  that  choices 
are  internal,  and  not  external,  as  long  as  the  chooser  follows 
a  certain  logical  trend.  But  how  does  a  choice  contrary  to  an 
uniform  trend  of  character  arise  ?  Wherein  lies  the  advantage 
over  indeterminism,  if  such  choices  are  always  open  and  often 
accepted?  It  is  not  conceivable  that  a  choice  should  be  made 
contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the  universe.  It  is  equally  inccMi- 
ceivabk  that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  indifference.  Yet,  if  it 
is  wholly  internal,  it  must  be  one  of  these  two.  We  are,  there- 
fore, forced  to  conclude  that  it  is  either  a  matter  of  mere 
chance  or  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  fixed  and  determined 
purpose  of  the  universe-mind.  It  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  purpose  of  the  universe,  if  purpose  there  is,  and  it  must 
be  external.  If  it  is  not,  one  is  forced  back  on  accidentalism. 
If  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  imiverse-mind,  one  is  forced  to 
fatalism.  If,  however,  one  is  a  spiritualist  instead  of  a  mater- 
ialist, and  a  dualist  instead  of  monist,  in  his  interpretation  of 
nature ;  if  one  holds  a  theistic  conception  of  the  universe, — ^be- 
hold, he  has  nothing  shc«-t  of  predestination  as  the  outcome  of 
his  reasoning.  The  separate  acts  by  which  character  is  built 
up,  the  milieu  in  which  character  develops,  heredity  and  all 
the  other  factors,  and  finally  the  question  of  regeneration  of 
character, — all  present,  sooner  or  later,  the  sharply  defined 
issue  between  determinism  and  indeterminism,  between  pre- 
destination  and  free-will. 

It  is  often  urged  that  the  refuge  is  indeterminism  for  the 
individual,  but  determinism  for  the  mass,  and  hope  is  sought, 
in  the  great  law  of  averages,  of  vindicating  both  doctrines.  If 
we  were  not  progressing,  if  we  were  stationary,  it  would  be 
quite  plausible  that  the  sum  total  of  indeterminate  actions 
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would  average  a  certain  more  or  less  definite  thing.  But  if  the 
average  is  changing  in  one  direction,  and  the  mass  progress- 
ing, how  is  that  advance  and  progress  to  be  explained  on  any 
other  theory  than  that  it  is  determined?  Every  individual 
choice  contributes  to  that  progress.  Nsone  is  opposed  to  it  in 
the  sense  that  it  can  thwart  it  and  make  it  regress.  None  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  it,  for  it  can  be  only  the  slight  pre- 
ponderance of  choices  one  way,  slight  but  constant,  that  con- 
stitutes the  slow  development  we  see.  It  is  inconceivable, 
therefore,  that  even  in  the  mass  every  individual  choice  should 
not  count.  Does  not,  therefore,  the  same  power  that  controls 
the  changing  average  control  the  individual  whose  contribution 
changes  the  average?  Were  the  individual  contribution  dif- 
ferent, the  average  would  be  different — ^infinitesimally  diflfer- 
ent,  but  different  nevertheless.  If  there  is  a  fixed  purpose  in 
the  universe,  individual  contributions  must  be  determined. 

To  bring  the  argument  back  to  the  starting-point,  how  can 
the  Presb>terian  who  accepts  the  Scriptures  escape  predestina- 
tion? Not  by  fleeing  to  science,  unless  he  casts  logic  to  the 
winds,  along  with  revelation  and  theism.  Even  so  great  an 
evolutionist  as  John  Fiske  has  said,  "  Evolution  is  essentially 
Calvinistic."  Arthur  B.  Reeve. 

Neiv  York  City, 


EVOLUTION  AND  FREEDOM.     . 

A  GREAT  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  many  people  who  would 
like  to  accept  the  evolutionary  interpretation  of  life  is  that 
it  seems  to  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will.  That  many  interpre- 
ters of  evolution  reduce  the  moral  life  to  a  mere  mechanical 
process  cannot  be  doubted.  Herbert  Spencer  said :  "  Man  has 
been,  is,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  in  process  of  adaptation, 
and  the  belief  in  human  perfectibility  merely  amounts  to  the 
belief,  that,  in  virtue  of  these  processes,  man  will  eventually  be- 
come completely  suited  to  his  mode  of  life.  Progress,  there- 
fore, is  not  an  accident,  but  a  necessity."    According  to  this 
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interpretation,  the  moral  development  of  man  is  not  due  to 
any  free  choice  between  ideals,  but  is  caused  by  the  necessity 
which  man  is  under  to  adapt  himself  to  his  environment.  It 
is  a  purely  mechanical  process.  The  same  laws  operate  in  the 
human  race  that  operate  in  the  animal  kingdom.  As  lowef 
forms  of  life  are  developed  by  their  struggle  for  existence,  so 
mankind  must  progress  under  the  same  laws.  All  of  Spen- 
cer's sociology  and  ethics  are  treated  under  the  laws  of  his 
biology.  There  is  no  recognition  of  the  higher  laws  of  human 
freedom.  Mah  never  becomes  greater  than  a  supreme  animal 
struggling  with  nature  to  adapt  himself  to  his  mode  of  life. 
The  causal  force  in  all  his  progress  is  this  blind  struggle. 

Are  we  compelled  to  accept  this  conclusion  if  we  adopt  the 
evolutionary  theory?  To  accept  such  a  conclusion  would 
mean  the  rejection  of  Christianity,  for  there  is  no  place  for  sin 
and  redemption  under  such  a  philosophy.  Do  the  facts  compel 
us  to  follow  Spencer? 

A  complete  view  of  the  evolutionary  process  must  not  only- 
take  account  of  the  development  of  man  and  the  forces  which 
have  produced  him,  but  also  of  what  man  is  as  we  see  him 
at  the  present  time.  Our  study  of  the  origin  of  man  must  be 
supplemented  by  a  study  of  what  man  is.  It  is  a  defective  phi- 
losophy which  finds  all  of  its  conclusions  in  the  cell  and  the 
history  of  the  animal  world  and  does  not  take  into  account  the 
testimony  of  the  human  consciousness.  Truly  the  total  mind  of 
Lincoln  is  as  important  as  the  individual  cells  which  compose 
his  brain,  and  the  testimony  of  his  consciousness  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  history  of  his  animal  ancestors,  for  the  study  of  the 
philosopher.  We  may  not  doubt  that  man's  moral  and  intellect- 
ual nature  is  the  result  of  evolution,  but  for  a  study  of  ethics  it 
is  far  more  important  to  know  what  that  moral  nature  is  than  to 
know  the  processes  by  which  it  came  to  be  what  it  is.  Pro- 
fessor Rice  truly  says:  "We  must  find  the  foundation  of 
ethics  and  consequently  of  religion,  not  in  ontology  but  in 
psychology;  not  in  the  assumption  of  a  spiritual  entity  abso- 
lutely distinct  from  the  bodily  organism,  but  in  the  inexpug- 
nable belief  of  personal  freedom  and  responsibility.    The  ego 
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belkves  itself,  and  cannot  help  believing  itself,  to  be  free  and 
responsible  and  that  necessary  belief  affords  a  foundation  for 
ethics  and  religion,  which  is  altogether  independent  of  any 
metaphysical  dogmas  as  to  the  essence  or  the  essences  of  the 
ego,  and  equally  independent  of  any  biological  hypotheses  as 
to  the  process  by  which  the  ego  came  into  existence."  And 
Wundt  says,  "  In  the  investigation  of  volition  we  are  exclu- 
sively restricted  to  the  human  consciousness."  There  may  be 
something  that  closely  resembles  the  human  will  in  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  life, — we  believe  there  is, — ^but  these  begin- 
nings cannot  explain  to  us  the  final  product.  That  must  be 
studied  in  itself,  in  order  to  learn  what  it  is.  The  final  an- 
swer to  this  question  must  come  by  an  appeal  to  our  own 
mJnds. 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  general  theory  of 
evolution  in  supposing  that  its  final  product  is  a  self-conscious, 
free,  human  being.  As  we  survey  the  evolutionary  process 
we  find  nature  constantly  introducing  new  forces.  At  first 
the  controlling  force  seems  to  be  gravitation;  then  chemical 
forces  are  introduced ;  later,  vital  forces ;  and  the  final  control 
seems  to  be  the  rational,  free  will  of  man.  This  is  a  contin 
uous,  progressive  change,  one  force  possibly  producing  the 
one  above  it.  Certainly  each  new  force  presupposes  the  earlier 
form.  Chemical  forces  would  have  been  powerless  without 
the  integrating  action  of  gravitation,  which  constantly  brought 
material  within  its  reach ;  vital  forces  were  dependent  for  food 
upon  the  action  of  the  chemical  forces ;  finally,  the  human  mind 
demanded  the  physical  body  for  its  action.  Each  new  force 
has  grown  out  of,  and  been  dependent  upon,  the  older.  Yet 
each  force  when  fully  developed  was  new,  entirely  unlike  that 
out  of  which  it  had  grown.  Whether  this  final  product,  ra- 
tional man,  is  a  free,  moral  agent  or  still  in  bondage  to  the 
physical  laws,  is  a  question  which  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
a  study  of  the  forces  which  have  preceded  man,  but  by  a  study 
of  man  himself. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  disposed  of  this  question  of  freedom 
with  the  remark,  "  I  know  I  am  free,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it." 
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Ultimately  this  is  the  argument  upon  which  all  who  believe 
in  the  freedom  of  the  will  must  rest.  It  is  true  that  we  can- 
not say  that  we  are  conscious  of  freedom.  All  we  can  affirm 
is,  that  we  freely  choose  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  while  we  be- 
lieve that  it  was  possible  for  us  to  have  acted  in  the  opposite 
way.  I  choose  to  rise,  put  on  my  hat,  and  walk  down  the 
street.  Consciousness  tells  me  that  I  might  have  made  the 
opposite  decision  and  remained  in  my  study.  I  am  conscious 
of  this  self-activity  which  culminates  in  a  deliberate  choice.  I 
give  expression  to  this  consciousness  in  the  language  *'  I  can.'* 
It  is  because  of  this  that  men  claim  their  conduct  as  their  own 
as  nothing  else  is  their  own,  and  deliberately  contemplate  their 
conduct  as  good  or  bad. 

This  is  one  of  those  ultimate  facts  beyond  which  we  cannot 
go.  I  think,  I  feel,  I  will, — these  are  facts  which  we  cannot 
fully  analyze,  and  whose  essential  nature  we  cannot  under- 
stand. But  they  are  all  facts  which  must  be  accepted  if  we 
are  to  trust  consciousness  at  all.  If  we  cannot  treat  the  testi- 
mony of  consciousness  to  the  freedom  of  self-activity,  how 
can  we  trust  it  in  regard  to  any  other  thing?  If  the  testimony 
of  consciousness  can  be  trusted,  then  our  problem  is  proven; 
if  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  then  nothing  can  be  proven.  We  can- 
not believe  that  such  a  fundamental  testimony  of  consciousness 
can  be  an  "illusion."  We  must  trust  it  as  that  which  is 
nearest  to  us,  which  is  the  most  certain  of  all  things,  and  with- 
out which  nothing  else  could  be  certain. 

Those  who  will  not  accept  this  testimony  of  consciousness 
have  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion which  is  in  all  men.  The  most  fundamental  thing  in  con- 
sciousness is  this  feeling  of  ought  and  ought  not  which,  under 
the  influence  of  the  intellectual  processes,  develops  into  the 
feeling  of  obligation.  How  came  this  sense  of  obligation  into 
existence  ?  Bain  says,  "  I  consider  that  the  proper  meaning, 
or  import,  of  the  terms  [duty,  obligation]  refers  to  that  class 
of  action  which  is  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  punishment.*' 
Herbert  Spencer  resorts  to  the  same  device  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  this  feeling.    The  primitive  policeman,  standing 
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over  men  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  community,  gradually  led 
them  to  feel  by  the  constant  performance  of  certain  acts  that 
they  were  right  and  must  be  done.  "  The  baton  of  the  primi- 
tive policeman,  the  ostracism  of  primitive  society,  and  the  hell 
of  the  primitive  priest "  are  the  forces  to  which  we  must  trace 
this  feeling  of  obligation,  which  is  universal  in  mankind. 

But  there  is  one  thing  in  this  line  of  argument  which  is  dif- 
ficult to  explain  on  any  such  hypothesis.  How  did  society 
ccwne  to  employ  this  policeman  and  this  priest?  How  did  so- 
ciety get  that  sense  of  duty  and  obligation  which  the  policeman 
was  to  enforce?  There  was  no  need  of  an  officer  of  the  law  un- 
til men  felt  that  there  was  a  duty  which  should  be  performed, 
and  a  law  which  the  members  of  a  community  were  under  obli- 
gation to  obey.  How  came  the  primitive  priest  with  his  hell  ? 
There  must  have  been  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  before  there 
were  threats  of  sending  men  to  hell  or  any  hope  offered  of  a 
future  reward.  Indeed,  such  an  analysis  reveals  to  us  the 
fact,  that  the  sense  of  obligation  must  have  preceded  the  fears 
awakened  by  the  forces  of  society.  They  were  produced  by 
this  ought  feeling,  and  hence  they  cannot  be  used  to  explain 
the  origin  of  it. 

This  sense  of  obligation  is  a  part  of  human  nature :  it  does 
not  rise  from  external  conditions.  When  there  come  before 
us  ideals,  and  we  are  conscious  of  being  -free  to  choose  between 
them,  then  we  impose  a  duty  upon  ourselves,  and  feel  that  we 
are  responsible  for  our  choice.  We  have  been  intrusted  with 
our  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  others;  we  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  forming  of  our  characters;  and  out  of  the 
consciousness  of  these  facts  there  rises  the  feeling  of  ac- 
countability. It  matters  not  how  we  came  to  be  free.  Once 
give  us  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
men  could  be  without  this  sense  of  obligation.  As  Professor 
Bowne  has  said,  "  The  idea  of  moral  obligation  is  a  necessary 
function  of  a  free  intelligence  in  any  world  where  conduct  is 
possible." 

We  are  not  to  be  blind,  however,  to  the  objections  which 
are  offered  by  the  opponents  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
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John  Fiske,  in  his  "  Cosmic  Philosophy,"  gives  expression 
to  a  common  argument  against  freedom :  "  To  say  explicitly 
that  volition  does  not  follow  the  strongest  motive  is  to  say  im- 
plicitly that  motive  does  not  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
jvhich  is  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force."  The  fundamental 
defect  in  this  statement  is  that  it  identifies  the  laws  of  the  phys- 
ical and  the  spiritual  nature.  But  the  two  are  not  identical. 
Even  different  laws  in  the  natural  world  do  not  operate  in  the 
same  way.  Laws  of  chemistry  and  astronomy  are  not  iden- 
tical. The  mode  of  action  is  different,  and  must  be  described 
in  different  ways.  The  failure  to  make  this  distinction  is  the 
defect  in  many  writers,  who  try  to  describe  the  human  race 
under  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  inco'ganic  world.  The 
human  will  is  a  psychical  phenomenon,  which  is  not  con- 
trolled by  the  same  laws  or  forces  which  operate  in  chemistry 
or  astronomy.  Nothing  could  be  better  evidence  of  this  than 
the  very  terms  which  we  are  compelled  to  employ  to  describe 
the  two  things.  All  physical  objects  must  be  described  in 
terms  of  mass  or  velocity;  but,  when  you  try  to  describe  the 
will  in  terms  of  either  mass  or  velocity,  you  speak  a  language 
which  has  no  meaning.  It  is  true  that  all  physical  force  fol- 
lows the  line  of  least  resistance,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
psychical  phenomena  are  governed  by  the  same  law.  Not  until 
we  can  demonstrate  that  the  will  is  the  same  in  essence  as 
physical  force  can  we  assert  that  the  will  is  controlled  by  the 
strongest  motive.  It  is  the  belief  of  man,  that  he  has  the 
power  to  choose  between  two  conflicting  motives,  and  to  fol- 
low, if  he  desires,  the  weaker  of  the  two.  There  is  no  fact  in 
the  whole  realm  of  experimental  or  physiological  psychology 
which  contradicts  this  common  experience.  If  it  is  denied,  it 
must  be  done  by  assuming  that  the  will  is  governed  by  the 
same  laws  as  physical  things,  but  this  is  only  an  assumption. 

Furthermore,  those  who  make  this  objection  to  the  freedom 
of  the  will  fail  to  make  any  distinction  between  a  physical 
cause  and  a  motive.  They  regard  the  will  as  subject  to  the  law 
of  natural  causation  as  the  iron  is  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
magnet.     But  the  will  belongs  to  a  different  sphere,  and  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  physical  causes.  The  physical  world  is 
controlled  by  causes,  but  the  will  deals  with  motives.  As 
Wundt  has  reminded  us,  "  Between  cause  and  motive  there  is 
a  very  great  difference.  A  cause  necessarily  produces  its  ef- 
fect ;  not  so  a  motive.  A  motive  may  either  determine  volition 
or  not  determine  it."  Gravitation  will  compel  the  water  to  run 
down  hill,  but  a  motive  cannot  compel  a  man  to  follow  it. 
Motives  can  ask  to  be  heard  in  the  court  of  consciousness,  but 
no  motive  can  dictate  to  the  judge  of  this  court  what  his  de- 
cision shall  be.  At  best,  motives  have  nothing  but  a  persua- 
sive power;  they  cannot  compel  action. 

When  this  argument  of  causality  is  closely  examined,  it  will 
be  found  to  rest  upon  a  certain  conception  of  the  self  or  of  con- 
sciousness. Speaking  of  the  illusion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
Herbert  Spencer  says,  "The  illusion  results  from  supposing 
that  at  each  moment  the  ego,  present  as  such  in  conscious- 
ness, is  something  more  than  the  aggregate  of  feelings  and 
ideas  which  there  exist."  According  to  this  view,  self  has  no 
unity,  no  unifying  power.  Self  is  simply  the  sum  of  the  feel- 
ings and  ideas  of  which  we  are  conscious  at  any  moment. 
There  is  no  actual,  abiding  self.  What  is  called  self  is  simply 
the  streams  of  feelings  which  are  constantly  rising  and  passing 
away.  Hence  the  will  is  "  nothing  but  the  general  name  given 
to  the  special  feeling  that  gains  supremacy  and  determines  ac- 
tion." Every  action  is  caused  by  the  strongest  feeling  that  at 
any  moment  is  present. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  theory  of  evolution  that 
would  compel  us  to  accept  this  conception  of  self.  Let  us  not 
forget  what  evolution  is.  It  is  simply  the  history  of  the  steps 
by  which  the  world  has  come  to  be  what  it  is,  and  therefore 
the  nature  of  self  is  to  be  determined  only  by  a  study  of  the 
product.  The  best  testimony  of  consciousness  is  this,  "  I  am 
not  thoughts,  but  I  think ;  and  I  who  think  am  the  same  who 
thought  yesterday."  This  reality  of  the  unity  of  self  is  a  pre- 
requisite of  all  judgment.  Professor  Bowne  gives  a  good  il- 
lustration of  this.  Take  the  judgment  that  a  is  6,  a  and  b  each 
being  a  particular  state  of  consciousness.     Such  a  judgment 
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can  be  possible  only  when  there  is  a  conscious  self,  C,  which 
is  neither  a  nor  b,  but  contains  both  in  the  unity  of  its  own 
consciousness.  To  say  that  consciousness  is  composed  simpl}' 
of  successive  states  of  consciousness  can  have  no  meaning^. 
They  must  all  be  emfbraced  in  an  abiding  self  before  there  can 
be  a  judgment.  "As  for  our  thinking  existence,"  says  Locke, 
"  we  perceive  it  so  plainly  and  so  certainly  that  it  neither  needs 
nor  is  capable  of  any  proof.  For  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
to  me  than  my  own  existence.  I  think,  I  reason,  I  feel  pleasure 
and  pain ;  can  any  of  these  be  more  evident  to  me  than  my  own 
existence  (in  which  they  are  all  somehow  connected  as  mine)  ? 
If  I  doubt  all  other  things,  that  very  doubt  makes  me  perceive 
my  own  existence.  Experience  then  convinces  us  that  we  have 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own  existence,  an  internal,  in- 
fallible perception  that  we  are."  This  abiding  self  deliberately 
sets  before  itself  ideals  of  action,  and  it  has  the  power  to  deter- 
mine what  end  it  shall  pursue.  It  is  not  under  the  category' 
of  causality :  it  is  its  own  cause.  It  is  not  determined,  but  de- 
termines the  ideal  it  shall  follow.  It  is  a  center  of  conscious 
activity,  which  is  "  impregnable  by  any  assaults  of  mere  force." 

The  law  of  heredity  has  often  been  used  as  an  argument 
against  the  freedom  of  the  will.  It  is  said  that  heredity  gives 
those  elements  which  determine  the  quality  of  one's  personal- 
ity. It  determines  one's  physical  features,  it  shows  itself  in 
man's  temper  and  the  intellectual  powers.  It  determines  the 
very  fiber  of  one's  being.  What  reason,  then,  have  we  for  sup- 
posing that  it  does  not  influence  the  will?  Our  lives  are  de- 
termined for  us  by  our  ancestors,  and  our  characters  must  be 
shaped  for  us  by  these  forces.  If  a  man  is  bom  with  a  love 
for  the  pure  and  beautiful,  he  will  choose  these  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  is  born  of  a  vicious  parentage,  unless  some 
unseen  power  interferes,  he  will  choose  the  things  that  are 
base  and  evil. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  man  must  be  like  those  ele- 
ments which  he  inherits.  President  Schurman  has  truly  said : 
"Emphasize  as  you  will  the  bulk  of  the  inheritance  I  have 
received  from  my  ancestors,  it  still  remains  true  that  in  moral 
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character  I  am  what  I  make  myself.  On  stepping-stones  of 
their  dead  selves  men  rise  to  higher  things;  and  neither  our 
ability  to  do  this  nor  the  consciousness  of  that  ability  implied 
in  the  freedom  of  the  will,  is  effected  in  any  way  by  evolution." 
My  ancestors  give  me  the  material  for  my  physical  frame,  for 
my  intellectual  and  moral  life,  but  they  do  not  give  me  my 
character.  What  they  have  given  may  make  the  formation  of 
my  character  easy  or  difficult,  but  it  is  for  me  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle and  form  the  character.  I  may  inherit  a  craving  for  phys- 
ical excitement,  but  the  very  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  a  warn- 
ing to  me  against  intemperance,  rather  than  an  excuse  to  come 
home  drunk.  Man  cannot  inherit  a  character :  he  can  only  in- 
herit a  tendency  toward  a  certain  character.  His  parents  may 
have  given  him  a  tendency  toward  a  violent  temper ;  but  it  is 
for  him  to  determine  whether  he  shall  submit  to  this  tendency, 
or  shall  subdue  and  calm  it. 

How  many  who  have  been  the  offspring  of  criminal  and 
vicious  generations  have  gained  a  noble  and  lofty  character! 
Their  attainment  is  the  result  of  a  terrible  struggle.  Heredity 
has  compelled  them  to  travel  a  thorny  pathway.  But  they  have 
possessed  a  power  greater  than  the  law  of  heredity,  which  has 
enabled  them  to  win  the  victory.  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth's 
story  of  the  reformed  criminals,  many  of  whom  have  regained 
manhood  and  made  good  fathers  and  husbands  and  men  who 
could  be  trusted  in  places  of  responsibility,  shows  the  power 
of  the  human  will  to  rise  above  the  weakness  of  inherited  qual- 
ities. Marcus  Aurelius,  bom  of  a  long  line  of  vicious  ances- 
tors, rising  in  his  purity;  Jerry  McAuley,  the  hardened 
criminal  of  Sing  Sing,  reversing  his  career  and  filling  the  earth 
with  his  deeds  of  love  and  service ;  John  Bunyan,  turning  from 
his  downward  course  to  live  a  saintly  life;  the  unnumbered 
men  who  have  risen  from  the  slums  of  our  great  cities  and  im- 
moral homes  to  places  of  honor  and  usefulness, — all  testify  to  a 
power  possessed  by  every  man  which  enables  him  to  overcome 
evil  tendencies  which  he  inherits  and  form  a  character  high 
and  noble. 

Thus  we  are  lead  to  see  that  evolution  is  in  harmony  with 
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the  Christian  conception  of  human  accountability.  "  Ix>,  then, 
each  one  of  us  shall  give  an  account  of  himself,"  is  the  verdict 
of  science  as  truly  as  it  is  the  verdict  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. God  is  not  pushing  humanity  forward  by  material  and 
irresistible  forces.  He  does  not  even  compel  a  forward  move- 
ment. Rather  He  invites  men  forward  and  leads  them  by  the 
power  of  ideals.  Man  must  decide  whether  he  shall  reject  or 
accept  the  ideals  that  are  before  him.  He  has  power  to  do 
either.  To  do  one  is  sin;  to  do  the  other  is  righteousness. 
For  his  choice  he  alone  is  accountable.  God  can  only  invite ; 
he  must  follow  or  be  lost  in  the  struggle  for  moral  survival. 

Chauncev  J.  Hawkins. 
Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 


THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM  OP  LADY  HUNTINGDON  AS 
HYMNIST. 

There  is  great  need  that  Christians  and  churches,  pulpit 
and  press,  hymnists  and  compilers,  should  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  new  literature  of  hymndogy,  which  ought  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  new  and  widening  hymnal  scholarship. 
The  researches  of  critical  scholars,  of  investigators  like  Daniel 
Sedgwick  and  successors  to  him,  have  been  published.  They 
are  voluminous,  informing  and  accurate,  destructive  and  con- 
structive. There  is  a  higher  criticism  in  hymnology,  which 
deals  with  texts,  authorship,  editions,  dates,  alterations  by  au- 
thors themselves  and  compilers.  Its  conclusions  are  various: 
the  critics  are  not  agreed  among  themselves.  The  conclusions 
reached,  in  some  instances,  are  radical,  destructive  of  tradi- 
tions, but  conservative  of  the  truth.  Antique  opinions,  and 
allegations  of  disputed  and  doubtful  facts,  are  put  upon  the 
defensive.  Some  of  them  are  demonstrative  of  the  untenable. 
It  is  not  easy  to  make  the  necessary  concessions.  Old  asso- 
ciations of  a  pleasant  and  profitable  kind  are  too  old  to  yield 
easily  and  gracefully.  They  ought  not  to  yield  except  to 
proofs,  good  and  sufficient.    A  long  line  of  unbroken  traditions 
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on  any  subject  has  some  value,  although  it  may  not  be  very 
great. 

For  mere  than  one  and  one  quarter  centuries,  the  hymn, 

"  When  thou,  my  righteous  Judge,  shall  come," 

has  been  assigned  to  Lady  Huntingdon.  A  few  additional 
hyiuns  have  been  attributed  to  her.  It  seems  rash  to  under- 
take a  demonstration  that  she  did  not  write  it  nor  them;  that 
the  proof  of  her  authorship  is  insufficient  and  unsatisfying; 
that  her  possession  of  the  poetic  g^ft,  the  hymnal  faculty,  in 
any  degree  equal  to  the  production  of  a  good  poem  and  an 
abiding  hymn,  is  yet  to  be  proved.  Such  proof  as  there  is 
that  she  was  a  poet  and  hymnist  is  of  the  indirect  kind.  It 
consists  of  testimony  rather  than  of  her  own  authority,  her 
actual  productions,  and  the  authority  of  her  biographers.  A 
list  of  her  alleged  hymhs  once  existed,  but  has  been  lost ;  and 
thus  the  very  evidence  that  would  settle,  or  tend  to  settle, 
whether  she  wrote  the  great  hymn  under  discussion,  and  what 
additional  hymns  she  wrote,  is  wanting.  In  1878  Dodd- 
ridge wrote  to  his  wife,  that  he  had  "  stolen  a  hymn  "  which 
he  steadfastly  believed  to  have  been  written  by  her,  and  which 
he  would  not  fail  to  communicate.  But  he  did  not  communi- 
cate, or  at  least  the  knowledge  of  what  he  did  communicate  is 
wanting.  Hence  some  hyntn  usually  attributed  to  Doddridge 
may  belong  to  Lady  Huntingdon.  Rev.  Josiah  Miller  (1838- 
80),  in  his  "  Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church  "  (1869),  says, 
that  "although  the  Countess  was  not  much  known  as  a 
hymn  writer,  yet  it  is  proved  beyond  doubt  that  she  was  the 
author  of  a  few  hymns  of  great  excellence."  But  bis  book 
fails  chiefly  in  omissions,  in  the  pursuance  of  researches  far 
enough,  and  in  this  instance  he  does  not  furnish  the  proof  nor 
the  hymns.  Hence  his  history  is  dogmatic,  due  to  an  ipse 
dixit.  If  his  statements  are  true,  what  is  unaccountable  in 
any  event  becomes  still  more  so,  viz.,  that  "  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,"  by  A.  C.  Hobart 
Se)anour  (1787-1870)  should  not  furnish  the  conclusive  proof. 
The  Rev.  John  Julian  (1839—),  Vicar  of  Wincobank,  Shef- 
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field,  England,  best  known  as  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  great 
"  Dictionary  of  Hymnology,"  says,  "  It  is  most  uncertain  that 
she  ever  wrote  a  hymn ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  upon  reliable 
evidence  not  one  has  yet  been  ascertained  to  be  of  her  com- 
posing. .  .  .  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  authorship  of 

'When  thou,  my  righteous  Judge/ 

is,  that  it  is  Attbn." 

.  The  hymn  in  question  is  a  selection  from  a  lengthy  poem 
on  the  Judgment  Day.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the 
hymn  is  from  the  second  part.    The  first  line  of  the  poem  is. 

"We  soon  shall  hear  the  midnight  cry." 

Selections  from  Part  First  were  also  used  as  a  hymn.  Both 
hymns  were  omitted  from  all  editions  of  the  Lady  Huntingdon 
Collections,  previous  and  subsequent  to  the  fourth,  variously 
assigned  by  conjecture  to  1772  and  1774.  There  are  writers 
who  have  stated  that 

"When  thou,  my  righteous  Judge," 

was  published  in  the  original  edition  of  her  hymn-book  in 
1764,  but  there  were  no  original  hymns  in  that  edition.  Sub- 
sequent to  1772  or  1774  there  were  editions  in  1778  and  1780. 
She  was  responsible  for  the  edition  of  1780,  and  was  assisted 
by  her  first  cousin,  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  W.  Shirley.  Having 
printed  tlie  hymn  in  the  edition  of  1772  or  1774,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  she  would  omit  it  within  a  few  years  without 
giving  a  reason.  The  omission,  unaccounted  for,  counts  against 
her  authorship.  The  tendency  of  her  hymnals  was  to  increase 
the  number  of  hymns  contained  in  them,  although  in  the  sec- 
ond edition  many  of  the  Inghamite  and  Moravian  hymns  were 
withdrawn  in  favor  of  Watts  and  Wesley.  The  third  edition 
included  several  by  Shirley,  for  the  first  time,  and  the  fourth 
edition  (1772  or  1774)  contained  a  few  more,  together  with 
additions  from  Cowper,  Grigg,  and  W.  Williams  of  Wales. 
Both  hyntns  were  published  in  1775,  in  an  "Appendix,"  by 
Rev.  Lawrence  Coughlan,  to  a  "  Selection  for  the  Use  of  the 
Congregation  of  Cumberland   Street    [London]    Chapel,"  by 
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J.  Bazlee,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connec- 
tion. 

After  1775, 

"  We  soon  shall  hear  the  midnight  cry  " 
seldom  was  included  in  Collections,  but 

"Whwi  thou,  my  righteous  Judge," 

appeared  in  Rippon's  famous  Collection  of  1787,  and  has  reap- 
peared often  since  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  surviving  in 
some  of  the  very  latest  hymnals,  including  the  Oberlin  "New 
^lanual  of  Praise." 

Two  facts  are  indisputably  clear  concerning  the  relations  of 
the  Countess  to  hymns  and  hymnodies : — 

1.  She  was  a  compiler.  Rev.  W.  T.  Brooks  (1848 — ),  the 
friend  of  Daniel  Sedgwick  (1814-79),  a  learner  of  all  that 
Sedgwick  could  teach,  and  a  diligent  student  of  hymnal  texts, 
editions,  and  authorships,  says  that  there  is  no  absolute  proof 
of  her  editorship  of  any  collection  before  that  of  1780,  although 
it  is  likely  that  she  and  Shirley  were  jointly  responsible  for 
the  second  edition  (1765),  the  edition  of  1770,  and  the  edition 
variously  assigned  to  1772  and  by  himself  to  1774.  Previous 
to  1780,  the  preachers  had  been  allowed  to  make  their  own 
collections.  Thus  Rev.  Thomas  Maxfkld  published  a  col- 
lection in  1766,  1768,  and  1788 ;  Revs.  Herbert,  Taylor,  and 
W.  Jones  published  one  in  1777.  These  facts  will  serve  to 
explain  why  Bedell's  "  Church  Hymnary  "  assigns 

"When  thou,  my  righteous  Judge," 

to  1765;  and  why  Richards'  "  Songs  of  Christian  Praise  "  as- 
signs it  to  1772.  As  originally  published  in  the  edition  of 
1772  or  1774,  it  l.^an, 

"O!  when  my  righteous  Judge  shall  come." 

2.  She  was  the  friend,  associate,  and  helper  of  hymnists. 
On  this  point,  all  that  needs  to  be  said  is  well  said,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  his  "  English  Hymns,"  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Duf- 
field :  "Among  her  friends  and  associates  were  Cennick,  Top- 
lady,  Berridge,  Haweis,  Watts,  Perronet,  Doddridge,  Walter 
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Shirley,  Rowland  Hill,  DeCourcy,  Williams,  and  James  Her- 
vey.  It  is  as  the  centre  of  this  group  of  hymn  writers  that 
she  becomes  a  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  religious  history 
of  her  time.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  in  her  house 
and  society  is  found  the  nexus  of  that  wonderful  list  of  hymn- 
ists,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  such  centres  were  found  at  St. 
Gall,  Cluny,  and  St.  Victor;  or,  as  in  Germany,  Luther  was 
the  crystallising  point  during  the  Reformation,  even  as  New- 
man has  been  in  our  own  days  for  the  High  Church  Party  in 
England." 

The  Countess  has  been  credited  with  the  authorship  of 
"Come,  thou  fount  of  every  blessing." 

It  was  in  the  first  edition  of  her  hymn-book  (1764).  We  re- 
peat that  there  were  no  hymns  by  herself  in  that  edition.  Dan- 
iel Sedgwick,  who  was  illiterate  in  everything  save  hymnology, 
and  in  that  attained  the  rank  of  first  authority,  sometimes  be- 
trayed the  disadvantages  of  his  illiteracy.  He  professed  to 
have  a  manuscript  of  her  friend,  Diana  Vandeleur  Bindon,  in 
which  it  was  assigned  to  her.  Without  going  into  the  details, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  investigators  have  established  the  claim 
of  Rev.  Robert  Robinson  (1735-90)  to  the  authorship  of 
this  hymn,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  in  debate.  Lady  Hunting- 
don did  not  write  it.  One  of  the  convincing  facts  as  to  Robin- 
son's claim  is  not  only  that  he  asserted  it  in  giving  a  cata- 
logue of  his  writings,  but  under  such  peculiar  circumstances 
as  these:  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  riding  in  a 
stage-coach,  and  encountered  a  lady  who  plied  him  with  ques- 
tions, arguments,  and  appeals  on  the  subject  of  doctrinal  and 
personal  religion,  against  his  will.  Finally  she  quoted  his  own 
hymn,  and  he  responded :  "  Madam,  I  am  the  poor,  unhappy 
man  who  composed  that  hymn,  many  years  ago ;  and  I  would 
give  a  thousand  worlds,  if  I  had  them,  to  enjoy  the  feelings  I 
had  then."  His  unhappiness  is  supposed  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  doctrinal  doubts  and  several  changes  of  denomina- 
tion. He  must  have  written  the  hymn  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty-nine,  for  he  was  bom  in  1735,  and  the  hymn  was  pub- 
lished in  17G4. 
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The  Rev.  C.  S.  Nutter,  a  Methodist  master  in  hymnology, 
says  that  "the  hymn, 

*  When  thou,  my  righteous  Judge,' 

will  continue  in  the  name  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  un- 
less positive  proof  to  the  contrary  is  presented.''  The  hymn 
is  continued  in  her  name  by  Robinson  in  "  The  New  Laudes 
Domini,"  1892  (1162).  It  has  disappeared  from  most  of  the 
more  recent  hymnals.  We  cannot  say  why.  It  relates  to  the 
Judgment.  It  is  heart-searching  and  solemn.  It  is  in  the  first 
person  singular.  It  is  the  soul's  questioning  of  itself.  The 
first  two  stanzas  are  interrogatory.  The  last  two  are  prayer- 
ful for  pardon,  expectant  of  an  answer  of  peace  and  blessing, 
and  of  ultimate  praise  to  God  for  a  home  in  his  presence.  The 
tune  attached  to  it  is  a  grand  one.  It  is  "  Meribah,"  by  Lowell 
^Mason,  and  characterized  in  Brown's  "  Descriptive  Index  of 
Hymn  Tunes  "  as  "  familiar,  easy,  devotional,  useful."  Hymns 
that  can  be  sung  with  acceptance,  relating  to  the  Judg^nent,  are 
not  so  numerous  that  they  can  be  discarded  without  warrant. 
This  is  so  good  as  tested  by  time  and  history  that  we  are 
disposed  to  ask  the  compilers  to  give  a  good  reason  for 
its  omission. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  soldier  in  the  hospital  who,  in  his  dy- 
ing moments,  raised  himself,  and  in  a  strong  voice  exclaimed, 
"  Here !"  The  surgeon  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  "  Noth- 
ing," he  answered.  "  But  it  was  roll  call  in  heaven,  and  I  was 
answering  to  my  name."    His  thought  was  that  of  the  hymn., 

**  What  If  my  name  should  be  left  out, 
When  thou  for  me  shalt  call?" 

The  anecdote  is  a  sufficient  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  the 
hymn  has  been  and  may  be  very  practical  and  helpful. 

The  case  of  Lady  Huntingdon  in  relation  to  hymns  and 
hymnody  is  exactly  analogous  of  that  of  Rev.  Dr.  Nettletou 
(1783-1843).  He  was  also  evangelical  and  evangeUstic  in 
a  pronounced  sense,  he  was  a  compiler  of  the  "Village 
Hymns,"  from  which  "  more  hymns  of  the  older  American 
writers  have  passed  into  English  collections  than  from  any 
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other  source."  To  him  was  attributed,  on  no  other  ground 
that  that,  like  many  others,  it  appeared  anonymously  in  his 
compilation,  the  authorship  of 

"Come,  Boij  Qhost,  my  soul  inspire^ 
This  one  great  gift  impart." 

Rev.  F.  M.  Bird,  the  first  of  American  hymnologists,  says : 
"  He  knew  and  could  appreciate  a  good  hymn,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  ever  did  or  ever  could  have  written  one."  On  the 
other  hand.  Rev.  S.  W.  Duffield  says  that  the  hymn  in  ques- 
tion "  can  safely  be  considered  an  original  production,  and  it 
does  honor  to  its  author."  There  is  not  much  safety  in  pure 
conjecture.  The  higher  criticism  in  hymnology  is  not  entitled 
to  that  degree  of  freedom,  and  it  will  not  concede  it.  Conjec- 
ture and  inference,  with  equal  propriety,  in  both  cases,  might 
attribute  other  anonymous  hymns  in  the  respective  collections 
to  the  same  authors.  If  authorship  is  in  doubt,  let  it  remain 
so,  until  verified  fact  and  ascertained  truth  and  real  history 
compel  the  change  to  a  known  name,  James  H.  Ross, 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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ARTICLE   XI. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  By 
Samuel  Dill,  M.A.  8vo.  Pp.  xxii,  639.  London:  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.    1904.    $4.00,  net. 

Professor  Dill  had  already  shown  himself  to  be  a  profound 
student  of  the  social  conditions  of  ancient  Rome,  by  his  "  Ro- 
man Society  in  the  last  Century  of  the  Western  Empire."  In 
the  present  volume  the  author  has  drawn  a  picture,  at  once 
faithful  and  thoroughly  interesting,  of  society  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  first  and  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  This  period  was  a  "  crisis  and  turning-point  in  the  life 
of  humanity,  a  period  pregnant  with  momentous  issues."  It 
was  also  a  period  of  striking  contrasts  in  administrative 
methods  and  results  from  Nero,  the  worst  emiperor  that  ever 
sat  upon  a  throne,  who  was  followed  first  by  the  Flavii,  when 
the  Roman  state  enjoyed  partial  repose,  and  then  by  the  en- 
lightened and  enlightening  emperors,  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  to 
the  philosopher-emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  beginning  of 
the  period  is  characterized  by  cruelty  and  lust,  by  luxury  and 
the  worship  of  greed ;  the  end  was  marked,  to  be  sure,  by  ma-, 
terialism  and  social  vices,  but  also  by  a  g^reat  effort  for  reform 
of  conduct,  and  a  passion  to  rise  to  a  higher  spiritual  life. 
The  one  great  object  of  the  book,  the  author  states,  is  to 
show  how  the  later  Stoicism  and  the  new  Platonism,  working 
in  eclectic  harmony,  strove  to  supply  a  rule  of  conduct  and  a 
higher  vision  of  the  Divine  world. 

The  matter  is  arranged  in  four  books,  dealing  with  the 
morals  and  social  conditions,  the  philosophy  and  the  religion, 
of  the  period. 

The  first  book  comprises  three  chapters,  upon  "The  Aris- 
tocracy under  the  Terror,"  "The  World  of  the  Satirists,"  and 
"The  Society  of  the  Freedmen."     In  the  opening  chapter 
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special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  views  of  Seneca  and  the 
reigns  of  terror  under  Nero  and  Domitian.  The  pessimis- 
tic Seneca  draws  a  glowing  picture  of  contemporary  society, 
when  a  universal  lust  of  gold  and  riches  was  the  one  orna- 
ment and  stay  of  life,  involving  servitude  nevertheless,  since 
they  must  be  jealously  guarded.  The  character  of  Nero  is 
described  with  great  fairness.  The  emperor  at  first  showed 
glimpses  of  better  qualities.  In  spite  of  the  disparagement 
often  expressed  of  Nero's  artistic  tastes,  he  had  a  real  ambition 
to  excel.  He  painted  with  some  skill,  he  composed  verses 
not  without  a  certain  grace,  and  in  spite  of  serious  natural 
defects  he  took  endless  pains  to  acquire  the  technique  of  a 
singer.  But  he  was  arrogapt  and  vain,  pessimistic  and  preju- 
diced. The  practice  of  delation,  or  of  lodging  with  the  em- 
peror damaging  information,  often  false,  concerning  his  ene- 
mies, flourished  in  this  reign.  A  natural  result  was  the 
degradation  of  the  senatorial  order,  whose  members  abased . 
themselves  in  servile  flattery  of  their  master.  The  second 
chapter,  devoted  to  the  denunciations  of  the  satirists,  is  a 
just  exposition  of  life  as  it  really  was  at  this  time.  Roman  lux- 
ury, the  standard  of  morals,  and  the  position  of  women  are 
treated,  as  we  learn  what  these  were  from  the  pages  of  Juve- 
nal. But  Juvenal's  generalizations  are  too  sweeping.  It  is 
true  that  almost  unheard-of  extravagance  was  indulged  in  by 
some,  but  similar  extravagance  had  been  denounced  for  five 
centuries.  Thus  one  would  suppose,  after  reading  the  gloomy 
charges  of  this  bitter  satirist,  that  what  are  really  abnormal 
specimens  are  types  of  Roman  society.  Again,  the  number 
of  decent  people,  according  to  Juvenal,  was  infinitesimally 
small,  and  yet  we  may  suppose,  from  his  own  language,  that 
he  is  often  generalizing  from  single  cases.  In  his  denunciati<xi 
of  womanhood  of  the  day  the  satirist  not  only  generalizes,  but 
his  sketches  are  disconnected  and  sometimes  inconsistent. 
They  are  not,  therefore,  altogether  faithful.  The  morality  of 
women  was  probably  as  high  as  it  ever  was,  as  high  as  the 
average  morality  of  any  age,  and  in  some  circles  the  ideal 
of  purity  was  actually  rising.     The  "new  woman,"  whom 
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Juvenal  hated,  was  coming  forward.  In  fact,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  woman  had  begun  three  centuries  before.  The  author 
then  describes  the  rise  of  the  freedmen,  the  class  of  the  nou- 
veaux  riches,  following  this  with  a  spirited  description  of 
Trimalchio's  Dinner  as  given  by  Petronius. 

In  Book  II.,  Professor  Dill  has  interesting  chapters  on  "  The 
Circle  of  the  Younger  Pliny,"  "  Municipal  Life,"  and  "  The 
Colleges  and  Plebeian  Life."  In  the  first,  among  many  at- 
tractive topics,  including  remarks  upon  Roman  country-seats 
and  the  villa  system  of  antiquity,  the  subject  of  the  charity 
and  the  humanitarian  sentiment  of  the  age  is  touched  upon. 
In  the  second  chapter  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  life  in  the 
small  towns  of  the  Empire,  taking  often  as  examples  Pomp>eii 
and  Thamugadi.  It  includes  modes  of  travel  and  communica- 
tion, municipal  organization,  magistracies  and  popular  elec- 
tions, social  grades,  origin  and  position  of  the  Augustales,  taxa- 
tion and  sources  of  revenue,  private  munificence,  public  works, 
feasts  to  the  populace,  games  and  spectacles.  There  was  a 
passion  for  gladiatorial  shows,  especially  in  Campania,  as  the 
remains  of  the  gladiatorial  barracks  at  Pompeii  indicate.  In 
the  last  chapter  of  this  book  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  the 
life  of  the  populus  or  plebs,  the  lowest  grade  socially,  and  to 
the  collegia,  or  corporations  which  were  formed  for  protection 
against  oppression,  for  mutual  sympathy  and  support,  and  for 
relief  from  the  dullness  of  an  obscure  and  sordid  life.  Labor 
associations  are  therefore  no  new  things.  These  Roman 
"  unions "  exerted  some  influence  in  the  elections  also,  as 
the  idle  graffiti  upon  the  walls  of  Pompeii  testify.  This  ten- 
dency to  "  combine  "  was  fully  as  extensive  as  at  the  present 
day,  and  every  branch  of  industry  .was  represented  in  these 
societies.  If  the  Roman  government  looked  askance  at  their 
formation,  they  might  take  on  a  quasi-religious  character,  and 
the  influence  of  religion  on  all  ancient  social  organizations  was 
great.  The  funeral  colleges  were  especially  numerous  and 
strong,  and  from  inscriptions  we  know  much  of  the  details  of 
their  organization  and  membership. 

Book  III.  discusses  in  a  long  section  (150  pages)  the  part 
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philosc^hy  played  in  the  lives  of  men  of  this  period.  The 
matter  is  presented  under  three  heads, — "  The  Philosophic  Di- 
rector," '*The  Philosophic  Missionary,"  "The  Philosophic 
Theologian."  Seneca  and  his  greatness  as  a  moral  teacher 
receive  extended  treatment.  Stoicism  provided  the  main  rule 
of  conduct ;  and,  although  stoic  theory  had  to  be  modified  for 
practical  purposes,  the  main  tenets  of  this  doctrine  can  all 
be  found  in  Seneca.  The  teachings  of  other  leaders  of  the 
time  are  expounded, — of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  Musonius,  Plu- 
tarch, Maximus  of  Tyre,  Peregrinus,  Dion  Chrysostom,  and 
others.  The  old  Roman  religion  was  still  powerful,  but,  al- 
though there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  cults,  de- 
rived mainly  from  the  conquered  countries,  and  an  immense 
growth  in  the  belief  in  genii,  dreams,  omens,  and  oracles,  still 
amid  this  apparent  chaos  there  was  a  tendency  in  the  higher 
minds  to  monotheism,  a  craving  for  a  moral  God  in  sympathy 
with  man. 

The  concluding  book  contains  chapters  on  "  Superstition," 
"  Belief  in  Immortality,"  "  The  Old  Roman  Religion,"  "  Mag- 
na Mater,"  "  Isis  and  Serapis,"  and  "  The  Religion  of  Mi- 
thra."  The  second  chapter  is  especially  interesting,  attention 
being  called  to  the  cult  of  the  manes,  the  deified  shades  of  the 
dead,  to  the  guardianship  of  the  tomb  where  was  slept  the 
"eternal  sleep,"  and  to  the  craving  for  continued  human 
sympathy  with  the  shade  in  its  eternal  home.  The  revival  of 
Pythagorean  and  Platonic  conceptions  in  the  first  century  is 
pointed  out,  and  the  teachings  reviewed  of  such  men  as  Apol- 
lonius of  Tyana  and  Plutarch.  On  the  other  hand  the  in- 
scriptions show  the  existence  of  a  large  class  who  were 
frankly  atheistic  or  sensualistic.  The  last  three  chapters  are 
extended  treatments  of  the  three  pagan  religions  which  were 
most  popular  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  our  era. 

Professor  Dill's  book  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  re- 
liable sources  of  information  that  have  ever  appeared  in  Eng- 
lish, and  it  is  especially  welcome  since  it  deals  with  a  period 
that  is  of  supreme  interest  to  the  student  of  history  and  poli- 
tics and  religion.  Walter  Dennison. 

,';:n  Arbor,  Mich, 
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Greek  Thinkers:  A  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  By 
Theodor  Gomperz,  Professor  Emeritus  at  the  University  of 
Vienna,  and  Member  of  the  Imperial  Academy ;  Hon.  LL.D., 
Dublin  and  Cambridge;  Hon.  Ph.D.,  Konigsberg;  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  British  Academy  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Philosophical,  Historical,  and  Philological  Studies. 
Authorized  Edition.  Vols.  H.  and  HI. — ^Translated  by  G. 
G.  Berry,  B.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Pp.  xii,  397  and 
vii,  386.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1905. 
$4.00,  net,  per  volume. 

In  the  review  of  the  first  volume,  we  have  spoken  well  of 
this  work.  The  first  two  hundred  and  forty-three  pages  of  the 
second  volume  treat  of  Socrates  and  the  Socratics,  in  nine 
chapters,  as  follows:  1.  Changes  in  Faith  and  Morals;  2. 
Athens  and  the  Athenians;  3.  The  Life  and  Work  of  So- 
crates; 4.  The  Teaching  of  Socrates;  5.  Socrates'  End;  6. 
Xenc^hon;  7.  The  Cynics;  8.  The  Meg^rians  and  Kindred 
Movements;  9.  The  Cyrenaics.  Twenty-one  chapters  (the 
remainder  of  the  second  volume  and  all  of  the  third »  are  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  Plato:  1.  Plato's  Years  of  Study  and 
Travel ;  2.  The  Genuineness  and  Chronological  Order  of  Pla- 
to's Works ;  3  and  4.  Plato  as  an  Investigator  of  Ethical  Con- 
cepts; 5.  Plato's  "Gorgias";  6.  Plato's  "Euthyphro"  and 
"Meno";  7.  Plato''s  "Symposium";  8.  Plato's  Doctrine  of 
the  Soul  and  of  Ideas ;  9.  Plato's  "  Phadrus  " ;  10.  The  "  Phae- 
do,"  and  Plato's  Proofs  of  Immortality;  11  and  12.  Plato's 
"  Republic  " ;  13.  Plato's  Ethical,  Social,  and  Political  Ideal ; 
14.  Hato's  Second  and  Third  Residences  in  Sicily ;  15.  Plato's 
"Euthydemus"  and  "Parmenides  " ;  16.  The  "  Theaetetus '' 
and  the  "  Cratylus  " ;  17.  The  "  Sophist "  and  the  "  States- 
man " ;  18.  Plato's  "  Philebus  " ;  19.  The  "  Timaeus  "  and  the 
"  Critias  " ;  20.  Plato's  "  Laws  " ;  21.  Retrospects  and  Antici- 
pations. 

Thus,  in  this  excellent  translation  and  attractive  form,  this 
gfreat  work  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  English  readers.  It 
is  as  significant  as  it  is  true  that  Greek  thinking  practically  be- 
gins and  ends  with  Socrates  and  his  g^eat  interpreter,  Plato. 
To  become  familiar  with  this  period  of  Grecian  thought  is  to 
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become  master  of  the  substance  of  all  philosophy.  In  the  sys- 
tematic collection  of  books  for  one's  library,  these  volumes 
may  well  take  the  place  of  all  others  on  the  subject  of  Greek 
philosophy. 


The  Theologv  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  its  Funda- 
mental Principles.  By  the  late  William  Hastie,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Edited 
by  William  Fulton,  B.D.,  B.Sc,  formerly  Scholar  and 
Fellow  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  12mo.  Pp.  xvi,  283. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Imported.    $2.00,  net. 

This  volume  consists  of  what  was  originally  a  course  of 
Croall  Lectures,  but  which  were  afterwards  used  in  his  class- 
work  for  several  years  before  publication.  In  this  course  he 
endeavored  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  Reformed  theology 
over  all  other  forms,  whether  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Anglican, 
Arminian,  or  Socinian,  holding  that  it  was  the  only  theolog>' 
with  which  we  can  face,  with  hope  of  complete  conquest,  all 
the  spiritual  dangers  and  terrors  of  our  times.  With  such  con- 
viction of  its  truth,  the  presentation  of  the  subject  by  so  able 
and  learned  a  man  cannot  fail  to  be  of  permanent  value.  It  :s 
refreshing,  in  these  days  of  hesitation  and  doubt,  to  find  a 
writer  who  can  face  all  difficulties  squarely,  and  contend  that 
the  principle  of  absolute  predestination  is  neither  pantheism 
nor  fatalism,  that  it  does  not  make  God  the  author  of  sin,  and 
doe»  leave  room  for  personal  human  freedom. 

The  Religious  Controversies  of  Scotland.  Religion  in 
Literature  and  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  F.  Henderson, 
M.A.,  author  of  "  Erskine  of  Linlathen."  8vo.  Pp.  v,  274. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Imported.  $1.75,  net. 

The  controversies  which  form  the  subject  of  this  interesting 
volume  all  date  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  since  that  time  they  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
and  their  names  sound  strangely  upon  the  ear,  and  in  them- 
selves give  but  little  information.  How  many  know  what  is 
meant  by  "  Professor  Simson's  Affair,"  "  The  Marrow  Men," 
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"The    Playhouse    Battle,"    "The    Apocrypha    Controversy," 
"The  Row  Heresy,"  "The  Dods-Bruce  Case"? 

But  the  perusal  of  the  volume  will  introduce  one  not  only  to 
the  peculiarities  of  Scotch  character,  but  to  the  profoundest 
depths  of  theological  thought  and  the  obscurest  intricacies  of 
practical  life. 

English  Church  History  from  the  Death  of  Archbishop 
Parker  to  the  Death  of  King  Charles  I.  Four  Lectures.  By 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  M.A.,  D.D.,  formerly  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford :  Master  of  University  Col- 
lege, Durham.  12mo.  Pp.  xi,  179.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  Imported.    $1.00,  net. 

The  titles  of  the  four  lectures  are:  1.  Counter-Reforma- 
tion and  Ultra-Reformation ;  2.  The  Wise  Fool  in  Church  and 
State:  3.  Development  of  Despotism  in  Church  and  State; 
4.  Downfall  of  Episcopacy  and  Monarchy.  No  better  resumS 
of  the  history  of  this  period  is  obtainable. 

John  Bunyan.  (Literary  Lives.)  By  W.  Hale  White,  au- 
thor of  **Mark  Rutherford,"  etc.  Illustrated.  8vo.  Pp. 
viii,  222.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.00,  net. 

The  reader  will  rise,  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  with 
renewed  respect  for  the  great  genius  of  John  Bunyan ;  for  he 
will  be  introduced,  in  brief  but  effective  summary,  to  other 
writings  than  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which  is  so  widely 
read.  The  "Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman,"  published  in 
1680,  and  "  The  Holy  War,"  in  1682,  are,  however,  in  many 
respects  as  well  worthy  of  attention  as  is  his  more  familiar 
work.  The  idea  of  the  volume  is  well  conceived,  and  the  exe- 
cution correspondingly  perfect. 

Ernest  Renan.  (Literary  Lives.)  By  William  Barry,  D.D. 
8vo.  Pp.  xi,  240.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.00,  net. 

Every  one  must  be  glad  to  have  an  appreciative  biography 
of  this  great  figure  in  modem  religious  thought.  As  a  per- 
sonality, Renan  draws  all  to  him  by  his  kindly  qualities,  and 
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his  desire  to  be  constructive  in  his  work  as  well  as  critical. 
We  can  well  agree  with  the  author  in  his  final  summing-up  of 
Kenan's  characteristics :  "  The  incalculable  quality  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  genius,  and  which  is,  at  last, 
personality  carried  to  its  highest  power,  will  never  be  denied 
him.  As  a  master  of  his  native  tongue,  limpid,  unforced,  en- 
chanting, whose  only  fault  was  even  too  great  a  dexterity,  the 
Breton  remains  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Chateaubriand,  over 
against  Lamennais,  inspired  by  the  charm  of  that  French  idiom 
which  in  those  eloquent  preachers  sounded  tragic  and  sombre, 
but  from  his  pen  flowed  in  a  smiling  stream.  In  history,  little 
that  he  attempted  will  be  remembered.  As  a  thinker  he  does 
not  count  ....  Renan  stated,  though  he  could  not  resolve,  the 
problem  of  Scripture-criticism.  From  the  day  when  his  '  Life 
of  Jesus  "  appeared  the  Bible  has  become  for  clergy  no  less 
than  laity  a  modem  book,  the  most  momentous  in  living  liter- 
ature "  (p.  238). 

The  Bible  :  Its  Origin  and  Nature.  Seven  Lectures  deliver- 
ed before  Lake  Forest  College  on  the  Foundation  of  the 
late  William  Bross.  (The  Bross  Lectures  for  1904.)  By 
the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Exegetical  The- 
ology in  New  College,  Edinburgh.  12mo.  F^.  xi,  245. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1905.    $1.00,  net. 

This  is  a  good  beginning  on  the  foundation  of  the  Bross 
Lectureship,  designed  to  provide  the  material  available  to  the 
ordinary  reader  in  defense  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the 
main,  the  volume  is  one  that  can  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of 
readers  of  limited  range  of  knowledge. 

Moses  and  the  Prophets:  An  Essay  toward  a  Fair  and 
Useful  Statement  of  Some  of  the  Positions  of  Modern  Bib- 
lical Criticism.  By  Milton  S.  Terry,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  12mo.  Pp.  198.  New 
York :  Eaton  &  Mains ;  Cincinnati :  Jennings  &  Pye.    $1.00. 

If  for  no  other  reason  this  volume  is  valuable  as  showing 
the  degree  of  liberty  now  granted  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.    The  author  accepts  most  of  the  conclusions  of  mod- 
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em  criticism  concerning  the  composition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, holding  to  the  late  date  both  of  the  book  of  Jonah  and 
of  the  book  of  Daniel.  An  Appendix  (of  twenty  pages)  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  book,  since  it  contains 
the  answers  of  six  prominent  presidents  of  Methodist  schools 
to  the  question,  Do  the  references  to  the  Old  Testament  books 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  commit  either  our  Lord  him- 
self or  any  of  his  apostles  to  an  authoritative  judgment  on  the 
question  of  the  authorship  or  the  historical  character  of  the 
writings  so  mentioned?  The  general  tenor  of  these  replies  is 
that  "  the  aim  of  Christ  in  his  teachings  was  a  purely  religious 
one ;  that  in  no  case  did  he  intend  to  pronounce  critical  opin- 
ions on  the  structure  and  growth  of  the  Old  Testament  books ; 
that  he  assumes  the  premises  of  his  hearers  when  he  quotes 
from  Moses  as  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch ;  that  he  finds  the 
value  of  Scripture  not  in  authorship  but  in  the  truth  declared ; 
that  no  one  can  tell  what  he  would  have  said  if  a  question  of 
criticism  had  been  submitted  to  him,  and,  therefore,  is  not  and 
cannot  be  disposed  of  in  advance  by  an  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  Christ"  (p.  191). 

The  Messages  of  the  Psalmists:  The  Psalms  of  the  Old 
Testament,  arranged  in  their  Natural  Grouping,  and  freely 
rendered  in  Paraphrase.  (The  Messages  of  the  Bible.) 
By  John  Edgar  McFadyen,  M.A.  (Glas.),  B.A.  (Oxen.), 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis  in 
Knox  College,  Toronto.  12mo.  Pp.  xxii,  334.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1904.     $1.25,  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Series  to  which  it  belongs. 
While  we  cannot  highly  praise  the  paraphrases,  since,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  they  are  weak  when  compared  with  the 
standard  translations,  they  may  in  some  respects  serve  the 
purpose  of  commentaries.  A  single  illustration,  taken  from 
the  first  three  verses  of  the  first  Psalm,  will  suffice. 

"  The  truly  happy  man  is  he  who  never  entered  on  the  peril- 
ous path  of  godlessness — that  path  which  begins  in  dallying 
with  evil  and  leads  by  sure  steps  to  the  deliberate  scorn  of  re- 
ligion.    But  his  heart  is  set  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  over 
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them  he  broods  continually.  The  destiny  of  such  an  one  is 
bright — like  a  tree,  fruitful  and  fair,  with  roots  that  are  nour- 
ished by  water  from  the  rivulets,  and  leaves  that  never  fade  " 
(p.  92). 

The  author  is  specially  helpful  in  his  discussion  of  the  Im- 
precatory Psalms,  in  which  he  develops,  in  their  justification, 
the  points  that  they  "are  not  the  spiteful  expression  of  per- 
sonal enmity  " ;  that,  "  as  the  speaker  is  the  church,  the  prayer 
is  that  the  insult  to  God  may  be  avenged,  rather  than  any  per- 
sonal injury  " ;  that  "  the  men  on  whom  the  curses  are  to  fall 
are  men  guilty  of  cruelty  and  immorality  " ;  lastly,  that  "  the 
confusion  of  the  wicked  was  a  necessary  postulate  of  the 
psalmist's  faith  in  God"  (pp.  176-177). 

The  Messianic  Hope  in  the  New  Testament.  (The  De- 
cennial Publications  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Second 
Series,  Vol.  XII.)  By  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Systematic  Theology.  8vo.  Pp.  xx,  33S.  Chi- 
cago: The  University  of  Chicago  Press.     1905.    $2.50,  net. 

This  volume  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  constructive  work 
which  is  going  on  in  theological  circles,  and  is  another  evi- 
dence of  the  great  value  of  such  large  endowments  as  those 
which  are  bestowed  upon  Chicago  University,  securing  to  the 
professors  a  degree  of  leisure  and  an  access  to  sources  of  in- 
formation which  qualify  them  for  becoming  real  leaders  in 
human  thought.  The  volume,  in  the  first  part,  discusses  the 
development  of  Messianic  hope  in  Judaism,  giving  special 
prominence  to  the  apocalyptical  writings,  which  were  too  much 
neglected  by  the  older  theologians.  Part  II.  deals  with  the 
doctrine  as  it  appears  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  In  Part  III.  the 
doctrine  as  held  by  the  Apostles  is  discussed,  leaving  for  the 
final  part  the  modifications  of  the  hope  brought  about  by  cen- 
turies of  Christian  experience.  The  conclusion  of  the  author 
respecting  the  conception  which  Jesus  had  of  himself  Sis  Mes- 
siah is  worthy  of  special  attention.  **  On  the  basis  of  Jesus' 
own  self-estimate  and  the  results  of  a  reverent  criticism,  a 
man  may  believe  in  him  as  the  incarnation  of  God,  as  the  re- 
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sealer  of  a  forgiving  God,  as  the  type  and  teacher  of  the  per- 
fect human  life,  as  the  Risen  One  who  brought  life  and  incor- 
rupticn  to  light,  without  necessarily  committing  himself  to  a 
formal  acceptance  of  his  strictly  messianic  interpretation.  The 
interpretation  was  born  of  Judaism  and  will  be  dynamic  only 
as  one  assents  to  Judaistic  preconceptions.  The  life  will  ever 
be  the  light  of  men  "  (p.  133). 

OCtline  Studies  in  the  New  Testament:  Philippians  to 
Hebrews.  By  William  G.  Moorehead,  Professor  in  Xenia 
Theological  Seminary.  12mo.  Pp.  249.  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    $1.20,  net. 

Dr.  Moorehead's  long  experience  both  in  class  instruction 
and  in  expository  preaching  has  qualified  him  in  an  excep- 
tional manner  for  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  It  easily 
stands  foremost  in  this  class  of  books.  The  volume  is  conser- 
vative, and  incorporates  a  vast  amount  of  learning. 

The  Messages  of  the  Apocalyptical  Writers  :  The  Books 
of  Daniel  and  Revelation  and  Some  Uncanonical  Apocalyp- 
ses, with  Historical  Introductions  and  a  Free  Rendering  in 
Paraphrase.  (The  Messages  of  the  Bible.)  By  Frank 
Chamberlin  Porter,  Ph.D.,  DD.,  Winkley  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology  in  Yale  University.  12mo.  Pp.  xxii, 
367.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1905.  $1.25, 
net. 

This  volume,  like  most  of  the  Series  to  which  it  belongs,  is 
written  from  the  modern  view,  which  eliminates  from  the 
Bible  the  supernatural  and  prophetic  elements  to  a  large  de- 
gree. The  book  of  Daniel  is  assig^d  with  great  positiveness 
to  the  age  of  Antiochus,  and  more  particularly  to  the  year  167 
B.C. ;  while  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  is  declared  with  cer- 
tainty to  be  not  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  both 
cases  the  author  maintains  that  the  meaning  and  value  of  the 
books  to  us  do  not  depend  on  our  view  of  the  authorship, — a 
proposition  which  is  not  quite  so  obvious  to  every  one  as  it  is 
to  him.  Certainly  the  uncanonical  apocalypses  of  which  the 
author  gives  so  satisfactory  an  account  have  no  such  value  as 
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Daniel  and  The  Revelation,  and  it  is  open  to  fair  question 
whether  the  difference  may  not  have  originated  in  their  differ- 
ent relations  to  an  historical  basis. 

The  Life  of  Christ.    By  William  J.  Dawson.    8vo.     Pp. 
xiv,  452.  Philadelphia :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.  $1.50,  net, 

A  large  constituency  will  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the 
conception  of  Christ's  life  which  has  inspired  the  brilliant,  de- 
voted, and  successful  London  pastor  whose  presence  has  elec- 
trified so  many  audiences  of  America  during  the  past  season. 
Such  will  find  the  volume  in  which  these  conceptions  are  em- 
bodied satisfactory  in  every  respect.  The  author  has  a  full 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Christ,  such  as  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  perfect  familiarity  with  the  biblical  story,  with 
the  historic  and  geographic  conditions  involved  in  it,  and  with 
the  marvelous  results,  both  personal  and  general,  which  have 
flowed  from  it.  For  twenty  years,  the  author  tells  us,  the  de- 
sign of  this  volume  has  been  cherished,  and  during  that  time 
partly  achieved,  "  when  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  spring 
of  1901  at  last  gave  determination  to  his  aim.  Here  the  plan 
of  the  book  took  final  outline,  and  its  general  principles  were 
settled  "  (p.  viii). 

Like  all  other  close  students  of  the  Gospels,  the  author  is 
over\vhelmed  by  the  evidence  of  their  supernatural  power.  The 
story  is  one  which  is  entirely  above  the  capacity  of  human  in- 
vention. "  To  have  invented  or  evolved  the  sublime  Figure  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Evangelists  must  have  been  the  equals 
of  the  Christ  whom  they  invented.  They  were  no  more  ca- 
pable of  such  a  task  than  the  man  destitute  of  genius  is  capable 
of  creating  the  masterpieces  of  enduring  art  and  literature. 
With  a  divinely  artless  art,  which  transcends  all  art  and  fills 
the  mind  with  wonder,  four  men  of  diverse  idiosyncrasy  de- 
scribe the  life  of  Jesus  in  such  a  way  that  the  mind  of  the  whole 
world  is  henceforth  riveted  upon  their  pages;  and  the  more 
closely  these  Gospels  are  studied  the  more  decisive  becomes 
the  verdict  of  their  essential  truth"  (p.  vii). 

But  in  this  volume  the  story  is  retold  in  a  manner  to  deeply 
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impress  all  readers,  both  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  Its 
thirty  chapters  are  all  complete  pictures  in  themselves,  incor- 
porating all  that  is  necessary  from  the  investigations  of  schol- 
ars to  set  the  pictures  forth  in  their  original  surroundings. 
While  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  strength  of  the  doubts 
thrown  over  the  miraculous  by  the  materialistic  science  of  the 
present  age,  the  author  has  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  mira- 
cles at  their  face  value.  After  discussing  the  critical  theories 
tending  to  throw  doubt  over  the  reality  of  the  raising  of  Laza- 
rus, he  concludes  by  referring  to  them  as  "  tangled  skeins  of 
impossibilities  and  absurdities.  As  the  story  of  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  is  clearly  not  an  invention  or  a  parable,  so  it  cannot 
have  been  a  triumph  of  collusion.  Of  all  the  theories  put  for- 
ward by  the  critic-apologists  of  Jesus,  this  is  the  most  unwor- 
thy, the  most  absurd,  and  the  least  tenable  "  (p.  309). 

The  •Ethics  of  the  Christian  Life;  or,  The  Science  of 
Right  Living.  By  Henry  E.  Robins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  some- 
time President  of  Colby  University,  and  Professor  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  8vo. 
Pp.  xviii,  488.  Philadelphia:  Griffith  &  Rowland  Press. 
$2,00,  net. 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  and  satisfactory  discussion  of 
Christian  ethics  that  has  appeared  in  the  English  language. 
Christian  ethics  is  defined  as  "the  Science  of  Christian  Obli- 
gation; or,  more  specifically,  the  Science  of  the  end,  the  law, 
and  the  motive  of  obligatory  conduct  as  determined  in  the  light 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  The  expression  '  determined  in 
the  light,'  rather  than  by  the  light,  of  the  Christian  revelation 
is  preferred  as  indicating  that  the  testimony  of  the  two  primary 
sources  of  our  knowledge  of  ethical  facts  and  principles  is  to 
be  accorded  its  rightful  weight,  but  is  to  be  interpreted  under 
the  authority  and  in  the  light  afforded  by  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures" (p.  4). 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  ihvolves  that  of  the  capacities 

of  the  moral  agent,  the  disorders  into  which  he  has  fallen,  the 

temptations  to  which  he  is  subjected,  and  the  light  which  is 

shed  upon  man's  capacities  and  conditions  by  the  revelation  of 
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the  Bible.  Properly  the  moral  disorders  into  which  the  race  has 
fallen  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  discussion,  from  the  fact 
that  our  specific  duties  are  largely  determined  by  the  obstacles 
presented  by  human  depravity.  The  course  of  duty  in  the  pre- 
millennial  stage  is  very  different  from  what  it  will  be  in  the 
millennial.  It  seems  strange  that  this  very  obvious  fact  is  so 
often  overlooked  in  the  popular  discussions  concerning  the 
duty  of  competing  capitalists  towards  each  other,  and  of  the 
employers  to  the  employed,  and  of  the  employed  to  the  em- 
ployers. Until  the  millennium  arrives,  distrust  inevitably  pre- 
vails, and  every  one  must  be  on  his  guard  against  infringement 
upon  his  rights  and  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

This  is  well  brought  out  in  the  author's  discussion  of  the 
three  theories  of  the  growth  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  is  the 
premillennial  theory,  which  maintains  that  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  is  largely  for  testimony  unto  all  nations,  through 
which  the  redeemed  are  to  be  separated  as  a  peculiar  people. 
The  second  theory  holds  "  that  the  gospel  will  gradually  ex- 
tend its  sway  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  inspiring  a 
new  civilization  penetrated  by  the  reforming  and  elevating 
principles  of  Christianity,  until  at  last  the  prince  of  this  world 
shall  be  dethroned,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  be- 
come the  kingdotii  of  our  Lofd  attd  of  "hh  Christ  •'-  f|).t386).* 

Thfe  third  theory,  which  is  ihat  trf  the  faiithtJri  is'tha?t"^'thtfe^ 
wiH'be  a  dual  pf ogress  of  good- and' '^vil,^f  rigfct^iifene*  art4 
unrifehteoUfiiiesi  to  thie  end  <A  thfe  ag^.:  'Accfeptinyf  «hi«'  Vfcw^ 
it  would  appear-that  Chri^ikhity  ■'w4«' g'fafdtially^'^teftd' ifs* 
sway,  both'ititensiv^  aiid^xteilsikr^/'brtrigi'i^-a'laVg^r^ftfta'sttft 
largei*  number  of  persons  into  the'  rfi»ckdf  Ifrlife  btelleV^r^,  !*a^ 
is;  of  thost  in  vital  uriioti' with  (3od  thmugh- Jesb^  Chiist,  {^He^ 
trsiting  with  its  r^foi^rrrfng*  lirtAcffAes,  *rtd '<fdttf folfin^  hfoffe'tirtd 
mdfe  litferitufe,'  science, 'a^tj'tdcludaltidnridottirti^tt^ce,'^^ 
toms,  and  the  policies  of  states,  until  all  the  nationi  Wml  )tribes^(rf 
men  dri  the  fearth  shilh  in  thl^  ^eUse'be  X^riitlktiizW.^^'P^hkps 
the  Visibfe  chiirelie^  o^ChfiSt^}l^indUd^^*in  thfeir'fnfetnbef^lp 
the  entire  pdptilatlbii  bf  tfee  glob^.^  As  ^  rie<i*s^fy  cbftii^<iiitm!^ 
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shares  his  moral  elevation,  nature  itself  will  yield  unexpected 
treasures  from  her  inexhaustible  resources  in  countless  ways 
to  improve,  sanatize,  and  beautify  man's  earthly  dwelling-place. 

"  While  this  process  of  moral  purification  is  going  on,  moral 
evil  also  having  changed  its  form  but  not  its  essential  nature, 
\^'ill  have  shrunk  back  ashamed,  as  darkness  flees  before  the 
light,  from  outward  and  repulsive  manifestations,  hiding  itself 
in  the  very  g^rb  of  Christian  truth,  both  of  teaching  and  liv- 
ing ;  Satan,  supreme  in  the  art  of  deceit,  will  have  as  never  be- 
fore transformed  himself  into  the  semblance  of  an  angel  of 
light;  error  will  have  become  so  subtle  and  seductive  as  to 
lead,  if  it  were  possible,  even  the  elect  into  fatal  delusions. 
The  church  itself,  mistaking  the  extensive  for  the  intensive 
spread  of  Christianity,  the  superficial  for  the  real,  will  be  ex- 
posed as  at  no  previous  period  to  the  deep  wiles  of  the  arch 
deceiver.  Outward  conformity  to  the  ethics  of  Christianity, 
the  fruit  of  an  intelligent  self-interest  only,  will  be  accepted  in 
place  of  inward  conformity  to  the  moral  image  of  God  as  re- 
vealed in  Jesus  Christ,  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  will  masquerade 
in  the  guise  of  Christian  liberty,  and  so  by  degrees  and  at  last 
the  superficies  of  apparent  spiritual  life  in  Christendom  will 
overtop  the  base  of  true  life.  From  this  cause  the  structure 
of  Qiristian  society  will  fall  suddenly  and  rapidly  into  the 
final  apostasy,  led  and  embodied  possibly  in  one  lawless  spirit 
foretold  by  Paul  particularly  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  chapter  two,  verses  one  to  ten  inclusive,  as  the  signal 
for  Christ's  appearing  to  raise  the  dead,  to  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness,  to  renew  the  earth  for  the  dwelling-place  of  his 
people,  and  so  to  fulfill  completely,  as  they  have  been  par- 
tially and  proleptically  fulfilled  through  the  centuries,  the  pro- 
phecies of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  wherein  righteous- 
ness with  its  resulting  peace  shall  forever  dwell.  These  great 
events  coincide  in  the  concluding  scenes  of  the  great  redemp- 
tion "  (pp.  387-388). 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  supporting  this  theory,  the  author 
points,  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  book,  to  the  fallacies  of  so- 
cialism, and  the  dangers  which  are  arising  from  obliterating 
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the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  church  and  the  world.  At 
the  same  time  the  author  guards  against  pessimism,  and  sets 
forth  the  profit  as  well  as  the  peril  of  optimism.  Speaking  of 
America,  he  says,  "  Tlie  more  thoroughly  American  one  is, 
the  more  unconquerable  is  his  hope.  It  is  this  quality  which 
in  the  short  period  of  our  history  has  borne  us  into  the  fore- 
front of  nations.  It  should  not  be  surprising  therefore  that 
nothing  is  so  contrary  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  American 
Christianity  as  a  despairing  pessimism.  Just  here,  neverthe- 
less, is  our  peril  as  well  as  our  great  advantage.  In  commer- 
cial affairs  it  exposes  us  to  violent  fluctuations  of  prosperity 
and  adversity,  in  politics  to  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of 
popular  opinion,  in  religion  to  forgetfulness  that  with  the 
growth  of  the  wheat  there  is  surely  the  accompanying  growth 
of  the  tares"  (p.  456). 

The  Atonement  and  Modern  Thought.  By  Rev.  Junius 
B.  Remensnyder,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  author  of  "  Heavenward," 
"  Doom  Eternal,"  "  Six  Days  of  Creation,"  "  Lutheran 
Manual,"  etc.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Benja- 
min B.  Warfield,  D.D.,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
12mo.  Pp.  XXX,  193.  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Lutheran  Publica- 
tion Society.    $1.00,  net. 

This  readable  and  clearly-thought-out  volume  is  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  literature  of  the  atonement,  and  will  do 
much  to  clarify  the  public  mind,  and  give  fresh  weight  to  the 
preaching  of  Christ  crucified.  The  vicariousness  of  the  atone- 
ment is  maintained,  but  upon  a  reasonable  basis,  cleared  of 
many  misrepresentations  that  arise  from  imperfect  definitions. 
The  author  well  mlaintains  that  types  and  symbols  are  cer- 
tainly "signs  of  realities,"  and  would  be  without  significance 
if  "  they  did  not  all  point  to  one  great,  veritable,  and  all-suffi- 
cient sacrifice"  (p.  52).  The  author  does  not  maintain  that 
Christ  was  indeed  guilty,  "  yet  the  atonement  could  have  had 
no  value  had  he  not  voluntarily  assumed  our  guilt"  (p.  68). 
Again,  while  "  he  did  not  suffer  either  in  kind  or  degree  what 
sinners  would  have  suffered,  in  value  his  sufferings  infinitely 
transcended  theirs."    "  What  he  suffered  was  a  real  adequate 
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compensation  for  the  penalty  remitted"  (p.  70).  The  chap- 
ters upon  "  Gross  Representations  of  the  Atonement,"  "  The 
Atonement  and  the  Heathen,"  and  "  The  Atonement  and  Mod- 
em Heresies  "  are  specially  helpful.  By  many  the  volume  will 
be  prized  the  more  because  of  its  clear  statement  of  the  Luth- 
eran view  of  the  atonement,  which  is  held  by  seventy  million 
members.  The  peculiarities  of  the^  views  are,  that  they  are 
scriptural,  that  they  lay  special  emphasis  upon  the  fact  of  sin, 
that  they  elevate  love  to  the  first  place  in  the  divine  perfections, 
that  they  are  Christocentric,  and  that  they  keep  in  due  promi- 
nence the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Of  course  these 
elements  are  more  or  less  prominent  in  all  theories  of  the 
atonemient,  but  the  author  justly  feels  that  there  is  in  other 
denominations  a  tendency  to  "  a  dangerous  weakening  on  this 
vital  point"  (p.  170). 

The  central  value  of  the  atonement  is  well  expressed  in 
some  recent  comments  of  a  secular  magazine:  "Upon  the 
indiscriminate  praise  heaped  upon  Emerson  by  many  repre- 
sentative American  thinkers  at  the  recent  centennial  of  his 
birth,  the  remark  is  made :  *  It  must  be  admitted  that  Emerson 
deliberately  shunned  the  darker  aspects  of  life.  He  did  not 
face  the  problem  of  sin.  Christians  may  still  claim  that  theirs 
is  the  only  religion  that  has  effectually  measured  its  strength 
with  sin,  sorrow,  and  death.'  It  does  this  by  mieans  of  the 
atonement,  and  the  love  which  this  surpassing  divine  love 
unto  sacrifice  awakens.  The  soul,  relieved  of  its  intolerable 
burden,  is  uplifted  and  inspired  with  new  spiritual  life  and 
power,  by  the  same  love  which  has  redeemed  it. 

"  To  surrender,  compromise,  or  in  any  degree  impair  its 
confession  of  the  atonement,  is  for  Christianity  to  abnegate  its 
life.  The  struggle  is  one  touching  its  very  essence"  (pp. 
212-213). 

CiiRiSTUS  IN  EccLESiA.  Scrmous  on  the  Church  and  its  Insti- 
tutions. By  Hastings  Rashdall,  D.Litt.,  Fellow  and  Tu- 
tor of  New  College,  Oxford;  Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
1899-1903.  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  364.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  Imported. 
The  twenty-five  sermcttis  included  in  the  volume  cover  a 
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wide  range  of  topics  from  the  Oxford  Movement  to  MissicHis 
and  the  Practice  of  Infant  Baptism,  with  instructive  discourses 
upon  "  The  Observance  of  Sunday/*  and  upon  "  The  Old  and 
New  Testaments."  The^ author  belongs  to  the  Broad  Church 
party,  and  believes  "  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  real 
need  for  an  emphatic  assertion  of  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  English  Church."  The  author  is  one  of  the  best  represen- 
tatives of  the  motives  and  principles  of  the  party  to  which  he 
belongs. 

Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  W.  Sanday,  D.D., 
Litt.  D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Fellow 
of  the  British  Academy,  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  King. 
12mo.  Pp.  vii,  241.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1905.    $1.25,  net. 

This  volume  is  practically  a  republication  of  Dr.  Sanday's 
elaborate  article  upon  "  Jesus  Christ "  written  for  Hastings* 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (vol.  ii.).  But  there  is  added  to  it  a 
now  map  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ,  incorporating  the 
information  which  the  author  has  collected  for  the  larger  work 
upon  the  subject  which  he  hopes  eventually  to  publish.  Cer- 
tainly this  compact  presentation  of  the  subject  is  worthy  of  a 
much  wider  circulation  than  it  can  obtain  through  the  original 
source  of  publication;  for,  at  the  present  time,  Dr.  Sanday 
stands  m  the  forefront  of  the  orthodox  interpreters  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Missions,  Descriptive,  Historical,  Bi- 
ographical, Statistical.  Second  Edition.  Edited,  under  the 
Auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Missions,  by  Rev.  Henry  Otis 
DwiGHT,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Allen  Tupper,  Jr.,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
Edwin  Munsell  Bliss,  D.D.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv,  850.  New 
York  and  London :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.    1904.    $6.00,  n^t. 

After  thirteen  years  there  was  antple  call  for  a  second  edi- 
tion of  this  great  work,  which  is  here  met  in  a  manner  that 
secures  every  advantage  that  is  possible  in  a  single  volume  of 
this  size.     Special  articles  are  contributed  by  seventy-five  or 
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eighty  writers  who  are  authorities  upon  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  Upon  China,  for  instance,  fourteen  double-column 
pages  are  furnished  in  which  the  entire  history  of  the  nation 
is  effectively  summarized.  The  volume  is  invaluable,  and 
should  be  accessible  to  every  student  of  the  merits  and  prog- 
ress of  Christianity. 

The  Rational  Almanac,  tracing  the  Evolution  of  Modern 
Almanacs  from  ancient  Ideas  of  Time,  and  Suggesting  Im- 
provements. By  Moses  B.  Cotsworth,  of  York,  Eng. 
With  Years,  Half-years,  and  Quarters  equated.  Thirteen 
Months  to  the  Year.  Holidays  and  Festivals,  also  Week 
Days,  fixed  on  Permanent  Dates  to  gain  much  more  Public 
Convenience.  One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Illustrations,  ex- 
plaining the  Mystery  of  the  Pyramids,  Sphinx,  Obelisks, 
Druidical  Circles,  Mounds,  Vertical  Stones,  etc.,  erected  to 
record  Yearly  Almanac  Times.  York,  England:  Published 
by  the  Author.    1905.    $1.25,  net. 

This  is  a  book  containing  a  vast  amount  of  information  up- 
on a  subject  of  more  importance  than  the  ordinary  individual 
is  accustomed  to  attach  to  it.  We  have  at  present  only  time 
to  give  it  bare  notice.  Jts  merits  will  claim  larger  attention 
at  a  later  time. 

The  determination  of  the  exact  period  of  th^  earth's  rota- 
tion around  thel  sunk /is  a  w^ork)  ofi  extreme  diffTCultyi  Thei  pdrt» 
fdcdon  toWUkh-this  Unotk  bad  bedn  accomplished  in!  tho^drly 
stages  .of  Babylohian  and  Bgfyptian  history  iB  a  irteiharkiihl^ 
testnn<tmy;to  th^  intellectusa  albillity  x>f  the; leaders  of  thos^trisH 
tions.  The  author  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  "  The  Nat- 
ural SdluticHi  of  the  Early  BiMfe  Ages  of  Meri,"  based  ion  dib 
th^y'that  Hhe"  w6rd  *yeai'"'origitialiy  referred  irterel^  to  a 
defimt^.cyct'e.  and!so*  fir$t  sim|)ly  liieant  a  Ivinar  month,  w^i^ch 
1^  suprppses  to  have  been  th^  antediluvian. year^  This  would 
make  Adam*s  death  tQ  bavQ  oqcurre<l,in  his- seventyrsijXtt^  year. 
After  the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  the  author  supposes  the  cy- 
cle'Jtw^ifed  fey*  tfi^  WdiM  l&ht  that  between  the  eqtarnojtb^, 
\vhieli  woiilclredtfce  tlhe'^ige  of  Abraham  t6  S€fverlty-tw6*|  and 
crf.-Jfifa^  to, ,9eveJjL_ty-i(pur,  yeafs.^  ,,..;_  •  ,  '  ^  .  /  .,r  i  .,  / ' 
The  author  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  math^mitiiQi^tt^,  of 
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England,  being  the  actuary  for  the  Northeastern  Railroad, 
and  the  expert  to  whom  Parliament  refers  the  most  of  its 
complicated  mathematical  calculations.  The  experience  thus 
gained  has  led  him  to  see  how  g^eat  would  be  the  gain  to  the 
world  if  our  ordinary  calendar  were  changed  so  that  we  should 
have  thirteen  months  of  twenty-eight  days  each,  with  an  in- 
tercalary day  for  Christmas.  In  this  case  the  year  could  be 
made  to  begin  always  on  the  same  day  of  the  week,  and  month- 
ly payments  would  be  greatly  simplified.  The  voltune  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  careful  study,  and  will  be  found  to  be 
of  intense  interest. 

The  Van  Dyke  Book.  Selected  from  the  Writings  of  Henry 
Van  Dyke.  By  Edwin  Mims,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C.  With  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  by  Brooke  Van  Dyke.  Illustrated.  12mo. 
Pp.  xiv,  172.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  50 
cents,  net. 

This  little  book  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  Henry 
Van  Dyke  presents  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  children  some 
of  his  most  delightful  essays,  stories,,  and  poems.  His  genu- 
ine love  of  Niature  shines  forth  so  brightly  that  all  children 
must  be  charmed  and  incited  to  a  like  love  for  her  mysteries, 
which  are  never  shown  except  to  those  who  love  her. 

The  volume  closes  with  the  story  of  the  author's  life  as  told 
by  his  child,  between  whom  and  the  father  there  evidently  ex- 
isted a  most  lovely  tie  of  good  feeling  as  well  as  aflFection. 

The  Jordan  Valley  and  Petra.  By  William  Libbey, 
Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, and  Franklin  E.  Hoskins,  D.D.,  Syria  Mission, 
Beirut,  Syria.  With  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-nine  Illustra- 
tions. In  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  Pp.  xv,  353  and  viii,  380. 
New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

An  American  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament. — 
Proverbs.  By  Professor  George  R.  Berry.  Bvo.  Pp.  xv, 
99.  Song  of  Songs.  By  President  George  E.  Merrill. 
Bvo.  Pp.  XV,  38.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publi- 
cation Society. 
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BY  EDWARD  M.  MERRINS^  M.D. 
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PUBLIC  LIDi-^ARY, 


ASTOH,  LENOX   AND 
TILDEN  FCUND*TiONS. 


The  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  human  understanding — 
the  powers  thereof,  how  far  they  reach,  to  what  things  they 
are  in  any  degree  proportionate,  and  where  they  fail  us — has 
made  some  progress  since  the  time  of  Locke,  but  it  is  nowhere 
near  its  end.  The  physiolc^st  has  caught  barely  a  glimpse 
of  the  ultimate  elements  and  activities  involved  in  conscious- 
ness, and  the  psycholc^st  discerns  only  as  through  a  glass 
darkly  the  deep  principles  and  springs  of  human  conduct.  The 
problems  presented  by  life  and  conduct  which  are  abnormal, 
are  even  more  obscure  and  bafHing.  Consequently,  in  the  ex- 
amination of  mental  disorder,  questions  arise  which  must  be 
considered,  although,  at  present,  no  satisfactory  answer  can 
be  given  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  insanity?  The  insane,  like  the 
poor,  are  always  with  us,  and  yet  no  one  has  succeeded  in 
framing  a  definition  applicable  to  every  case  where  the  sound- 
ness of  the  mind  is  in  question.  "  Distinguished  philosophers, 
experienced  physicians  and  psychologists,  accurate  and  pro- 
found logicians,  have  in  vain  attempted  to  analyse,  unveil,  and 
penetrate  into  the  hidden  nature  of  this  disease  with  a  view 
Vol.  Uai.    No.  248.    1 
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of  discovering  a  key  to  its  accurate  definition,  and  all  have 
signally  failed."    There  is  no  normal  human  standard.     Ac- 
cording to  English  law,  it  is  a  criminal  act  to  publish  malicious- 
ly that  any  person  is  afflicted  with  insanity,  since  it  imputes 
to  him  a  malady  generally  inducing  mankind  to  shun  his  so- 
ciety; but  it  is  not  libelous  to  say  that  a  man  is  not  of  sound 
mind,  because  no  one  is  of  perfectly  sound  mind  but  the  Deity. 
We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  fall  back  on  the  general  and  prac- 
tical rule,  that,  as  long  as  a  man  retains  the  power  of  regulat- 
ing his  actions  and  conduct  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary 
rules  of  society,  he  must  be  regarded  as  sane.    It  is  only  when 
the  individual,  from  perversion  of  reason,  shows  a  disposition 
to  commit  acts  which  may  endanger  his  life  and  property,  or 
the  lives  and  properties  of  others,  that  the  law  interferes  for 
the  man's  own  protection  and  for  that  of  society.  There  is  the 
same  indefiniteness  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.    While,  in  the 
worst  forms  of  insanity,  there  is  almost  an  entire  deprivation 
of  reason,  many  of  the  insane  are  quite  conscious  of  their 
actions  in  general,  and  are  able  to  reason  upon  their  feelings 
and  impressions.    But  the  main  difficulty  lies  with  the  mental 
states  ranging  between  perfect  sanity  and  unmistakable  in- 
sanity.   There  are  no  exact  lines  of  demarcation  between  them, 
as  the  descent  is  by  an  inclined  plane  as  it  were,  not  by  sharp- 
ly defined  steps.    Thus  the  transition  from 

"The  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 
A  drowsy,  stifled,  unimpassioned  grief. 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  relief 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear," — 

to  the  insanity  of  melancholia  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible.  Moreover,  the  movement  of  the  mind  in  the 
direction  of  insanity  may  not  be  steadily  progressive.  Excur- 
sions to  the  very  borders  of  sanity  and  beyond  may  be  made, 
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and  yet  the  mind  recover  itself,  again  and  again.  In  this 
niovement  back  and  forth,  the  exact  time  when  a  person  be- 
comes sane  or  insane,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  decide.  Then  there  are  all  the  queer  humors, 
the  unruly  wills  and  affections  of  human  nature,  to  be  consid- 
ered,— ^the  emotional  ebullitions,  the  caprices,  eccentricities, 
perversities  of  judgment,  and  feebleness  of  will.  To  what  ex- 
tent are  these  the  evidence  of  unsoundness  of  mind  ?  When  we 
turn  to  the  most  highly  gifted  men  and  women,  those  represen- 
tative of  the  human  mind  at  its  best,  we  find  they  are  so  eccen- 
tric, that  Lxwnbroso  and  other  alienists  hold  that  the  possession 
of  genius  or  unusual  talent  is,  of  itself,  prima  fa<:ie  evidence 
of  insanity.  Just  as  giants  pay  a  heavy  ransom  for  their  ex- 
traordinary stature,  in  relative  mental  and  muscular  weakness, 
so,  it  is  said,  the  giants  of  thought  expiate  their  intellectual 
force  in  degeneration  and  psychoses.  But  the  lives  of  those 
whose  principal  gift  is  simply  that  of  stolid  common  sense,  if 
closely  scrutinized,  would  also  show  many  departures  from 
the  normal.  As  a  prominent  writer  has  truly  remarked,  all 
people  have  sometimes  a  season  of  mental  depression  or  aber- 
ration, when  they  do  exactly  what  their  friends  would  least 
expect.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  agree  with  those 
writers  who  contend  we  are,  all  of  us,  more  or  less  insane; 
but  the  fact,  that  we  cannot  formulate  a  definition  of  insanity 
that  shall  include  all  who  are  insane,  and  exclude  all  who  are 
s^ne,  should  make  us  regard  the  whole  subject  with  a  very 
open  mind,  particularly  when  cases  of  mental  disorder  are 
encountered  which  present  features  of  mysterious  interest 
seldom  met  with  in  ordinary  experience. 

The  obscurity  enveloping  the  manifestations  of  insanity 
extends  also  to  the  causes  producing  it.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  there  is  certainly  a  deficiency  or  lesion  of  the  deli- 
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cate  brain  substance,  the  result  of  mechanical  injury  or  dis- 
ease ;  or  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  from  malnutrition,  toxaemia,  or  prolonged  exhaustion. 
But  insanity  is  occasionally  induced  in  people  apparently  in 
perfect  health  by  sudden  and  powerful  emotions.  The  abrupt 
information  of  ill  news  may  cause  stupcM*,  melancholia,  or 
acute  mania.  Is  it  a  satisfactory  explanaticm  to  say  that  the 
insanity  in  these  cases  is  wholly  due  to  a  sudden  overdraft  on 
the  physiological  energies  of  the  nervous  system,  with  a  con- 
sequent disturbance  of  its  nutrition?  "  When  we  are  told  that 
a  man  has  become  deranged  frcmi  anxiety  or  grief,  we  have 
learned  very  little  if  we  rest  content  with  that.  How  does  it 
happen  that  another  man,  subjected  to  an  exactly  similar 
cause  of  grief,  does  not  go  mad?  It  is  certain  the  entire 
causes  cannot  be  the  same  where  the  effects  are  so  diflFerent.'^ 
Furthermore,  what  is  the  physical  lesion  in  the  strange 
forms  of  mental  disorder  which  occur  among  people  of  back- 
ward civilization, — the  lotah  of  the  Malays,  the  ikota  of  the 
Samoyads,  lycanthropy,  demoniacal  possession,  and  kindred 
psychopathies?  An  interesting  problem  of  this  kind  meets  us 
in  the  weird  experiences  of  Captain  Welby,  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  started  to  explore  certain  out-of-the-way  places  in  the 
heart  of  Abyssinia  ?  Entering  the  Walamo  district,  his  Somali 
and  Soudanese  followers  were  in  a  state  of  fear  and  perturba- 
tion, because  of  the  evil  influences  which  the  Walamos  were 
believed  to  possess.  According  to  his  narrative,  "  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  especially  dangerous  to  eat  food  in  the  presence 
of  the  Walamo  people.  On  one  occasion  one  of  my  Souda- 
nese saw  a  Walamo  gazing  intently  upon  him  while  he  was 
having  his  meal.  Nothing  untoward  occurred  at  the  time,  but 
two  days  later  the  man  became  a  raving  lunatic.''  Others  of 
the  retinue  were  similarly  afflicted,  and  the  captain  was  obliged 
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to  devise  means  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disorder.  '*  Think- 
ing I  could  perhaps  do  something  to  explain  these  extraordi- 
nary occurrences,  I  resolved  to  eat  solemnly  a  meal  in  the 
presence  of  the  Walamo  myself.  When  all  was  prepared,  I 
had  something  like  a  hundred  of  these  people  watching  me. 
In  due  time  the  meal  was  over,  and  I  thought  no  more  about 
it.  Here  I  should  state  that  I  had  not  had  a  day's  illness  dur- 
ing the  journey,  and  was  in  the  best  of  health  at  the  time.  The 
next  day,  however,  I  felt  thoroughly  ill.  Needless  to  say  I  did 
not  let  any  of  my  people  know  that  anything  was  wrong,  nor 
can  I  attempt  to  explain  the  cause.  I  was  quite  unable  to  find 
a  cause  for  this  mysterious  business.  I  merely  confine  myself 
to  a  bare  statement  of  the  facts.  It  was  an  anxious  time  for 
me,  as  I  did  not  know  whether  at  any  moment  the  whole  camp 
might  not  become  '  Walamo.' " 

An  editorial  in  one  of  the  leading  English  medical  journals, 
in  commenting  on  the  narrative,  observes,  "As  for  explanation, 
so  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  none.  Emotion  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  evil  reputation  of  the  country  might  possibly  ex- 
plain the  occurrence  in  the  case  of  the  Somali  and  the  Souda- 
nese, but  this  explanation  would  hardly  hold  in  the  case  of  an 
avowed  unbeliever  like  Captain  Welby."  * 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  forces  in  the  world,  both 
physical  and  psychical,  of  which  we  know  nothing, — ^a  consid- 
eration to  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  all  forms  of  mad- 
ness, but  especially  with  those  of  unusual  oripn.  Perhaps  the 
madness  of  Nebuchadnezzar  can  be  brought  within  the  limits 
of  ordinary  human  experience ;  but  if  not,  the  facts  concerning 
it  as  stated  in  the  book  of  Daniel  cannot  be  disproved,  nor  can 
they  be  regarded  as  inherently  improbable.  By  no  means  are 
we  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  "  probably  some  Babylonian 
'The  Lancet,  September  9,  1899,  p.  731. 
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legend  on  the  subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar  had,  perhaps  in  a 
very  distorted  form,  reached  the  ears  of  the  author  of  Daniel." 
The  extent  and  strength  of  the  connection  between  insanity 
and  sin  is  another  interesting  question.  We  do  not  refer  to 
those  sins  of  the  flesh,  such  as  intemperance  and  impurity, 
which  lay  the  system  open  to  the  inroads  of  diseases  which 
eventually  may  cause  insanity,  but  to  the  sins  of  the  spirit, 
such  as  pride,  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  tempestuous  anger. 
Can  habitual  indulgence  in  these  work  the  ruin  of  the  mind? 
When  St,  Paul  speaks  of  men,  because  of  wickedness,  being 
given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  is  the  end  thereof  a  form  of 
insanity?  There  are  medico-legal  writers  who  claim  there  is 
a  state  which  they  call  moral  insanity,  which  is  manifested 
simply  by  a  perverted  or  disordered  state  of  the  feelings,  pwiss- 
ions,  and  emotions,  without  illusion^,  erroneous  convictions, 
or  other  evidences  of  intellectual  aberration.  Since  to  admit 
this  as  an  independent  form  of  insanity  would  relieve  many 
wrong-doers  apparently  of  sound  mind,  of  all  responsibility  for 
their  injurious  acts,  the  doctrine  is  too  dangerous  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  society  to  be  upheld.  But  may  not  the  above-men- 
tioned sinful  states  of  the  mind,  if  persisted  in,  almost  certain- 
ly in  time  be  accompanied  by  intellectual  aberration  ?  "  It  is 
my  belief,"  said  the  physician  of  a  female  lunatic  asylum,  "  that 
two-thirds  of  the  women  here  have  come  to  require  restraint, 
through  habitual  indulgence  of  an  originally  bad  temper." 
When  kings  vested  with  vast  and  irresponsible  power  begin 
their  reign  well,  but  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time  act  like 
madmen,  are  we  right  in  saying  that  madness  was  always 
there,  as  it  were,  and  was  simply  drawn  out  by  the  force  of 
circumstances?  or  shall  we  hold  that  the  madness  originated 
de  novo,  because  of  the  abandonment  of  all  self-restraint,  and 
the  wild  indulgence  of  evil  passions? 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  madness  of  Nebuchadnezzar  presents 
many  interesting  and  complicated  issues.  Turning  to  his  his- 
tory as  found  in  the  Bible  and  contemporaneous  Babylonian 
records,  it  appears  he  was  one  of  the  mightiest  rulers  and  sol- 
diers who  ever  lived,  a  man  of  unquestioned  intellectual  great- 
ness. He  made  his  country  renew  her  youth,  and  more  than 
regain  her  former  power.  He  fought  against  his  enemies  on 
every  side,  and  whithersoever  he  turned  himself  he  was  victor- 
ious. He  routed  the  Egyptians;  he  destroyed  Jerusalem;  he 
transplanted  the  Jews  on  account  of  their  rebellion;  and  re- 
duced the  city  of  Tyre  after  a  memorable  siege.  He  built  a 
new  Babylon,  and  the  city  became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  power  of  the  king  was  absolute.  Whom  he  would 
he  slew,  and  whom  he  would  he  kept  alive;  whom  he  would 
he  raised  up,  and  whom  he  would  he  put  down.  He  stood  at 
the  summit  of  earthly  greatness. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  also  a  very  religious  man,  certainly  so 
in  his  younger  days.  He  claimed  it  as  his  glory  to  have  estab- 
lished the  worship  of  those  deities  and  superior  beings  whose 
will  he  recognized  as  more  powerful  than  his  own;  he  was 
proud  to  call  himself  the  priest-king,  or  the  king-vicar  of  the 
gods.  Almost  every  temple  and  shrine  throughout  the  land 
underwent  restoration  at  his  hands.  He  was  very  enthusiastic 
in  the  worship  of  his  own  particular  god,  Merodach,  who  was 
"  the  lord,  the  joy  of  his  heart."  It  was  to  him  he  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  throne.  "  Merodach,  the  great  lord,"  he 
records,  "has  appointed  me  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  and 
confided  to  my  care  the  far-spread  peoples  of  the  earth.  Mero- 
dach the  great  lord,  the  senior  of  the  gods,  the  most  ancient, 
has  given  all  nations  and  peoples  to  my  care."  And  he  knew, 
as  shown  in  the  following  beautiful  prayer,  that  he  ought  to 
rule  in  righteousness: — 
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"To  Merodach  my  lord  I  prayed,  I  began  to  him  mj  petitkm. 
Hie  wordA  <^  my  heart  sought  for  him;  and  I  said,  '  O  prince,  that 
art  from  everlasting,  lord  of  all  that  exists,  for  the  king  whom 
thou  lorest,  whom  thou  callest  by  name,  as  it  seemeth  good  unto 
thee  thou  guidest  his  name  aright,  thou  watchest  over  him  in  the 
path  of  righteousness!  I,  the  prince  who  obeys  thee,  am  the 
work  Qt  thy  hands;  thou  hast  created  me,  and  hast  entrusted  to 
me  the  sovereignty  over  hosts  of  men;  according  to  thy  goodness, 
O  lord,  thou  hast  made  me  to  pass  over  them  all.  Let  me  lore 
thy  supreme  lordship,  let  the  fear  of  thy  divinity  exist  in  my  heart, 
and  give  what  seemeth  good  unto  thee,  for  thou  upholdest  my  life.' " 

The  possession  of  despotic  power,  making  it  so  easy  for 
a  man  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think, 
accompanied  by  a  religious  bent  of  the  mind,  the  mark  of 
which  should  be  self-abasement,  must  be  very  disturbing  to 
the  personality.  Can  Nebuchadnezzar  steadily  maintain  his 
mental  and  moral  balance  at  the  dizzy  height  where  he  stands  ? 
Marcus  Aurelius  observed  it  was  possible  to  live  well  even  in 
the  palace  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  very  few  autocratic 
rulers  have  reached  his  level  of  austere  goodness.  It  is  a 
matter  of  dispute  whether  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  kings,  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  his  soul,  and  the  number  of  those  who  have 
given  every  indication  of  positive  failure  to  do  so,  is  very  gjeat. 

Mankind  is  still  in  the  making,  acquiring  with  difficulty 
those  faculties  of  the  mind  which  constitute  true  greatness. 
The  highest  function  is  self-control,  and  it  is  the  last  to  be 
acquired  as  a  permanent  possession.  Insanity  is  a  retrogres- 
sion, a  traversing  of  the  path  of  mental  development  in  the 
reverse  direction,  the  faculties  latest  acquired  being  the  first 
to  disappear.  Frequent  exhibitions  of  uncontrollable  passion 
may  constitute,  therefore,  an  early  and  serious  symptom  of  ap- 
proaching insanity.  The  circumstances  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
life  were  not  favorable  to  the  culture  of  the  virtue  of  self-re- 
straint, and  he  did  not  rise  superior  to  them.     In  his  fury 
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against  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  because  of  their  inability  to 
interpret  his  dream  which  he  was  unable  to  recollect,  he  exhib- 
its an  unreasoning  passion  that  does  not  point  to  perfect  sanity. 
The  people  of  Eastern  countries  tolerate  much  in  their  mon- 
archs  that  we  should  regard  as  being  outrageously  cruel  and 
tyrannical,  but  the  remonstrances  of  the  wise  men  prove  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  far  exceeded  the  limits  to  which  even  they 
were  accustomed. 

There  was  another  ungovernable  ebullition  of  rage  when 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  refused  to  worship  his 
image;  and  doubtless  such  irrational  displays  were  very  fre- 
quent, or  became  so  as  time  went  on,  to  the  increasing  disorder 
of  his  mind.  Many  people  have  become  insane  through  the 
sheer  exaggeration  of  their  own  wickedness ;  they  have  given 
way  to  their  desires  till  the  holding  anchor  of  the  will  is  lost, 
and  the  mind  has  become  riotous  with  evil  passions.  He  is  a 
bold  man  who  would  say  that  Nero  and  other  kings  of  his 
stamp  were  always  sane.  Of  the  mad  king,  Louis  II.  of  Ba- 
varia, who  committed  suicide  in  1886,  it  is  recorded  that  his 
malady  was  continuous  and  progressive,  a  rising  self-will 
which,  guided  solely  by  his  likes  and  dislikes,  brooked  neither 
delay  nor  denial  in  the  gratification  of  his  fancies;  there  was 
a  gradual  diminution  of  mental  balance  and  self-restraint,  com- 
plicated in  the  end  with  hallucinations,  stormy  fits  of  passion, 
violent  assaults  on  his  attendants,  and  orders  for  the  assassi- 
nation of  those  who  had  offended  him.* 

A  further  indication  of  the  mental  and  moral  peril  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is  his  growing  spiritual  pride.  He  gets  out  of 
harmony  with  his  environment.  Regarding  himself  as  a  ' 
special  favorite  of  the  gods,  and  his  kingly  rank  forbidding 
his  association  with  ordinary  mortals  on  anything  like  equal 
>  Ireland,  The  Ivonr  Gate,  p.  142. 
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terms,  he  becomes  intoxicated  with  his  grandeur.  His  heart 
was  lifted  up,  and  his  spirit  was  hardened,  so  that  he  dealt 
proudly.  And  he  said  in  his  heart :  "  I  will  exalt  my  throne 
above  the  stars  of  God ;  and  I  will  sit  upon  the  mount  of  con- 
gregation in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  north;  I  will  ascend 
above  the  heights  of  the  clouds ;  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High." 
On  the  plain  of  Dura,  therefore,  he  sets  up  an  enormous 
golden  image  of  himself,*  which  he  commands  his  subjects 
to  worship.  The  penalty  of  disobedience  is  death  by  burning. 
It  may  be,  as  some  assert,  that  the  erection  of  the  image  was 
intended  to  celebrate  some  national  triumph,  and  that  the 
worship  of  his  particular  god  was  implied  in  the  worship  of 
the  image  of  himself;  it  may  also  be  true  that  the  claims  of 
Babylonian  kings  and  heroes  for  a  seat  in  the  mountains  of 
the  gods  were  not  always  mere  arrogance,  but  the  first  efforts 
of  the  Babylonian  mind  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  gloomy 
conceptions  of  Hades,  and  to  provide  1  worthy  immortality  for 
virtue.  The  dominant  motive,  however,  with  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, was  the  desire  to  exalt  himself,  and  the  refusal  of  three 
'  See  Speaker's  Ck)mmentar7  on  Daniel  ill.  1,  where  there  is  the 
following  note  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  image  was  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar himself:  "In  the  annals  of  Samas-Rimmon  (the  son 
of  Shalmaneser,  the  Assyrian  contemporary  of  the  Israelite  kings, 
Ahab  and  Jehu),  this  prince  is  described  as  erecting,  after  a  vic- 
torious campaign,  a  statue  of  himself:  'an  image  {zalam)  of  my 
magnified  royalty  I  made'  (Records  of  the  Past,  I.  17),  and  the 
same  practice  is  recorded  of  Shalmaneser  and  others  (Norris,  Ad- 
syr.  Diet.  ii.  345;  Oppert,  Gram.  Assyr.,  p.  120)."  Other  writers, 
however,  hold  that  the  zalam  was  simply  a  memorial  or  honorary 
bas-relief,  never  intended  for  religious  worship;  and  while  they  ad- 
mit that  some  of  the  early  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  were 
certainly  deified,  e.g.,  Naram  Sin,  Ghidea,  and  Dungi,  they  contend 
that  the  deification  of  a  human  being  was  contrary  to  the  religious 
genius  of  the  Semitic  race,  the  honor  was  not  conferred  upon  any 
of  the  later  Semitic  kings  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  that  in 
the  Instances  mentioned  the  deification  can  be  traced  to  foreign 
influences  (Barton,  Semitic  Origins,  p.  169). 
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captive  Hebrews  to  worship  his  image  throws  him  into  par- 
oxysms of  fury.    He  daringly  asks,  who  is  the  god  that  shall 
deliver  them  out  of  his  hands,  and  then,  at  his  conmiand,  they 
are  thrown  into  a  burning  fiery  furnace,  seven  times  heated. 
This     terrible    punishment    may   not    have   been    uncommon 
amon^^  the  Assyrians ;  from  the  Bible  we  know  that  others  suf- 
fered  a  similar  fate,  as  it  was  a  proverb  among  the  Jewish 
captives,  "  The  Lord  make  thee  like  Zedekiah  and  like  Ahab, 
whom  the  king  of  Babylon  roasted  in  the  fire/'  *  and  the  As- 
syrian records  prove  that  other  kings  punished  their  enemies 
in  the  same  way.    Yet  the  pride  and  fanaticism,  the  rage  and 
the  cruelty,  shown  in  this  incident,  and  in  his  merciless  treat- 
ment of  King  Zedekiah,'  are  evidence  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  traveling  on  a  dangerous  path  the  terminus  of  which  is 
madness. 

The  elevation  of  his  favorite  god,  Merodach,  above  not  only 
the  gods  of  other  nations,  but  also  above  other  Babylonian 
divinities,  would  cause  the  worship  of  the  latter  to  be  very 
much  neglected ;  the  apotheosis  of  himself  would  have  a  simi- 
lar efiFect,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  on  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  ancestral  worship,  and  on  the  prayers  and  obla- 
tions prescribed  by  kingly  predecessors  for  their  posthumous 
hcHior,  or  to  insure  their  well-being,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  the 
spiritual  underworld.  The  terrible  curses  pronounced  on 
omissions  of  this  kind,  Nebuchadnezzar  would  be  inclined  to 
scornfully  disregard  in  the  day  of  his  power.  For  example, 
there  was  the  worship  ordained  to  take  place  before  the  statue 
of  King  Gudea,  a  predecessor  who  reigned  about  B.C.  2800. 
The  statue  was  one  of  the  most  sacred  objects  of  the  temple, 
and  was  protected  by  all  the  laws  of  ancestral  worship..  It 

>  Jeremiah  zzix.  22. 
'Jeremiah  xxzix.  6,  7. 
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was  perpetually  to  stand  before  the  gods,  so  that  Gudea  should 
never  be  forgotten  by  them,  and  prayers  and  oblations  were 
continually  to  be  made  before  it.  The  reigning  monarch 
seems  to  have  been  made  responsible  for  the  proper  and  reg- 
ular performance  of  these  duties,  and  the  curse  which  Gudea 
suspended  over  the  heads  of  his  successors  as  the  penalty  for 
disobeying  his  injunctions  is  very  bitter:— 

"Whoever  shall  transgress  my  Judgments,  revoke  my  gifts,  or 
in  the  recitation  of  my  prayers  shall  suppress  my  name  and  insert 
his  name, 
"  Like  an  ox  shall  he  be  slain  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity! 
'    Like  a  wild  bull  shall  he  be  felled  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength! 
As  for  his  throne,  may  those  whom  he  has  bound  captive,  over- 
throw it  in  the  dust. 
His  name  in  the  temple  of  his  god,  may  they  erase  it  from  the 

tablets. 
May  his  god  upon  the  ruin  of  his  country  not  look! 
May  he  ravage  it  with  the  rains  from  heaven! 
May  he  ravage  it  with  the  waters  of  the  earth! 
May  he  become  a  man  without  a  name! 
May  his  princely  race  be  reduced  to  slavery. 
May  this  man,  as  every  man  who  acts  evilly  to  his  chief  from 
under  the  vault  of  heaven,  in  no  city  find  a  resting  place." 

Such  curses  as  these,  though  not  quite  so  searching  and 
comprehensive  as  the  more  recent  Jewish  and  Roman  Catholic 
bans  of  excommunication,  are  apt  to  haunt  the  mind  of  those 
liable  to  be  brought  within  their  range,  and  who  have  some 
belief  in  their  power. 

At  last  the  delirious  pride  of  Nebuchadnezzar  reached  its 
culmination.  He  exalted  himself  against  the  Most  High  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  give  open  expression  to  the  conviction 
that  all  his  greatness  and  glory  had  been  won  by  the  strength 
of  his  own  right  arm.  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I 
have  built  for  the  royal  dwelling-place,  by  the  might  of  my 
power,  and  the  glory  of  my  majesty?" 

What  then  happened  he  narrates  himself.    While  the  words 
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were  yet  in  his  mouth,  he  hears  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying: 
"  O  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  thee  it  is  spoken :  the  kingdom 
is  departed  from  thee.  And  thou  shalt  be  driven  from  men, 
and  thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field;  thou 
shalt  be  made  to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  seven  times  shall  pass 
over  thee:  until  thou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the 
kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will."  The 
same  hour  the  thing  began  to  be  fulfilled  upon  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

It  is  not  for  the  Christian  to  question  the  subjective  reality 
of  the  voice  which  Nebuchadnezzar  heard.  From  the  days  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  latest  revival  service,  in  those  critical  and 
dramatic  moments  when  the  individual  is  compelled  to  face 
eternal  issues,  voices  are  heard  in  the  soul  which  convict  of 
sin,  point  out  the  way  of  deliverance,  or  in  other  ways  influ- 
ence the  heart  and  mind.  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  we  should  say 
in  these  days,  was  convicted  of  sin.  As  by  a  lightning  flash, 
his  darkness  was  illumined,  and  he  saw  with  startling  distinct- 
ness his  spiritual  peril.  There  is  a  complete  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing. From  the  height  of  self-exaltation,  he  is  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  despair.  He  now  looked  on  all  the  works  that 
his  hands  had  wrought,  and  on  the  labor  that  he  had  labored 
to  do,  and  saw  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and 
he  knew  that  he  was  under  the  manifest  displeasure  of  the 
Most  High. 

The  religious  experiences  of  many  other  penitents  since 
then  furnish  a  guide  to  the  course  of  his  malady.  The  mental 
gloom  accompan3ring  the  sense  of  guilt  and  of  being  under 
the  wrath  of  God  is  often  so  profound  as  to  bring  the  sufferer 
very  close  to  the  borders  of  insanity.  Where  there  has  been 
previous  weakness  or  disorder  of  mind,  either  hereditary  or 
acquired,  the  boundary  may  be  actually  crossed.    This  hap- 
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pened  in  the  case  of  the  poet  Cowper,  whose  periods  of  mental 
darkness  were  intermittent,  and  reference  may  be  made  also 
to  those  numerous  and  more  chronic  cases  of  melancholia 
found  in  all  the  asylums  of  Christian  lands,  known  as  "the 
unpardonable  sinners,"  because  they  imagine  they  have  blas- 
phemed against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  committed  some  other  un- 
forgivable sin.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that,  in  most  of  these 
cases,  religion  colors  rather  than  produces  the  insanity. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  lesser  degrees  of  religious 
melancholy,  from  which  the  soul  sooner  or  later  emerges. 
"  I  thought  none  but  the  devil  himself,"  writes  John  Bunyan, 
"  could  equal  me  for  inward  wickedness  and  pollution  of  mind. 
Sure  thought  I,  I  am  forsaken  of  God ;  and  thus  I  continued 
for  a  long  while,  even  for  some  years  together.  And  now  I 
was  sorry  that  God  had  made  me  a  man.  The  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes,  I  blessed  their  condition,  for  they  had  not  a  sinful 
nature;  they  were  not  obnoxious  to  the  wrath  of  God;  they 
were  not  to  go  to  hell  fire  after  their  death.  I  could  therefore 
have  rejoiced  had  my  condition  been  as  theirs.  Now  I  blessed 
the  condition  of  the  dog  and  toad,  yea,  gladly  would  I  have 
been  in  the  condition  of  the  dog  or  horse.  How  gladly  would 
I  have  been  anything  but  myself!  Anything  but  a  man!  and 
in  any  condition  but  my  own." 

Another,  who  afterwards  became  a  devoted  evangelist, 
writes :  "  I  had  now  so  great  a  sense  of  the  vanity  and  empti- 
ness of  all  thirds  here  below,  that  I  knew  the  who'e  world 
could  not  possibly  make  me  happy,  no,  nor  the  whole  system 
of  creation.  I  would  many  times  look  on  the  beasts  with 
envy,  wishing  with  all  my  heart  I  was  in  their  place,  that  T 
might  have  no  soul  to  lose;  and  wben  I  have  seen  birds  fly- 
ing over  my  head,  have  often  thought  within  myself.  Oh,  that 
I  could  fly  away  from  my  danger  and  distress!     Oh,  how 
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happy  should  I  be,  if  I  were  in  their  place."  As  Professor 
James  *  observes,  in  examining  the  psychology  of  such  con- 
ditions, envy  of  the  placid  beasts  seems  to  be  a  very  wide- 
spread affection  in  this  type  of  sadness.  It  was  so  with  Neb- 
uchadnezzar. While  his  conviction  of  sin  may  not  have  been 
of  quite  so  searching  a  character  as  that  of  the  Christian,  it 
was  yet  very  deep  and  real,  and  doubtless,  in  the  torment  of 
self-accusation,  he  too  envied  the  placidity  of  the  beasts  of 
the  field.  Perhaps,  also,  as  he  passed  into  the  depths  of 
melancholia, — which  we  opine  was  the  malady  from  which  he 
suffered, — such  bitter  curses  as  those  pronounced  by  Gudea 
harassed  his  mind: — 

"Ldke  an  ox  shall  he  be  slain  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity! 
Like  a  wild  bull  shall  he  be  felled  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength! 
May  this  man  ....  in  no  city  find  a  resting  place." 

Later,  when  his  morbid  thoughts  crystallized  into  the  de- 
lusions of  melancholia,  he  not  only  envied  the  beasts,  but 
identified  himself  with  them,  and  ate  of  their  food.  Such  de- 
lusions are  not  uncommon  in  this  malady. 

Very  briefly,  melancholia  may  be  defined  as  a  painful  state 
of  consciousness,  more  or  less  abnormal  in  its  origin,  inten- 
sity, and  persistence,  accompanied  by  disturbance  of  ideation 
and  volition,  and  by  disorder  of  the  bodily  functions.  Very 
early  the  social  feelings  are  lessened;  the  patient  prefers  soli- 
tude, so  that  he  can  brood  over  his  state  undisturbed;  he  is 
centered  in  himself,  wrapped  up  in  his  misery.  Soon  delusions 
of  the  most  somber  kind  haunt  him :  he  has  offended  the  Deity 
in  an  unpardonable  manner,  or  he  feels  that  he  is  too  vile  to 
associate  with  his  fellow-men,  regards  himself  as  an  outcast 
from  society,  and  is  inclined  to  commit  suicide.  Morbid  bod- 
ily sensations  give  rise  to  various  hallucinations  and  illusions 
^  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  p.  159. 
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of  the  senses.  At  last  he  sinks  into  a  state  of  stolid  stupor,  is 
wholly  absorbed  in  his  mental  agony,  is  confused  as  to  his 
personal  identity,  neglects  to  eat,  and  is  careless  and  dirty  in 
his  appearance  and  habits. 

What  a  contrast  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  former  state  and  pre- 
tensions !  The  love  of  approbation  has  gone :  he  is  now  indif- 
ferent to  the  good  opinion  of  others,  rather  he  would  lower 
himself  in  their  estimation.  His  fine  courage  has  disappeared : 
he  is  oppressed  by  many  fears.  There  are  no  longer  par- 
oxysms of  uncontrollable  rage  and  fury  because  of  opposition 
to  his  desires,  for  the  feelings  which  have  anger  as  their  fun- 
damental emotion  are  markedly  diminished;  the  melancholic 
is  no  longer  indignant  at  what  he  thinks  is  wrong;  combative- 
ness  is  lost;  submission  is  made  with  meekness  and  humility 
to  events  that  in  health  would  have  been  strenuously  resisted. 
If  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  a  raging  maniac,  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  have  driven  himi  from  the  throne.  It 
was  very  easy  to  drive  the  melancholic  forth.  In  his  restless- 
ness and  longing  for  solitude,  he  would  himself  lay  aside  all 
the  powers  and  insignia  of  his  rank,  and  wander  forth  to  be 
as  one  of  the  beasts  of  the  field.  "  They  that  see  thee,  shall 
narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  they  shall  consider  thee,  saying. 
Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake 
kingdoms,  that  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  overthrew 
the  cities  thereof?" 

Because  it  is  stated  in  the  Bible  that  the  heart  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  changed  to  that  of  a  beast,  and  that  he  ate  grass 
as  an  ox,  it  has  usually  been  held  that  his  disease  was  of  the 
same  order  as  lycanthropy.  "There  is  now  no  question," 
writes  a  learned  commentator,  "  that  the  disease  under  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have  suffered  is  CMie  of  a  well- 
known  class  of  diseases  known  by  such  names  as  lycanthropy^ 
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kynanthropy,  etc.,  according  to  the  animal  whose  habits  are 
simulated  by  the  subject  of  this  disease."  The  statement  needs 
considerable  qualification.  Lycanthropy,  strictly  speaking,  means 
not  merely  the  adoption  of  wolfish  habits,  but  the  belief  in  the 
actual  transmogrification  of  the  human  form  into  that  of  a 
wolf.  Consequently,  if  Nebuchadnezzar's  disease  be  called  bo- 
anthropy,  it  implies  that  his  body  was  changed  into  that  of 
an  ox.  God  is  great,  and  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  such  transformation^  but  it  is  doubtful  if,  in  these 
days,  there  are  any  who  would  interpret  so  literally  allusions 
to  the  bestial  proclivities  of  fallen  human  nature.  Neither 
can  we  assert  with  the  Jewish  rabbins  that  the  soul  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar entered  by  transmigration  into  the  body  of  an  ox. 
Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  malady  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ought  not  to  be  classed  with  lycanthropy.  Melancholia 
is  a  solitary  affection,  to  which  even  the  most  intellectual  and 
cultivated  are  prone,  and  it  appears  to  be  increasing  under  the 
stress  of  our  modern  complex  civilization.  Lycanthropy  and 
similar  delusions  were  usually  epidemic,  affecting  only,  the  ig- 
norant and  superstitious,  and  they  rapidly  disappear  as  edu- 
cation becomes  general. 

This  uncanny  superstition  of  the  were- wolf  was  very  wide- 
spread in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times.  Allusions  to  it  are  not 
infrequent  in  the  classic  writings  of  antiquity,  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  metamorphoses  are  said  to  have  occurred 
even  then  among  the  most  uncivilized.  Thus  Herodotus  tells 
us  the  Neuri,  a  savage  tribe  of  Sarmatia,  turned  to  wolves  for 
a  few  days  every  year.  These  transformations  were  also  com- 
mon in  Arcadia.  According  to  the  poets  and  idealists,  this 
was  a  land  of  peace,  innocence,  and  patriarchal  manners.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  abounded  in  forests  and  morasses,  was  over- 
run with  wolves  and  other  wild  beasts,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
Vol.  LXII.    No.  248.    2 
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barbarous  shepherds  and  cattlemen.  It  was  just  the  place 
where  the  gloomiest  superstitions  would  find  victims.  Lycaon, 
one  of  its  kings,  was  changed  into  a  wolf  by  Jupiter  for  im- 
piously offering  him  sacrifices  of  human  flesh,  and  lycanthropy 
became  epidemic  among  the  people.  The  three  daughters  of 
Proetus,  the  king  of  Argos,  were  transformed  into  cows  for 
neglecting  to  worship  the  gods,  and,  because  the  king  their  fa- 
ther was  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  demanded  for  their  cure, 
other  women  of  the  country  were  similarly  transformed.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  women  were  all  restored  to  san- 
ity, and  of  course  to  their  proper  shape,  by  the  administration 
of  black  hellebore,  a  plant  that  for  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  after,  had  a  very  great  reputation  for  curing 
melancholia. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  superstition  lost 
none  of  its  terrors  by  being  closely  associated  with  diabolical 
agency  and  cannibalism.  According  to  an  old  English  writer, 
"  Ther  ben  somme  that  eten  chyldren  and  men,  and  steth  noon 
other  flesh  fro  that  tyme  that  thei  be  a-charmed  with  mann3rs 
flesh,  for  rather  thei  wolde  be  deed."  A  later  author  informs 
us  that  "  the  were-wolves  are  certayne  sorcerers,  who,  having 
annoynted  the  body  with  an  oyntment  which  they  make  by  the 
instinct  of  the  devil,  and  putting  on  a  certayne  inchaunted 
girdle,  doe  not  onely  unto  the  view  of  others  seeme  as  wolves, 
but  to  their  owne  thinking  have  both  the  shape  and  nature  of 
wolves,  so  long  as  they  weare  the  said  girdle  and  they  do  dis- 
pose themselves  as  very  wolves,  in  wourrying  and  killing,  and 
most  of  bumane  creatures." 

Lycanthropy  was  prevalent  in  Europe  down  to  quite  a  late 
period.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  an  ep- 
idemic of  it  in  France  amcmg  the  people  of  the  mountains  of 
Jura,  the  largest  number  of  victims  being  in  the  district  of  St 
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Oyant,  which  was  under  the  absolute  jurisdiction  of  the  abbey 
of  the  same  name.  Owing  to  neglect,  the  people  had  fallen 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  igfnorance,  poverty,  and  superstition. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  said  the  monks  knew  much  more  about  lycan- 
thropy  than  the  peasants.  It  was  still  the  orthodox  teaching 
of  the  church,  as  expounded  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  that  "  all 
angels,  good  and  bad,  have  by  natural  virtue  the  power  of 
transmuting  our  bodies."  In  the  fifteenth  century  a  council 
of  theologians,  convoked  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  had 
gn^vely  decided  that  the  loup-garou,  or  were-wolf,  was  a 
reality. 

With  such  views  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  local  church 
authorities  determined  to  rid  the  earth  of  these  were-wolves, 
who  were  thought  to  have  sold  themselves  to  the  devil,  or  to 
be  otherwise  in  league  with  him.  More  than  six  hundred  of 
the  unfortunate  deluded  people  were  therefore  either  burned 
to  death  or  strangled.  From  France  the  disorder  spread  to 
other  countries.  When  it  reached  Scotland,  where  wolves 
were  rarely  seen,  the  people  affected  imagined  they  had  been 
changed  into  crows,  hares,  foxes,  cats,  dogs,  and  other  animals. 

The  belief  in  lycanthropy  still  lingers  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  but  with  the  spread  of  education  and  increased  spir- 
itual enlightenment,  it  must  soon  completely  disappear.  The 
whole  subject  forms  a  very  sorrowful  minor  chapter  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  race. 

Although  Nebuchadnezzar  did  eat  grass  as  oxen,  it  is  not 
,  required  as  an  article  of  faith  that  we  should  hold  he  lived 
on  ordinary  grass  and  nothing  else.  Such  a  wretched  diet  is 
insufficient  to  support  human  life.  According  to  the  evolu* 
tionists,  even  our  homo-simian  ancestors  did  not  live  entirely 
on  the  vegetable  food  which  nature  provided  for  them.  In  ad- 
dition to  seeds,  fruits,  leaves,  young  shoots  and  roots  of  the 
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vegetable  world,  all  of  which  may  have  formed  part  of  the 
diet  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  also  devoured  such  animal  food 
as  insects,  grubs,  caterpillars,  frogs,  lizards,  snakes,  birds, 
birds'  eggs,  and  the  smaller  mammals,— on  the  whole,  a  fairly 
varied  and  nutritious  diet.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  entirely  neglected.  The  allusion  to  his  vegetarian- 
ism probably  means  that  he  was  utterly  indifferent  as  to  what 
he  eat  and  drank,  and  that  his  appetite  was  depraved,  as  in  the 
following  modern  instance:  "The  patient  [a  young  lady],  a 
prey  to  melancholic  anxiety,  either  sat,  dumb  and  motionless, 
lost  in  thought,  or  wept  and  sighed,  occasionally  exclaiming, 
*  What  a  misfortune !  What  have  I  done  ?*  She  refused  food ; 
her  appearance  became  altered;  her  former  freshness  was 
changed  into  an  earthen  hue;  she  became  wrinkled,  and  her 
strength  left  her.  .  .  .  After  a  time  her  appetite  returned;  she 
went  to  the  trough  containing  the  food  for  the  poultrj-,  or 
sought  elsewhere  for  raw  and  dirty  food,  which  she  secretly 
devoured."  ^ 

Of  another  patient,  with  a  somewhat  different  form  of  in- 
sanity, it  is  recorded :  "A  great  change,  however,  took  place 
in  her  conduct ;  she  became  rude,  vulgar,  abrupt,  and  perfectly 
unmanageable;  doing  no  work,  running  about  the  fields,  and, 
if  rebuked,  very  abusive  and  extremely  passionate.  Her  ap- 
petite was  perverted,  so  that  she  preferred  raw  vegetables  to 
her  proper  food;  and  she  would  sleep  upon  the  cold  and  wet 
ground  rather  than  upon  her  proper  bed."  ^ 

It  is  said  the  expression  "  eating  g^rass  "  is  used  symboli- 
cally in  Babylonian  songs  for  "  living  in  misery,"  and  the  con- 
clusion is  therefore  drawn  that  the  narrative  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's madness  is  simply  the  product  of  a  misunderstanding  of 

^Oriesinger,  Mental  Diseases,  p.  238. 

'  Maudsley,  Pathology  of  the  Mind,  p.  2S6. 
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language.*  How  came  the  expression  to  be  so  used?  The 
eating  of  grass  by  cows  and  other  graminivorous  animals  is 
not  suggestive  of  misery,  but  rather  of  sensual  contentment, 
and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  prophet  Amos  when  he  ad- 
dresses the  ladies  of  Samaria  as  "  kine  of  Bashan  " ;  but  the 
eating  of  grass  by  the  insane  may  well  be  the  symbol  of  the 
most  pitiable  forms  of  human  misery.  If  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  living  in  misery,  as  in  any  event  the  words  imply,  what 
was  the  misery?  Raised  above  the  vicissitudes  of  rank  and 
wealth,  it  must  have  been  due  to  some  calamity  that  affected 
his  mental  or  bodily  state,  or  both.  So  far  from  dissolving 
the  story  into  pure  romance,  the  statement  as  to  his  eating 
grass,  even  if  it  means  only  that  he  was  living  in  misery,  adds 
to  the  verisimilitude  of  the  narrative. 

As  the  digestive  and  eliminative  functions  are  almost  always 
disturbed  in  melancholia,  the  abnormal  indulgence  in  a  more 
aboriginal  diet  may  be  due  to  an  instinctive  craving  for  forms 
of  food  capable  of  supplying  chemical  or  other  substances  of 
which  the  system  of  the  patient  is  sorely  in  need.  A  singular 
case  was  reported  a  few  years  ago  by  the  physician  of  an  Eng- 
lish lunatic  asylum.  One  of  his  patients  gathered  every  blade 
of  grass  in  the  garden  and  eat  it  all.  Taking  the  hint,  the 
physician  prescribed  an  unlimited  quantity  of  green  vegetables 
for  the  patient,  and  this  food  appeared  to  be  the  chief  agent 
in  his  recovery.*  But  "  grass  "  is  a  very  comprehensive  term, 
and  for  Nebuchadnezzar  it  may  have  meant  many  other  plants 
beside  the  grass  of  the  field.  Perhaps  quantities  of  black 
hellebore,  so  famous  in  ancient  times  for  the  cure  of  melan- 
cholia, and  which  had  the  reputation  of  restoring  to  their 
human  form  the  daughters  of  Proetus  who  had  been  trans- 

^ Encyclopedia   Blblica,   art     "Madness." 
'Kidd,  Laws  of  Therapeutics,  p.  98. 
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formed  into  cows,  were  brought  from  the  west  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  cure  Nebuchadnezzar. 

A  learned  writer  has  recently  advanced  the  novel  and  inter- 
esting theory,  that  the  reference  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  eating 
grass  as  oxen,  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  he  was  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  hashish,  a  drug  greatly  prized  in  the  East 
for  its  intoxicating  properties.^  He  reaches  this  conclusion  by 
observing  the  resemblance  of  the  name  of  the  drug  to  hachach, 
the  Arabic  word  few  "grass."  Almost  anything  could  be 
proved  by  this  ingenious  method  of  reasoning.  The  French 
word  hachis,  meaning  "  hash  " ;  the  English  word  "  hashes  " ; 
and  the  Scotch  word  haggis,  the  name  of  the  savory  dish 
which  the  soul  of  every  Scotchman  is  commonly  supposed  to 
love,  the  "  great  chieftain  o'  the  puddin'  race,"  as  Bums  enthu- 
siastically describes  it, — all  these  words  resemble  the  Arabic 
hachach  to  some  extent ;  yet  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  argue 
that  a  person  partial  to  either  "  hashes  "  or  "  haggis  "  was  a 
lover  of  **  hashish,"  as  to  say  that  those  who  drink  cocoa  are 
addicted  to  the  use  of  the  deadly  drug  cocaine.  Besides,  the 
narrative  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  trouble  leaves  the  impression 
that  it  was  essentially  of  a  melancholic  nature.  The  intoxica- 
tion of  hashish,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  of  a  very  happy 
kind,  laughter  being  easily  excited  and  uncontrollaUe.  "  Those 
who  make  use  of  the  hashish  in  the  East,  when  they  wish  to 
give  themselves  up  to  the  intoxication  of  the  fantasia,  take 
care  to  withdraw  themselves  from  everything  which  could 
give  to  their  delirium  a  tendency  to  melancholy,  <w  excite  in 
them  anything  else  than  feelings  of  pleasuraUe  enjoyment; 
and  they  profit  by  all  the  means  which  the  dissolute  manners 
of  the  East  place  at  their  disposal."  * 

'Creighton,  "Janus."  No.  Izxii.  1903.  Abstr.,  Journal  Amer. 
Med.  Association,  Aug.  1903,  p.  471. 

*  Korean,  Di>  Hacfaifich  et  d'Ali^nation  Menitale,  p.  67. 
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Incidentally,  the  strange  effects  of  this  drug  on  the  concep- 
tions of  time  and  space  may  be  noticed.  The  sense  of  time  is 
marvelously  prolonged,  so  that  minutes  seem  hours,  and  hours 
stretch  away  into  years,  until  at  last  all  distinct  ideas  of  time 
seem  to  be  obliterated,  and  the  past  and  the  present  are  con- 
founded together.  Space  seems  to  be  lengthened  out  intermin- 
ably, and  persons  and  objects  seen  from  a  distance  are  appar- 
ently diminished  in  size  as  if  seen  through  the  obverse  end  of 
a  telescope.  In  some  cases  there  also  occurs  a  peculiar  separa- 
tion of  the  mental  powers,  during  which  the  hemispheres  of 
the  brain  seem  to  think  diflFerently  on  the  same  subject.  It  is 
true  that  excessive  use  of  this  drug  leads  to  insanity,  but  as  a 
rule  this  quickly  disappears  when  the  drug  is  withdrawn.  The 
notion  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  slave  to  hashish  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  narrative,  nor  with  the  larger 
record  of  his  life. 

Another  writer,  because  of  the  same  allusion  to  the  eating 
of  grass,  thinks  Nebuchadnezzar's  disease  may  have  been  pel- 
lagra.* This  is  a  disease  which  at  present  prevails  extensively 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  south  of 
France,  due  to  their  use  as  food  of  poor  and  unsound  maize. 
The  principal  manifestation  of  the  disease  in  its  early  stages 
occurs  in  the  skin.  In  the  severe  and  chronic  forms,  there 
are  pronounced  nervous  symptoms  such  as  headache,  back- 
ache, spasms,  finally  paralysis,  and  such  mental  disturbances 
as  melancholia  and  suicidal  mania.  This  theory  also  does  not 
appear  to  meet  all  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  prior  to  his  judgment,  the  food  of  Niebuchadnezzar 
was  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  procured. 

The  alterations  in  the  hair  and  nails  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
need  not  be  fancifully  interpreted;  they  simply  point  to  the 

^Von  Feuchteraleben,  Principles  of  Medical  Psychology,  p.  25. 
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extreme  neglect  of  his  personal  appearance.  In  the  "  Story 
of  Ahikar,"  ^  which  is  believed  by  learned  scholars  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  it  is  related  of  the 
wise  and  wealthy  vizier  of  Sennacherib,  that  on  his  liberation, 
after  a  long  and  unjust  imprisonment,  his  intellect  was  un- 
impaired, but  he  came  out  of  his  dungeon,  "  with  the  color  of 
his  face  changed,  his  hair  matted  like  that  of  a  wild  beast, 
and  his  nails  like  the  claws  of  an  eagle," 

As  to  restoration  to  sanity,  the  prognosis  in  cases  of  melan- 
cholia is  favorable,  much  more  so  than  in  any  other  form  of 
insanity.  A  majority  of  the  patients  recover,  even  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  and  after  years  of  the  most  intense  mental  disorder. 
And  recovel"y  is  often  so  very  complete,  that  the  highest  and 
most  active  brain  work  is  performed;  and  so  permanent,  that 
a  relapse  never  occurs  during  a  long,  subsequent  life.  In 
some  cases  the  recovery  is  gradual ;  in  others  the  malady  dis- 
appears suddenly  and  mysteriously.  Of  one  patient  it  is 
recorded  that,  after  standing  like  a  veritable  statue  of  woe 
for  fifteen  months,  neither  speaking,  nor  eating,  nor  allowing 
anything  to  be  done  for  him,  he  suddenly  became  mentally 
alert,  conversed  freely,  and  thereafter  remained  quite  well  for 
over  twelve  years.  Another  was  in  an  insane  asylum  for 
thirty-four  years.  For  fifteen  years  he  sat  with  his  head  bent 
upon  his  chest,  apparently  regardless  of  everything  about  him. 
One  evening,  while  sitting  in  the  billiard-room  without  taking 
any  interest,  he  suddenly  began  to  look  about  him ;  a  few  days 
after  he  was  cheerful,  in  fact  almost  exuberant,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  completely  cured.* 

How  long  the  "  seven  times  "  were  which  passed  over  Neb- 
uchadnezzar— ^whether    they   were    days,   weeks,   months,   or 

'  Barton,  "  The  Story  of  Ahikar,"  Amer.  Journal  of  Semitic  Lan- 
STuages,  xlv.  243. 

'  See  Savage,  Insanity  and  Allied  Neuroses,  p.  205. 
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years, — we  do  not  positively  know.  His  own  inscriptions 
speak  only  of  a  four-year-long  suspension  of  interest  in  public 
affairs;  but,  taking  the  longest  period  of  seven  years,  his 
sudden  and  complete  recovery  at  the  end  of  that  time  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  malady.  Neither  is 
the  king's  remembrance  of  the  circumstances  of  his  degrada- 
tion and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it  very  remarkable.  Pa- 
tients on  recovery  are  often  able  to  tell  what  was  their  mental 
state  immediately  prior  to  their  madness,  and  some  are  able  to 
describe  the  whole  course  of  their  disease  with  its  various  de- 
lusions. Nebuchadnezzar  knew  his  reason  had  been  dethroned, 
and  why  the  judgment  came  upon  him,  and  after  his  recov- 
ery he  was  a  better  man.  As  in  the  case  of  King  Lear  of  the 
dramatist,  the  madness  has  been  purgatorial:  "he  has  been 
delivered  from  his  pride  and  passionate  wilfullness;  he  has 
fotUKl  that,  instead  of  being  a  master,  at  whose  nod  all  things 
must  bow,  he  is  weak  and  helpless,  a  sport  even  of  the  wind 
and  the  rain.''  Surely  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  walked,  as  did 
King  Hezekiah  after  his  almost  mortal  illness,  as  if  he  were 
in  a  sorrowful  procession,  and  was  not  unworthy  of  the  com- 
pany of  those  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart  who,  in  the  song 
of  the  three  Hebrews  whom  he  had  tried  to  put  to  death,  are 
invited  to  bless  the  Lord,  praise  him,  and  magnify  him  for- 
ever. And  Nebuchadnezzar  does  this,  sincerely  and  humbly. 
*'  Now  I  Nebuchadnezzar  praise,  and  extol,  and  honour  the 
King  of  heaveit;  for  all  his  works  are  truth,  and  his  ways 
judgment;  and  those  that  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase." 
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ARTICLE  II. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  FAMILY. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JESSE  HILL. 

One  cannot  read  the  New  Testament  with  any  degree  of 
thoughtfulness  without  being  impressed  with  the  different 
modes  in  which  Christ  treated  the  various  perplexing  problems 
of  human  life.  Remarkable  for  his  utterances,  he  was  not 
less  remarkable  for  the  things  which  he  did  not  say.  Every 
day  he  saw  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  but  he  did  not  build  a 
house  of  mercy  or  an  asylum.  He  saw  his  nation  rent  in  twain 
by  hostile  forces,  and  contented  himself  without  an  expression 
of  his  preference  for  a  particular  form  of  government.  He 
saw  the  terrible  traffic  in  human  beings,  called  slavery,  but 
no  Garrisonian  tirade  against  it  ever  fell  from  his  lips.  Pal- 
estine was  seething  with  sedition,  but  he  never  suggested  a 
Hague  tribunal.  The  drimkard  was  found  on  the  streets  of 
the  Holy  Jerusalem,  but  he  never  asked  him  to  sign  a  pledge ; 
the  courtesan  was  there,  but  he  did  not  stop  to  found  a  house 
of  prayer.  His  followers  have  done  all  of  these  things.  With 
divine  discretion,  arid  wisdom  unparalleled,  he  left  a  few  great 
principles,  by  which  men  could  remedy  many  of  the  world's 
wrongs.  On  many  of  the  political,  theological,  and  social  in- 
stitutions of  his  day,  he  manifested  almost  absolute  silence, 
which  has  been  a  disappointment  to  the  reformers,  and  has 
perplexed  many  of  his  disciples,  ever  since.  The  notable  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  Qirist's  attitude  on  the  nature  and  obli- 
gation of  the  family. 

The  uniformity  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  giving  the  utter- 
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ances  of  Jesus  on  this  subject  indicates  how  profound  an  im- 
pression they  must  have  originally  made  upon  the  minds  of  the 
writers.  On  this  particular  subject  the  legislation  which  he 
prescribed  was  specific.  When  they  tempted  him,  he  ex- 
plained with  candor  and  thoroughness  the  Qiristian  law  of  the 
family,  and  its  relation  to  the  old  dispensation.  He  uses  the 
analogy  of  the  family  to  teach  his  theology.  God  is  a  Father : 
man  is  a  child.  His  habitual  sympathy  for  the  life  in  the 
home,  his  presence  at  a  wedding  feast,  his  subjection  to  his 
parents,  his  attitude  toward  Martha,  and  the  woman  at  the 
well  of  Samaria,  his  refuge  in  the  home  at  Bethany,  his  last 
thought  upon  the  cross  for  his  mother, — ^all  of  these  consti- 
tute a  marked  feature  in  the  teaching  of  our  Divine  Lord. 

To  all  of  this  there  is  a  striking  contrast  in  modem  society, 
with  its  twofold  theory  of  marriage.  One  conception  of  it, 
embracing  a  philosophy  of  bloodless  individualism,  holds  that 
the  only  interests  involved  are  those  of  the  contracting  parties ; 
while  the  other  conception  recognizes  the  family  as  the  unit  of 
civilization,  and  a  great  factor  in  problems  of  social  structure 
and  social  obligation.  Dr.  Peabody  says:  "Don^stic  insta- 
bility tends  in  a  most  startling  manner  to  become  an  epidemic 
of  social  disease.  The  number  of  divorces  annually  granted 
in  the  United  States  of  America  is,  it  appears,  both  at  a  rate 
unequalled  in  any  other  civilized  country,  and  at  a  constantly 
accelerating  rate."  A  learned  essayist  says  of  our  legisla- 
tion, that  it  **  presents  the  largest  and  strangest,  and  perhaps 
the  saddest,  experience  in  the  sphere  of  family  laws  which  free, 
self-governing  countries  have  ever  tried."  A  book,  published 
by  Columbia  University,  on  Economics  and  Public  Law,  asserts 
that  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany, 
Austria,  Roumania,  Russia,  and  Australia  granted  a  total  of 
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20,111  divorces,  while  in  the  same  year  the  United  States 
granted  23,472  divorces, — an  excess  over  all  other  countries 
in  the  Christian  world  of  3,361.  In  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
when  the  increase  of  population  was  sixty  per  cent,  the  in- 
crease of  divorces  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  per  cent  In 
Connecticut  there  is  annually  one  divorce  to  every  ten  mar- 
riages, in  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  one  to  every 
eleven,  in  San  Francisco  one  to  six,  while  Ohio  increased  her 
divorces  from  2,270,  in  1880,  to  3,217,  in  1890.  A  marriage 
is  legal  in  many  States  without  a  scrap  of  writing  or  a  witness. 
Better  legal  protection  is  given  to  the  state  and  the  individual 
in  the  transference  of  a  piece  of  real  estate  than  to  the  parties 
entering  into  the  marriage  contract  South  Carolina  is  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  which  grants  no  divorce.  New  York 
is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  proposes  to  g^ant  divorces 
only  on  scriptural  grounds.  The  Illinois  statutes,  after  recit- 
ing a  long  list  of  grounds  upon  which  a  divorce  may  be  g^nt- 
ed,  conclude  by  empowering  the  Court  to  grant  a  divorce  upon 
any  plea  which  it  thinks  justifiable.  Some  Western  States  go 
a  step  further,  and  make  a  shameless  bid  to  those  who  are  dis- 
satisfied, to  come  and  live  in  their  State,  and  have  their  mar- 
riage relation  dissolved.  The  alarming  unfruitfulness  of  the 
American  family  tells  the  story  more  plainly  than  words  could, 
of  the  unpatriotic  fathers  and  mothers,  who  are  willing  that 
the  parentage  of  the  country  should  be  borne  by  those  less  fit- 
ted for  the  task.  France  is  alarmed  at  her  low  birth-rate. 
Massachusetts  has  the  same  percentage,  with  other  States 
closely  following.  At  this  rate,  some  one  says,  the  future 
philosopher  will  have  to  change  his  proverb  from  the  "sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  to  the  arrival  of  the  unfittest."  The  trans- 
gression of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature  have  only  added 
to  the  burdens  of  the  church  and  state.    The  retiring  Modera- 
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tor    of    the   last   Presbyterian  General  Assembly  said,  "Our 
ideals  of  the  home  have  gone  down."    The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury has  recently  said:    "It  would  be  vain  to  ignore  the 
framing  voices  which  tell  us  on  either  side  of  the  sea  of  a  cer* 
tain   decadence  in  the  definitely  religious  life  of  the  home — a 
falling^  off,  that  is,  in  the  very  force  which  gave  its  distinctive 
inspiration  and  its  distinctive  power  to  so  much  of  our  g^and- 
sire's  life.    If  that  be  true, — and,  in  spite  of  all  explanatory 
qualifications,  nobody  will,  I  think,  say  it  is  wholly  false, — 
it  surely  behooves  us  to  consider  what  we  can  do  to  safeguard 
the  men  and  women,  and  above  all  the  children,  of  America  and 
Kngland,  from  a  peril  whose  gravity  it  is  impossible  to  overes- 
timate, because  it  affects  the  very  foundation  of  our  Christian 
life."     In  view  of  these  common  and  well-known  facts,  and  of 
the  testimony  of  those  whose  position  has  enabled  them  to 
correctly  analyze  the  statistics,  and  in  view  of  the  perils  which 
beset  the  family  and  the  ideals  of  Jesus,  as  Christian  men  and 
women,  we  are  confronted  by  a  social  problem  of  extreme 
gravity.    I  cannot  hope  to  say  very  much  that  is  new  upon  a 
subject  upon  which  so  much  is  being  constantly  written,  but 
if  I  can  crystallize  the  ideas  which  the  rea^der  already  has,  my 
object  will  be  attained,  in  this  Plea  for  the  Family. 

The  world  needs  a  fresh  conviction  of  the  nature,  the  sta- 
bility, and  the  obligations  of  the  family.  The  general  unset- 
tlement  of  belief  and  institutions  which  have  characterized  the 
past  decade  or  two  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  theories  of  the 
family.  At  a  rapid  rate  we  have  been  removing  all  the  hedges 
and  boundary  lines,  and  filling  up  the  ditches  that  marked  the 
limits  of  our  life  in  days  gone  by.  The  positiveness  of  the 
Puritans  has  been  supplanted  by  a  cheap  form  of  liberty,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  the  loosening  of  our  hold  upon  the 
family  as  a  divine  institution. 
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The  exaltation  of  the  individual  as  the  unit  of  society  is 
a  heresy  of  modem  life.    The  family  is  the  unit  of  the  social 
fabric.    This  was  the  teaching  of  Jesus  when  he  said,  "  There- 
fore shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh."    It  meant  the 
absolute  fusing  of  two  persons  into  one:     "The  twain  are 
one  flesh."    This  passage  in  Genesis  is  quoted  by  our  Lord, 
and  receives  his  unhesitating  sanction.     The  family  is  as  a 
foundation-stone  in  the  building; 'and,  if  the  stone  begins  to 
disintegrate,  and  fall  asunder,  the  building  cannot  stand.     As 
the  oldest  institution,  it  is  the  center  from  which  the  construct- 
ing forces  of  society  are  continually  radiating.  There  are  many 
indications  that  this  was  true  in  the  social  conditions  in  an- 
cient Rome  and  Israel.    "A  cohesive  family  is  the  best  germ 
for  a  campaigning  nation,"  said  Mr.Bagehot.    And  the  his- 
tory of  centuries  has  confirmed  the  Christian  church  and  mod- 
em research  in  the  place  it  has  assigned  to  the  family,  in  the 
social  fabric  of  ancient  and  modern  life.    Show  me  the  nation 
where  the  family  is  the  unit  of  society,  and  I  will  show  you  the 
nation  where  the  evils  and  disasters  which  we  deplore  are  pre- 
vented.   Point  out  to  me  the  families  where  the  father  is  the 
king  and  minister,  and  the  mother  is  enthroned  in  the  midst 
of  her  children;  where  they  speak  of  honor,  love,  and  obedi- 
ence, and  where  they  are  listened  to  and  obeyed, — and  I  will 
show  you  the  community  where  liberty  is  loved,  where  the 
principles  of  equality  are  believed  in,  and  where  the  great 
sentiment  of  brotherhood  is  appreciated.  .  .  .  God  saved  Noah 
and  his  family  as  the  begfinning  of  a  new  creation,  and  ever 
since  as  the  glory  of  Christianity.    One  says,  "As  the  creator 
is  more  than  the  creature,  the  fountain  more  than  the  stream, 
the  seed  more  than  the  plant;  so  the  family  is  more  than  the 
church  and  more  than  the  state.     For  these  flow  out  of  the 
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family;  and  when  the  church  is  scattered,  when  the  state  is 
dissolved,  the  family  will  remain — ^the  unbroken  bond  of  hu- 
manity, the  enduring  memorial  of  Eden." 

The  recognition  and  explicit  teaching  of  marriage  as  a 
God-ordered  institution  is  a  necessity  to  a  saner  and  safer 
view  of  the  subject.  Before  the  Ten  Commandments  were  cut 
in  the  stone,  the  divine  element  in  marriage  was  the  law  of 
God.  The  importance  of  the  rite  will  not  be  increased  until 
we  shall  have  touched  it  with  eternity,  taught  men  that  it  is 
more  than  a  human  convention,  and  more  than  a  civil-social 
institution  based  upon  a  legal  contract,  with  only  three  par- 
ties— ^man,  woman  and  the  state.  As  a  biblical  fact,  it  is  pre- 
eminently a  religfious  institution,  based  upon  the  social  needs 
and  instincts  of  human  nature.  The  reasonableness  of  the 
divine  statutes  and  enactments  of  marriage  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  the  sexes  complement  each  other,  as  the  two  halves 
of  a  whole  humanity.  God's  method  has  been  to  "set  the 
solitary  in  families."  In  the  Old  Dispensation,  religion  went 
by  households.  In  the  Niew  Dispensation,  baptism  often  went 
by  households.  The  eucharist  was  first  a  family  feast.  In- 
struction usually  went  by  families,  while  God's  covenant  with 
families  has  been  fully  justified  by  the  career  of  the  great  and 
small  men  of  history. 

The  recognition  and  teaching  of  marriage  as  a  human  in- 
stitution is  the  introduction  of  a  destructive  force  in  the  life  of 
the  church  and  state.  It  means  the  lowering  of  the  marriage 
covenant  to  a  material,  if  not  an  animal,  basis.  It  paves  the 
way  for  an  easy  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie.  As  human 
law  did  not  originate  marriage,  neither  can  it  dissolve  it.  The 
perpetuity  of  the  home  and  of  the  social  order  are  threatened 
by  the  secuIari2aition  of  holy  wedlocK.  There  is  a  lax  recog- 
nition and  application  of  Christ's  teachings  by  mankind.    The 
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ministry  itself  is  carelessly  negligent  or  woefully  ignorant  of 
its  duty  in  this  matter.  The  re-marriage  of  those  who  have 
transgressed  every  word  of  Christ's  titterance  has  sometimes 
been  accomplished  by  prominent  ministers  in  the  kingdom.  A 
minister  who  winks  at  the  outraging  of  divine  law^  and  the 
dissolution  of  ties  that  were  never  intended  to  be  broken,  can- 
not be  faithful  to  his  ordination  vows.  Solemn  prayers  and 
formal  benedictions  are  not  fragrant  enough  to  overcome  the 
stench  of  vows  which  are  blasphemous.  The  church  and  the 
minister  who  sanction  and  bless  an  unscriptural  marriage  arc 
guilty  of  matrimonial  blasphemy. 

The  theme  is  one  that  is  often  full  of  difficulty.  Where 
there  is  a  lack  of  affinity,  love,  kindness,  and  consideration, 
and  the  utter  absence  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  a  mar- 
riage may  become  a  daily  crucifixion.  Where,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, there  is,  c«i  the  part  of  the  stronger  one  of  the  two,  bru- 
tality, drunkenness,  and  irritableness,  home  may  become  a  tor- 
ture comparable  to  nothing  in  our  experience.  Is  a  woman 
bound  to  bear  all  of  her  life,  cruelties  resulting  from  her  mar- 
riage to  a  man  who  afterwards  becomes  a  brutal  drunkard? 
Is  a  man  bound  to  cling  to  a  woman  who  turns  out  to  be  a 
virago?  Is  the  one  mistake  of  an  unfortunate  marriage  to 
blast  a  whole  lifetime? 

Here  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  clear,  positive,  and  unequiv- 
ocal. To  put  away  one's  wife  or  one's  husband,  and  to  marry 
another,  he  asserted,  was  adultery.  In  the  two  instances  in 
which  Matthew  quotes  the  words  of  the  Master,  he  has  the 
clause  "saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,"  while  the  ac- 
counts of  Mark  and  Luke  omit  even  this  exception,— omit  this 
exception,  as  I  think  Meyer  rightly  contends,  because  it  was 
understood  or  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  interpret 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  without  this  single  clause  would  be  to 
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rob  it  of  much  of  its  force.  There  is  no  divergence  of  state- 
ment on  the  question  of  re-marriage  after  such  separation. 
Here  the  Synoptic  Gospels  agree,  and  here  Christ  was  em- 
phatic. Where  marriage  has  become  intolerable  to  either  party, 
he  did  not  forbid  a  legal  separation.  It  gives  to  each  party 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  best  of  their  mistake  as  if  they  had 
never  married,  with  the  exception  of  the  privilege  of  re-mar- 
riage. 

It  is  well  said,  "  He  teaches  no  prohibition  of  voluntary  sep- 
aration in  cases  of  conjugal  failure.  He  makes  no  cruel 
demand  upon  the  innocent  to  sacrifice  children,  or  love,  or 
life,  to  one  terrible  mistake ;  but,  except,  at  the  utmost,  for  one 
cause, — and  perhaps  not  even  for  that  cause, — the  mistake  is 
one  which,  in  the  judgement  of  Jesus,  involves  a  permanent 
burden.  Marriage  when  undertaken  must  be  regarded,  not  as 
a  temporary  agreement,  but  as  a  practically  indissoluble  union." 

However  much  men  may  call  his  teaching  overstrained  mor- 
ality, or  harsh  in  view  of  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  the 
history  of  nations  makes  the  teaching  reasonable.  Nothing 
can  be  more  clear  than  that  it  is  the  possibility  of  re-marriage 
that  provokes  a  large  proportion  of  the  divorces  which  are  dis- 
gracing our  age  and  blasting  our  homes.  It  is  the  prolific 
father  of  vagrant  fancies,  attentions,  and  intimacies  that  so 
often  have  a  destructive  result.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Outlook  has  pointed  out  that  there  have  recently  been  given 
thirty-seven  causes  for  seeking  a  separation,  and  they  are  so 
silly  that  the  wonder  is  that  they  should  be  for  a  moment  se- 
riously entertained.  He  quotes  a  case  where  a  separation  was 
allowed  because  the  wife  failed  to  sew  buttons  on  her  hus- 
band's vest;  in  another,  because  she  would  not  rise  early  and 
call  him  in  the  morning ;  and  to  the  wife,  because  the  husband 
did  not  come  home  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  kept  his  wife 
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awake,  talking,  sometimes  until  midnight,  and  in  another  case, 
because  the  husband  never  offered  to  take  her  out  driving. 
Some  States  have  the  curse  of  what  is  called  an  "omnibus 
clause,"  which  permits  the  court  to  grant  a  divorce  for  any 
cause  deemed  sufficient  by  it,  and  when  it  shall  be  satisfied  that 
the  parties  can  no  longer  live  happily  together.  And  our  fed- 
eral system,  too,  often  allows  the  "omnibus  clause"  of  one 
State  to  become  the  divorce  law  of  another  State. 

The  lesson  ought  to  come  home  to  Christian  ministers  with 
great  emphasis,  when  we  remember,  that  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament  were  born  out  of  conditions  very  similar  to 
those  which  confront  us  in  this  country  to-day.  A  shameful 
dissolution  of  the  domestic  ties  marked  the  era  of  Christ's  life. 
Divorce  was  so  common  that  it  was  granted  for  every  trifle 
that  had  the  semblance  of  an  excuse.  Ostentation  and  extrav- 
agance marked  the  day,  and  an  attempt  was  being  made  to 
twist  the  divine  record  so  as  to  license  the  very  thing  it  was 
intended  to  forbid.  With  much  the  same  conditions,  with  per- 
haps an  added  flippancy  in  the  treatment  of  the  whole  subject 
of  marriage,  there  is  a  special  message  to  the  ministry,  call- 
ing for  a  comprehensive,  philosophical,  and  biblical  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  the  family,  as  a  factor  in  the  process  of  social 
evolution ;  calling  for  an  unequivocal  soimd  cm  marriage  as  a 
divine  institution,  clothed  with  all  the  dimity  and  sanctity 
which  our  Lord  himself  lent  to  it, — a  need  for  no  uncertain 
sound  on  consecutive. or  contemporaneous  polygamy.  Indeed, 
the  burning  question  of  the  hour  is  the  recognition  of  the  fam- 
ily as  the  divinely  appointed  center,  where  character  is  formed^ 
out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life  for  the  future  of  the  state 
and  country,  and  the  necessity  for  a  holy  war  against  the  in- 
sidious and  fatal  foes  that  threaten  to  lay  waste  what  has  al- 
ways been  man's  fairest  heritage. 
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Aside  from  the  social  aspect,  there  is  a  spiritual  ideal  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  The  atmosphere  of  religion  in  the 
homie,  which  binds  hearts  together,  shares  the  sorrows,  dou- 
bles the  joys,  and  creates  an  epidemic  of  unity  and  love,  is, 
after  all,  the  best  constitution  for  the  family.  Much  of  our 
labor  in  guarding  marriage  by  rules  is  like  propping  up  a 
wall  which  has  already  begun  to  fall.  The  dangers  which 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  family  are  the  product  of  unscrip- 
tural  views  of  happiness  and  success.  The  church  of  to-mor- 
row must  emphasize  religion  in  the  home,  if  she  is  to  redeem 
life  from  the  spirit  of  ignoble  selfishness  and  commercialism, 
which  now  threatens  the  perpetuity  of  the  family. 

We  need  sometimes  to  look  backward  to  see  how  far  we 
have  traveled.  Fifty  years  ago  the  family  altar  in  Christian 
homes  was  general.  Before  many  a  boy  to-day  there  comes 
the  vision  of  how,  at  the  end  of  a  frugal  yet  hearty  breakfast, 
the  father  rose  from  the  table,  and  with  simple  reverence  read 
to  the  qiiiet  and  respectful  family  a  chapter  from  the  Word 
of  God.  Then  from  the  youngest  child  to  the  old  grandfather 
they  knelt,  in  devotion  of  heart  expressed  by  the  devotion  of 
the  body,  and  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  him  who 
watches  over  the  sparrows,  gave  expression  to  their  trust  in 
him,  and  supplicated  divine  help,  that,  for  that  one  day,  they 
might  live  honest,  kindly,  and  faithful  lives. 

In  contrast  with  this  picture  is  the  opening  of  the  day  in 
many  a  well-conducted  Christian  home  of  the  present.  Too 
often  an  altar  is  not  set  up  at  the  beginning.  This  is  a  ruinous 
sacrifice  for  the  church  and  the  home.  On  many  family  altars 
in  Christian. homes  the  fire  has  been  permitted  to  grow  dim 
and  disappear.  The  father  comes  to  breakfast  with  a  jaded 
look  on  his  face,  that  tells  of  heavy  burdens,  fierce  competi- 
tion, and  sometimes  an  unnatural  strain  to  keep  up  appear- 
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ances.  The  morning  paper  takes  the  place  of  the  Bible,  the 
children  are  hurried  off  to  school.  There  is  no  priesthood  of 
the  parents,  no  opportunity  for  a  common  religious  feeling, 
or  aspiration.  "  The  picture  is  no  exaggeration,  and  the  fact 
no  fancy.  We  are  losing  our  home  life,  and  our  home  life  is 
losing  its  religion."  The  intensity  of  the  world's  insistent 
pressure  calls  for  a  modification  of  some  of  our  customs.  But 
that  modification  ought  not  to  eliminate  family  worship,  either 
in  the  morning  or  the  evening,  in  a  Christian  home.  It  is  a 
magnificent  witness  for  Jesus  Christ  when  Daniels  of  modem 
times  can  maintain  their  devotions,  and  make  them  supreme 
to  the  persistent  calls  of  time. 

The  privileges  and  obligations  of  the  family  ought  to  be 
held  before  no  one  more  continuously  and  emphatically  than 
before  the  father.  Hopkinson  Smith  calls  the  father  "that 
left  wing  of  the  family  g^ard  which  generally  manages  to  re- 
treat during  an  engagement,  leaving  the  command  to  the  in- 
ferior officer."  Modern  life  has  witnessed  the  prerogatives 
and  powers  of  the  father  one  by  one  disappear,  with  a  conse- 
quent loss  of  influence  in  the  home.  He  once  had  the  glory 
of  being  father,  teacher,  priest,  and  judge  all  in  one.  Sa  long 
as  education  is  not  identical  with  schooling,  so  long  as  the  pa- 
rental relation  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  one,  tHe  specific  duties 
of  companionship,  instruction,  and  guidance  shall  rest  upon 
the  parent  until  the  child  has  found  himself.  The  man  who 
said,  **Oh,  I  leave  all  the  training  of  the  children  to  their 
mother ;  she  gives  them  her  religion,  and  then,  when  they  are 
old  enough  to  vote,  I  shall  give  them  my  politics,"  committed 
a  psychological  blunder,  and  lost  his  opportunity.  For  it  is 
neither  right  nor  possible  for  a  parent  to  gtT/e,  or  for  a  child 
to  accept,  religion,  politics,  or  any  thing  of  that  nature,  from 
his  parents.     In  contrast  to  such  an  exception  stands  the  ex- 
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ample  of  Coleridge.  An  English  deist,  calling  upon  him,  bit- 
terly complained  against  the  rigidity  of  instruction  in  Chris- 
tian homes.  "  Consider,  said  he,  "  the  helplessness  of  such  a 
child.  How  selfish  is  the  parent  who  thus  ruthlessly  stamps 
his  ideas  and  religious  prejudices  into  the  receptive  nature,  as 
a  molder  stamps  the  hot  iron  with  his  image.  I  shall  preju- 
dice my  children  neither  for  Christianity  nor  for  Buddhism, 
but  allow  them  to  wait  for  their  mature  years,  and  then  choose 
for  themselves."  A  little  later  Coleridge,  leading  his  aesthetic 
friend  into  the  garden,  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  The  time  was  in 
April  when  I  killed  the  young  weeds,  and  put  my  beds  out  to 
vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruits,  but  I  have  now  decided  to  per- 
mit the  garden  to  go  on  until  August  or  September,  and  then 
allow  the  beds  to  choose  for  themselves  between  weeds  and 
fruit.  I  am  im willing  to  prejudice  the  soil  either  for  thistles 
and  cockle  burrs  or  roses  and  violets." 

It  was  said  of  Lyman  Beecher,  that  he  taught  his  boys  theol- 
og\'  as  they  caught  perch  and  pickerel;  literature  as  they 
gathered  sweet  flag,  mythology  as  they  cut  up  apples  before 
a  blazing  fire  to  make  the  annual  barrel  of  cider  applesauce; 
as  they  piled  up  wood,  he  related  tales  from  Walter  Scott.  A 
better  home  atmosphere  will  come  not  only  when  the  father 
takes  cognizance  of  God's  covenant  with  parents  and  children 
and  the  critical  hours  of  youth,  but  when  he  fills  to  the  full  his 
share  of  home  duties,  and  when  he  is  willing  to  make  less 
money,  to  be  less  prominent  in  social  and  political  circles,  and 
to  give  of  himself,  that  through  training  and  example  he  may 
contribute  his  part  to  the  making  of  home  ideal. 

Neither  the  church  nor  the  state  has  manifested  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  family  in  the  social  structure.  We  have  not 
been  awake  to  the  forces  which  are  undermining  it, — the 
saloon,  the  clubs  of  every  variety,  apartment  and  boarding 
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houses,  commercial  traveling,  the  plea  of  poverty,  and  certain 
employments  of  women,  which  result  in  a  distaste  for  domes- 
ticity, the  labor  of  wives  and  mothers  in  factories,  which  com- 
pels them  to  change  their  home  to  a  lodging-place,  the  socialistic 
theories  of  marriage, — all  of  which  are  striking  at  the  founda- 
tions of  the  institution,  and  must  be  met  by  the  civic,  social, 
economic,  and  religious  agencies  which  will  give  the  family 
its  adequate  position.  It  sustains  a  vital  relation  to  the  great 
industrial  problems  of  the  country.  It  is  a  close  ally  to  good 
government,  public  morality,  and  sound  economics.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  the  crime  and  vice  of  the  day.  Out  of 
5,511  ccmvicts  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  thirty-eight  per 
cent  had  parents  known  to  be  intemperate,  and  thirteen  per 
cent  more  of  doubtful  habits ;  eighty-one  per  cent  had  parents 
not  possessing  property;  forty-four  per  cent  had  parents  of 
little  or  no  education:  Out  of  these  same  5,511  convicts,  fifty- 
four  per  cent  came  from  bad  homes,  and  thirty-eight  per  cent 
more  came  from  homes  only  fair;  not  more  than  six  per 
cent  came  from  homes  that  were  good;  forty-two  per  cent 
were  homeless  when  committed;  ninety-seven  per  cent  came 
from  bad  associates.  Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  sig- 
nificance of  the  family  to  the  church  and  state,  there  is  but 
a  feeble  recognition  of  this  important  institution.  A  notable 
illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
which  gives  forty-seven  pages  to  the  subject  of  fortifications, 
and  one  hundred  and  one  pages  to  hydromechanics,  and  less 
than  ten  pages  to  the  subject  of  the  family,  and  those  ten 
pages  wholly  taken  up  with  the  origin  of  the  family;  while 
state  constitutions  and  law-books  and  ethical  discussions  of  to- 
day have  a  great  deal  to  say  of  the  problems  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  but  very  little  to  say  of  the  family  and  its  larger  as- 
pect. 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  no  more  important  problem  confronts 
the  workers  for  righteousness  than  how  to  preserve  our  homes 
and  make  them  better.  It  is  the  one  remaining  institution  of 
Paradise,  the  secret  of  all  sociology,  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  all  reformations,  and  the  unit  of  society,  whose  redemp- 
tion means  the  redemption  of  the  world.  The  home  is  the 
comer-stone  of  the  Republic !  It  is  the  place  of  beginnings — 
life,  love,  work  and  obedience  begin  here.  Fatherhood  in  the 
home  makes  it  easier  to  understand  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
Reverence  for  motherhood  here  means  honor  for  womanhood 
everywhere.  Obedience  in  the  home  means  respect  for  law  in 
the  nation! 

The  minister  of  to-morrow  who  can  shift  the  center  of  re- 
ligious life  from  the  church  to  the  family,  who  can  plead  for 
economic  changes  so  that  every  workingman  may  be  able  to 
own  his  own  home  in  comfort  and  respectability,  who  exalts 
parenthood  and  the  sacredness  of  marriage,  and  who  labors 
for  the  uniformity  of  marriage  and  divorce  laws  in  the  United 
States,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems which  confront  American  life.  Let  us  realize  that  the 
future  of  the  state,  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  God  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
Christianizing  of  the  family. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  TWOFOLD  NATURE  OF  CHRIST. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  NATHAN  S.  BURTON,  D.D. 

All  who  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  admit  that  it 
is  environed  with  mysteries.  Not  the  least  of  these  mysteries 
pertains  to  the  person  of  Christ  in  his  incarnation. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  New  Testament  makes  two  distinct, 
if  not  irreconcilable,  impressions  on  the  mind  of  the  candid 
reader.  One  is  that  Jesus  was  as  truly  a  man  as  any  man  that 
ever  lived.  His  whole  life  on  earth  was  that  of  a  man.  He  is 
called  a  man.  He  calls  himself  a  man,  and  the  Son  of  Man. 
He  is  the  ideal  man,  the  highest  conceivable  type  of  humanity. 
The  other  impression  is  that  he  was  more  than  a  man,  and 
more  than  any  other  man  that  ever  lived.  Though  he  was 
bom  of  a  woman,  like  other  men,  he  was  supematurally  bom, 
and  declared  when  born  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  called 
the  Son  of  God,  and  accepts  the  appellation.  He  claims  divine 
authority  (Luke  v.  22-24).  He  claimed  divine  honor  (John 
V.  23).  He  declared  his  oneness  with  God,  whom  he  calls 
his  Father,  as  no  mere  created  being  could  have  done  (John 
X.  30).  He  is  called  God  (John  i.  1;  Rom.  ix.  5;  Heb.  i.  8), 
and  he  puts  himself  on  an  equality  with  God,  as  no  created  be- 
ing would  dare  or  desire  to  do,  as  in  the  baptismal  formula- 

The  New  Testament  conveys  each  of  these  impressions  with 
equal  distinctness.  We  might  accept  either  one  alone  and 
reject  the  other  (in  which  case  we  must  set  aside  the  divine 
authority  of  the  New  Testament),  or  we  must  believe  that 
Christ  was  both  human  and  divine,  whether  we  can  or  can- 
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not  see  how  the  two  beliefs  are  consistent  with  each  other. 

Three  theories  seem  possible:  (1)  We  may  suppose  that  in 
Jesus  Christ,  during  his  life  on  earth,  there  were  two  distinct 
personalities,  mysteriously  united,  with  two  consciousnesses 
and  two  wills.  Such  was  evidently  the  case  with  demoniacs ; 
though  in  the  case  of  Jesus  these  two  wills  were  in  perfect 
harmony,  as  was  not  the  case  with  demoniacs.  Or  (2)  we 
may  suppose  that  the  human  and  divine  natures  were  myster- 
iously blended  in  him,  so  that  they  constituted  one  personality, 
with  but  one  consciousness  and  one  will.  Or  (3)  we  may  sup- 
pose that  he  had  but  a  single  nature, — that  in  the  image  of 
which  man  was  created, — and  that  at  his  incarnation  he  volun- 
tarily limited  himself  in  the  exercise  of  his  divine  prerogatives 
to  the  measure  of  humanity;  so  that,  while  he  remained  di- 
vine in  his  essential  nature,  he  was  human  in  the  exercise  of 
his  powers. 

The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  as  it  is  set  forth  in  nearly 
all  church  creeds,  is  that  there  was  in  Christ,  not  two  persons, 
but  two  natures  in  one  person,  mysteriously  blended.  It  is 
desirable  that  we  get  as  full  and  distinct  an  idea  as  possible 
of  this  doctrine  as  it  is  contained  in  the  various  creeds  of 
Christendom. 

In  the  fifth  century  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  made  this 
statement :  "  We  teach  men  to  confess  ....  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  perfect  in  Godhead  and  also  perfect  in  man- 
hood, truly  God  and  truly  man,  of  a  rational  soul  and  body, 
consubstantial  with  the  Father  according  to  the  Godhead,  and 
consubstantial  with  us  according  to  the  manhood,  ....  the  dis- 
tinction of  natures  being  by  no  means  taken  away  by  the  union, 
....  not  parted  and  divided  into  two  persons,  but  one  and 
the  same,  Son  and  only  begotten,  God  the  Word,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 
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The  Augsburg  Confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church  teaches, 
that  "  the  Word,  that  is,  the  Son  of  God,  took  unto  him  man's 
nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  so  that  there 
are  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human,  inseparably  joined 
together  in  unity  of  one  person,  one  Christ,  true  God  and  true 
man." 

The  Second  Helvetic  Confession  (1566),  Article  II.  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Westminster  Confession  are 
each  equally  distinct  in  affirming  the  existence  in  Christ  of 
two  natures,  divine  and  human,  in  one  person.  Dr.  A.  H. 
Strong  in  his  Theology  fairly  represents  the  doctrine  as  af- 
firmed by  the  creeds  of  modern  Christendom.  He  says :  "  This 
possession  of  two  natures  does  not  involve  a  double  personal- 
ity in  the  God-man.  ...  It  is  important  to  mark  the  distinction 
between  nature  and  person.  Nature  is  substance  possessed  in 
common.  .  .  .  Person  is  nature  separately  subsisting,  with  pow- 
ers of  consciousness  and  will." 

By  his  definition  of  "  nature  as  substance  possessed  in  com- 
mon," Dr.  Strong  cannot  mean  that  there  is  a  certain  substance 
(material  or  immaterial),  out  of  which  all  men  are  made,  as  a 
potter  makes  vessels  out  of  clay.  If  it  were  asked.  What  is 
the  nature  of  a  diamond?  the  answer  would  not  be.  It  is 
composed  of  pure  carbon,  for  the  question  has  respect,  not  to 
the  substance  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  to  the  qualities  of 
the  diamond,  especially  those  which  chiefly  give  it  its  value. 
So  when  it  is  asked.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  human  soul? 
the  inquiry  has  respect  to  the  qualities  of  the  human  soul 
which  distinguish  it  from  everything  else.  Substance  is  not 
quality,  nor  an  assemblage  of  qualities,  but  that  in  which  quali- 
ties inhere ;  and  qualities  do  not  exist  outside  of  the  substances 
in  which  they  inhere,  except  as  mental  concepts.  Things  are 
classified  according  to  their  qualities,  that  is,  according  to  their 
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natures.  Each  thing  has  not  only  the  qualities  common  to  it 
and  all  others  of  its  class,  but  also  other  qualities  peculiar  to 
itself.  Each  man  has  qualities  common  to  humanity,  and  oth- 
ers peculiar  to  himself.  The  former  constitute  his  nature  as  a 
man,  the  latter  his  nature  as  an  individual. 

By  human  nature,  then,  we  mean  that  assemblage  of  quali- 
ties to  be  found  in  every  man,  either  in  an  active  or  latent  state. 
These  constitute  his  nature  as  a  man.  Every  man  is  endowed 
with  intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will.  These  are  qualities,  not 
substances.  Dr.  Strong  further  says,  "The  possibility  of  the 
union  of  Deity  and  humanity  in  one  person  is  grounded  in  the 
original  creation  of  man  in  thfe  image  of  God,  (in  other  words) 
his  possession  of  a  rational  nature  is  the  condition  of  the  in- 
carnation." This  harmonizes  with  the  statement  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Harris,  that  "man  is  a  supernatural  being,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  line  with  God,  and  in  the  likeness  of  God  as  rational 
spirit."  God  and  man,  by  virtue  of  their  nature,  belong  to  the 
same  class  which  we  designate  as  spirit.  God  is  infinite  spirit : 
man  is  finite  spirit.  To  say,  then,  that  Christ  at  his  incarnation 
took  human  nature  would  be  to  say,  that  he  took  in  finite 
measure  the  same  nature  (or  qualities)  which  he  already  had 
in  infinite  measure,  for  he  made  man  in  his  own  image.  But 
if  to  infinite  intelligence  there  be  united  finite  intelligence, — 
if  to  omniscience  there  be  added  limited  knowledge, — will  the 
being,  possessed  of  but  a  single  consciousness,  be  conscious  at 
the  same  moment  of  both  omniscience  and  of  limited  knowl- 
edge? The  same  consciousness  must  be  conscious  either  of 
omniscience  or  of  limited  knowledge.  It  cannot  be  conscious 
of  both.  The  doctrine  that  there  are  two  natures  in  one  per- 
son in  Oirist,  the  human  nature  being  a  finite  image  of  the 
divine,  involves  us  in  a  confusion  of  thought  which  compels 
us  to  question  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  itself. 
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We  are  forced  to  inquire,  whether  this  doctrine  is  really 
taught  in  the  New  Testament. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  unanimity  of  the  creeds  of 
Christendom  in  affirming  the  two  natures  in  one  person  in  the 
incarnate  Saviour,  there  is  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  a 
plain  affirmation  that  Christ  took  human  nature:  that  he  united 
humanity  to  his  divinity,  or  that  he  had  two  natures.  John 
(i.  14)  says,  "  The  Word  became  flesh,"  which  is  not  the  same 
as  to  say  that  the  Word  took  upon  himself  humanity,  or  united 
human  nature  to  his  divine  nature.  The  scriptural  proof  of 
the  doctrine  (of  two  natures  in  Christ)  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
is  derived  from  the  passages  where  the  word  "  flesh  "  (  adp^ ) 
is  used  in  the  Niew  Testament  in  reference  to  Christ  It  is 
claimed,  or  assumed,  that  its  meaning  in  these  passages  is  "  hu- 
manity in  its  totality." 

This  word  is  used  in  about  one  hundred  and  forty  places  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  only  eighteen  of  which  is  it  used  of 
Christ.  The  senses  in  which  it  is  used  shade  into  each  other, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  group  them  into  distinct  classes.  With- 
out question  the  word  is  sometimes  used,  by  metonymy,  to 
denote  man,  or  humanity,  as  in  John  i.  14  (just  referred  to), 
"  The  Word  became  flesh,"  i.e.  man.  But  this  use  is  not  so 
frequent  as  to  allow  the  assumption  that  this  is  its  invariable  or 
usual  meaning  in  the  New  Testament.  Wherever  it  is  used  in 
this  sense,  the  connection  will  plainly  indicate  it.  The  foUow^- 
ing  are  the  chief  classes :  1.  There  are  twelve  places  where  the 
word  is  used  in  its  literal  sense  of  "flesh."  Three  of  these 
refer  to  Christ ;  viz.  Luke  xxiv.  39 ;  Acts  ii.  26-31 ;  Col.  i.  22. 
2.  In  about  thirty  passages  it  denotes  the  body,  often  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  soul.  Of  these,  eight  refer  to  Christ; 
viz.  John  vi.  51-56 ;  Eph.  ii.  15 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  Heb.  x.  20 ; 
1  Pet.  iii.  18 ;  iv.  1 ;  1  John  iv.  2 ;  and  2  John  7.    These  are 
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all  defined  by  Thayer  as  referring  to  Christ's  body.  Hebrews 
V.  7  ("  who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  ")  can  only  mean  while  he 
was  in  the  body.  3.  In  twelve  passages  it  denotes  descent  by 
blood.  Two  of  these  refer  to  Christ;  viz.  Rom.  i.  3  ("of  the 
seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh"),  and  Rom.  ix.  5  ("of 
whom  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came").  4.  A  few 
passages,  such  as  John  i.  13,  denote  the  sensuous  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  higher  nature,  but  none  of  these  re- 
fer to  Christ.  5.  In  numerous  passages,  especially  in  Paul's 
Epistles,  the  word  denotes  the  carnal  or  sinful  nature. 
Of  course  none  of  these  refer  to  Christ.  6.  A  few  passages 
occur  in  which  the  word  is  used  to  indicate  weakness, 
frailty,  or  inferiority.  Meyer  renders  the  passage  2  Cor.  v. 
16,  "  No  longer  know  we  him.  according  to  human  appear- 
ance." Roman  viii.  3  ("  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  like- 
ness of  sinful  flesh,"  etc.)  presents  the  fact,  that,  though  Christ 
was  sinless,  he  was  in  personal  appearance,  and  in  his  subjec- 
tion to  all  the  conditions  of  humanity,  like  other  men.  If  it 
were  claimed  as  its  meaning  that  Christ  united  human  nature 
to  his  own,  it  would  imply  that  it  was  a  sinful  nature.  The 
only  remaining  passage  where  the  word  is  used  with  reference 
to  Christ  is  Heb.  ii.  14  (forasmuch  as  the  children  are  sharers 
in  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  in  like  manner  partook  of 
the  same,  etc.).  That  this  phrase  "  flesh  and  blood  "  does  not 
of  itself  denote  humanity,  soul  as  well  as  body,  is  evident  from 
1  Cor.  XV.  50  (flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God).  The  reason  here  given  why  Christ  partook  of  flesh 
and  blood  is,  that  the  children,  to  whom  he  must  be  made  like, 
were  sharers  in  flesh  and  blood.  Before  his  incarnation, 
Christ  had  not  flesh  and  blood.  But  if  man  was  made  in  his 
image,  his  nature  and  man's  were  kindred,  the  finite  kindred 
to  the  infinite,  and  the  Word  had  only  to  take  a  body  of  flesh 
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and  blood,  and  limit  himself  in  the  exercise  of  divine  preroga- 
tives to  our  measure,  to  become  in  all  things  like  unto  his 
brethren  whom  he  came  to  redeem.  Professor  Stuart  says  of 
this  passage,  "  The  meaning  is  that  Christ  had  a  natural  body, 
truly  corporeal  and  mortal.  With  this  he  was  endowed,  in 
order  that  he  might  suffer  death  in  it,  and  by  that  death  van- 
quish the  spiritual  enemy  of  mankind."  With  this  harmonizes 
the  rendering  of  verse  16  (preferred  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee of  Revisers),  "  Verily,  not  to  angels  doth  he  g^ve  help, 
but  he  giveth  help  to  the  seed  of  Abraham." 

We  do  not,  then,  find  in  the  New  Testament  any  passage 
directly  authorizing  the  assertion,  that  at  the  incarnation  the 
divine  Logos  took  upon  himself,  or  united  himself  with,  hu- 
manity, but  that  he  became  (  eydvero  )  man ;  nor  do  we  find 
warrant  for  affirming,  that  the  phrase  "flesh  and  blood,"  or 
the  word  "  flesh,"  when  used  with  reference  to  Christ,  carries 
with  it  the  conception  of  a  human  soul.  We  fall  back,  there- 
fore, upon  tlie  third  hypothesis  named  above,  viz.  that  the  di- 
vine Logos  at  his  incarnation  voluntarily  limited  himself  in  the 
exercise  of  divine  prerogatives  to  the  measure  of  humanity, 
and  took  flesh  and  blood  like  to  his  brethren,  by  being  bom  of 
the  Virgin,  and  subjected  himself  to  all  the  conditions  of 
humanity.  He  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was 
God,  did  not  cease  to  be  God,  but  emptied  himself  (Phil,  iu  7) 
by  voluntary  self-limitation.  Thus  he  was  made  in  all  things 
like  unto  his  brethren.  He  was  still  divine,  because  he  was  in 
his  essential  nature  unchanged,  and  he  was  human  because  he 
had  resigned  the  independent  exercise  of  divine  prerogatives, 
and  so  subjected  himself  to  human  conditions.  Being  free 
front  sin,  he  is  in  fact  the  ideal  man,  such  as  we  shall  be  when 
we  shall  see  him  as  he  is  and  be  like  him. 

According  to  this  view,  the  incarnation  was  not  an  engraft- 
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ing  of  divinity  upon  humanity.  Christ  was  the  root  ^s  well  as 
the  oflfspring  of  David.  He  did  not  take  upon  himself  our  na- 
ture, because  he  had  it  eternally,  and  we  were  made  at  our  crea- 
tion in  his  image.  The  only  difference  we  can  know  is  that 
his  nature  is  original  and  infinite,,  ours  is  derived  and  finite. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  view  of  the  person  of  Christ  was 
held  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  and  was  then  condemned 
as  heretical.  It  is  true  that  ApoUinaris,  as  early  as  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century,  put  forth  the  view,  that  Christ  (accord- 
ing to  the  trichotomic  theory  of  humanity,  which  he  held)  had, 
as  his  human  part,  a  human  body  and  an  animal  soul,  and  that 
the  Logos  supplied  the  place  of  the  reason  or  spirit  yvvev^a ). 
But  the  view  here  presented  is  that  God  had  eternally  the  hu- 
man nature  in  whose  likeness  man  was  created,  and  that  in  the 
incarnation  the  Logos  limited  himself  to  the  measure  of  man, 
whom  he  had  made  in  his  own  image,  and  took  a  body  of  flesh 
and  blood  by  being  born  of  the  virgin. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  his  "Life  of  Jesus,  the  Christ," 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ  His  words  are : 
•*  Jesus  was  God,  and  he  was  made  flesh.  The  simplest  ren- 
dering of  these  words  would  be  that  the  divine  spirit  had  en- 
velcq)ed  himself  in  a  human  body,  and  in  that  condition  been 
subject  to  the  indispensable  cwiditions  of  material  laws."  This 
statement  is  inadequate.  It  does  not  recognize  the  self-empty- 
ing, which  was  an  indispensible  condition  of  the  incarnation. 
This  was  something  more  than  subjection  to  material  laws. 

Christ  so  identified  himself  with  the  human  race  as  to  receive 
in  himself  all  the  consequences  of  human  sin  which  were  possi- 
ble for  a  being  himself  sinless. 

The  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  was  elaborated  as  a  bul- 
wark for  the  protection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  may  have  served  well  its  purpose  for  a  time;  but  it  may 
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be  doubted  whether,  with  our  better  psychology,  the  doctrine 
is  not  harder  to  maintain  and  defend  than  the  one  of  which 
it  was  made  the  bulwark.  A  divine  Christ  temporarily  self- 
limited,  is  as  truly  divine  in  his  self-limitation  and  humiliation 
for  human  redemption  as  in  the  full  exercise  of  divine  prerog- 
atives,— as  truly  divine  when  agonizing  in  Gethsemane  as 
when  coming  in  his  glory  with  the  holy  angels. 

The  trend  of  thought  on  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  recent 
utterances  of  representative  thinkers.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
says,  "  If  our  minds  are  not  in  the  likeness  of  God's  mind,  we 
can  have  no  notion  of  him,  and  we  are  to  look  for  the  highest 
proof  of  his  existence  in  our  moral  constitution."  President 
E.  Benjamin  Andrews  says,  "We  perversely  exaggerate  the 
difference  between  the  divine  and  the  human.  The  two  are 
alike  in  nature."  Canon  Gore  sa>'S,  "Jesus  Christ  is  not  only 
the  revelation  of  the  Godhead :  he  is  also  the  revelation  of  man- 
hood." Dr.  Harris  says,  "The  Son  or  Word  of  God  when 
manifested  in  the  form  of  finite  personality,  is  the  essential 
Christ,  revealing  that  in  God  which  is  eternally  and  essentially 
human."  Again,  he  says,  "  God  in  Christ,  when  he  ascended, 
did  not  leave  his  humanity  behind  him,  for  he  brought  it  with 
him,  and  it  is  eternal  in  him."  And  yet  again:  "We  know 
that  in  Christ  God  has  revealed  himself  on  earth  in  his  likeness 
to  men,  and  has  thus  united  himself  and  identified  himself 
with  humanity."  And  once  again.  Dr.  Harris  says,  "  God  in 
Christ,  revealing  the  fact  that  the  likeness  of  man  is  eternal 
in  God,  demonstrates  that  the  true  knowledge  of  God  must  be» 
in  important  respects,  anthropomorphic."  Dr.  William  N» 
Clarke  says,  "  His  humanity  consisted  outwardly  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  human  body  and  human  relations,  and  inwardly, 
and  more  significantly,  in  the  human  limitations  that  restricted 
the  action  of  the  divine  which  constituted  his  spirit.    He  was 
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divine  in  spiritual  nature,  and  human  in  range  of  action,  and 
hence  in  experience.  The  spirit  that  constituted  the  personality 
of  Christ  was  divine,  the  fact  that  that  spirit  was  living  within 
human  limits,  spiritual  as  well  as  physical,  renders  the  person- 
ality human." 

Those  who  find  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  humiliation 
of  Christ  in  the  incarnation  consisted  chiefly  in  his  voluntary 
self-limitation  and  subjection  to  human  conditions,  have  no 
need  of  a  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ. 


Vol.  LXn.    No.  248.    4 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  SPANIARD  PAST  AND  PRESENT:  A  CONTRAST. 

BY   PRESIDENT  CHARLES   W.  SUPER,   PH.D.,   LL.D. 

He  who  at  any  time  may  chance  to  feel  himself  prompted 
to  indulge  the  spirit  of  undue  hilarity  cannot  do  better  than  to 
take  a  dip  into  the  history  of  Spain.    It  will  restore  him  to  a 
condition  of  mental  sobriety,  if  not  of  seriousness.    I  know  of 
no  other  accessible  record  that  is  so  permeated  and  saturated 
with  matter  fitted  to  fill  the  mind  with  gloom,  and  with  con- 
tempt for  the  human  race.    Hardly  anywhere  does  there  ap- 
pear an  occasional  gleam  of  light  in  the  outer  darkness.   Yet 
the  Spanish  people  of  to-day  are  a  light-hearted,  even  frivo- 
lous, folk.    Their  polite  literature  exhibits  a  spirit  of  gaycty 
that  is  surprising  when  we  consider  the  conditions  amid  which 
some  of  it  arose.    It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  most  truculent, 
if  not  the  most  inefficient,  king,  that  the  niost  widely  read  of 
all  books  of  humor  was  written.    Could  there  be  a  more  glar- 
ing contrast  between  literature  and  life?    Did  wc  not  know 
the  painful  inconsistencies  of  human  nature  we  should  not 
ask.  How  can  these  things  be?    We  should  declare  that  they 
could  not  be.    There  must  always  have  been  a  painful  lack  of 
human  feeling  in  a  country  where  crowds  were  wont  to  as- 
semble to  witness  autos  de  fe,  whether  the  victims  were  one 
or  scores,  as  they  did  in  other  countries  at  harmless  merry- 
makings.   Yet  in  his  way  the  modern  Spaniard  is  kindly  and 
sympathetic  to  strangers  no  less  thail  to  his  own.    Doubtless 
we  fail  to  discriminate  wisely  between  different  forms  of  cm- 
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elty,  but  we  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  a  Spanish  bullfight 
is  the  most  heartless  form  of  barbarity  on  a  large  scale  to  be 
witnessed  in  modem  times.  But  to  the  Spanish  people  almost 
without  exception  it  is  the  most  enjoyable  diversion  that  can 
be  brought  before  them.  Whatever  may  be  its  oripn,  it  is 
essentially  a  Spanish  pastime,  and  for  it  the  Spaniard  stands 
condemned  before  the  civilized  world.  It  is  so  essentially  a 
characteristic  of  modem  Spain  that  any  account  of  the  land 
which  does  not  devote  considerable  space  to  it  is  defective. 

Bacon  aflirmed  that  only  those  nations  which  have  an  eflfect- 
ive  military  organization  can  expect  to  have  greatness  fall  into 
their  laps,  and  that  of  Christian  Europe  only  the  Spaniard  had 
such  an  organization.  This  may,  in  a  sense,  be  true;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  greatness  so  achieved  is  sure  to  be  ephemeral, 
unless  it  is  followed  up  by  an  effective  civil  administration.  Aris- 
totle reasoned  more  wisely.  He  maintains  that  a  state  organ- 
ized on  a  military  basis  is  sure  to  degenerate  when  there  is  no 
war.  As  wars  cannot  be  continuous,  disintegration  is  inevita- 
ble. Decay  is  almost  equally  certain,  even  if  wars  are  virtually 
incessant,  as  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Sparta,  of  Turkey, 
and  of  Spain.  War  produces  nothing  and  consumes  much.  It 
is  always  plunder  and  robbery  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  or,  at 
least,  has  been  so  until  comparatively  recent  times.  In  so  far 
as  it  seems  to  enrich  one  of  the  belligerents  it  impoverishes 
the  other.  An  occasional  war  may  be  an  unavoidable  evil ;  but 
continuous  wars  on  a  comparatively  large  scale  are  a  peren- 
nial curse.  Happily  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  beginning  to 
learn  the  lesson  that  has  long  been  patent  to  those  who  think. 
In  spite  of  her  many  wars,  England  has  never  been  a  military 
state,  has  never  been  organized  for  war;  yet  no  country  has 
grown  like  England.  No  people  has  done  so  much  for  prog- 
ress as  those  whose  native  language  is  English.    Yet  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Great  Britain  are  often  sneered  at  by  their  continental 
neighbors  for  being  a  nation  of  hucksters  and  shopkeepers, — 
as  if  it  were  better  to  destroy  than  to  produce  1 

The  visitor,  to  Spain  will  find  a  considerable  number  of  na- 
tives who  are  thoroughly  enlightened,  and  fully  alive  to  the 
painful  deficiencies  to  be  met  with  everywhere.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  northeast,  where  the  people  are  more  French 
than  Spanish,  and  the  northwest,  where  there  are  many  evi- 
dences of  English  enterprise,  the  entire  peninsula  wears  a  de- 
cidedly medieval  or  even  ancient  aspect.  A  modem  veneer  has 
been  spread  over  the  country,  chiefly  by  foreigners, — a  little 
thicker  in  some  sections  than  in  others, — ^but  the  average  Span- 
iard has  hardly  been  touched.  No  doubt  within  certain  lim- 
its— and  they  are  narrow  enough — ^he  is  a  reasonable  being; 
but  his  ignorance  is  so  dense  that  his  reason  has  little  influence 
upon  his  conduct.  He  is  such  a  bundle  of  prejudices,  of  hab- 
its that  have  been  confirmed  by  ages  of  indulgence;  he  is  so 
thoroughly  enamored  of  himself,  so  thoroughly  averse  to  phys- 
ical and  mental  exertion,  that  the  rational  faculty  hardly 
plays  the  role  of  a  tritagonist  in  his  daily  affairs.  There  is 
nothing  that  he  fears  so  much  as  innovation ;  there  is  nothing 
that  he  dreads  so  much  as  change;  there  is  no  being  that  he 
so  thoroughly  despises  as  the  man  who  has  the  effrontery  to 
suggest  that  thene  may  be  a  better  and  more  expeditious  way 
of  doing  things  than  those  to  which  his  ancestors  have  been 
accustomed  from  time  immemorial. 

This  fanatical  attachment  to  an  idea  which  had  once  taken 
hold  of  him,  no  matter  how  it  came  about,  is  the  most  salient 
characteristic  of  the  Spaniard  as  history  knows  him.  Not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  seems  ever  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  a 
conquistador  as  to  his  clear  title  to  all  the  lands  he  could  sub- 
due in  the  New  World.  Was  he  not  a  good  Christian,  the  best 
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Christian  on  the  face  of  the  earth, — as  he  still  is, — and  had 
not  the  Pope,  the  overlord  of  Christendom,  given  him  the 
lands  of  the  heathen?  The  same  blind  zeal  that  made  him 
the  foremost  champion  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Old  World  also  led 
him  to  dash  himself  to  pieces  against  the  advancing  columns 
of  progress.  There  is  no  country  of  Europe  even  at  this  late 
day  where  dissent  is  so  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people.  No  matter  who  or  what  you  are,  or 
what  you  have  done ;  so  long  as  you  are  a  good  Catholic,  there 
is  hope  for  you.  But  if  you  have  lapsed  you  are  lost  beyond 
redemption.  As  Christian  and  Catholic  are  synonymous,  when 
you  have  ceased  to  be  the  latter,  you  are  no  longer  the  former, 
and  no  better  than  a  beast.  One  often  hears  it  urged  that  there 
is  no  harm  in  killing  bulls  in  the  ^arena  because  they  are  not 
Christians. 

.As  the  soil  of  the  New  World  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
crown  by  virtue  of  the  papal  donative,  it  was  absolute  master 
thereof.  This  mastery  was  used  in  the  most  heartless  manner. 
The  Spaniard  did  not  care  to  identify  himself  with  the  new 
possessions ;  besides  there  was  no  superfluity  of  population  at 
home.  Those  who  were  willing  to  labor  with  their  hands 
could  find  enough  to  do  without  going  over-sea.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  not  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
Spaniards  were  in  the  New  World  by  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

It  can  hardly  be  charged  against  the  conquerors  that  they 
systematically  exterminated  the  natives.  The  fact  that  in  the 
present  population  of  Spanish  America  the  native  element  so 
largely  predominates,  is  evidence  that  the  government  must 
have  protected  it.  The  case  was  diflferent  in  the  West  Indies. 
There  the  native  races  had  disappeared  within  half  a  century 
after  their  discovery  by  the  whites.    The  political  organization 
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was  constructed  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  mother-country. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  church  was  especially  favored. 
Splendid   and   imposing  ecclesiastical  edifices   were   erected, 
and  at  least  one  university  was  founded  (Lima)  as  early  as 
1550.    But  the  same  policy  prevailed  as  long  as  there  was  an 
acre  of  American  soil  under  Spanish  dominion, — to  exploit 
the  new  country  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  interest  of  the  old- 
All  persons  except  Spaniards  that  tried  to  secure  any  of  the 
trade  were  regarded  as  pirates,  and,  if  captured,  treated  as 
such.    Most  of  the  enormous  profits  accrued  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  crown.    As  production  was  limited  both  in  quan- 
tity and  kind  to  the  wants  of  the  over-sea  colonies,  the  price 
of  commodities  was  kept  at  the  highest  figures.    By  means  of 
the  Inquisition  and  the  censorship  of  the  press,  thought  and 
publication  were  kept  within  very  narrow  limits.    The  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  New  World  was,  if  possible,  feebler  than 
that  of  the  Old.    What  amount  of  revenue  the  American  colo- 
nies contributed  to  the  royal  exchequer  can  only  be  approxi- 
mately estimated.    Authorities  differ  somewhat  widely.    Mot- 
ley thinks  that  Spain  received  from  Mexico  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  II.  nearly  three  million  dollars  annually.     This  is 
probably  a  moderate  estimate.     For  purposes  of  comparison 
it  may  be  added,  that,  according  to  Gardiner,  the  public  ex- 
penditures under  James  I.  during  years  of  peace  amounted  to 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  amount  of  money  lavished  on  the  "Armada,"  which  was 
well  nigh  a  total  loss,  was  almost  fabulous  when  we  take  into 
account  the  purchasing  power  of  bullion  four  centuries  ago. 
From  a  period  even  anterior  to  this  event,  Spain's  losses  from 
decade  to  decade  exceeded  her  gains,  and  ere  long  the  country 
had  reached  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.  At  the  death  of 
Philip  II.  the  population  of  the  country  is  supposed  to  have 
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been  about  eight  and  a  half  millions.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  had  shrunk  to  hardly  six  millions. 
Many  villages  were  deserted  and  long  stretches  of  country 
lay  uncultivated.  With  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  some  improve- 
ment in  internal  aifairs  began  to  be  manifest,  though  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  reign  was  unfortunate :  the  lust  of  conquest,  that 
had  long  lain  dormant,  showed  signs  of  revival.  His  two  suc- 
cessors were  on  the  whole  the  best  kings  Spain  ever  had.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  III.,  in  1788,  the  population  had  increased 
to  more  than  ten  millions.  However,  the  closing  years  of  the 
century  were  again  unfortunate.  The  public  debt  increased 
enormously,  corruption  was  rampant,  and  genuine  patriotism 
an  object  of  bitter  persecution. 

Under  Philip  II.,  Spain  possessed  the  outlying  lands  of 
Portugal,  Naples,  Milan,  France-Comte,  and  Flanders.  It 
held  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  called  Spanish- 
America,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  United  States.  It 
occupied  a  line  of  important  settlements  in  Africa,  India,  and 
Malaysia ;  or,  as  Motley  puts  it,  "  From  Borneo  to  California 
the  great  ocean  was  but  a  Spanish  lake."  How  many  Span- 
iards there  were  at  that  time  no  one  knows.  It  is  not  much 
easier  to  answer  the  question  at  the  present  time.  Let  us  ex- 
amine the  conditions  of  the  problem.  According  to  the  latest 
guesses,  or  to  give  it  a  more  dignified  name  the  latest  esti- 
mates, the  population  of  the  Spanish-American  mainland  is 
some  thirty-eight  millions.  Adding  that  of  the  islands,  we  get 
about  forty  millions  for  the  Western  world.  How  many  of  these 
people  are  Spaniards  by  descent,  or,  if  they  are  not,  how  many 
speak  Spanish  as  their  native  tongue,  nobody  knows,  and  no- 
body pretends  to  know.  Of  Mexicans,  less  than  one-fifth  are 
Spanish  by  ancestry ;  while  in  some  other  states  the  proportion 
is  much  less.     Of  the  Peruvians,  more  than  sixty  per  cent 
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are  Indians.  If  we  put  the  number  of  persons  in  the  New 
World  who,  because  of  their  speech,  may  be  called  Spanish,  at 
twenty  millions,  the  estimate  is  very  liberal.  The  number  of 
actual  Spaniards  in  the  mother-country  is  less  than  eighteen 
millions.  The  Spanish-speaking  population  of  the  world, 
therefore,  falls  below  thirty-eight  millions. 

These  figures,  however,  tell  us  very  little.  A  people  or  a 
race  may  be  numerically  strong,  and  yet  represent  a  very  small 
intellectual  or  moral  force.  Such  is  the  case  here.  Of  these 
thirty-eight  millions,  more  than  four-fifths  are  wholly  illiter- 
ate, while  less  than  half  of  the  remainder  can  be  said  to  be 
fairly  well  educated.  The  conditions  are  better  in  Mexico  and 
some  of  the  South  American  states  than  in  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula; but,  taking  the  general  average  for  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing people,  the  estimate  is  not  too  low.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
intelligent  Spaniards  are  painfully  aware  of  the  wretched  state 
of  the  country.  From  a  book  entitled  "  Education  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,"  published  in  Madrid,  I  take  the  following  pass- 
age :  "  In  foreign  countries  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  us ; 
we  exist  as  if  we  did  not  exist.  No  important  publication  has 
anything  to  say  about  education  in  Spain.  No  statistician 
takes  note  of  us  or  mentions  our  name.  Now  and  then  a 
French  publicist  devotes  to  us  a  brief  article  in  which  he 
either  treats  us  with  a  certain  consideration,  whereupon  we 
reproduce  it  and  think  it  over;  or  he  treats  us  with  contempt 
which  we  do  not  resent."  Alas,  how  have  the  mighty  fallen! 
Similar  in  tone  are  two  works  of  great  excellence  by  Professor 
Altamira,  of  the  University  of  Oviedo,  **  The  Teaching  of  His- 
tory "  and  "  The  Psychology  of  the  Spanish  People."  But  to 
preach  by  means  of  the  printed  page  to  those  who  cannot  read 
is  about  as  profitable  as  to  preach  with  the  living  voice  to 
those  who  cannot  hear  nor  understand  the  language  of  the 
speaker. 
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Professor  Fouillee,  in  his  book  "The  Psychology  of  the 
French  People,"  expresses  himself  as  follows  upon  the  relative 
importance  of  some  of  the  European  languages :  **  Formerly 
French  was  spoken  by  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  Europe.  To-day  it  is  spoken  by  forty-six  million  indi- 
viduals, whereas  a  hundred  millions  speak  German;  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  millions  speak  English,  while  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  use  English  as  their  official  language. 
Commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  persons  who  speak  the  same 
language;  it  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  the  number  of 
men  who  speak  French  is  decreasing.  Besides,  the  influence 
of  France  cannot  but  suflfer  by  it."  M.  Fouillee*s  estimate  of 
the  German  is  probably  too  high.  Let  us  see  how  the  case 
stands  for  the  English.  The  population  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  about  forty  millions.  Of  this  number,  there  are 
probably  not  more  than  a  million  who  do  not  speak  English 
as  a  vernacular.  The  number  of  individuals  in  Canada  who  do 
not  speak  English,  or  who  speak  it  imperfectly,  is  about  a 
million.  The  English  population  of  Australasia  is  six  or  seven 
millions,  that  of  Africa  not  far  from  four  millions;  or  let  us 
be  conservative,  and  assume  that  there  are  ten  million  individ- 
uals in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceanica  whose  mother-speech  is 
English,  or  who  speak  the  language  with  the  ease  of  a  native. 
By  the  census  of  1900  the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
was  seventy-six  millions.  Among  these  there  were  some  mill- 
ions who  could  not  speak  English.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
increase  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  will  about  cancel  the 
speech  of  these  foreigners,  so  that  we  may  safely  place  the 
present  English-speaking  population  at  seventy-five  millions. 
If,  therefore,  we  put  the  aggregate  of  those  persons  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  whose  native  speech  is  English,  or  who,  if 
bilingual,  speak  this  language  fluently,  at  rather  more  than 
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one  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  our  estimate  is  not  excessive. 
Perhaps  four  or  five  millions  added  to  this  total  is  nearer  the 
truth.* 

If  we  would  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  English-speaking  population  of  the  globe,  we  need  to  re- 
member that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  not  more  than  ten  millions  of  Englishmen  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  overmastering  power  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  almost  marvelous.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  come  across  pa- 
rents who  speak  a  foreign  tong^  only,  while  their  children,  or 
at  least  the  younger  ones,  speak  only  English  with  any  degree 
of  ease.  In  some  localities  in  the  New  World  the  Germans  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  retain  their  mother-tongue;  but 
their  success  has  not  generally  been  gjeat,  except  in  such  coun- 
tries as  Brazil,  where  the  lyative  literature  is  of  very  inferior 
quality.  The  public  schools  are  probably  more  responsible 
for  this  rapid  transformation  than  is  any  other  cause. 

That  the  English  have  thus  far  been  the  only  successful  col- 
onists is  a  patent  fact.  But  there  is  one  feature  of  their  colon- 
ization schemes  that  is  often  overlooked.  Speaking  broadly, 
English  political  institutions  are  founded  on  the  doctrine  that 
one  man  is  as  good  as  another.  This  is  the  theory ;  it  is  not 
the  practice  now,  and  never  has  been.    The  home  government 

^  The  sixth  edition  of  Meyer's  "  Koaversations  Lexicon/'  which 
is  now  in  process  of  publication,  places  the  number  of  English- 
speaking  persons  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions,  and  adds 
that  this  language  has  the  fairest  prospect  of  becoming  the  gen- 
eral medium  of  communication  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  writer  of  the  article  estimates  the  number  of  Englishmen  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  five  millions.  He  also  puts  the 
number  of  persona  whose  speech  is  German  at  eighty-eight  mili- 
ions,  including  the  Dutch;  exclusive  of  the  latter,  at  rather  less 
than  eighty  millions. 
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did  not  accord  the  same  political  privileges  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican colonies  that  its  own  citizens  possessed.  Its  colonies  are 
still  treated  in  much  the  same  way.  In  some  parts  of  the 
world  the  government  is  distinctly  autocratic.  This  is  not 
saying  that  it  is  not  the  best  under  the  circumstances.  The 
sig^rs  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  affirmed  it  to  be 
a  self-evident  truth,  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal. 
Though  it  was  self-evident,  they  did  not  see  it.  What  they 
understood  by  freedom  and  equality  becomes  clear  when  we 
remember  that  many  of  them  were  slaveholders.  They  did 
not  even  mean  equality  before  the  law.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  they  did  not  themselves  clearly  apprehend  what  they 
meant;  but  they  were  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age, — z  spirit  that  found  such  vigorous  expression 
in  France  a  few  years  later.  Besides,  men's  aspirations  and 
ideals  are  often  ahead  of  their  practice,  sometimes  very  far 
ahead.  After  the  war  between  the  States,  when  Congress  res- 
olutely determined  to  put  this  dogma  into  effect  in  the  recon- 
structed South,  chaos  was  the  result.  All  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion were  futile.  The  black  man  in  the  Southern  States  is  not, 
as  is  often  asserted,  worse  off  than  before  the  war;  but  he  is 
worse  oflf  than  he  would  have  been  had  the  North  never  tried 
to  make  him  the  social  equal  of  the  white  man.  It  assumed 
the  role  of  preaching  to  others  what  it  did  not,  and  does  not 
now,  practise. 

In  the  Philippines  we  see  a  partial  repetition  of  the  same 
thing.  The  natives,  though  not  "  niggers,"  are  by  many  Amer- 
icans regarded  as  such,  and  treated  as  such, — are  held  to  be 
intrinsically  inferior,  and  despised  accordingly.  There  is  in 
the  United  States  a  considerable  mixed  population,  the  off- 
spring of  irregular  cohabitation  of  white  men  with  black  wo- 
men; but  intermarriage  is  rare,  and  in  some  States  unlawful. 
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It  is  just  as  certain  as  anything  impossible  of  mathematical 
demonstration  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  will  never  amalgamate 
with  an  inferior  race.  Without  saying  much  about  what  he 
purposes  to  do,  he  makes  himself  the  master  wherever  he 
goes  to  stay.  Such  is  the  hard  logic  of  facts,  if  it  is  not  the 
logic  of  enlightened  humanity.  I  would  not  affirm,  however, 
that  this  is  of  necessity  a  condition  of  things  to  be  deplored. 
A  father  may  be  just  to  his  children,  yet  be  a  stern  goveraor. 
It  is  essential  only  that  he  rightly  apprehend  the  relation  be- 
tween parent  and  offspring;  that  he  be  careful  lest  his  legal 
right  degenerate  into  tyranny.  Testimony  is  abundant  to  the 
effect  that  the  wisest  course  a  conquering  nation  can  pursue 
toward  a  subject  race  is  to  accord  to  it  practical  justice,  equal- 
ity before  the  law.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  equality 
with  the  conquerors,  but  equality  among  themselves.  Roman 
justice  was  far  different  from  modern  justice;  yet  for  its  time 
it  was  the  best  in  the  world.  Pax  Romana  meant  peace  and 
quiet.  It  did  not  protect  the  subject  from  systematic  plunder 
by  Roman  officials;  it  did  protect  him  against  the  irregular 
depredations  of  those  who  robbed  him  when  they  felt  strong 
enough  to  do  so  with  impunity.  We  must  not  judge  other 
times  and  other  manners  by  our  own  feelings.  We  are  prone 
to  make  the  mistake  of  judging  our  cotemporaries  by  the  same 
misleading  standard. 

When  we  see,  for  example,  what  the  English  have  j^gcom- 
plished  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Straits  Settlement,  we  must  admit 
that,  in  seeking  her  own  advantage,  she  has  very  gfreatly  pro- 
moted the  well-being  of  the  natives.  In  his  recent  book  on 
South  Africa,  Lionel  Decle,  a  Frenchman,  affirms  that  during 
his  three  years'  travel  in  that  part  of  the  world  the  only  for- 
eigners he  met  with  who  seemed  to  be  really  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  the  aborigines  were  the  English,  and  that  they  are 
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the  only  foreigners  against  whom  the  natives  do  not  cherish 
a  strong  aversion.  Possibly  the  experiment  now  in  progress 
in  the  Philippines  may  result  in  qualifying  the  natives  for  self- 
government.  Thus  far  it  has  not  reached  a  promising  stage, 
and  the  outlook  can  hardly  be  called  encouraging.  That  the 
natives  would,  by  a  large  majority,  prefer  the  rule  of  Spain 
to  that  of  the  United  States  seems  certain.  They  may  eventu- 
ally think  otherwise  or  they  may  not.  That  the  English  lan- 
guage is  already  far  more  generally  understood  throughout 
the  entire  archipelago  than  the  Spanish  after  three  centuries 
of  propaganda  is  generally  admitted. 

The  policy  of  the  Spaniard  in  the  New  World  was  in  the 
main  the  exact  opposite  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  though  nobody 
now  maintains  that  the  latter  always  acted  wisely.  Theoreti- 
cally it  was  more  humane.  The  natives  were  not  exterminated. 
From  the  first  the  Spaniards  cohabited  with  their  women  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  mixed  population  soon  exceeded  the 
pure  Spanish.  Perhaps  this  unconscious  and  unintentional 
experiment  in  race-mixture  may  eventually  produce  an  im- 
provement on  the  original  stock  of  both  ancestors.  Diaz,  who 
has  done  so  much  for  Mexico,  is  generally  held  to  be  only  part 
Spanish.  Unfortunately  for  this  theory,  these  Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries  where  the  admixture  is  least  are  the  most  pros- 
perous and  the  most  progressive.  The  government  has  dis- 
cretion enough  to  follow  the  example  of  the  more  enlightened 
nations  of  both  hemispheres.  Some  of  them  are  certainly  suc- 
ceeding much  better  than  the  mother-country. 

It  is  a  curious  and  yet  not  inexplicable  fact  in  the  history  of 
Spain  that  the  Renaissance,  strictly  speaking,  produced  no  im- 
pression upon  that  country.  It  is  true  Professor  Voight,  in  his 
**  Wiederbelebung  des  classischen  Altertums,"  suggests,  as  a 
possible  reason  why  such  faint  traces  of  this  awakening  have 
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thus  far  been  discovered,  the  lack  of  printed  material  bearing 
up<Mi  this  period.  Yet  he  admits  that  Petrarch's  writings  were 
unknown  in  the  Peninsula,  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Poggio  that  some  faint  traces  are  discernible  beyond  the 
Pyrrenees.  The  era  of  humanism  was  essentially  a  revival  of 
paganism.  That  it  would  meet  with  small  encouragement 
among  a  people  the  zeal  of  whose  grandees  had  for  years  been 
kept  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  in  defending  the 
Giristian  faith  against  the  infidels  is  but  natural.  Yet  there 
was  a  sort  of  awakening  even  in  Spain.  As  early  as  1474  a 
printing-press  was  erected.  By  the  year  1500  there  were  at 
least  thirty  presses  in  the  country.  The  noted  Greek  scholar 
Barbosa,  a  native  of  Portugal,  became  a  professor  in  Salaman- 
ca in  1489.  The  names  of  some  ladies  of  noble  birth  have  been 
preserved  who  assiduously  studied  both  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  well-known  "  Complutensis,"  a  remarkable  work  for  its 
day,  was  finished  in  1517,  and  printed  in  Alcala  a  few  years 
later.  Four  additional  universities — Alcala,  Seville,  Toledo, 
and  Granada — were  founded  between  1507  and  1531.  But  in 
1502  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  introduced,  which,  owing 
to  its  connection  with  the  Inquisition,  completely  crushed  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry. 

It  is  remarkable  how  early  in  the  history  of  modern  times 
we  find  the  Spaniard  branded  with  infamy.  "The  people  of 
our  own  race — such  men,  for  example,  as  Drake  and  Caven- 
dish, and  afterward  such  men  as  Essex  and  Hawkins  and  Ra- 
leigh and  Sydney — regarded  Spaniard  as  only  another  name 
for  child  of  hell  and  the  living  Spaniard  as  the  visible  ally  of 
the  devil.  In  their  fierce  warfare  with  him — in  such  fighting 
as  is  so  graphically  and  vigorously  described  in  Tennyson's 
ballad  of  *  The  Revenge,'  a  deep  religious  horror  of  the  author 
of  lies  and  his  children  gives  dignity  and  strength  to  an  Eng- 
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lishman's  loyalty  to  his  nation,  his  sovereign,  and  his  neigh- 
bor." These  Englishmen  were  certainly  not  oversensitive, 
were  themselves  at  times  guilty  of  acts  of  cruelty  that  admit 
of  little  palliation,  chivalrous  as  most  of  them  were.  What 
then  must  have  been  the  character  of  the  men  who  could  in- 
spire these  rough  and  ready  fighters  by  land  and  sea  with  such 
profound  loathing!  The  English  were  often  coarse,  even  bru- 
tal: but  they  were  frank,  open-hearted,  straightforward,  and 
plain-spoken ;  the  Spaniards  were  the  opposite  of  all  this. 

The  Inquisition  was  a  terrible  curse  to  Spain.  The  first  In- 
quisitor-General, Torquemada,  during  his  incumbency  burned 
about  two  thousand  persons,  and  sentenced  a  much  larger 
number,  who  had  gone  into  exile,  to  death.  The  havoc  wrought 
and  the  terror  excited  by  this  sanguinary  tribunal  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  record  that  between  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  fully  thirty 
thousand  persons  perished  at  the  stake,  while  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  were  punished  with  imprisonment,  the  gal- 
leys, confiscation  of  property,  dr  infamy  of  the  entire  family  of 
the  suspected  person.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  under  such  condi- 
tions all  free  thought  would  be  extinguished  in  the  germ.  If 
ever  there  was  a  hell  upon  earth  it  might  be  found  in  Spain 
several  times  during  the  last  four  centuries. 

Yet  the  Inquisition  was  not  the  only  enemy  of  progress. 
In  the  words  of  the  late  Emilio  Castelar :  "  Never  has  the 
world  known  so  ruthless  a  king  as  Ferdinand  VII.  Fifteen 
thousand  Spaniards  expatriated  in  1814,  twenty  thousand  in 
1823,  six  thousand  sacrificed  to  his  vengeance  on  the  scaffold, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dead  on  the  field  of  battle 
through  his  blunders."  Yet  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  frightful 
record  that  damns  him  to  eternal  infamy.  Spain  has  been  un- 
fortunate, not  because  her  rulers  were  intrinsically  worse  than 
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those  of  other  couritries;  not  because  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  got  a  firmer  hold  in  the  country  than  elsewhere ;  nor 
because  her  people  were  more  ignorant  than  in  other  parts  of 
Europe :  these  are  but  symptoms ;  the  disease  lies  deeper.  The 
Spanish  people  have  from  time  immemorial  lacked  civic  vir- 
tue; they  have  lacked  true  patriotism;  they  have  lacked  the 
courage  to  maintain  their  rights :  at  bottom  the  Spanish  char- 
acter is  responsible  for  all  of  Spain's  woes.  The  Spaniard  has 
never  regarded  life  with  sufficient  seriousness,  and  so  has 
always  been  more  willing  to  endure  the  miseries  he  had  than 
to  make  a  resolute  and  persistent  effort  to  get  rid  of  them. 
On  the  whole,  the  modem  Spaniard  means  well,  but  he  has 
not  the  persistence  that  is  essential  to  doing  well.  It  is  prob- 
able that  there  will  be  a  slow  and  gradual  amelioration  of  con- 
ditions, but  there  is  little  doubt  that  for  many  decades  to  come 
Spain  will  be  far  behind  the  rest  of  enlightened  Europe. 
Greece  was  in  a  comatose  condition  for  more  than  a  millen- 
nium and  a  half,  yet  woke  up  at  last.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  China,  but  China  too  is  beginning  to  bestir  herself  as  never 
before. 

"  The  primacy  of  Spain  meant  a  century  of  blight :  it  meant 
the  rank  flowering  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  organization  of 
Jesuitry  by  Spaniards,  the  Spanish  attempt  to  crush  out  for- 
ever the  ideals  of  liberty,  the  perpetration  by  Spanish  generals 
and  rulers  of  uncounted  atrocities  in  Europe  and  America, 
the  estaWishment  by  Spaniards  in  America  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt and  cruel  of  modem  colonial  systems,  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  themselves  into  merciless  fanatics,  court 
puppets,  and  cloddish  peasants.  The  frightful  potency  of  im- 
mense wealth  to  brutalize  was  never  shown  more  clearly 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  grandees  on  whom  were 
showered  the  riches  of  Mexico  and  Pern,  of  the  East  Indies 
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and  the  West.  Can  it  be  said  of  any  other  nation  which  held 
the  ascendant  that  it  added  nothing  in  science,  in  invention, 
in  manners,  in  politics,  in  philosophy,  or  in  religion,  to  human 
progress  ?  What  the  Turk  was  among  Asiatics,  such  was  the 
Spaniard  among  Europeans.  Ferdinand,  Charles,  Philip, — 
these  the  monarchs  of  Imperial  Spain;  Torquemada,  Lx>yola 
Alba, — these  are  the  incarnation  of  the  Spanish  character  at 
prime.  In  return  for  the  check  she  dealt  to  human  progress, 
and  for  the  incomputable  sum  of  injustice,  ignorance,  misery, 
and  pain  charged  against  her,  Spain  has  given  the  world  one 
himiorist,  one  difamatist,  and  one  painter — the  products  of  her 
decline." 

With  these  words  W.  R.  Thayer,  in  his  "  History  of  Ven- 
ice," succinctly  sets  forth  the  part  Spain  has  played  in  the  his- 
tory of  modem  times,  and  the  sum  of  her  achievements.  The 
items  on  the  debtor  side  of  her  national  ledger  so  far  exceed 
the  credits,  that  we  may  well  ask  whether  the  account  can  ever 
be  balanced.  The  answer  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  in  the 
negative.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  her  rulers  may  be  said  to 
have  committed  the  unpardonable  sin;  and  here,  if  anywhere, 
is  it  true  that  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the 
children,  not  only  unto  the  third  and  the  fourth  generation, 
but  unto  all  time. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  DIVINE  FATHERHOOD. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  J.  W.  ROSS. 

Can  there  be  a  question  of  greater  importance  to  man  than 
that  of  his  relation  to  his  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Sovereign 
Lord?  Men's  indifference  to  the  fearful  importance  of  diis 
question,  as  it  applies  to  each  individual,  is  ati  indication  of  a 
moral  and  spiritual  state  that  ought  to  excite  our  wonder. 
Men  are  often  amazed  at  each  other's  mental  abilities ;  and  well 
they  may  be.  But  the  disparity  that  is  often  seen  between  moral 
and  intellectual  greatness  in  the  same  person  gives  rise  to 
most  perplexing  questions.  Dissimilitude  between  men's  men- 
tal and  moral  abilities,  however,  is  too  common*  to  excite  much 
surprise. 

We  usually  divide  the  human  family  into  two  classes,  and 
call  them  good  or  bad;  but  the  exact  separating  line  is  so 
delicate  that  no  finite  being  can  judge  his  fellow  with  exact 
justice.  Difficult  and  delicate  as  judging  other  people's  state 
and  relations  to  the  Infinite  Creator  may  be,  it  is  still  more  dif- 
ficult for  us  in^)artially  to  judge  our  own  rajotives  or  actions, 
especially  when  -near  the  line  that  divides  between  exact  right- 
eousness and  unrighteousness. 

The  Scriptures,  however,  definitely  inform  us  that  God  takes 
exact  account  of  the  hidden  motives  of  all  actions,  and  con- 
signs to  the  side  of  absolute  justice  all  his  creatures,  whether 
good  or  bad. 

God's  judgment  of  men  was  announced  long  ages  ago,  and 
has  often  been  repeated  in  all  our  ears :  "All  have  sinned,  and 
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come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  "  (Rom.  iii.  23).  Though  all 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  glorifying  their  Maker,  yet 
some  have  been  made  free  from  sin,  and  are  bearing  fruit  unto 
holiness,  and  are  enjoying  a  life  that  is,  in  its  nature,  ever- 
lasting (see  Rom.  vi.  18,  22). 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  PAPER 

is  not  to  give  judgment  on  men,  but  rather  to  inquire  after 
the  Scripture  teaching  concerning  the  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween those  who  have  not  been  made  free  from  sin,  and  their 
Creator,  Preserver,  and  absolute  Sovereign. 

In  Genesis  i.  27  we  read  these  words :  "  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him;  male 
and  female  created  he  them."  This  account  of  the  origin, 
primitive  nature,  and  relation  of  man  to  his  Creator  is  satis- 
factory to  a  hundred  fold  more  wise  and  learned  men  than 
any  other  conception  ever  set  forth  for  human  consideration. 

Then  when  we  read:  "And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the 
man,  saying,  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely 
eat:  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou 
shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  surely  die  "  (ii.  16, 17)  ;  and  then  in  chapter  iii.  6 :  "And 
when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that 
it  was  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one 
wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also 
unto  her  husband  with  her;  and  he  did  eat," — we  have  here 
a  history  of  the  introduction  of  evil  into  this  world  that  has 
stood  peerless  with  the  most  intelligent  men  that  have  ever 
lived. 

After  this  account  of  the  introduction  of  sin  by  the  first  pair, 
we  read  in  Genesis  iv.  1 :  "And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife ; 
and  she  conceived,  and  bare  Cain."    And  at  verse  8  we  read. 
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that  "  Giin  talked  with  Abel  his  brother :  and  it  came  to  pass, 
when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel 
his  brother,  and  slew  him."  This  awful  record  that  presents 
to  view  a  being  that  was  at  first  created  in  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  God,  and  that  St.  Luke  tells  us  "  was  the  son  of  God  " 
(iii.  38),  and  then  tells  us  that,  after  disobedience,  this  man 
becomes  the  father  of  a  murder,  furnishes  material  for  awful 
reflection! 

By  consulting  Genesis  v.  3,  we  obtain  important  light  upon 
this  dark  account.  It  reads:  "And  Adam  lived  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his 
image/'  In  other  words,  man  who  fell  from  the  Divine  im- 
age to  that  of  a  criminal,  "  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness, 
after  his  image,"  and  that  son  became  the  murderer  of  his 
righteous  younger  brother. 

The  first  seven  chapters  of  Genesis  are  wonderful,  when 
viewed  either  as  history  or  as  literature.  They  give  the  be- 
ginning of  a  world  and  its  tragic  ending  by  a  retributive  deluge. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  we  have 
a  condensed  account  of  the  steps  that  led  the  old  world  to  its 
destruction.  In  substance  it  is  this:  "And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  men  began  to  multiply  <mi  the  face  of  the  earth,"  "  that 
the  sons  of  God  [good  men]  saw  the  daughters  of  men  [mere 
men,  sons  of  men  only,  not  sons  of  God  as  well]  that  they 
were  fair  [beautiful  to  look  upon] ;  and  they  took  them  wives 
of  all  which  they  chose."  The  outcome  of  those  alliances  of 
godly  men  with  ungodly  women  because  of  their  beauty,  was, 
in  the  course  of  time,  a  Divine  abandcximent.  A  few  of  the 
particulars  are  given  us  by  this  record :  "And  the  Lord  said. 
My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  abo  is 
flesh  [hopelessly  sensual].  .  .  .  And  God  saw  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination 
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of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually  "  (Gene- 
sis vi.  3,  5).  That  an  infinitely  holy  Creator  should  determine 
to  destroy  a  world  peopled  with  a  race  of  such  beings  is  not 
strange.  That  one  man  was  found  in  a  world  so  hopelessly 
corrupt,  and  that  he  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness  for  more 
than  a  century  under  the  influences  that  surrounded  him,  is 
strange. 

The  definite  line  of  moral  demarcation  intimated  as  ruling 
in  the  antediluvian  world  between  sons  of  God  and  the  sons 
of  men  may  be  easily  traced  from  Noah  to  Christ ;  but  "for  pres- 
ent use  it  may  be  enough  if  we  investigate  this  question  under 
the  light  shed  upon  the  subject  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 

When  Christ  began  his  ministry,  he  definitely  dealt  with 
two  cjasses  of  people.  To  each  class  he  gave  characteristic 
titles.  One  class  he  called,  "  disciples,"  "  friends,"  "  children 
of  the  kingdom,"  "children  of  light,"  "children  of  the  High- 
est," and  "  children  of  God."  The  other  class  he  called,  "  the 
world  "  (probably  because  they  form  a  large  majority  of  the 
human  family,  and  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  perishable 
things),  "children  of  the  wicked  one,"  and  "children  of  the 
devil."  Of  this  second  class,  he  warns  his  disciples  to  be- 
ware :  and  while  the  life-work  given  them  was  to  do  good  to 
such,  their  kindness,  he  tells  them,  would  be  repaid  with  perse- 
cution and  death;  and  that  he  himself  would  "be  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  men,  and  that  they  would  kill  him." 

Our  question,  therefore,  is  this: 

ARE  BAD  MEN  CHILDREN  OF  GOD? 

That  many  have  beccmie  such  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one 
who  is  only  a  theoretical  Christian  believer;  but  that  all  men 
are  truly  God's  children  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  rev- 
elation given  us  of  the  Divine  character. 
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It  has  been  said  by  many  that  all  men  are  children  of  God 
by  creation,  by  preservation,  by  redemption,  by  adoption ;  and 
possibly  this  imaginary  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely  by 
those  of  fanciful  minds.  No  theory,  however,  is  worth  con- 
sidering that  is  not  clearly  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

That  God  created  all  things  is  definitely  taught  in  the  re- 
vealed word ;  but  millions  of  his  creatures  are  not  to  be  counted 
as  his  children.  Neither  birds  nor  beasts,  rocks  nor  hills,  are 
children  of  God. 

St.  Luke  says,  "Adawi  was  the  son  of  God";  and  Genesis 
tells  us  that  "  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and  man  became 
a  living  soul"  (Gen.  ii.  7).  Here  we  have  a  wonderful  fact 
revealed,  but  it  is  like  all  other  facts  in  nature  or  g^ce,  it  ex- 
cites more  curiosity  than  it  gratifies.  Jesus  Christ  said,  "  God 
is  a  Spirit"  (John  iv.  24).    No  one  knows  what  Spirit  is. 

No  definition  reveals  its  mystery.  Spirit  is  a  word  that  pri- 
marily means  wind,  air,  or  breath.  To  say  that  God  is  wind  or 
sublimated  air  may  be  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  setting  forth 
by  one  word  the  invisible,  everywhere  present,  incomprehensi- 
ble Maker  of  the  universe.  If  then  we  take  the  words  of  Jesus 
and  read  them  into  Genesis,  we  will  have  this  kind  of  a  con- 
ception communicated:  And  God  formed  man  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  and  imparted  to  him  his  own  nature.  When 
to  Nicodemus  Jesus  said :  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh  [only] ;  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit, 
[spiritual,  or  godlike  in  moral  nature],"  he  announced  a  great 
truth.  The  fundamental  thought  expressed  in  the  Scriptures 
concerning  man's  origin,  state,  and  relation  to  the  Author  of 
his  being  is  uniform,  and  in  harmony  with  observation  and 
experience.  All  men  are  God's  creatures,  having  sprung  from 
his  creative  power,  but  none  are  his  children  without  his  per- 
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sonal  recreative  power  upon  each  individual.  The  words  of 
Jesus  to  the  Jewish  ruler,  closely  following  his  solemn  declar- 
ation concerning  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  illus- 
trate this  fact.  The  words  are :  "  He  that  believeth  on  him 
[the  Son  of  God]  is  not  condemned:  but  he  that  believeth  not 
is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name 
of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  And  this  is  the  condemna- 
tion, that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil "  (John 
iii.  18,  19). 

It  is  evident  that  the  condemnation  spoken  of  in-  these  verses 
is  in  the  present  tense ;  the  unbeliever  is  under  condemnation  to 
"  perish,"  and  this  is  the  danger  spoken  of  in  verse  16.  It  is 
not  said  that  men  "  perish  "  under  the  condemnation  because 
they  have  sinned,  but  because  they  loved  sin,  "  darkness,"  and 
hated  him  who  is  the  hght  of  the  world.  Verses  3,  6,  and  7 
tell  us  that  none  such  can  see  the  kingdom  of  God  nor  enter 
therein  while  in  that  state.  But  in  what  sense  are  they  with- 
out the  kingdom  ?  Certainly  not  in  an  absolute  sense ;  because 
no  man  can  get  beyond  God's  rightful  dominion. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  as  spoken  of  by  our  Lord  in  this  place, 
then,  is  practically  synonymous  with  the  family  of  God.  A 
free  translation  of  Christ's  sermon  to  Nicodemus  would  be 
about  this:  Except  men  be  born  from  above,  as  well  as  of 
men,  they  can  have  no  just  conception  of  God  or  of  his  family, 
or  be  admitted  into  fellowship  with  him  or  his  children.  We 
need  not  stumble  at  the  mystery  of  this  Divine  doctrine,  inas- 
much as  we  have  a  fit  illustration  in  the  mysterious  air  we 
breathe,  but  cannot  see,  and  yet  its  influences  and  powers  are 
wonderful  in  their  results.  So  it  is  with  every  \)ne  who  is 
born  of  the  Spirit:  the  influence  and  power  may  be  felt  and 
the  results  may  be  visible,  but  there  are  mysteries  inexplicable. 
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In  our  search  for  a  correct  conclusion  concerning  the  limits 
of  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  it  will  certainly  be  safest  for  us 
to  trust  implicitly  to  the 

DIRECT    TEACHINGS    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

It  is  very  probable  that  St.  John,  the  beloved  disciple  of 
Jesus,  was  present  when  Nicodemus  had  his  night  interview 
with  his  Master,  and  had  his  exact  words  in  mind,  though  not 
fully  reported,  when  he  wrote:  "As  many  as  received  him 
[who  was  the  source  of  life  and  light],  to  them  gave  he  the 
right  to  become  the  children  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe 
on  his  name:  which  were  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God  "  (John  i.  12, 
13,  R.  v.).  How  could  Jesus  give  the  right  to  those  who  were 
children  of  God  to  become  what  they  already  were?  Why  did 
John  limit  child  relationship  to  believers,  if  all  men  are  God  s 
children?  What  authority  had  he  for  saying  that  being  born 
of  blood,  or  of  the  will  of  man,  does  not  entitle  to  a  claim  of 
being  sons  of  God? 

In  his  first  general  epistle  he  still  keeps  constantly  before 
the  churches  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  in  order  to  member- 
ship in  God's  family.  He  evidently  knew  nothing  of  God's  hav- 
ing children  among  men  who  had  not  been  ''begotten" — 
"born  of  him  "  (see  1  John  ii.  29 ;  iii.  9 ;  iv.  7 ;  v.  1).  He  says 
the  difference  between  the  sons  of  men  and  the  sons  of  God  is 
so  great  that  they  are  unknown  to  those  who  are  merely  the 
sons  of  men  (1  John  iii.  1).  He  mentions  several  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  God's  children:  as,  (1)  they  believe  that 
"Jesus  is  the  Christ "  (v.  1)  ;  (2)  they  love  God  and  love  his 
children  (iv.  7-11)  ;  (3)  they  do  not  commit  sin  (ii.  9).  In 
this  particular,  he  tells  the  churches,  "  the  children  of  God  are 
manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil"  (iii.  10).  How  can 
these  things  be,  if  all  men  are  the  children  of  God? 
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SUPPOSED    SCRIPTURE    AUTHORITY    FOR    THE    DOGMA    THAT    ALL 
MEN  ARE  THE  CHILDREN  OF  GOD. 

Of  course  those  who  contend  that  all  the  human  family  are 
members  of  the  Divine  family,  imagine  the  Scriptures  teach 
that  doctrine.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  readily  conceded,  that, 
if  one  plain,  definite  passage  of  Scripture  can  be  found  that 
evidently  is  intended  to  teach  that  doctrine,  either  assumptive- 
ly  or  assertively,  the  question  is  settled:  if,  however,  one  or 
many  passages  might  be  found  that  seem  to  teach  the  doctrine, 
and  yet  the  doctrine  is  found  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 
wide  sweep  of  biblical  thought,  some  other  interpretation  must 
be  given  than  that  which  is  seeming. 

In  this  article  the  design  has  been  to  make  evident  the  fact 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  built,  in  every  part,  around  the 
thought  that  man,  as  he  came  from  the  Creator,  was  the  son 
of  God ;  but  that  by  a  deliberate  and  voluntary  act  on  his  part 
he  became  an  "alien,"  a  "stranger,"  who  "knew  not  God," 
nor  approved  of  his  revealed  nature,  character,  will,  or  au- 
thority. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  confidently  contended  by  some, 
that  the  Scriptures  definitely  teach  that  all  men  are  God's 
children !  We  need,  therefore,  to  give  a  little  time  and  thought 
to  the  consideration  of  those  passages  that  may  be  thought  to 
support  that  view. 

The  first  Scriptures  that  may  be  supposed  to  support  that 
doctrine  can  be  found  in  Malachi  ii.  10 :  "  Have  we  not  all  one 
father?  hath  not  one  God  created  us?"  This,  like  all  Scrip- 
ture, must  be  interpreted  by  the  light  of  its  context.  Matthew 
Henry,  a  prince  among  commentators,  who  holds  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God,  says :  "  This  ques- 
tion [of  Malachi]  seems  to  refer  to  the  Jewish  nation:  *  Have 
we  not  all  one  father ;  Abraham  or  Jacob  ?  .  .  .  .  Has  not  one 
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God  created  us,  formed  us  into  a  people,  made  us  a  nation  by 
ourselves,  and  put  a  new  life  into  us,  distinct  from  that  of 
other  nations?"  This  passage,  therefore,  having  reference 
only  to  the  relation  of  the  Jews  to  Abraham  or  Jacob,  proves 
nothing  for  a  universal  Divine  Fatherhood. 

This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  that  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  support  to  the  doctrine. 

The  New  Testament,  however,  is  almost  the  sole  depend- 
ence of  the  advocates  for  God's  all-embracing  Fatherhood. 

The  first  New  Testament  passage  deserving  consideration 
may  be  found  in  Matthew  vi.  9,  In  that  verse  we  have  in- 
struction given  concerning  prayer.  Our  Lord  Jesus  says, 
"After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye:  Our  Father  which 
ART  IN  heaven/^  Therefore  the  conclusion  is  urged  that  all 
men  are  warranted  in  addressing  God  as  their  Father.  In 
many  other  verses  of  this  same  discourse,  God  is  spoken  of 
as  heavenly  Father.  But  the  first  question  to  be  settled  is. 
Have  impenitent  sinners  a  right  to  pray  ?  Who  was  Jesus  ad- 
dressing? By  turning  to  the  introductory  words  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  we  are  definitely  told  that  Jesus  "  went 
up  into  a  mountain :  and  when  he  was  set,  his  disciples  came 
unto  hin^ :  and  he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught  them,  saying.*' 
etc.  (Matthew  v.  1,  2). 

What  authority  has  any  one  to  say  he  was  instructing  ^'«- 
fiers  to  pray?  Have  impenitent  sinners  any  right  to  pray 
while  impenitent?  Do  we  not  read:  "  If  1  regard  iniquity 
in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me"?  (Ps.  Ixvi.  18.) 
"  The  Lord  is  far  from  the  wicked :  but  he  heareth  the  prayer 
of  the  righteous"?  (Prov.  xv.  29.)  "He  that  turneth  away 
his  ear  from  hearing  the. law,  even  his  prayer  shall  be  abomi- 
nation"? (Prov.  xxviii.  9.)  When  our  Lord  taught  his  dis- 
ciples to  pray  to  our  Father  in  heaven,  he  was  instructing  those 
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whom  he  called  "  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  and  "  the  light  of  the 
world,"  and  not  such  as  were  unforgiving,  or  those  who  laid 
up  no  treasures  in  heaven;  those  who  countenanced  sin  in 
their  hearts,  and  refused  to  be  his  disciples. 

Some  have  thought  that  St.  Paul  taught  the  universal  Fa- 
therhood of  God  when  he  quoted  to^the  Athenians,  with  ap- 
proval, the  saying  of  one  of  their  own  poets,  that  all  are  "  the 
offspring  of  God"  (Acts  xvii.  28).  The  word  7A/<k,  which 
is  translated  "offspring,"  was  by  the  Greeks  used  in  a  wide 
sense;  as,  posterity,  offspring,  family,  kindred,  stock,  nation, 
people,  kind,  sort.^ 

The  only  way,  therefore,  to  get  the  meaning  St.  Paul  in- 
tended, will  be  to  definitely  settle  what  he  was  talking  about. 
Was  he  speaking  of  men's  spiritual,  or  of  their  natural,  rela- 
tions to  God?  It  is  very  certain  that  the  Athenians  had  only 
crude  ideas  of  God  as  the  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Ruler  over 
all  things.  This  is  apparent  from  the  Apostle's  words.  They 
were  especially  disqualified  for  the  apprehension  of  a  relation- 
ship t|;iat  is  only  possible  to  faith.  Paul's  preaching  in  the 
midst  of  the  Areopagus  was  in  the  realm  of  natural  theology ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  vital  point  in  distinctive  Chris- 
tian theology  he  was  interrupted  by  murmurs  and  mocking. 
He  was  endured  as  long  as  he  dwelt  upon  men's  relations  to 
God  as  his  creatures,  but  they  had  no  conception  of  a  life  of 
faith,  such  as  Christianity  reveals  and  makes  actual. 

The  point  reached  by  the  Apostle  in  his  discourse  on  that 
occasion,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  tells  the  Corinth- 
ians at  a  later  date,  is  indispensable  in  Christian  theology.  His 
words  are :  "  If  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain ;  ye 
are  yet  in  your  sins  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  17).  "  If  after  the  manner 
of  men  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advan- 
'  See  Robinson. 
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tageth  it  me,  if  the  dead  rise  not?"  (Verse  32.)  On  another 
occasion  he  wrote  to  another  church :  "  Jesus  our  Lord  .... 
was  raised  for  our  justification"  (Rom.  iv.  24,  25). 

Those  who  imagine  that  St.  Paul,  in  his  discourse  to  the 
pagan  philosophers  of  Greece,  was  referring,  in  his  allusion 
to  one  of  their  poets  who  had  spoken  of  all  men  being  the 
"  offspring  of  God,"  to  the  same  blessed  relation  of  which  he 
speaks  in  a  letter  to  Galatian  converts,  in  which  he  says :  "  Ye 
are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (Gal.  iii. 
26),  must  possess  a  very  extravagant  fancy. 

Ephesians  iv.  6  may  be  supposed  by  some  to  favor  the  idea 
that  God  is  the  Father,  as  well  as  the  Creator,  of  all  men.  The 
Apostle,  in  speaking  to  the  church  as  "  one  body,"  "  ione  spir- 
it," called  "in  one  hope  of  their  calling,"  "One  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,"  adds,  "  One  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all." 

The  question  here  is.  Who  are  included  in  the  words,  "  One 
God  and  Father  of  all"?  No  objection  can  be  urged,  with 
good  reason,  against  the  interpretation  of  such  an  able  exposi- 
tor as  Albert  Barnes,  himself  a  believer  in  God's  universal  Fa- 
therhood, who  says  of  this  verse :  "  One  God  and  Father  of 
all  WHO  BELIEVE."  This  limitation  cannot  be  other  than  well 
grounded,  since  any  one  may  see  that  the  letter  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  Ephesians,  but  "  to  the  saints  which  are  at 
Ephesus,  and  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus''  (chap.  i.  11). 
To  such  he  could  well  afford  to  speak  of  "  one  God  and  Fa- 
ther of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all/' 
but  not  to  those  who  worshiped  at  the  shrines  of  Diana. 

And  now,  fully  believing  that  no  passage  in  the  Scriptures 
can  be  found  that  either  directly  or  indirectly  teacher  that  God 
is  the  Father  of  any  man  who  wilfully  rejects  him  and  his  au- 
thority, it  is  time  for  us  to  consider  some  of  the  more 
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DIRECT    SCRIPTURE   TEACHINGS 

concerning  God's  Fatherhood. 

1.  When  Jesus  said :  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers :  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God"  (Matt.  v.  9),  what 
is  the  inference  regarding  those  who  are  strifemakers  ? 
Every  linguist  knows  that  an  inference  or  an  assumption  may 
be  a  stronger  mode  of  asseverating  than  by  definite  assertion. 

A  formal  statement  may  be  based  wholly  upon  the  knowl- 
edge and  veracity  of  the  one  who  asserts:  an  assumption  is 
based  upon  the  intelligence  and  definite  knowledge  of  those 
who  are  addressed. 

2.  Jesus,  when  addressing  "his  disciples,"  commanded 
them  to  love  their  enemies,  bless  them,  do  them  good,  and 
pray  for  them<,  that  they  mighi  "be  the  children"  of  their 
Father  in  heaven  (Matt.  v.  44,  45).  Those  persons  he  was 
then  addressing,  he  acknowledged  as  his  disciples,  and  also  as 
God's  children,  on  many  occasions.  His  meaning,  therefore, 
evidently  refers  to  a  continuance  in  their  relation  as  children 
of  God,  and  not  to  an  initiation  into  the  Divine  family.  It  is 
as  if  he  had  said.  Love  your  enemies,  and  do  them  good,  in 
order  that  you  may  still  remain  the  children  of  your  heavenly 
Father. 

3.  The  Jews  were  very  jealous  for  their  claim  as  children 
of  God,  and  became  highly  incensed  at  our  Lord  because  he 
would  not  honor  their  high  profession.  His  definite  and  em- 
phatic statement  to  them  was :  "If  God  were  your  Father,  ye 
would  love  me"  (John  viii.  42).  The  assumptions  of  Jesus 
in  these  words  are  evident :  They  did  not  love  Jesus,  nor  was 
God  their  Father.  These  two  assumptions  he  followed  with 
this  strong  declaration:  "Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil, 
and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do"  (ver.  44). 

4.  St.  Paul  was  equally  emphatic  and  definite  when  he 
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said,  in  one  of  his  great  letters :  "  They  which  are  the  children 
of  the  flesh  [merely],  these  are  not  the  children  of  God" 
(Rom.  ix.  8).  How  can  any  one  say,  without  flatly  contra- 
dicting St.  Paul,  that  every  man  that  is  bom  of  woman  is  a 
child  of  God? 

5.  When  he  says,  "As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God"  (Rom.  viii.  14),  is  it  not  a  very 
daring  theological  venture  to  supplement  Paul's  statement 
with  the  contention  that  all  men  are  sons  of  God,  whether  led 
by  his  Spirit  or  not? 

6.  When  St.  Paul  says,  "  The  Spirit  itself  [himself]  bear- 
eth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  (jod: 
and  if  children,  then  heirs ;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ"  (Rom.  viii.  16,  17),  is  it  not  assuming  an  overweight 
of  responsibility  for  us  to  contend  that  Herod,  Pilate,  Nero, 
and  all  their  obsequious  minions  were  the  children  of  CJod, 
and  needed  no  witnessing  Spirit  to  make  them  sure  of  the  fact ; 
and  also  that  they  were  God's  heirs,  and  Christ's  joint  heirs? 

7.  When  St.  Paul  says,  "  God  sent  forth  his  Son  ....  to 
redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons'*  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5),  did  he  understand  that 
there  had  never  been  a  son  of  man  that  was  not  a  son  of  God? 

8.  That  God,  by  the  offering  of  his  only  begotten  Son, 
made  it  possible  to  adopt  his  own  children  unto  the  relation 
of  sons,  is  a  postulate  that  staggers  all  logical  conceptions. 

9.  In  the  seventh  verse  of  this  same  chapter,  St.  Paul,  in 
speaking  of  the  great  privileges  to  which  adopted  sons  are  ex- 
alted, says:  **And  if  a  son,  then  an  heir  of  God  throi^h 
Christ." 

It  is  important  that  we  take  special  notice  of  the  "  if  "  in  the 
Apostle's  hypothetical  clause,  "If  a  son,  then  an  heir."  That 
"if"  makes  it  certain  that  St.  Paul  had  not  learned  that  all 
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men  are  children  of  God.  Then,  "  heirs  of  God  through 
Christ,"  makes  it  certain  that  no  man  is  naturally  a  son  of 
God.  It  must  be  that  sonship  and  heirship  are  inseparable; 
and  neither  of  them  is  the  unconditioned  inheritance  of  any 
man. 

The  plain  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — 

1.  Man  in  his  primitive  natural  state  was  a  "  son  of  God  " 
(Luke  iii.  38),  being  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God 
(Gen.  i.  26;  V.  1;  ix.  6). 

2.  Man  in  his  present  natural  state  is  a  fallen  being;  he 
has  '*  forsaken  the  right  way,  and  gone  astray  " :  "  There  is 
none  righteous,  no,  not  one."  (See  Rom.  iii.  10-12,  23.) 
Men  in  their  present  natural  state  are  called  "  ungodly,"  "  sin- 
ners," "  enemies  of  God,"  "  children  of  disobedience,"  "  by 
nature  children  of  wrath,"  "children  of  this  world,"  "chil- 
dren of  men,"  "children  of  the  devil"  (Matt.  xiii.  38;  John 
viii.  4;  1  John  iii.  8,  10). 

3.  Men  in  their  present  natural  state  sustain  the  relation 
to  Cod,  not  of  children,  but  of  "  aliens,"  "  strangers,"  "  for- 
eigners," "condemned  already,"  but  are  offered  pardon  con- 
ditionally. 

4.  While  we  read  that  "(Jod  so  loved  the  world  [the 
wtiole  human  family],  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life"  (John  iii.  16),  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  love 
any  willing  transgressor  with  a  love  of  approval,  complacency, 
or  acceptance,  but  with  a  love  of  good  unit  only.  It  is  also 
evident  that  the  gift  of  Jesus  did  not  save  any  of  his  persist- 
ent rejecters,  but  only  those  who  believed  in  him.  In  other 
words,  the  gift  of  the  only  begotten  Son  was  to  make  men's 
salvation  from  perishing  possible,  not  actual. 
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The  condemnation  of  which  Jesus  speaks  in  verses  17,  18, 
and  19  refers  to  the  "perish "  of  which  he  speaks  in  verse  16. 
This  condemnation  rests  upon  all  who  "  love  darkness  rather 
than  light."  How  then  can  criminals,  condemned  to  "  perish," 
be  "  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ "  ?  And  how 
can  they  be  children  without  being  heirs? 

5.  The  only  way  to  sonship  and  heirship  known  to  the 
apostles,  as  seems  evident,  was  thus  expressed  by  St.  Paul: 
'*  But  when  the  kindness  of  God  our  Saviour,  and  his  love  to- 
ward man,  appeared,  not  by  works  done  in  righteousness, 
which  we  did  ourselves,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved 
us,  through  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  which  he  poured  out  upon  us  richly,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour:  that,  being  justified  by  his  gn'^^ce, 
we  might  be  made  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life  " 
(Titus  iii.  4-7.    R.  V.). 

It  is  therefore  evident  that,  according  to  St.  Paul's  under- 
standing, men  are  only  "  made  heirs  "  of  God  "  through  the 
washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost " 
which  God  pours  upon  the  subject  richly,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
being  justified  by  his  grace.    What  then  of  natural  heirship? 

St.  John,  in  his  letter  written  to  the  church  at  large,  gives 
expression  to  wonder  and  adoring  gratitude  to  God  for  a 
work  done  for  those  who  keep  his  commandments  and  do  them, 
and  also  for  a  work  done  in  them,  in  these  words :  "  Behold, 
what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that 
we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God:  therefore  the  world 
knoweth  us  not,  because  it  knew  him  not"  (1  John  iii.  1). 

Is  it  possible  to  give  any  fair  interpretation  to  this  verse 
that  does  not  consider  the  human  family  as  composed  of  two 
classes — those  who  are  sons  of  God,  and  those  who  are  not; 
and  that  those  who  are  not  are  incapable  of  knowing  those 
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who  are?  In  the  tenth  verse  of  this  same  chapter,  St.  John 
says  of  those  who  live  in  sin  and  of  those  who  avoid  it:  "In 
this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the 
devil :  whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God  [how 
then  can  he  be  a  child  of  God?],  neither  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother." 

CONCLUSION. 

1.  There  are  mysteries  involved  in  all  parentage  that  no 
human  mind  can  fully  comprehend,  and  hence  we  need  not 
wonder  if  the  Divine  Fatherhood  of  m^n  is  found  to  be  inex- 
plicable. This  much,  however,  is  plainly  taught  us  in  the 
Scripture:  God  has  made  it  possible  for  all  men  to  become 
his  children,  and  enjoy  the  unspeakable  benefits  of  the  relation, 
though  they  nowhere  assert  or  assume  that  every  human  being 
is  a  child  of  God. 

2.  The  assumption  that  every  son  of  man  is  a  son  of  God 
must  carry  with  it  the  conclusion  that  the  vilest  men  on  earth 
are  hourly  begetting  children  to  God,  who  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  definite  statement,  are  not  fit  to  be  in  his  king- 
dom, or  even  to  see  it,  or  to  be  admitted  as  one  of  his  pupils, 
or  disciples. 

3.  When  the  human  family  is  considered,  as  we  see  its 
members,  are  we  ready  to  say  that  they  are  all  children  of 
a  holy  God,  whether  known  as  saints  or  fiends?  Satan  is 
a  creature  of  God ;  is  he  his  child  ?  If  so,  is  he  not  an  heir  of 
God?  Does  it  honor  God  to  say  that  the  most  of  his  children 
are  bad,  and  millions  of  them  are  hopelessly  so?  Is  it  not 
high  time  for  our  theologians  to  draw  a  broad  distinctive  line 
between  Creator  and  Father,  and  father  only?  Is  it  not  time 
to  discern  a  difference  between  being  born  of  God  and  being 
born  of  men? 

4.  If  all  men  are  children  of  God  because  he  is  their  Creator, 
Vol.  LXII.     No.  248.     0 
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what  does  St.  Paul  mean  by  trying  to  prove  that  men  become 
"  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  "?  (Gal.  iiu  26.) 
5.  If  all  men  are  children  of  God,  then  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  seems  meaningless  or  incongruous.  We  can  easily 
see  why  those  who  have  been  designated  in  the  word  of  God 
by  a  long  list  of  fearful  and  disgraceful  names  that  imply  al- 
most every  form  of  evil,  should,  when  "  transformed,"  or 
"  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,"  and  been  made  "  par- 
takers of  the  Divine  nature,"  and  "  been  washed  ....  sancti- 
fied, justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God,"  should  have  provision  made  for  new  names,  such 
as  Jesus  provided  for,  by  ordaining  a  service  in  which  the  ad- 
ministrator is  required  to  baptize  the  subject  "into  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (R.  V.). 
This  all  seems  reasonable,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  old  names 
truly  characterized  the  state,  character,  and  actual  relations 
that  existed  between  God  and  those  he  calls  "  transgressors," 
"sinners,"  "children  of  men"  (in  contradistinction  to  chil- 
dren of  God),  "children  of  transgression,"  "children  of  this 
world,"  "children  of  Belial,"  "children  of  the  wicked  one," 
"  children  of  wrath,"  children  of  the  devil,"  "  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel," — which  means  that  they  have  no 
part  in  the  well-being  and  blessed  privileges  of  God's  chosen 
people, — "strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having 
no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world " :  but  if  all  men 
are  children  of  God,  and  were  never  anything  else,  these  de- 
scriptive characterizations  are  inscrutable.  The  manifest  de- 
sign of  baptism  seems  to  be,  in  its  confession,  covenant,  and 
ritual,  to  indicate  a  changed  relation  to  God,  and  also  to  men. 
Baptism  in  its  nature  draws  a  distinctive  line  between  the  sub- 
ject and  all  who  are  unwilling  to  assume  like  obligations. 
When  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  baptized  "not  to  be  unequally 
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yoked  together  with  unbelievers,"  but  to  "come  out  from 
among  them  and  be  separate,"  as  a  condition  of  God's  receiving 
them,  he  certainly  had  no  thought  of  advising  God's  children 
to  separate  themselves  from  others  who  were  children  of  the 
same  heavenly  Father. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  a  visible  church  is  to  support  a 
dividing  line  between  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous,  the 
children  of  God  and  the  children  of  men  who  are  not  children 
of  God.  Our  word  "  church  "  is  a  translation  of  a  Greek  word 
that  signifies  called  out,  and  means  that  its  members  have 
been  called  out  from  fellowship  with — whom  shall  we  say,  if 
all  men  are  children  of  God  whether  they  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  or  not?  Shall  we  say  that  St.  Paul  acted  the  part  of 
a  Christian,  or  a  Christian  minister  especially,  when  at  Ephe- 
sus  he  separated  the  disciples  from  those  who  were  hardened 
unbelievers,  and  spoke  evil  of  the  way  before  the  multitude,  if 
all  are  children  of  God?  (Acts  xix.  9.) 

If  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God  has  Divine  authority  to 
support  it,  then  the  doctrine  is  healthy  and  safe,  and  must  be 
useful  when  made  prominent  before  the  unsaved,  by  Christian 
teachers.  But  what  do  we  find  ?  This,  with  other  facts :  His- 
tory has  given  us  no  man's  name  that  has  been  supposed  to 
be  worthy  of  the  title  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  Reformer,  who 
made  the  doctrine  of  God's  universal  Fatherhood  prominent 
in  his  teaching.  The  men  that  are  honored  with  that  distinc- 
tive title,  without  exception,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
theory  in  regard  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  have  done  their 
work  from  the  view  point  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  every 
man's  being  "bora  of  God,"  "born  of  the  Spirit,"  "trans- 
formed by  the  renewing  of.  the  mind,"  "  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works,"  and  of  putting  on  "  the  new  man  which  after 
God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,"  "  renewed 
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in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him,"  in 
order  to  become  children  of  God.  The  teaching,  in  spite  of 
any  illogical  incidental  theory  to  the  contrary,  has  invariably 
been  in  this  line. 

This  cognate  fact  is  patent  to  all  carefully  observant  minds : 
Every  church  organization  in  Christendom  that  makes  fun- 
damental and  prominent  the  doctrine  that  all  men  are  children 
of  God,  has  done  little  for  the  world  as  a  moral  reformatory 
agency,  to  say  nothing  of  its  spiritual  life.  The  only  church  or- 
ganizations that  have  ever  manifested  power  sufficient  to  lift 
society  from  degradation,  have  taught  with  earnest  definite- 
ness,  not  that  the  ungodly,  or  ungodlike,  are  children  of  God, 
but  that  they  may  become  such  by  being  "conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  firstborn  among  many 
brethren"  (Rom.  viii.  29). 

St.  Paul's  idea  evidently  was,  that  God  has  planned  for  a 
vast  family  of  children — "  many  brethren  " — he  himself  being 
Father  of  all.  To  think  of  God's  being  the  Father  of  ungod- 
like children  is  incredible ;  therefore  he  sent  his  only  begotten . 
Son,  who  "is  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  plan  by  which  men  may  "be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son,"  who  is  ever  to  be  the  pattern  after  which 
all  God's  children  are  to  be  modelled,  "  that  he  might  be  the 
first  born  "  of  all  God's  earthly  family.  If  St.  Paul,  or  any 
other  apostle,  had  any  thought  of  God's  having  children  that 
are  not  like  him,  they  certainly  left  the  fact  unrecorded.  Not 
only  so,  but  careful  inquiry  will  show  that  such  a  presentation 
of  God's  relation  to  the  ungodly  has  been  demoralizing  in  its 
influence  in  proportion  to  the  prominence  given  to  that  theor>'. 
There  have  been  many  very  useful  and  worthy  men  who  have 
believed  that  God  is  Father  of  all  men,  but  that  was  in  no  case 
their  working  theory. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

A  GARLAND  OF  ORIGINAL  VERSE. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JAMES   LINDSAY,  D.D. 

The  poems  that  follow  will  be  found  to  revolve  mainly 
aroimd  the  problems  of  the  soul's  life :  Nature,  so  far  as  ap- 
pealed to,  is  chiefly  invoked  in  illustration  of  the  spiritual  life. 
If  they  wear  a  reflective  cast,  that  is  because  poetry  is  likely 
to  depend  always  more,  for  its  power  and  appreciation,  on  its 
reflective  character. 

ODE  TO  VIRTUE. 


O  Virtue!  white- winged  god!  erect  of  Deity 

Thy  shrine  within  the  temple  of  man's  soul! 
Ancients,  as  men  of  latest  sun,  aseity 
To  thee  ascribed,  as  did  thy  glories  roll. 

From  Heaven  thou  cam'st, 

Man's  life  thou  tam'st. 
And  ever  dost  with  moral  splendors  fill: 

No  ill  attends. 

High  Heaven  forefends. 
For  thou  art  sovran  care  of  Heaven's  great  V^ill. 

II. 

O  Virtue!  thou  the  Ideal  hast  brought  down  to  men, 

But  thine  Ideal  is  the  Ood  Most  High! 
On  meanest  virtue  rests  the  seal  of  Godhead  then, 
No  virtue  but  to  life  of  Ood  draws  nigh. 

Virtue  is  height 

In  ^humblest  wight 
That  to  his  soul  thy  vision  doth  apply: 

Nothing  he  needs 

Whose  only  deeds 
Are  done  in  strength  thy  goodness  doth  supply. 
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ni. 
No  power  hath  touched  me.  Virtue,  like  thy  sceptered 
sway — 
Sway  as  of  autumn  wind  on  waving  grain — 
Life's  sole  nobility  art  thou — sun  of  its  day. 
Turning  the  dark  to  light,  all  loss  to  gain. 
Radiance  thou  art — 
Piercing  thy  dart 
That  gives  to  Reason  far  its  farthest  fling: 
Greatness  art  thou^ 
My  soul  endow 
With  powers  enabling  it  new  flights  to  wing. 

IV. 

No  self-bound  graces,  Virtue,  do  I  seek  from  thee. 

This  self  a  sterile,  wayward,  empty  thing. 
But,  since  Incarnate  Virtue  stooped  men's  sons  to  free. 
Would  my  poor  graces  find  in  thee  their  spring: 

For  one  with  thee 

They  fain  would  be. 
Of  mine  own  self  I  nothing  can  perform: 

Sole  good  thou  art; 

Nor  any  smart 
Knows  he  who  to  thy  precepts  doth  conform. 


Thy  willing  slave,  O  Virtue,  would  my  spirit  be. 

So  human  seem'st  thou,  and  art  so  divine, 
Through  fire  and  flood,  unscathed,  thy  form  doth 
carry  me; 
Nor  needs  thy  viewless  might  one  stroke  of  mine. 
Nature  may  fall. 
May  crush  my  all, 
I  triumph  o'er  her  hidden  forces  still; 
For  thou  art  more 
Than  Nature's  store: 
O'er  ev'ry  ruin  sits  thy  regnant  Will. 

THE  REASON  OF  FAITH. 
I. 

'Twas  asked,  Wbat  means  thy  fkith? 

This  answer  mine: — 
The  soul's  ascent  of  tun^ese  heights  to  hear 

The  harmonies  divine; 
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The  soud's  descent  of  ocean  deeps  which,  with  its  filaments,  it 
sweeps 

Where  base  or  bottom  there  is  none. 
But  the  All-Real  is  touched  and  won; 
The  soul,  self-scorning,  turned  within,  that,  stilled  the  sound 
of  sense  and  sin, 

Eternal  glory  may  come  in. 

II. 
Twas  asked.  What  gives  thy  faith? 

I  answer  cried: — 
All  things  that  may  on  earth  be  touched  or  seen 

Possess  a  mystic  side, 
Nor  simply  self-announcing  are,  the  sole  Reality  declare; 

For  not  without  that  primal  Power 

Gould  man  or  matter  last  an  hour: 
No  being,  breathing  thoughtful  air,  to  live  in  world  derived 

and  fair. 
Faith's  lamp  unlit,  may  wisely  dare. 

III. 
'Twas  asked.  What  proves  thy  faith? 

My  ready  plea: — 
No  rayless  realm  those  reaches,  peopled,  vast. 

By  men  named  earth  and  sea; 
The  parts  they  of  one  mighty  home,  lit  up  by  living  Father's 
smile, 

His  law  for  me,  a  child  of  dutst. 
The  life  of  pure^yed,  manful  trust: 
Where  thought,  with  vain  essay,  would  come,  lives,  self- 
illumined,  my  trust  as  son. 

And  deeper  proof  knows  there  is  none. 

IV. 

'Twas  asked.  Why  keep  thy  faith? 

My  swift  reply: — 
Wings  for  its  sov'reign  flight  faith's  power  alone 

To  reason  can  supply; 
For  faith  has  reason,  reason  faith,  and  faith  and  reason  melt 
in  one 

Within  the  spirit's  upper  zone. 

Where  discord  is  no  longer  known: 
If  faith  shall  cease  to  pierce  the  sky,  and  bring  a  living  Fa* 
ther  nigh. 

The  soul  of  sonship  then  shall  die. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS   AS    HEART   OF   THE    UNIVERSE. 

I  looked  upon  the  outer  forms 

Of  being  that  around  me  lay; 

I  looked  upon  the  perfect  norms 

Of  truth  that  men  could  not  gainsay; 

I  said,  Behind  the  endless  veil 

Of  what  appears  must  be  what  %$, 

Who  shall  it  seek,  and  never  fail, 

A  wondrous  secret  shall  make  his. 

But  why,  methought,  should  I  not  prove 

What  is  the  life,  the  soul,  the  strength. 

Of  all  that  here  doth  live  or  move? 

'Twas  thus  my  spirit  came  at  length 

To  rest  in  thought  of  righteousness. 

O  righteousness,  thou  master-thought, 

Whose  sway  supreme  none  can  repress! 

O  word  with  heavenly  bracing  fraught 

For  souls  that  might  too  yielding  be! 

O  reign  that  nevermore  shalt  end, 

Buft  outlast  kings  and  scepters  all! 

O  realm  whose  bounds  eyes  cannot  see. 

My  soul  yet  feels  thy  gentle  thrall! 

No  abstract  entity  art  Thou, 

With  being  tenuous,  unreal! 

Form  personal  hath  stamped  Thy  brow: 

On  Thee  the  Godhead  set  its  seal! 

In  Thee  the  Godhead  lives  and  moves: 

Thou  art  the  heart,  the  strength  of  all 

The  mighty  Universe,  that  proves 

Its  power  to  lie  in  Thy  great  call. 

Oh,  may  my  spirif:  wake  to  life, 

As  o'er  me  waves  of  glory  roll. 

In  sharing,  spite  of  earth's  sad  strife. 

The  strength  of  the  harmonious  Whole! 


A   SONG  OF   SOUL-DEDICATION. 

This  life,  O  Lord,  no  temple  made  with  hands, 
I  dedicate  to  Thee!    It  open  stands. 
Wilt  Thou  not  enter,  and  Thy  glory  bring 
Where  brooded  darkness  as  of  raven  wing? 
All  things  are  from  Thee,  and  Thy  glory  show. 
Grant  to  this  temple  with  Thy  light  to  glow. 
Its  sin-laid  ruins  do  Thou  still  repair: 
Its  destined  glory  do  Thou  yet  declare: 
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Its  feeble  lights.  Lord,  do  Thou  quite  replace: 
Its  narrow  confines  widen  into  space: 
Strength  to  its  pillars  let  Thy  grace  impart: 
Beauty  bestow  as  with  a  crown  of  art: 
Thy  favor  be  upon  it!    'Tis  Thine  own! 
Usurping  spirits  all  do  Thou  dethrone. 
Within  its  walls  my  tenant  spirit  bless. 
And  let  its  altar-fires  no  more  grow  less. 
Founded  in  righteousness,  oh,  let  it  rise 
With  minarets  far-reaching  to  the  skies. 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  the  building  fill. 
Its  uses  all  subserve  His  holy  Will. 

THE   STREAM   OF   LIFE. 

The  stream  of  life  flowed  idly  by 

Where  chanced  my  pensive  soul  to  lie, 

And,  as  I  looked  into  the  stream. 

Sore  troulbled  did  those  waters  seem: 

A  plaintive  sadness  filled  the  air 

At  sound  of  waters  gurgling  there. 

I  gazed  until  the  myst'ry  dim 

Of  life  did  make  thought  vainly  swim: 

What  means  this  stream?    Whence  took  it  rise? 

Why  made  to  flow  'neath  leaden  skies? 

Sad  from  that  stream  I  turned  away. 

Felt  as  dull  mist  my  heart  o'erlay. 

Ah!  as  I  left  those  waters  seen, 

Valleys  and  meadows  seemed  less  green, 

Joy  was  less  real,  and  woes  of  earth 

Choked  my  heart-springs  of  healthful  mirth. 

Oft  have  I,  since  that  flrst,  long,  view. 

Come  where  I  might  that  sight  renew. 

And  ever,  as  I  gazing  stood. 

Sadness  seemed  on  my  soul  to  brood. 

It  was  not  that  I  could  not  tell 

Why  waters  there  should  always  swell. 

But  that  their  weary,  ceaseless  run 

Baflled  the  best  thought  'neath  the  sun. 

And  that  they  sent  a  cold,  damp  chill. 

That  left  me  less  joy  and  less  will. 

Once  as  I  walked  at  height  of  noon 

My  secret  need  was  unveiled  soon: 

I  saw  the  strong  sun  send  his  beams 

Into  that  sullenest  of  streams; 
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Its  surface  shone,  its  depths  ran  clear. 

Its  deepest  beds  did  now  appear: 

So,  there's  a  time  for  ev'ry  mood, 

But  ev*ry  mood  must  end  in  God. 

The  creeping  sadness,  wasteful  gloom. 

No  more  within  my  heart  find  room; 

No  more  I  to  that  stream  repair. 

As  though  no  sun  rays  filled  the  air; 

No  more  forget  in  Christ's  great  gleam 

'Tis  Joy  doth  best  my  soul  beseem. 

For,  Joy's  the  first,  last  truth  of  all. 

O'er  sadness  lets  its  mantle  fall. 

Makes  effort  worth,  makes  weakness  strong, 

Fills  day  with  hope,  and  night  with  song. 

FAITH    REGAINED. 
I  wandered  lone  in  a  light  fairy  land. 
Where  all  seemed  done  with  magician's  wand. 
My  way'  I  sought  with  an  eager  hand. 
Till  lost  in  a  waste  of  saffron  sand. 
Drear  was  that  waste,  with  no  trace  of  sreen; 
Sole  of  man^s  foot  there  never  had  been; 
There  step  of  God  still  less  had  been  known. 
Mystery,  barren,  blank,  over  all  thrown. 
Earth  but  a  ball,  with  no  socket,  seemed; 
The  planets  a  show'r  that  godless  streamed. 
My  soul  awoke;  'twas  only  a  dream. 
But  a  dream  that  hid  more  than  may  seem. 
For  the  land — that  of  science — I  knew! 
And  the  waste — that  where  faith  drops  no  dew! 
To  my  soul,  sad,  I  said,  "Soul  of  mine, — 
See  thou  that  thy  faith  do  not  pine: — 
Be  the  stare  of  worlds  stony  and  blank. 
And  the  movements  of  matter  so  rank. 
See  thy  wide-roaming  thought  lose  not  sight 
Of  the  reason  that  gilds  aU  with  Ught 
To  the  reason  that's  inward  and  free 
Answers  reason  without — ^mark  its  plea. 
And  what  science  pure,  far-reaching,  best. 
But  the  soul  and  its  reason  can  test? 
Or  what  profit  to  scan  realms  of  law, 
If  our  souls  \o»e  their  rev'rence  and  awe? 
For  law  is  no  God,  law  is  but  dumb. 
Feels  not  a  pang  if  the  soul  succumb." 
Thus  did  I  speak,  and  hearken'd  my  soul 
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Back  then  the  dark  waves  of  doubt  did  roll; 
Waters  of  faith  came  flooding  amain; 
Freedom  and  strength  did  my  soul  regain. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  LIFE. 

0  Life!  thou  wondrous  mystery! 
Whose  depths  unfathomed  none  may  see, 

1  cannot  choose  but  gaze  on  thee! 

A  feeble,  broken  thing,  they  say. 

An  earth-worn  moid  soon  turned  to  clay, 

A  speck  soon  lost  as  ocean-spray; 

Yet  glory  fills  for  me  thy  name, 

Thy  glory  kindles  into  flame 

This  soul — which  sorrow  cannot  tame — 

The  flame  leaps  up  within  my  heart. 
Awful  the  strength  its  flres  Impart, — 
But  why  should  I  in  wonder  start? 

Thy  throb  that  thrills  the  world  afar: 
Thy  light  that  pales  the  shining  star: 
Thy  breath  that  fllls  all  things  that  are. 

But  what  thou  art?    Whence  hast  thy  way? 
Whither  thou  tend'st?    Oh,  who  shall  say 
That  dark  doth  not  o'erhang  the  day? 

Thy  broken  threads  I  may  not  weave; 
Thy  meanings  all  may  not  perceive; 
But  thought  of  thee  I  cannot  leave. 

Thou  larger  art  than  thought  of  men; 
Too  high  for  their  poor  flnite  ken; 
Why  should'st  thou  not  inspire  us  then? 

Lost  in  thine  arms,  O  Life,  I  lie, 
Thy  pulses  of  infinity 
Declare  to  me  I  cannot  die. 

No  more  unlighted  mystery. 

My  soul,  beholding  life,  shall  see; 

For  life  is  light,  O  Lord,  in  Thee! 
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THE  SOUL. 

The  soul!   the  soul!   the  last 
Of  facts  most  sure  and  fast 

Is  Just  the  soul! 
Let  doubters  have  their  day. 
Agnostics  all  say,  Nay, 
Yet  reason's  latest  ray 

Points  to  this  pole. 

From  what  source  sprung  it  may, 
Come  in  whatever  way, 

The  soul  is  here. 
Whatever  his  present  rdle, 
Whate'.er  his  future  goal. 
The  frame  of  man  the  soul 

Will  still  ensphere. 

What  surer  fact  for  me? 
What  higher  life  can  be 

Than  of  the  soul? 
No  grander  growth  I  know. 
Than  true  soul-life  can  show. 
Through  cycles  vast  and  slow — 

Oh,  keep  it  whole! 

Oh,  what  a  wondrous  sense 
Within  its  orb  intense 

The  soul  doth  bear! 
Sense  of  a  God  most  right. 
Sense  of  defects  not  slight. 
Sense  of  a  dread  sin-blight 

That  all  men  wear. 

Earth's   bases   may  remove. 
But  stable  still  shall  prove 

Man's  strange,  dear  soul: 
Live  on  shall  all  its  powers. 
Through  more  than  earth's  short  hours. 
Live  where  are  fadeless  bowers. 

While  ages  roll. 
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CHRISTIAN  PERSONALITY. 

My  soul  within  itself  did  long 
To  know  whereunto  it  should   come, 
When  mounting,  as  on  wings  of  song. 
It  should  the  highest  make  its  home. 

A  ray  that  fell  from  heaven'3  throne 
Chanced  on  my  weary  soul  to  light, 
And  personality  to  own 
As  highest,  did  me  teach  aright. 

For  other  truths,  more  large.  *tis  true. 
May  here  on  earth  by  men  be  known. 
And  other  truthrf,  here  hid  from  view. 
As  higher,  may  in  heaven  be  sown. 

But  other  truth,  more  deep  or  real. 
More  high,  we  never  here  can  know. 
No  more  may  God  or  man  reveal 
Than  personality  can  show. 

Oh,  blessed  truth  to  grasp  and  gain. 
That,  self-determined,  conscious,  free, 
I  may  communion  large  attain 
With  God's  own  personality. 

Oh,  growth  of  soul!  Oh,  grasp  of  mind! 
Oh,  strength  of  this  communion  born! 
To  reach  the  highest  man  may  find 
I  have  not  led  a  hope  forlorn. 

For  now  it  Is  no  longer  I 
That  live,  but  Christ  that  lives  in  me. 
And  now  the  prime  star  in  life's  sky. 
Is  Christian  Personality. 


SOUL  DRIFTING. 

'Take    heed    ye    do    not   drift."' 
A  Voice  rang  loud  and  clear; 
The  tides  of  thought  may  shift; 
The  Voice  I  still  can  hear. 

1  M^  Topapviaftmf  (Heb.  il.  I). 
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A  strangely  solemn  sound 

As  oft  it  floats  to  me — 
Bidding  not  run  aground 

In  drifting  on  life*s  sea. 

But  why  should  I  thus  drift? 

As  though  no  skill  to  guide, 
As  in  the  clouds  no  rift. 

As  though  no  port  to  hide. 

Why  on  devouring  wave 

Should  I  so  sad  depend? 
As  though  to  guide  and  save 

High  heaven  no  help  did  send. 

Through  changing  seas  I  pass; 

I  pass,  hilt  do  not  drift; 
My  soul  no  helpless  mass 
That  any  surge  may  lift. 

With  self-directing  power 

My  conscious  course  I  steer. 
And  in  night's  sahlest  hour 

Into  the  dark  I  peer. 

For  reason  Christ  hath  given; 

And  conscience  His  sweet  gift; 
And  while  He  lives  in  heaven 

Why  should  I  weakly  drift? 

Drift  as  does  raft  or  spar 

My  soul's  frail  hark  shall  not; 
Christ  is  my  guiding  star, 

And  he  my  wise  Pilot. 

Hoist!  Away!  hark  of  my  soul! 
'  Make  for  the  port  of  truth! 
Safe  though  the  wild  waves  roll. 
Sure  of  keeping  ruth. 


SPIRITUAL  UNITY. 

Why  speak  to  me  of  being  one? 

No  prospect  do  I  see 
That  creeds  and  sects  will  fuse  and  run 

In  mold  of  charity. 
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And  yet  I  feel  a  growing  need — 

A  growing  hope  I  find. 
Sect  may  from  sect,  and  creed  from  creed. 

Be  less  and  less  confined. 

That  "higher  unity"  I  seek — 

I  seek  it  first  in  Ufe— 
In  life  that  fiows  from  Christ  the  meek 

To  end  the  reign  of  strife. 

With  Parsee  prim,  with  Buddhist  bold. 

With  Arab  brave  and  dun. 
With  Chinaman  convinced  and  cold, 

I  may  in  Him  be  one. 

The  bigot  and  the  broad-souled  man 

Have  in  them  one  life  poured. 
The  Quaker  and  the  Anglican 

One  Lord  have  both  adored. 

Then  to  your  knees,  ye  Jangling  sects. 

Whose  strife  may  well  be  done, 
'Tis  life  alone  that  Ood  respects. 

Such  life  in  Him  is  one. 

But  ye  have  hid  that  life  too  long — 

Its  light  ye  have  withheld — 
Te  rob  those  nations  of  their  song 

To  One  they  have  beheld. 

Oh,  would  ye  shine  as  guiding  star. 

Or  your  own  pulses  fill! 
Go,  prove  to  lands  that  lie  afar 

Te  have  a  gospel  still. 


ON  PESSIMISTIC  MOODS. 

I  sat  me  down,  and  pondered  well 
That  sadness  had  such  fatal  spell 

Cast  over  men  and  me. 
To  strive  and  toil  seemed  no  more  worth, 
A  poor  and  hollow  thing  was  earth. 

Nor  one  light  did  I  see. 

'Twas  not  that  I  had  left  my  place 
To  join  in  an  ignoble  race — 
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The  race  of  empty  fame: 
'Twas  that  of  prizes  earth  had  none. 
Nor  any  good  for  duty  done — 

What  good  could  any  name? 

Thus  did  I  find  the  world  Intrude 
Into  my  sacred  solitude — 

Intrude  Its  nerveless  thought: 
And  with  that  evil  entrance  came 
A  breath  that  blew  upon  the  flame 

Of  life,  and  darkness  brought. 

In  darkness  on  my  knees  I  fell; 
A  tear  stood  in  its  sluice  to  tell 

The  sadness  in  my  heart: 
I  cried  that  God  again  might  come. 
Again  might  make  my  heart  His  home. 

Nor  ever  thence  depart 

A  warmth  began  my  heart  to  fill, 
A  Joy  of  faith  did  soon  disUll 

Within  the  soul's  sad  sphere: 
That  never  lost  is  aught  of  good 
Was  that  most  sure  to  my  chang'd  mood — 

No,  for  that  God  Is  here. 

Is  here — by  eye  of  faith  is  seen; 
Is  here  my  vexM  soul  to  screen 

From  world  that  knows  Him  not: 
Now  strength  and  Joy,  recovered,  come; 
Now  live  I  in  my  God  as  home — 

My  sorrow  all  forgot. 

THE   SPRING-TIME  OF  THE   SOUL. 

I  love  the  bud,  the  peeping  bud, 

With  tip  of  freshest  green. 
As  hedge  of  Spring  It  comes  to  stud 

Where  Winter's  black  hath  been. 

I  love  it  for  its  own  sweet  sake. 

So  beauteous,  tender,  fair. 
And  for  the  Joy  it  comes  to  wake 

In  bracing,  vernal  air. 
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But  more  I  love  the  gentle  bud 

For  thoughts  it  brings  to  me 
Of  soul-life  hid  'neath  mire  and  mud. 

And  struggling  to  be  free. 

Oh,  once  as  gentle  bud  my  soul 

Stood  out  upon  life's  tree! 
Life  came  not  then  a  stinted  dole. 

But  ceaseless,  flowing,  free. 

For  grace  of  life  my  Saviour  gave 

From  life  that  was  His  own, 
And  deadness,  as  of  wintry  gloom. 

My  soul  ne'er  since  hath  known. 

Oh,  still  and  ever  as  a  bud 

My  soul  would  freshly  feel, 
Upbursting  from   my  Saviour-God 

The  life  of  endless  weal. 

And  when  beyond  the  narrow  bounds 

Of  earthly  life  I  fly. 
My  Spring  shall  know  no  cycling  rounds 

In  worlds  beyond  the  sky. 


Vol.  LXII.     No.  248.     7 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

JACOB  AND  ISRAEL. 

BY  PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  BABBITT   FAIRCHILD. 

Not  long  ago  the  graded  system  was  adopted  in  our  Sun- 
day-school, and  this  led  to  the  formation  of  a  class  for  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  along  the  lines  of  the  higher  crit- 
icism. This  class  was  made  up  of  those  who  had  a  more  or 
less  general  knowledge  of  the  issues  involved,  but  they  were 
not  well  enough  posted,  as  to  the  details,  fairly  to  weigh  the 
considerations  for  and  against  any  theory,  and  thus  to  use 
their  independent  judgments  in  deciding  between  the  various 
claims  presented.  It  would  seem  almost  superfluous  to  sa> 
that  a  study  pursued  in  this  way  would  not  be  likeiy  to  yield 
anything  new  to  the  fund  of  knowledge  already  secured.  Still 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  results  wliich  were  not  known 
before  by  the  class  might  be  of  interest  to  others  who  are  study- 
ing along  similar  lines,  either  because  they,  also,  had  not  known 
them,  or  had  not  seen  them  presented  in  this  form.  The  writer 
is  wholly  responsible  for  what  is  here  given. 

With  this  much  in  the  way  of  introduction,  attention  is  called 
to  the  very  peculiar  usage  in  Genesis  of  the  names  "  Jacob  " 
and  "  Israel.**  The  division  into  documents  is  based  upon 
Driver's  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." What  is  given  below  consists  of  extracts,  taken  from 
all  the  passages  containing  these  names,  beginning  with  xxxii. 
24.  Prior  to  this,  the  name  "  Israel  "  does  not  occur,  but  the 
name  "Jacob"  occurs  many  times  in  each  one  of  the  three 
documents. 
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From  a  single  reading  of  the  above  extracts,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  use  of  the  names  "  Jacob  "  and  "  Israel,"  the  fre- 
quent and  abrupt  changes  from  one  to  the  other,  we  have  a 
unique  phenomenon  calling  for  investigation.  The  explana- 
tion which  might  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  first  is  the  one 
which  has  been  made, — that  the  writer  of  one  document  used 
"Jacob,"  and  the  writer  of  another  "  Israel,"  and,  when  these 
documents  were  combined,  the  names  were  left  as  they  were 
found.  For  the  purpose  of  considering  this  hypothesis,  the 
reader  is  requested  to  read  first,  and  by  themselves,  the  ex- 
tracts taken  from  E.  This  will  make  evident  that  the  peculiar 
usage  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  its  author.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  xxxiii.  20,  where  "  Israel "  is  used  in  naming  the 
altar,  "  Jacob  "  is  the  name  up  to  xxxvii.  3,  and  from  there  on 
the  two  names  are  found.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  group 
of  extracts  is  from  xlv.  21  to  xlvi.  5.  If  J  is  read  in  a  similar 
way,  it  will  be  seen  that  "  Israel "  is  given  at  xKnx,  28,  bul 
**  Jacob  "  is  used  in  all,  except  two,  of  the  passages  until  xxxv. 
21  is  reached,  and  then  there  is  the  same  abrupt  change  to  Is- 
rael. The  extracts  xxxvii.  13,  34,  xliii.  6  read,  "And  Israel 
said  unto  Joseph,"  "And  Jacob  rent  his  garments,"  "And  Is- 
rael said."  The  passage  xlix.  2-28  has  both  names ;  but,  ^s  this 
is  evidently  poetical,  it  should  perhaps  be  considered  by  itself. 
If  now  the  extracts  from  P  are  read  by  themselves,  it  \wll  be 
noticed  that  at  xxxv.  10  Jacob's  change  of  name  is  noted ;  in 
xxxvi.  31  and  xlvi.  8  the  expression  "  children  of  Israel  "  is 
found,  but  elsewhere  "  Jacob  "  is  the  name  used,  thus  making 
the  contrast  between  this  document  and  the  other  two  a  very 
marked  one. 

With  the  above  facts  in  mind,  what  can  be  said  as  to  the 
proposed  explanation?  So  far  as  P  is  concerned,  it  would 
seem  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  but  as  regards  J  and  E  it  is 
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wholly  inadequate,  for  in  these  cases  each  author  uses  both 
names.  The  hypothesis  would  account  for  transitions  from 
one  name  to  the  other  when  the  names  are  in  different  docu- 
ments, but  not  when  they  are  in  the  same  document. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  a  strange  co- 
incidence on  the  basis  of  this  documentary  hypothesis.  Both 
P  and  J  make  special  mention  of  the  change  of  name,  while 
E  does  not ;  yet  E  uses  the  name  **  Israel "  nearly  as  often  as 
J,  while  P  makes  scarcely  any  use  of  it,  although  it  is  in  this 
document  that  the  statement  is  made,  **  thy  name  sh.dl  not  be 
called  any  more  Jacob,  but  Israel  shall  be  thy  name/' 

A  second  explanation  might  start  with  the  assumption,  that 
this  peculiar  usage  of  names  is  characteristic  of  some  one 
author,  just  as  the  words  "  Jehovah  "  and  "  Elohim  "  are  said 
to  be  characteristic ;  and  this  assumption  would  seem  to  be  le- 
gitimate. For  if  the  record  in  Genesis  can  be  dissected  on  the 
basis  of  an  author's  style,  here  is  something  fully  as  striking 
as  the  use  of  "  Jehovah  "  or  "  Jehovah  Elohim."  Starting 
then  with  this  supposition,  it  would  be  safe  to  say,  that  the 
writer  of  E  is  the  author  who  is  responsible  for  this  usage, 
and  the  parts  assigned  to  him  by  Driver  might  be  allowed  to 
remain  as  they  are.  The  next  step  would  be  the  transferring 
to  E  of  all  the  other  sections  where  this  characteristic  is  found. 
To  do  this  would  not  necessarily  take  all  of  J,  but  it  would 
take  a  considerable  portion  of  it;  so  much,  indeed,  that  inas- 
much as  the  division  has  already  been  made,  there  would  prob- 
ably be  no  objection  to  assigning  all  of  J  to  E.  If  this  should  be 
done,  there  would  be  two  documents — P  and  E — which  would 
differ  quite  radically  from  this  point  of  view,  and  this  would 
be  a  decided  improvement  over  having  three  documents  with 
two  of  them  so  much  alike.  It  would  also  make  unnecessary 
the  following  statement  of  Driver,  made  to  show  the  character- 
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istics  of  J  and  E:  **(&)  A  preference  for  Israel  as  the  name 
of  the  patriarch  in  one  group  of  passages  (xxxvii.  3,  13;  xliii. 
G,  8,  11 ;  xlvi.  29,  30 ;  xlvii.  29,  31 ;  xlviii.  8,  10,  13 ;  1.  2  :J)  and 
for  Jacob  in  the  other  (xlii.  1,  4,  29,  36 ;  xlv.  25,  27 ;  xlvi.  2,  5, 
xlviii.  2:  E), — a  preference  so  decided  as  to  make  it  probable 
that  in  the  few  passages  where,  in  the  context  of  J,  Jacob  oc- 
curs (xxxvii.  34),  or,  in  the  content  of  E,  Israel  (xlv.  28 ;  xlvi. 
1,  2;  xlviii.  2b,  11,  21),  the  variation  is  either  a  change  made 
by  the  compiler,  or  is  due  to  the  use  by  him  of  the  other 
source"  (p.  19).  The  full  advantage  of  not  being  compelled 
to  rely  upon  such  a  relief  as  this  cannot  be  appreciated  except 
by  looking  up  all  the  passages  referred  to,  having  in  mind  at 
the  same  time  the  other  extracts  which  have  been  given  above. 
Such  a  study  will  show  that  xxxvii.  3  and  xlviii.  8,  10,  13 
were  assigned  to  E  (p.  17),  instead  of  J,  also  that  from  xxxvii. 
3  to  the  end  of  Genesis,  in  J  "  Jacob  "  occurs  four  times  and 
"  Israel "  fifteen,  while  in  E  "  Jacob "  occurs  thirteen  times 
and  *'  Israel  "  seventeen.  Such  a  showing  might  warrant  the 
statement  quoted  as  to  J,  but  scarcely  as. to  E.  If  the  count  of 
names  should  begin  with  xxxii.  29,  just  after  Jacob  has  been 
named  Israel  in  J,  the  result  would  be  greatly  modified,  J  hav- 
ing "J^icob  "  nineteen  times  and  "  Israel "  twenty,  and  E  hav- 
ing "  Jacob  "  twenty  times  and  "  Israel  "  eighteen. 

It  still  remains  to  consider,  whether,  under  this  second  hy- 
pothesis, it  is  necessary  to  rest  with  the  conclusion,  that  there 
are  clear  evidences  of  two  documents ;  or  can  these  two  be  re- 
duced to  one?  If  this  is  feasible,  it  would  evidently  involve 
less  labor  to  fuse  P  into  E  than  the  reverse;  for,  as  it  now 
stands,  E  contains  much  more  material  than  P.  To  ascertain 
if  this  can  be  done,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  examine  any  pass- 
ages prior  to  xxxv.  10,  where  in  P  the  name  "  Israel "  first 
appears,  for  before  this  in  all  the  documents  "  Jacob  "  is  the 
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prevailing  name,  and  hence  there  would  be  no  basis  of  division 
so  far  as  these  names  are  concerned.  While  making  a  study 
of  the  other  passages,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  di- 
visions into  P,  J,  and  E  have  been  made  in  support  of  a  the- 
ory, and  hence  are  only,  tentative.  When  any  other  theory  is 
under  consideration,  it*  is  permissible  to  raise  the  question, 
whether  or  not  passages  have  been  separated  which  really  be- 
long together.  Any  one  can  group  passages  of  a  kind  together 
by  a  proper  use  of  the  concordance,  but  he  takes  the  risk  of 
doing  violence  to  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  best  way  of  deter- 
mining if  the  divisions  between  P  and  the  other  two  docu- 
ments are  natural  or  forced  is  to  consider  each  case  by  itself. 
Chapter  xlix.  contains  Jacob's  prophecy  and  charge  in  refer- 
ence to  his  sons.  The  prophecy  itself  is  assigned  to  J,  and  the 
names  "  Jacob  "  and  "  Israel ''  both  occur,  but  the  introduction 
and  the  conclusion  are  given  to  P,  thus : — 

"And  Jacob  called  unto  his  sons,  and  said"  [P], 
"  Gather  yourselves  together,  that  I  may  tell  you  that  which 
shall  befall  you  in  the  latter  days.    Assemble  yourselves,  and 
hear,  ye  sons  of  Jacob;  and  hearken  unto  Israel  your   fa- 
ther" [J]. 

"And  when  Jacob  made  an  end  of  charging  his  sons  "  [P]. 
It  is  certainly  safe  to  say  that  this  chapter  as  a  whole  can  as 
easily  be  given  to  our  one  author  E  as  to  two. 

The  next  passage  in  order  is  xlviii.  3.  This  verse  is  so 
closely  connected  with  xlviii.  1,  2,  which  belong  to  E,  that 
nothing  need  be  said  about  it ;  the  three  verses  read  as  follows  : 
"And  it  came  to  pass,  after  these  things,  that  one  said  to  Jo- 
seph, Behold,  thy  father  is  sick ;  and  he  took  with  him  his  two 
sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.  And  one  told  Jacob,  and  ^aid. 
Behold,  thy  son  Joseph  cometh  unto  thee ;  and  Israel  strength- 
ened himself,  and  sat  upon  the  bed.    And  Jacob  said  unto  Jo- 
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seph,  God  Almighty  appeared  unto  me  at  Luz  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  blessed  me." 

The  next  section  might  begin  with  xlvii.  27,  and  end 
with  xlvii.  31.  This  has  clearly  the  characteristic  of  the  docu- 
ment E.  If  the  three  following  verses  xlviii.  1-3,  which  have 
just  been  considered  by  themselves,  be  added  to  this  section. 
the  characteristic  will  be  even  more  evident.  In  this  section 
"  Jacob  "  occurs  four  times  and  "  Israel  "  four.  Chapter  xlviii. 
2  is  assigned  by  Driver  to  E,  but  in  this  verse  is  the  combina- 
tion, "And  one  told  Jacob,"  "And  Israel  strengthened  him- 
self." Then  what  objection  is  there  to  adding  from  the  verse 
following  "And  Jacob  said,"  or  prefixing  what  precedes?  If 
this  section  is  compared  with  xlv.  21-xlvi.  5,  which  belongs  to 
E,  the  similarity  will  be  apparent.  Does  it  not  involve  less  dif- 
ficulty to  g^ve  all  this  section  (xlvii.  27-xlviii.  3)  to  one  au- 
thor than  to  three,  as  has  been  done? 

The  section  to  be  considered  next  is  xlvii.  7-10.  This  tells 
of  Jacob's  presentation  to  Pharaoh.  The  name  "  Jacob "  is 
alone  used;  hence  it  lacks  the  distinguishing  mark  to  connect 
it  with  E.  Moreover,  the  passage  seems  to  be  so  complete  in 
itself,  and  so  loosely  connected  with  what  precedes  or  follows, 
that  it  is  easy  to  suppose  it  to  be  an  insertion  from  a  documeni 
different  from  the  main  part  of  the  text.  Still  there  is  no 
si>ccial  difficulty  in  assigning  it  to  E,  for  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  according  to  Driver,  the  writer  of  E  had  a  decided 
preference  for  "Jacob." 

The  section  xlvi.  G-2T  is  easily  adjusted  to  the  hypothesis, 
not  only  because  it  has  in  one  place  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture, xlvi.  G-8,  but  because  of  its  connection  with  what  pre- 
cedes and  follows.  This  will  probably  be  evident  to  one  who 
will  read  from  xlv.  21  to  xlvi.  30.  The  connection  between  E 
ant]  P  is  as  foKows :  "And  Jacob  rose  up  from  Beersheba;  and 
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the  sons  of  Israel  carried  Jacob  their  father,  and  their  little 
ones,  and  their  wives,  in  the  wagons  which  Pharaoh  had  sent 
to  carry  him  "  [E]. 

**And  they  took  their  cattle,  and  their  goods,  which  they  had 
gotten  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  came  into  Egypt,  Jacob,  and 
all  his  seed  with  him;  his  sons,  and  his  sons'  sons  with  him, 
his  daughters,  and  his  sons*  daughters,  and  all  his  seed  brought 
he  with  him  into  Egypt.  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  which  came  into  Egypt,  Jacob  and  his  sons: 
Reuben,  Jacob's  firstborn"  [P].  This  shows  plainly  the  style 
of  E.  The  connection  between  P  and  J  xlvi.  27-29  is  not  quite 
so  close,  but  the  transition  from  Jacob  to  Israel  is  found  in 
these  three  verses. 

The  section  xxxv.  22-xxxvii.  2  is  susceptible  to  treatment 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  xlvi.  6-27,  and  hence  will  be 
passed  without  special  comment. 

The  only  passages  in  P  awaiting  adjustment  on  this  hypoth- 
esis are  xxxv.  9,  10,  15.  If  these  are  taken  in  connection  with 
the  context,  and  the  section  xxxv.  9-22  be  studied  as  a  whole, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  bears  every  evidence  of  unity  of  author- 
ship. The  two  extracts  from  J,  14,  21,  contain  the  abrupt 
transition  from  Jacob  to  Israel;  may  there  not  be  a  similar 
transition  from  20  to  21?  In  this  section  one  verse,  14,  is 
given  to  J,  while  9-13,  15,  belong  to  P.  It  is  difficult  to  sca- 
the reason  for  this,  for  verse  14  has  no  meaning  unless  some- 
thing equivalent  to  9-13  precedes.  This  being  so,  what  ad- 
vantage in  assuming  two  authors  ? 

From  the  above  analysis,  it  appears  that  if,  in  several  of 
the  cases  where  passages  have  been  assigned  to  P,  no  division 
had  been  made,  but  the  whole  had  been  considered  as  the  work 
of  one  author  (E),  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  author 
would  have  been  made  manifest,  and  his  work  would  not  have 
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been  left  in  such  a  fragmentary  condition.  In  those  few  cases 
where  the  connection  is  not  so  evident  there  is  no  special  diffi- 
culty in  assigning  the  passages  to  E.  This  being  done,  the  final 
outcome  is  that  a  study  of  the  names  "  Jacob  "  and  "  Israel " 
in  the  latter  part  of  Genesis  has  lead  to  the  theory  of  one  au- 
thor as  giving  the  best  explanation  of  the  facts.  This  is  not 
saying  that  other  facts  might  not  militate  against  this  theory, 
or  make  it  untenable,  even ;  but  the  claim  is  made,  that,  if  there 
is  a  division  into  these  documents,  the  evidence  for  it  must  rest 
upon  some  other  basis  than  the  use  of  these  names.  The  sug- 
gestion might  be  made  that  the  theory  here  favored  might  be- 
come burdensome  by  proving  too  much,  for  the  peculiar  usage 
of  these  names  is  found  in  various  places  outside  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Psalm  xiv.  7  reads,  "  Oh  that  the  salvation  of  Israel 
were  come  out  of  Zion!  When  the  Lord  bringeth  back  the 
captivity  of  his  people,  then  shall  Jacob  rejoice,  and  Israel 
shall  be  glad."  Here  is  the  characteristic  of  E,  but  one  would 
hesitate  to  say  that  E  was  the  author.  To  avoid  this,  more  than 
one  explanation  could  be  given.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  as- 
sume that,  after  Jacob's  name  was  changed  to  Israel,  the  wri- 
ter E  in  ordinary  prose  used  sometimes  one  name  and  some- 
times the  other,  and  often  passed  from  one  to  the  other  with 
great  freedom ;  while  in  poetry  he  placed  one  over  against  the 
other  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  style,  and  later  this  form 
of  expression  became  common. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

INTELLECTUAL  ARREST  IN  RELATION  TO 
PHILOSOPHY. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  WILLIAM  M.  LISLE. 

Philosophy  is  the  love  of  wisdom.  What  we  love  we 
search  after.  The  human  mind  is  created  with  an  irrepressi- 
ble impulsion  to  explain  phenomena  by  causes  and  reasons, 
powers  and  laws.  It  applies  to  particular  departments  of 
knowledge;  when  the  mind  thinks  of  God  and  government, 
we  call  it  theology.  The  material  world  is  explained  by  phys- 
ics :  and  when  the  study  is  man,  it  is  anthropology  and  psychol- 
og>%  with  which  are  connected  logic  and  ethics.  Metaphysics 
treat  of  the  necessary  conception'  and  relation  by  which  philoso- 
phy is  possible. 

Philosophy  has  been  defined,  in  more  general  terms,  as  the 
science  of  things  divine  and  human,  and  causes  in  which  they 
are  contained ;  also,  the  science  of  sufficient  reason,  the  science 
of  truth  sensible  and  abstract,  the  science  of  the  relation  of 
all  knowledge  to  the  necessary  ends  of  human  reason,  the  sci- 
ence of  the  Absolute. 

A  more  correct  definition  is  the  one  word  "  methodology.'* 
Methodology  implies  a  plan  in  creation  and  government.  Na- 
ture confirms  this.  Everywhere  there  is  structural  order,  and 
cleavage.  Philosophy  is  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  along  these 
lines.  It  is  the  power  of  classification.  To  the  philosophic 
mind  all  the  facts  of  nature  as  well  as  the  events  of  history 
fall  into  their  proper  order  and  interdependence.  It  is  the  sci- 
entific approach  to,  and  opening  of,  every  department  of 
Vol.  LXII.     No.  248     8 
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knowledge.  Methcxlology  is  to  im*estigation  what  logic  is  to 
reasoning  in  general.  It  has  been  called  the  Philosc^hy  of 
Philosophy,  and  was  the  unrealized  aim  of  Plato  and  Aristo- 
tle. It  is  the  organon — organ — or  instrument  by  which  we 
may  discover  the  truth  of  any  subject.  This  implement  may  be 
known  by  the  thoroughness  of  its  action.  Its  absence  is  known 
by  arbitrariness  and  capaciousness  of  method,  which  starts 
with  error,  and  multiplies  it  at  every  step. 

This  definition  of  philosophy  is  sadly  confirmed  in  intellect- 
ual history.  The  lack  of  it  is  the  explanation  of  the  mental 
pandemonium  of  the  world. 

Such  philosophy  is  theistic.  Its  fundamental  postulate  is 
a  divine  order,  of  causes  and  events.  Plato  and  Aristotle  were 
deists.  Without  the  aid  of  Revelation  this  was  all  they  could 
be.  Hence  their  failure  in  searching  for  the  Organon,  the  Key 
to  all  Knowledge.  All  they  had  were  reason,  nature,  and  con- 
science.    These  implements  of  man  are  insufficient. 

Philosophy  must  be  more  than  deistic:  it  must  be  theistic 
The  central  key  of  universal  knowledge  had  not  yet  been  placed 
in  human  hands.  It  was  not  in  the  world  until  He  brought  it 
**  who  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shutteth,  and  no  man 
openeth."  He  is  the  Wisdom  of  God,  and  knoweth  all  things. 
His  teaching  is  the  unifying,  organizing  source  of  all  knowl- 
edge. Truth  is  Christocentric.  Its  perfect  sphere  can  be  seen 
only  from  the  summit  of  Calvary.  There  every  department  of 
knowledge  falls  into  its  proper  order.  If  we  begin  with  the 
cleavage  of  Calvary,  the  universe  falls  into  harmony.  This 
is  evolution.  It  is  the  unfolding  of  the  nature  and  relation- 
ships of  Him  in  whom  dwelt  the  fullness  of  God,  and  by  whom 
all  things  consist.  Christ  is  the  generic  seed  of  history.  His- 
tory cannot  be  unified  except  in  him.  His  doctrines  are  the 
lines  of  intellectual  arrest.    He  tells  us  where  thinking  ends, 
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and  faith  begins:  where  the  mind  reaches  the  limits  of  its 
quest,  and  asks  for  a  Revelation  from  above.  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle are  striking  illustrations.  They  carried  human  thinking 
as  far  as  it  could  be  carried  by  nature's  aid  alone.  They  found- 
ed the  two  great  schools  out  of  which  has  come  all  modem 
philosophy.  They  were  deistic:  believed  in  a  divine  creation, 
and  opposed  the  atheism  and  materialism  of  their  time.  But 
seeing  truth  only  in  th6  light  of  reason,  conscience,  and  nature, 
it  was  not  a  straight  line.  Their  deflections  have  been  followed 
by  modern  successors  into  divergences  as  wide  as  theism  and 
atheism. 

Neo-Platonists  degenerated  into  imaginative  theosophy,  and 
the  followers  of  Aristotle  into  hair-splitting  Schoolmen.  Even 
as  far  back  as  the  coming  of  Christ,  Platonism  had  been  dis- 
placed by  Epicureanism.  There  were  exceptions,  represented 
by  such  as  Philo,  Plutarch,  and  Pliny,  who  still  clung  to  Plato. 

The  early  church  fathers  cast  their  defenses  of  Christianity 
into  Platonic  formulas,  as  against  the  Neo-Platonists,  who 
hoped  to  establish  a  human  philosophy  that  would  render  use- 
less a  system  of  Revelation.  But  in  emphasizing  philosophy 
we  can  now  see  the  great  mistake  of  the  apologetic  defenders 
of  Christianity.  They  gradually  emphasized  their  philosophy 
more  than  their  facts.  The  best  proof  of  Christianity  is  Chris- 
tianity. Leaving  the  realities  of  the  new  religiwi  as  it  had  been 
lived  during  the  first  two  centuries  for  the  speculations  of  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  they  finally  became  lost  in  the  tangled 
jungle  of  Aristotelianism.  If  the  early  teachers  had  kept  with- 
in the  lines  of  intellectual  arrest  as  laid  down  by  Jesus,  how 
different  would  have  been  Christian  history!  The  decline  of 
spiritual  vitality  is  always  marked  by  the  revival  of  rationalis- 
tic tendencies.  In  the  absence  of  Christian  experience,  the  hu- 
man mind  attempts  to  justify  its  moral  and  spiritual  status  by 
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an  appeal  to  rationalism.  Such  a  decline  of  the  German  Refor- 
mation was  followed  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  antagon- 
istic speculative  systems  of  theism  and  pantheism.  The  father 
of  the  former  was  Plato,  and  of  the  latter  was  Spinoza.  The 
school  of  the  latter,  as  represented  by  Hegel,  is  thoroughly 
destructive,  obliterating  all  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong,  free-will  and  fate.  It  rejects  such  terms  as  deism, 
theism,  design,  soul,  conscience,  morality,  immortality,  free- 
dom, and  beauty. 

The  facts  which  these  terms  represent  would  not  long  exist 
in  society,  should  rationalism  supersede  Christianity.  Their 
movement  might  continue  for  a  time,  through  custom  and  edu- 
cation, just  as  an  ocean  steamer  may  continue  some  distance 
on  its  course  after  the  impulsion  of  the  engine  has  ceased. 

The  Bible  marks  the  lines  of  intellectual  arrest.  It  is  im- 
possible to  rationalize  with  precision  on  the  basis  of  natural- 
ism. Premises  that  omit  a  Personal  Intelligence  at  the  center 
of  the  nature  of  things  cannot  find  such  a  Being  in  the  conclu- 
sion.    Such  a  conclusion  is  intellectual  and  mfc>ral  confusion. 

The  best  logic  starting  from  the  same  premises  will  reach 
diflferent  conclusions  according  to  the  Christian  or  unchristian 
point  of  view.  The  mechanical  theory  of  evolution  is  possible, 
only  by  biological  action  being  assimilated  to  chemical  pro- 
cesses. But  chemical  processes  can  be  accounted  for  only  on 
the  theory  of  teleological  factors.  Darwin  and  Weismann 
both  admit  that  natural  selection  without  teleological  factors 
is  not  adequate  to  account  for  biological  evolution ;  "  and  fur- 
ther," as  Professor  Ward  says,  "such  teleological  factors  im- 
ply not  a  nondescript  force  called  vital,  but  psychical:  some- 
thing endowed  with  feeling  and  will,  and  the  cosmos  therefore 
must  be  referred  in  its  orderliness  and  meaning  to  an  indwell- 
ing and  informing  Life  and  Mind." 
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Philosophy  has  never  been  able  to  bridge  the  chasm  from 
matter  to  mind,  and  mind  has  never  made  fast  to  matter.  But 
knowledge  as  a  complete  circle  must  include  both.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Kant  organized  and  unified  this  knowledge  be- 
yond others,  in  that  they  all  maintained  a  dualism  between 
realism  and  idealism  while  he  postulated  a  duality  in  unity  of 
both,  in  maintaining  the  reality  of  experience,  in  the  world  of 
sense  and  of  ideas. 

The  experience  of  matter  must  be  extended  into  thought, 
and  thought  is  as  much  an  experience  as  the  thing  from  which 
it  started.  It  is  a  duality  in  unity  of  subject  and  object.  This 
is  a  unity,  imposed  neither  from  without  nor  within,  but  an 
exp>erience  best  defined  by  the  analogy  of  life,  which  includes 
as  a  reality  both  subject  and  object,  for  the  living  individual. 
This  unity  is  necessary  to  philosophy,  which  organizes  knowl- 
edge; for  matter  or  mind  without  the  other  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction. 

This  contradiction, — dualism  of  physics  and  psychology, — 
Kant  calls  "a  scandal  of  philosophy  and  of  human  reason." 
The  only  way  to  remove  this  scandal  is  to  unite  both,  as  in- 
cluded in  an  actual  experience  of  life,  as  the  two  halves  of  a 
perfect  whole.  This  experience  is  not  simply  as  to  the  sub- 
ject and  object,  per  se,  that  is,  the  contents  of  either  perception 
or  objects  perceived,  but  both  in  relation  to  moral  ends,  which 
constitute  the  real  aim  of  life,  according  to  the  universal  con- 
sciousness of  mankind.  Just  here  seems  to  have  arisen  the  in- 
tellectual confusion  of  both  the  sensationalism  of  I.xx:ke  and 
the  idealism  of  Berkeley.  Both  veins  of  knowledge  have  been 
worked  wholly  on  intellectual  levels,  as  furnishing  answers  to 
man's  inquiries  simply  as  a  thinking  being.  But  man's  think- 
ing never  stops  with  himself.  His  whole  mental  impulsion 
leads  up  to  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  that  has  not  only  devised 
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a  physical,  but  also  moral,  universe,  to  which  every  mind  feels 
amenable.  But  experience  as  the  basis  of  knowledge  takes  into 
account  human  forces,  not  simply  as  forces,  but  their  activity 
and  aim,  or  real  business ;  hence  their  positive  or  negative 
worth,  their  goodness  or  badness,  as  ends  or  means  to  life. 

Naturalism  has  to  do,  on  the  other  hand,  with  an  indefinite 
multiplicity  of  inert,  unchangeable,  unmeaning,  mechanical 
laws :  and  of  course  can  have  no  connection  with  experience  of 
things  as  the  self-conservative  process,  which  the  cosmos  is  to 
every  man.  That  the  nature  of  things  can  be  treated  as  me- 
chanics on  the  one  hand,  or  speculation  on  the  other,  is  true. 
But  the  question  is  whether  we  should  have  a  perception  of 
either  one  or  the  other  if  we  had  no  practical  interest  in  them. 
Psychology  conditions  mental  activity  on  sufficient  motive. 
The  conceptions  of  abstract  and  unreal  elements  of  space  and 
time  in  themselves  have  no  motive.  But,  as  related  to  practi- 
cal mathematics,  or,  more  important  still,  to  the  solution  of 
the  cosmic  process,  the  motive  is  sufficient  for  their  pursuit. 
The  time  element,  in  like  manner,  urges  intellectual  activity, 
because  of  its  practical  and  moral  bearings  on  our  present  and 
future. 

This  fact  shows  that  experience  must  be  regarded  as  a  life, 
and  not  merely  as  a  theory.  This  is  demonstrated  in  the  niotif 
of  such  abstract  thinkers  as  Locke  and  Newton,  who  compared 
the  ubiquity  of  space  with  the  ubiquity  of  Deity.  Newton 
speaks  of  absolute  space  as  the  sensorium  of  God.  Whether 
the  mind  is  skeptical,  as  Locke's,  or  believing,  as  Newton's,  the 
terminus  ad  quern  of  human  thinking  is  always  Deity,  and  is 
therefore  practical  and  moral.  All  cosmic  conceptions  must 
begin  within  the  circle  of  experience,  as  philosophic  knowl- 
edge. Before  space  and  time  can  be  conceived  as  measure- 
ments of  geometry  or  chronology,  they  must  first  be  concrete 
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facts  of  experience,  as  known  to  children  and  savages.  As 
the  mind  matures,  and  becomes  capable  of  scientific  investi- 
gation, it  may  pass  beyond  formal  experience.  But  this  par- 
tial transcendence  of  personal  experience  must  not  be  taken 
as  entire.  It  is  still  the  space  and  time  of  mathematics,  and, 
more  important  still,  as  these  conceptions  rise  into  the  higher 
realms  of  mathematical  formulas,  they  approach  nearer  to  the 
conceptions  of  the  mathematical  mind  that  designed  the  uni- 
verse, and  thus  bring  thinking  man  within  the  circle  of  prac- 
tical and  moral  impulses  as  a  living  and  self-conservative  be- 
ing, in  relation  to  the  Creator  of  all  things. 

We  cannot  escape  from  a  teleological  world.  We  have  to  as- 
sume causality,  and  causality  presupposes  law  and  order,  before 
any  experience  can  be  explained,  and  before  "universal  ex- 
perience "  can  begin.  This  conception  of  law  and  order  is  not 
reached  by  an  accumulation  of  impressions,  but  by  applying 
conceptions  to  these  impressions,  and  by  inductive  processes 
working  out  a  scientific  order. 

Huxley  says,  "  Our  one  certainty  is  the  existence  of  the  men- 
tal world."  He  is  also  compelled  to  admit,  after  long  efforts 
to  show  the  contrary,  that  "the  conception  of  universal  and 
necessary  laws  is  ideal,  an  invention  of  the  mind's  own  devis- 
ing, not  a  physical  fact."  But  this  is  a  mental  paradox  to  those 
who  deny  that  "  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,"  as  an  active  unifying 
principle,  the  ground  of  self-consciousness  and  self-determina- 
tion. Naturalism,  however  successfuly  it  may  account  for 
what  is  known  as  material  permanence,  mechanical  necessity, 
and  natural  law,  reaches  the  line  of  intellectual  arrest,  when 
man  himself  is  ccmsidered.  The  known  world  will  not  account 
for  knoTving  man.  This  has  been  established  and  admitted  by 
every  form  pf  materialism.  The  question  is,  now,  whether  in 
man  can  be  fotmd  an  explanation  for  what  is  exterior  to  him. 
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If  so,  then  the  universe  is  teleological,  and  therefore  divine. 

Kant  put  this  conception  in  a  paradoxical  though  very  ex- 
pressive form,  when  he  said,  "the  intellect  makes  Nature, 
though  it  does  not  create  it."  That  is,  it  organizes,  but  it  does 
not  originate.  And  this  is  the  mental  limit.  When  the  mind 
has  determined  the  Unity  of  Nature,  by  following  out  and  or- 
ganizing its  system  of  laws,  it  can  go  no  further.  It  is  the  line 
of  intellectual  arrest.  But  this  Unity  of  Nature  proves  that 
nature  itself  is  teleological,  "(1)  in  being  conformable  to  hu- 
man intelligence,  and  (2)  in  being  subject  to  human  ends." 

Intellectual  arrest  is  determined  by  character,  as  well  as  men- 
tal capacity.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that,  the  reason  is  not 
a  special  organ  or  faculty,  as  one  sense  for  a  moment  contra- 
dicts another  sense,  or  as  our  senses  are  corrected  by  our  in- 
telligence ;  for  example,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  or  the 
unreality  of  the  apparent  color  of  objects.  Kidd's  **  Social 
Evolution  "  is  based  on  the  assumption,  that  the  intellectual 
acts  separately,  and  in  opposition  to  moral  and  spiritual  char- 
acter. But  the  best  definition  of  reason  is,  that  it  comprises 
all  the  human  antecedents  of  action.  It  is  man's  entire  self. 
It  includes  both  his  intuitions  and  logical  faculties.  To  be 
misled  by  it  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  act  consciously 
against  it.  Man  can  no  more  think  or  act  outside  of  his  rea- 
son, that  is,  the  entirety  of  his  impressions  and  inducements, 
than  he  can  jump  out  of  his  skin;  It  is  true,  as  Kidd  says,  that 
mankind  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  long  run,  prefers  social  to  in- 
dividual interests,  and  moral  to  material  objects.  This  is  not 
because  the  social  and  moral  nature  is  opposed  to,  and  over- 
comes, the  separate  faculty  of  reason,  but  because,  on  the 
whole,  the  social  and  moral  tide  of  man's  being  is  strong 
enough  to  overcome  his  selfishness,  which  controls  his  reason. 

The  proper  distinction,  therefore,  is  not  between  the  moral 
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and  rational,  but  between  the  natural  and  spiritual.  Kidd 
says,  **  that  the  industrial  classes  have  no  sanction  of  reason 
for  maintaining  the  existing  relations  of  society.  In  self-interest 
they  would  end  them."  And  so  they  would  if  they  had  the  pow- 
er. They  would  do  so,  however,  not  simply  on  rational  grounds, 
but  because  their  reason  expresses  their  anarchist  disposition, 
which  constitutes  the  whole  man.  They  are  restrained  by  the 
power  of  the  state  until  Christianity  comes  in  to  change  their 
characters.  When  that  change  is  effected,  their  reason  is 
even  more  emphatic  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
society  than  it  was  before  for  its  destruction.  The  progress 
of  social  evolution  has  therefore  been  the  expression  of  the 
advancement  of  Christianity. 

Intellectual  arrest  is  therefore  a  question  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion. The  Bible  is  thereby  confirmed  in  its  diagnosis  and 
remedy  of  human  ills.  Its  broad  and  deep  distinction  between 
the  natural  and  spiritual  man  is  the  only  explanation  and  phi- 
losophy of  history.  Cain  and  Abel  are  its  first  types,  and  the 
human  race  has  flowed  down  through  the  ages  in  these  two 
channels.  One  moves  by  reason,  the  other  by  faith,  and  the 
movement  is  in  opposite  directions,  and  results  in  strong  an- 
tagonisms. There  is  violence  on  the  one  hand,  and  suffering 
on  the  other.  The  unchristian  world  is  a  world  of  Cainites. 
Their  Abel  victims  have  left  a  path  of  blood,  back  to  the  pro- 
genitor, who  was  slain  for  his  faith  by  the  father  of  the  Cain- 
ite  world.  As  society  has  become  more  cultured,  the  natural 
man  has  assumed  rational  grounds,  as  against  the  alleged  un- 
certainty of  faith.  Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  value  of  the 
human  reason  in  determining  the  problems  of  life  and  destiny. 
But  if  it  be  true  that  the  reason  is  not  a  separate  faculty,  but 
comprises  the  whole  constitution  of  man,  then  rationalistic 
religion,  as  opposed  to  spiritual,  is  only  the  opposition  of  the 
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natural  man  to  the  man  of  faith,  and  was  forecast  at  the  be- 
ginning of  history  in  Cain  and  Abel.  This  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  fact,  that  the  same  grounds  of  naturalism  on 
which  an  unchristian  mind  rejects  Revelation  are  used,  when 
that  mind  has  become  Christian,  in  maintaining  the  doctrines 
of  theism. 

Professor  George  Romanes  is  a  striking  example  of  this. 
The  change  in  his  reason  was  simply  the  proof  of  the  change 
in  his  character,  as  expressed  by  his  reason. 

Is  not  this  the  explanation  of  the  long  controversy  between 
reason  and  faith?  The  difficulty  is  not  that  faith  is  non-ra- 
tional, but  that  reason  is  the  expression  of  the  instinctive  and 
irrepressible  repulsion  of  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  man.  Rea- 
son does  not  abdicate  when  man  matriculates  in  the  school  of 
Faith.  On  the  contrary,  the  rational  faculties  are  intensely 
quickened.  Christianity  is  the  harbinger  of  intelligence.  It  is 
only  when  we  assume  the  truth  of  Revelation  that  we  obtain 
a  key  to  the  nature  of  things.  Both  science  and  philosophy 
become  self-consistent  only  when  a  Divine  Creator  is  postu- 
lated. Reason  when  the  character  is  Christian  is  as  intensely 
occupied  with  science  and  philosophy  as  when  the  character 
was  unchristian.  This  shows  that  the  heart  rather  than  the 
mind  is  at  fault.  The  heart  is  only  another  name  for  the  Will, 
and  the  will  is  the  whole  personality,  recording  its  motives 
and  decisions  in  rational  terms.  Every  man  feels  the  necessity 
of  giving  a  reason  for  the  hope  within  him.  If  the  hope  is 
non-Christian,  its  reasons  will  be  like  itself.  The  stream  must 
be  as  the  fountain.  Since  man  must  defend  his  naturalism, 
his  whole  nature  through  his  reason  will  summon  all  its  ener- 
gies for  his  justification.  He  bases  his  defense  on  the  abstract 
"  principle  of  unity  "  in  nature.  This  is  idealism.  But  such  a 
principle  is  destitute  of  all  moral  qualities.    Loving-kindness 
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and  equity  are  not  the  offspring  of  an  abstract  principle.  If 
we  find  these  qualities  in  creation,  they  must  have  come  from 
a  Creator  who  possessed  them.  If  idealism,  on  which  rational- 
ism rests,  be  true,  then  the  relations  by  which  the  universe 
consists,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  experience  at  all.  But  to 
dispense  with  all  sense-perception  is  a  stultification  of  reason 
itself. 

We  do  not  say  that  all  metaphysical  systems  are  valueless. 
The  best  we  can  say  of  them,  however,  is,  that  they  are  frag- 
mentary. They  were  the  best  embodiment  of  the  spirit  and 
power  of  their  time.  When  Revelation  is  accepted,  it  will  be 
an  organizing  principle,  eliminating  and  recasting  these  frag- 
ments, and  forming  them  into  an  orderly  whole.  Custom,  not 
reason,  is  the  determining  force  and  ground  of  assurance. 
Custom  is  the  expression  of  personality,  and  personality  there- 
fore must  rest  on  a  divine  basis  to  bring  certainty. 

Revelation  gives  mental  balance  and  rest.  By  marking  off 
the  limits  of  mind,  the  authority  of  belief  comes  in  as  a  neces- 
sary sequence.  If  rationalism  were,  as  it  claims,  an  unpreju- 
diced examination  of  every  question,  it  would  be  a  great  bless- 
ing. But  this  cannot  be.  This  may  be  its  ideal,  but  in  reality 
it  is  only  the  protest  of  the  natural  man  against  biblical  belief. 

As  long  as  the  faith  of  Christianity  centered  on  popes  and 
virgins  and  relics,  the  reason  or  natural  man  remained  indiflFer- 
ent.  But  when  Luther  startled  the  world  with  the  cry  of 
**  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,"  rationalism  protested,  feebly 
at  first,  but  gradually  increasing  through  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  culminating  in  the  naturalism  of  to- 
day. Christianity  is  herself  to  blame  for  much  of  this.  Had 
she  maintained  her  primitive  character,  she  would  have  fore- 
stalled the  present  rationalism  and  materialism.  By  relapsing 
into  asceticism,  for  centuries,  she  abused  both  body  and  mind. 
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We  now  have  the  reaction,  in  the  "physical  indulgence  of  ma- 
terialism, and  the  excessive  rebound  of  the  mind  so  long  re- 
pressed by  superstitious  beliefs,  which  excluded  all  recogni- 
tion of  the  facts  of  nature. 

The  rationalism  that  simply  protests  against  the  abuses  of 
belief  is  one  thing,  and  a  very  good  thing:  but  a  rationalism 
which  seeks  the  destruction  or  the  recasting  of  all  beliefs  to 
conform  to  its  own  formulas,  is  quite  another,  and  very  bad 
thing.  Destruction  is  often  very  necessary,  when  something 
better  is  to  follow.  Unfortunately  rationalism  ruthlessly  de- 
stroys, when  she  has  nothing  to  substitute.  By  excluding  the 
super-sensible,  the  circle  of  knowledge  is  broken,  and  a  system 
is  produced  inconsistent  with  itself  and  with  nature. 

But  theism  must  not  make  too  much  of  nature.  It  is  only 
as  nature  is  supplemented  by  Revelation,  that  it  confirms  the- 
ism. Natural  theology  alone  is  not  a  satisfactory  basis  fc«" 
religion.  Naturalism  may  take  the  same  premises,  and  with 
a  warped  logic  deduce  opposite  conclusions.  It  is  at  best  but 
a  balancing  of  probabilities. 

Professor  Ehummond  has  put  the  facts  of  nature  as  strong- 
ly as  possible  in  relation  to  works  of  design  and  benevolence. 
He  offsets  the  Struggle  for  Life,  with  the  Struggle  for  the 
Life  of  Others.  In  nature  the  latter  is  indeed  faint,  but  a  pro- 
phecy and  promise  of  its  fulfillment  in  Christianity.  But  the 
materialistic  philosopher,  applying  his  own  logic  to  the  same 
facts,  reaches  an  opposite  conclusion,  and  apparently  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  His  conclusions  deny  the  proof  of  a  First  and 
Personal  Cause,  reasoning  from  general  laws  of  causation  as 
seen  in  nature.  Benevolence  in  creation  is  not  proof  of  be- 
nevolence in  the  Creator.  The  most  he  will  admit  is  the  ma- 
chinist conception  of  the  Author  of  nature.  The  machine  looks 
after  itself,  after  having  once  been  started. 
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In  like  manner  the  natural  man  reasons  in  relation  to  the 
progress  of  society.  The  facts  oh  the  side  of  theism  seem  ir- 
resistible, as  compared  with  evidences  of  the  Divine  in  nature. 
The  sheerest  globe-trotter,  and  blindfold  at  that,  cannot  resist 
the  conclusions  that  Christianity  is  the  one  explanation  of  the 
difference  in  nations:  that  all  progress  has  followed,  apd  re- 
sulted from,  the  advancement  of  the  Cross  in  the  world.  And 
yet  a  Buckle  or  Lecky,  representing  the  cultured  deism  of  jthe 
nineteenth  century,  will  explain  all  these  facts  on  the  general 
course  of  secular  human  history.  The  phenomena  of  history 
are  to  them  but  the  laws  of  nature  applied  to  man.  They  are 
the  laws  of  life  and  death,  growth  and  decay.  All  nationali- 
ties and  religions  simply  follow  this  law.  This  law,  plus  the 
principle  of  evolution,  which  gives  an  upward  trend  to  all  de- 
velopment, accounts  for  the  stream  of  anthropology  and  sociol- 
ogy, from  an  unknown  past  to  an  unknowable  future.  It  is 
simply  the  unfolding  of  the  intellectualism  of  humanity.  But 
if  it  is  true,  that  rationalism  is  only  the  sum  total  of  person- 
ality, then  human  progress  is  simply  the  effort  of  mankind  to 
lift  itself  to  higher  levels  without  Divine  aid.  But  the  facts 
of  anthropology,  past  and  present,  are  squarely  against  this. 

Revelation  photographs  the  natural  man  as  so  spiritually 
blind  and  deaf  and  paralytic  as  to  be  unconscious  of  his  condi- 
tion. This  is  strongly  true  of  unchristian  people  of  highly 
specialized  intelligence.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  are 
specially  obnoxious  to  this  class. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  apparent  improbabilities  in 
the  way  of  these  evidences.  Many  effects  seem  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  causes.  That  such  a  system  of  world-wide  relig- 
ion as  Christianity  should  spring  from  such  an  insignificant 
people  and  country  as  the  Jews,  seems  incredible.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  theist,  this  seems  in  entire  keeping  with  the 
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tone  of  supernaturalism  running  all  through  the  Bible,  which 
minimizes  causes,  in  order  to  magnify  their  divine  results. 

The  analogy  of  nature  is  on  the  side  of  Revelation,  since 
the  physical  and  animal  world  amply  illustrates  the  principle  of 
progressive  creation,  from)  the  less  to  the  greater,  and  social 
science  is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  progressive  development. 
Such  is  the  prejudice  of  those  who  advocate  naturalism  as  the 
best  explanation  of  causation,  that  they  seem  unable  to  recog- 
nize this  fact  when  applied  to  theism,  though  it  is  altruism  in 
science. 

This  emphasizes  intellectual  arrest.  Human  philosophy  of 
development  furnishes  no  basis  of  consistent  thinking  or  moral 
rectitude,  because  its  advocates  are  unable,  through  moral  stig- 
matism,  to  see  spiritual  truths.  They  have  no  proper  perspec- 
tive of  truth  as  related  to  the  cosmos.  Naturalism  is  the 
exposition  of  nature.  But  we  must  remember  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  nature  and  the  universe.  It  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  part  and  the  whole.  Nature  is  from  naius, 
born  or  created.  But  universe  is  a  much  larger  word,  including 
nature.  What  therefore  is  supernatural  in  nature  may  be 
natural  in  the  universe.  In  attempting  to  traverse  this  wider 
circle,  we  meet  with  phenomena  beyond  all  explanation  of  ra- 
tionalism. 

A  rationalism  must  be  found,  large  enough  to  cover  the  cos- 
mos. If  the  universe  is  a  consistent  whole,  the  intellectual 
system  that  underlies  and  explains  it  must  also  be  consistent 
with  itself.  But  human  philosophies  are  nothing  if  not  frag- 
mentary and  self-destructive.  Idealism  is  succeeded  by  real- 
ism, and  then  the  pendulum  swings  back  again.  Each  new 
philosophy  is  followed  in  the  next  decade  with  a  newer  one. 
The  newness,  however,  is  usually  nothing  but  a  new  dress  for 
an  old  thought.    There  is  no  real  progress.    The  limits  of  the- 
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istic  thought  were  long  ago  reached  by  the  human  mind.  Re- 
cent theories  are  but  an  approach  to  the  impossible  barriers 
under  a  new  guise. 

The  genealogy  of  naturalism  is  as  manifest  as  that  of  faith. 
The  materialistic  philosophy  of  Comte,  Bain,  Feuerbach,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  of  to-day  can  be  traced  unbrokenly  back, 
through  the  Epicureanism  of  Rome  and  Sadduceeism  of  Pales- 
tine, to  the  teaching  of  Democritus,  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  Idealism  by  an  equally  unbroken  chain  goes  back  to 
Locke,  who  propounded  the  theory-  of  knowledge  of  sensation- 
alism. Realism  and  idealism  both  contain  fundamental  truths. 
But  each  by  itself  is  a  half  truth.  Pursued  by  thinkers,  as  half 
truths,  the  result  has  been  vast  systems  of  error.  Why  the 
human  mind  has  never  been  able  to  combine  the  two  into  a 
perfect  whole,  is  the  greatest  possible  proof  of  a  mental  per- 
versity, which  ntan  is  unable  to  overcome.  This  shows  the 
fact  of  intellectual  arrest.  The  mind  is  able  to  see  but  a  half 
truth,  and  a  half  truth  is  a  falsehood. 

What  then  is  the  true  philosophy?  The  true  philosophy 
combines  idealism  and  realism.  The  Bible  therefore  is  the 
only  true  philosophy.  It  recognizes  the  external  world  as  real. 
It  has  a  bona  fide  existence  independent  of  mental  concepts. 

In  like  manner  the  mind  has  a  real  existence  aside  from  the 
external  world.  Its  intuitions  and  consciousness  of  itself  are 
just  as  solid  facts  as  anything  in  nature.  Its  apprehensions 
of  God,  matter,  space,  and  time  are  reliable  data  for  final  con- 
clusions. These  concepts  relate  to  material  and  spiritual  reali- 
ties. Spiritual  truths  are  only  in  part  apprehended  by  the 
mind.  But  the  mind,  recognizing  spiritual  intuitions  as  first 
truths,  confidently  trusts  their  sequel  when  it  cannot  follow 
them  by  ratiocination.  Faith,  therefore,  is  only  a  higher  kind 
of  knowledge,  giving  certitude  where  the  mind  cannot  reach, 
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— a  certitude,  in  regard  to  spiritual  realities,  resting  upon  the 
testimony  of  our  rational  natures,  and  also  on  the  confirming 
voice  of  God.  Uniformity  of  nature  is  not  more  necessary  to 
physical  science,  since  it  also  rests  on  human  testimony  and 
our  primitive  cognitions,  than  Faith  is  to  spiritual  truth. 

The  Bible  assumes  three  realities  in  relation  to  man, — the 
external  world,  the  internal  or  world  of  ideas,  and  the  unseen 
world,  apprehended  by  faith.  This  makes  man  a  threefold  be- 
ing,— body,  soul,  and  spirit, — and  corresponds  to  the  plan  of 
the  ancient  temple,  of  outer  court,  middle  court,  and  holy  of 
holies.  These  are  interrelated  and  self-confirming,  each  withr 
out  the  other  being  unmeaning,  and  worse  than  useless. 

But  the  key  to  the  door  of  faith,  which  opens  into  the  holy 
of  holies,  is  Love.  It  is  only  the  laving  mind  that  can  com- 
prehend spiritual  truth.  Love  marks  the  lines  of  limitation  of 
religious  thinking.  God  is  seen  only  by  the  pure  in  heart,  and 
purity  is  divine  love.  The  same  is  true  in  the  material  world. 
The  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  is  conditioned  on  love  of  the 
beautiful.  A  blind  man  cannot  appreciate  the  beautiful :  he 
even  has  good  ground  for  denying  its  existence.  But  his  de- 
nying the  external  world  because  he  cannot  see  it,  or  love 
it,  does  not  make  that  world  any  less  real  to  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see  and  love  it.  Darwin  was  so  long  and  so  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  nature  as  to  lose  all  love,  and  therefore  appreciation, 
of  poetry  and  music.  How  true  this  is  of  spiritual  truths !  The 
mind  that  is  conscious  of  having  no  love  for  God,  but  is  con- 
scious of  positive  dislike  for  him,  is  eflFectually  debarred  from 
any  true  knowledge  of  him.  Early  susceptibility  of  conscience 
may  prevent  the  darkness  being  total,  at  first,  but  it  grows  by 
neglect,  like  an  increasing  cataract,  until  all  vision  is  gone. 
Reason  cannot  know  God.  Faith  only  can  apprehend  him, 
and  faith  is  conditioned  on  love.    We  will  do  what  we  love  to 
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do.  Will  is  the  efficient  cause,  but  a  wish,  preference,  or  af- 
fection determines  the  specific  character  of  the  action.  Every 
volition  has  its  motive.  We  do  what  we  want  or  love  to  do, 
and  this  makes  necessity  of  freedom.  Love  to  God  necessi- 
tates our  knowledge  of  him,  both  in  kind  and  degree.  We 
may  say,  that  we  are  fated  to  believe  in  his  Revelation,  by  our 
love.  But  while  irresistibly  impelled  by  that  love,  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  most  perfect  freedom.  The  absence  of  that  love 
makes  a  necessity  to  disbelieve  the  Bible  as  love  causes  tis  to 
believe  in  it.  The  same  person  without  love,  and  disbelieving, 
may  come  into  the  possession  of  love  that  will  make  him  as 
thoroughly  believe  spiritual  truths,  as  before  he  disbelieved 
them. 

This  is  the  attitude  of  the  human  mind  before  and  after 
what  Christ  calls  the  "  new  birth.''  There  is  an  entire  change, 
from  blindness  to  sight.  It  is  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  a  man 
born  blind  upon  the  beautiful  world,  whose  existence  he  had 
long  denied,  because  he  could  not  see  it. 

Have  we  not  found  in  this  fact  the  line  of  intellectual  arrest  ? 
There  are  other  lines  of  course.  The  impossibility  of  the  finite 
mind  comprehending  the  Infinite  has  been  the  strong  line 
of  defense  of  Christian  apologists  for  centuries.  It  has  been  a 
long  history  of  metaphysical  fencing.  But,  as  strong  as  this 
defense  has  been,  it  has  not  been  impregnable.  There  have 
been  points  of  weakness,  which  the  enemy  has  not  failed  to 
discover.  The  argument  has  sometimes  proved  too  little,  and 
sometimes  too  much.  Mansel  carried  it  so  far  as  seriously  to 
discount  all  spiritual  knowledge,  and  open  the  way  to  agnosti- 
cism, which  is  the  ground  now  generally  held  by  disbelievers 
in  revelation.  It  is  a  great  gain  to  find  out  that  philosophy 
eannot  explain  the  universe.  The  philosophic  world  is  still 
divided  into  realist  and  idealist.  The  existence  of  matter,  in- 
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dependent  of  our  senses,  is  yet  a  metaphysical  discussion.  The 
reality  of  the  material  world  would  seem  much  easier  to  demon- 
strate than  the  existence  of  God,  but  in  fact,  it  is  less  so,  for  man 
is  bom  with  an  intuition  of  God  more  real  than  the  world  of 
sense.  Idealism  is  rationalism.  Experience  as  a  source  of 
knowledge  is  excluded  as  to  the  nature  of  the  universe.  But  the 
knowledge  of  idealism  will  not  explain  the  facts  of  existence. 
It  is  a  warfare  of  attack  and  defense.  Every  new  defense  has 
been  matched  by  a  greater  projectile  force,  and  this  in  turn  has 
been  met  by  greater  thickness  of  armor.  As  the  Czar  said  in 
his  Ukase  of  Peace,  "  hundreds  of  millions  are  devoted  to  ac- 
quiring terrible  engines  of  destruction  which,  though  to-day 
regarded  as  the  last  word  of  science,  are  destined  to-morrow 
to  lose  all  their  value  in  consequence  of  some  fresh  discovery 
in  the  same  field."  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  all  attack  is 
cut  off  by  the  defenses  occupying  ground  that  is  entirely  unas- 
sailable by  the  opposition,  a  great  step  will  have  been  gained. 
According  to  the  old  methods,  the  same  ground  is  gone  over 
again  by  each  new  generation.  Old  straw  is  beaten  afresh, 
with  no  winnowing  of  new  grain.  But  if  the  knowledge  of 
God  be  conditioned  on  the  love  of  God,  all  controversy  is  ended. 
There  is  no  common  ground  on  which  to  begin  an  argument. 
This  indisi>ensable  condition  is  not  arbitrary  and  unreason- 
able. It  is  based  on  the  most  fundamental  principles.  Rev- 
elation, which  is  the  point  in  dispute,  rests  on  the  only  ground 
of  philosophy  that  is  ^^//-consistent  with  the  deepest  facts 
of  nature,  and  satisfying  to  the  human  mind.  It  main- 
tains the  truth  of  idealism,  realism,  and  spirituality.  It  re- 
gards the  knowledge  of  matter,  mind,  and  faith,  as  equally 
varied  and  trustworthy.  It  is  the  only  philosophy  which  com- 
bines them  all,  and  thereby  points  to  an  Author  whose  mind 
includes  all  sides  of  truth  which  are  necessary  to  a  completed 
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circle.  In  order  for  man  to  obtain  the  same  point  of  view,  he 
must  put  himself  in  accord  with  this  pivine  Being.  The  first 
thing,  therefore,  to  be  insisted  on  with  one  who  objects  to 
Revelation  is,  that  he  put  himself  en  rapport  with  the  Author 
of  all  things.  Until  then  there  is  no  debate.  Jesus  is  con- 
ceded by  all  minds  as  the  Prince  of  teachers.  He  touched  the 
springs  of  primal  knowledge.  His  horizon  swept  both  the 
seen  and  unseen  worlds.  And  this  was  because  he  was  one 
with  the  Father.  The  same  must  be  true  of  all  minds.  The 
first  step  is  therefore  not  debate,  but  submission.  The  will  is 
the  objective  point.  As  Jesus  said,  "  If  any  man  is  Zinlling  to 
do  his  will,  he  shall  know  the  doctrine." 

Submission  is  the  one  g^eat  word  in  the  universe.  Law  is 
interwoven  into  the  nature  of  things,  from  insect  to  sera- 
phim. Submission  therefore  is  the  one  condition  of  peace  and 
order.  Thy  will  be  done,  is  the  anthem  of  the  spheres.  Sub- 
mission is  followed  by  love,  and  love  is  the  avenue  to  all  knowl- 
edge. Following  in  this  King's  highway,  the  mind  is  brought 
into  a  growing  apprehension  and  comprehension  not  only  of 
nature,  but  the  cosmos,  of  which  nature  is  a  part.  Revelation, 
it  is  true,  does  not  offer  an  explanation  for  all  the  difiiculties 
of  the  physical  order.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  naturalism  is 
equally  incapable  of  harmonizing  the  physical  realm,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  entirely  unable  to  explain  the  facts  of  the  men- 
tal and  spiritual  life.  "  In  fact,  the  beliefs  of  religion,"  as 
Mr.  Balfour  has  said,  "  are  too  sacred  to  be  sacrificed  even  to 
intellectual  consistency,  if  that  could  be  established."  Says 
Joseph  Cook,  "  Man  will  discover  stars,  only  when  their  im- 
ages are  thrown  on  the  brain  by  the  lenses  of  the  telescope 
being  perfectly  adjusted  to  the  eye.  In  like  manner  spiritual 
worlds  are  revealed  to  the  mind  when  all  the  faculties  of  man's 
being  are  adjusted  to  divine  obedience."    Even  rationalism  is 
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compelled  to  recognize  a  supersensible  realm  of  which  it  knows 
nothing.  For  example,  take  spiritualism,  for  the  most  part  a 
fraud,  and  yet  tested  and  accredited  by  some  of  the  ablest 
minds.  The  Society  of  Psychic  Research,  London,  is  hospita- 
ble to  it.  The  eminent  sdeiltist  Wallace  has  now  admitted  that 
ghosts  have  been  photographed.  The  most  we  can  say  is  that 
we  touch  on  an  unseen  and  unknown  universe  of  both  good 
and  evil  spirits  of  which  the  intellect  can  give  no  account. 

The  same  is  also  true  of  certain  phases  of  Christian  science, 
so  called,  and  other  mysterious  facts.  It  is  plain  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  realm  of  occult  forces,  where  the  power  of  the 
mind  over  matter  is  vastly  increased,  and  the  limitations  of 
which  human  intelligence  is  unable  to  forecast  But  this  we 
know,  that  revelation  offers  us  a  sure  explanation  and  g^ide, 
when  the  mind  can  no  farther  advance.  The  Bible  puts  before 
us,  as  we  reach  this  unseen  and  unknown  spiritual  realm,  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  dominant  in  the  spiritual  world. 
Human  experience,  individual  and  national,  amply  verifies  the 
statement,  that  those  who  follow  his  teaching  prove  its  satis- 
factory solution  of  life  and  destiny.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  follow  other  spirits  than  the  Paraclete  of  Revelation  give 
evidence  of  the  contrary  character  and  consolations  present 
and  prospective.  This  is  experience,  not  speculation,  and  as 
susceptible  of  verification  ^  any  facts  of  natiiralisnl 

Unity  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  bond  of  peace,  has  only 
one  known  source  of  causation.  It  follows  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  of  like  begetting  like :  every  seed  reproducing  its  own 
kind.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  man  at  the  Pentecost,  and  in  every 
recreated  soul  since,  is  the  same  in  kind  that  descended  on 
the  Christ  at  baptism. 

We  should  discriminate  between  the  different  relations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.    He  has  relations  like  Christ,  whom  he  rep- 
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resents,  both  to  time  and  eternity.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  he 
takes  the  things  of  Christ,  and  shows  them  unto  us.  He  also 
is  related  to  God  as  the  Eternal  Being,  and  reveals  that  Being 
in  relation  to  the  universe. 

If  the  advocate  of  spiritual  agencies  claim  the  right  to  go 
beyond  the  seen  world,  and  invoke  spirits  from  the  unseen 
world,  good,  bad,  and  indiflFerent,  then  surely  believers  in  the 
Bible  may  appeal  to  the  unseen  world  as  the  sphere  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  If  the  sequel  of  evil  earthly  life  is  the  existence 
of  evil  spirits  in  the  unseen  world,  then  it  must  be  still  more 
true,  that  the  sequel  of  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  life  here, 
must  be  a  larger  control  of  such  life  in  the  purely  spiritual 
world. 

The  supernatural  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  both  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  regeneration  of  individuals  and  nations, 
gives  assured  ground  for  its  identification  with  the  Author  and 
Upholder  of  all  things.  We  may  say  that  wherever  the  Holy 
Spirit  acts,  God  acts.  Science  is  obliged  to  recognize  him  in 
history :  the  changes  wrought  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other 
way.  The  historical  eflfects  of  Christianity  and  the  realities  of 
Christian  experience  are  entirely  susceptible  of  verification. 
Christ's  spirit  and  life  in  man  are  self-evident  truths,  which 
are  attested  not  only  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced great  inward  illumination^  like  the  Friends,  but  also 
by  such  a  distinguished  philosopher  as  Lotze. 

Behind  natural  law  is  spiritual  law,  as  the  primal  source  of 
causation;  and,  if  there  is  a  law,  there  must  be  a  lawgiver. 
To  say,  that  we  live  in  the  environment  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
to  say  that  we  arc  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  God  him- 
self. 

Why,  then,  should  we  not  expect  the  mind  to  receive  divine 
communications?    Such  must  have  been  true  of  the  apostles. 
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and  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  else  how  could  they  have 
produced  writing  so  entirely  beyond  their  own  conceptions? 
When  we  think  of  their  Jewish  prejudices,  it  is  incredible,  on 
any  rationalistic  basis,  that  they  could  have  written  such  a 
cosmopolitan  biography  of  the  Christ.  If  the  apostles  felt  such 
an  impact  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  also  true  that 
he  has  presided  over  and  directed  his  church  ever  since :  church 
history  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for.  This  relation  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  sought  by  all  who  are  in  obedient  fel- 
lowship with  him.  We  mxist  not  press  too  far,  however,  the 
direct  messages  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  mind  to  the  exclusion 
of  authorized  revelation  of  the  written  Word.  In  doing  this, 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  led  into  fatal  error.  She  contends 
that,  as  the  written  Word  was  not  in  existence  for  a  long  time 
after  the  founding  of  the  church,  and  that  the  church  received 
Christ's  ccmim«nications  from  inspired  minds;  so,  after  the 
Word  was  written,  the  Spirit  gave  special  miessages  to  priests, 
bishops,  and  supremely  to  the  pope.  But  we  must  insist  not 
only  on  the  voice  of  the  whole  church,  but  also  on  the  written 
Word  as  the  authority  for  individual  and  church  life. 

The  Holy  Spirit  therefore  marks  the  line  of  intellectual  ar- 
rest. When  the  mind  reaches  the  limits  of  power  to  know,  the 
Holy  Spirit  becomes  the  Guide  into  all  truth.  But  he  is  guide 
only  to  those  who  love  and  keep  his  commandments,  and  that 
is  Revelation  and  Christianity. 

The  mind  of  man  is  arrested  by  his  spiritual  nature.  It  is 
not  arrested  by  the  contradiction  of  his  spiritual  nature,  but 
by  being  superseded :  just  as  a  colonel  is  outranked  and  super- 
seded in  war  by  the  arrival  on  the  field  of  his  commanding 
general.  When  the  intellectual  is  superseded  by  the  spiritual 
nature,  it  makes  a  great  change  in  both  nature  and  human  na- 
ture.    The  fundamental  conception  of  the  universe,  accord- 
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ing  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  has  only  one  rational  basis:  it  is 
that  of  "God  who  is  supreme,  infinite,  omnipotent,  omniscient, 
absolutely  perfect,  and  whose  ideas  and  will  have  given  rise 
to  the  whole  diversity  of  natural  things."  But  a  mind  not 
possessing  the  reverence  and  religious  point  of  view  of  New- 
ton, though  starting  with  the  same  premises,  reaches  opposite 
conclusions.  A  hundred  years  after  Newton's  "  Principia  *' 
appeared  the  "  Mecanique  Celeste  "  of  M.  Laplace,  which  was 
based  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Newton,  but  which  marked 
out  a  system  of  the  universe  which  did  not  even  mention  a 
Creator,  and  which,  Laplace  said  to  Napoleon,  "  had  no  need 
of  any  such  hypothesis.".  The  same  cleavage  exists  now,  as 
then,  between  Christians  and  agnostic  naturalists  and  philoso- 
phers. The  supernatural  is  not  boldly  denied  in  natural  sci- 
ence, but  simply  omitted :  there  is  no  need  of  it.  To  Newton 
or  Cuvier  or  Faraday,  a  Divine  Being  was  necessary  to  any 
explanation  of  the  cosmic  order,  though  Laplace  or  Holbach 
and  their  successors  wholly  omitted  any  reference  to  him. 
Newton  sees  in  the  motion  of  the  planets  the  necessary  action 
of  an  intelligent  Agent.  But  Laplace  substitutes  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  which  has  no  need  of  supernatural  agency.  Paley 
held  that  the  examination  of  the  eye  was  a  cure  for  atheism, 
while  atheism  describes  it  as  an  instrument  that  a  scientific 
optician  would  be  ashamed  to  make. 

The  difficulty  of  dispensing  with  a  theistic  hypothesis  on  the 
part  of  agnostics,  is  shown  in  the  tortuous  intellectualism  of 
Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  famous  Belfast  address  to  the  Brit- 
ish Association.  "  You  who  have  escaped,"  he  says,  "  from 
these  religions  into  the  high  and  dry  light  of  the  intellect,  may 
deride  them:  but  in  so  doing  you  deride  accidents  of  form 
merely,  and  fail  to  touch  the  immovable  basis  of  the  religious 
sentiment  in  the  nature  of  man.    To  yield  this  sentiment  rea- 
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sonable  satisfaction  is  the  problem  of  the  present  hour."  And 
how  does  he  satisfy  it?  He  satisfies  the  religious  hunger  by 
defining  it  as  something  which  has  emerged  from  the  region 
of  mystery;  and  is  "  capable  of  being  guided  to  noble  issues 
in  the  region  of  emotion,  which  is  its  proper  and  elevated 
sphere,  but  should  never  be  permitted  to  intrude  on  the  region 
of  kfwwledge,  over  which  it  holds  no  command,  and,  that  each 
succeeding  age  must  be  held  free  to  fashion  the  Mystery  in 
accordance  with  its  own  needs." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  still  to  be  noticed,  that  a  long  list  of 
the  most  eminent  scientists  have  asserted  their  strong  belief 
in  the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity.  The  writer  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  the  late  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  when  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston»,  that  there 
might  be  more  men  of  science  in  sympathy  with  his  very  posi- 
tive belief  in  the  Bible,  and  received  the  reply,  that  there  were 
very  many  known  to  him,  and  the  number  was  increasing. 

It  was  this  fact  that  impressed  Professor  Romanes  during 
the  years  of  his  unbelief.  He  remarks :  "  If  we  look  to  the 
greatest  mathematicians  in  the  world's  history,  we  find  Kepler 
and  Newton  as  Christians.  .  .  .  Or,  coming  to  our  own  times, 
and  confining  our  attention  to  the  principal  seat  of  mathemat- 
ical study,  when  I  was  at  Cambridge  there  was  such  a  galaxy 
of  genius  in  that  department  emanating  from  that  place  as  had 
never  before  been  equaled.  And  the  curious  thing  in  our  pres- 
ent connection  is,  that  all  the  most  illustrious  names  of  ortho- 
doxy. Sir  W.  Thomson,  Sir  George  Stokes,  Professors  Tait, 
Adams,  Qerk  Maxwell  and  Cayley,  not  to  mention  a  number 
^f  lesser  lights,  were  all  avowed  Christians.  Now  it  would  be 
easy,  no  doubt,  to  find  elsewhere  than  in  Cambridge,  mathema- 
ticians of  the  first  order  who  in  our  own  generation  are  or 
have  been  anti-Qiristian  in  their  beliefs,  although  certainly 
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not  so  great  an  array  of  such  extraordinary  powers.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  case  of  Cambridge  in  my  own  tin^  seems 
to  me  of  itself  enough  to  prove  that  Christian  belief  is  neither 
made  nor  marred  by  the  highest  powers  of  reasoning  apart 
from  other  and  still  more  potent  factors."  ^ 

Sir  William  Hamilton  has  left  on  record  these  remarkable 
words:  "The  highest  reach  of  human  knowledge  is  the  sci- 
entific recognition  of  human  ignorance;  Qui  nescit  igtwrare, 
ignorat  scire.  This  *  learned  ignorance  '  is  the  rational  convic- 
tion of  the  human  mind  of  its  inability  to  transcend  certain 
limits :  it  is  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, — the  science  of  man. 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  demonstration  of  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  Infinite  and  the  finite.  In  fact,  the  recogni- 
tion of  human  ignorance  is  not  only  our  highest,  but  the  one 
true  knowledge,  and  its  first  fruit,  as  has  been  said,  is  humility. 
Simple  nescience  is  not  proud:  consummated  science  is  posi- 
tively humble.  The  grand  result  of  human  wisdom  is  this, 
only  a  consciousness  that  what  we  know  is  as  nothing  to  what 
we  know  not, — ^an  articulate  confession,  in  fact,  by  our  natural 
reason  of  the  truth  declared  in  Revelation,  that  *  n<nv  we  see 
through  a  glass,  darkly.'  "  ^ 

^Thoughts  on  Religion,  pp.  137-138. 
•Philosophy,  pp.  517-518. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  CONVENTIONAL  IN  MORALS. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  HENRY  A.   STIMSON,  D.D. 

Among  the  various  baccalaureate  and  commencement  ad* 
dresses,  which  this  year  have  dealt  to  a  rather  unusual  extent 
with  public  morals,  that  of  President  Hadley  has  attracted 
marked  attention.  The  newspapers  have  praised  it  as  the  de- 
liverance of  a  "  layman,"  unmindful  that  that  is  a  term  used 
often  to  indicate  that  a  man  is  dealing  with  matters  in  which 
he  is  without  technical  training. 

His  subject  was  the  importance  of  a  morality  that  lies  out- 
side of,  and  goes  beyond,  the  conventional.  Young  men  in 
college,  as  in  life,  constantly  are  called  to  face  new  forms  of 
temptation  which  are  not  specifically  covered  by  the  thou-shalt- 
nots  of  their  home  training.  As  a  consequence,  they  are  fre- 
quently maintaining  what  may  be  called  their  conventional 
good  habits  and  virtues,  while  at  the  same  time  doing  things 
that  are  wrong,  and  that  with  consciences  little  disturbed.  They 
have  good  habits  and  bad  morals ;  they  belong  to  the  race  of  re- 
ligious hypocrites,  with  which  just  now  the  world  is  peculiarly 
cursed. 

So  far  the  word  is  well  spoken.  The  question  arises  when 
one  comes  to  the  line  of  positive  teaching.  Whether  it  is  in- 
tended or  not,  the  address  disparages  conventional  training. 
The  emphasis  is  upon  what  may  be  called  an  original,  or  spon- 
taneous, virtue,  which  is  set  over  against  and  exalted  above  the 
other.    This  contrast  surely  is  unnecessary  and  misleading. 
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The  moral  training  of  our  childhood  and  the  religious  hab- 
its of  the  early  home  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  the  yoke  under 
which  any  man  is  groaning  to-day.  On  the  contrary,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  so  completely  shifted,  that  a  man  who  re- 
tains his  early  habits  has  continually  to  justify  himself.  One 
can  hardly  take  a  step  from  the  home  door  without  discover- 
ing that  the  world  has  departed  far  from  them.  A  careful 
search  would  be  needed  to  find  a  public  man  of  whom  it  could 
be  said,  as  was  said  in  high  praise  of  President  Garfield,  that 
with  all  his  greatness  he  had  never  separated  himself  from 
the  obscure  religious  denomination  to  which  his  parents  be- 
longed, nor  abandoned  their  simple  ways.  The  other  day  Sid- 
ney Low  applied  to  the  late  W.  E.  Henley  in  loving  praise 
the  words  of  Sainte  Beuve,  which  Henley  had  previously  ap- 
plied to  Matthew  Arnold,  se  vanter  d'etre  resti  fiddle  a  soi 
meme,  d  son  premier  et  d  son  plus  beau  passi.  These  students 
of  their  times  regard  that  sort  of  virture  as  notably  rare;  it 
certainly  is  not  to  be  disparaged  or  even  overshadowed  by 
terming  it  conventional,  or  contrasting  it  with  something  newer 
and  more  spontaneous. 

May  not  the  goal  be  reached  in  a  better  and  surer  way  ?  In- 
stead of  disparaging  the  conventional,  suppose  we  extend  its 
scope.  What  difficulty  is  there  in  recognizing  the  worth  of 
every  moral  or  religious  habit  because  it  is  a  habit,  and  ex- 
tending the  teaching  that  gave  rise  to  it  to  embrace  the  new 
situations  and  the  new  temptations  that  from  time  to  time  ap- 
pear? New  habits  thus  grow  up  alongside  the  old  ones,  gain- 
ing from  them  the  strength  that  comes  "  where  purposes  are  " 
not  "  lightly  changed." 

Conventional  goodness  ordinarily  means  external  goodness. 
We  associate  it  with  an  artificial  society.  "In  courts,"  said 
Lord  Chesterfield,  "  you  may  expect  to  find  connections  withr 
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out  friendships,  enmities  without  hatred,  honor  without  virtue, 
appearance  saved  and  realities  sacrificed,  good  manners  and 
bad  morals."  But  that  does  not  prove  that  a  highly  developed 
human  society  with  its  conventional  ways  that  extend  to  every 
department  of  life  and  thought  is  not  in  the  line  of  human 
progress. 

The  fact  is  that,  paradoxical  as  it  appears,  the  conventional 
is  the  line  both  of  freedom  and  of  progress.  It  is  conventional 
to  turn  to  the  right,  instead  of  the  left,  to  keep  tfie  hair  cut  to 
a  certain  length,  to  wear  evening  dress  at  certain  hours,  to  treat 
women  with  a  certain  formal  deference;  therefore  men  are 
free  to  pursue  their  way  unimpeded,  and  to  give  their  minds 
to  other  things.  In  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  reason,  we 
acquire  and  are  taught  certain  judgments  and  courses  of  con- 
duct which  become  our  habits ;  they  are  conventional,  not  sim- 
ply as  being  our  custon^  but  as  being*  also  the  custom  of  those 
with  whom  we  associate.  As  President  Butler  said  in  his  com- 
mencement address  at  Columbia,  we  all  need  to  be  taught  not 
only  to  think  for  ourselves,  but  also  to  think  as  other  people 
think,  so  that  the  conduct  which  is  the  outcome  of  our  thinking 
will  accord  with  the  conduct  of  those  about  us,  and  that  we 
may  the  more  readily  and  more  surely  take  our  part  in  the 
common  life.  Only  so  is  human  society  possible ;  and  it  need 
not  be  argued  that,  with  all  its  limitations  and  artificialities, 
society  is  better  than  barbarism,  and  the  civilized  man  is  freer 
4han  his  imcivilized  neighbor. 

If  any  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  this  line 
of  thought,  let  him  consider  that  the  most  conventional  of 
all  men  is  the  gentleman.  He  is  recognized  by  those  most 
remote  from  hink,  and  who  understand  him  least,  by  cer- 
tain things  he  does.  He  dresses  in  a  certain  nianner,  he  car- 
ries certain  equipment,  he  cares   for  his  person  with  certain 
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habits,  he  disports  himself  in  a  certain  fashion,  he  lias  a  certain 
courtesy  to  others,  especially  his  inferiors.  In  every  relation 
he  shows  the  result  of  a  training  he  has  accepted;  he  mani- 
festly belongs  to  a  certain  class  or  status  of  society  which  he 
feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  always  to  represent.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman as  much  among  the  cowboys  of  Arizona  or  the  hillmen 
of  India,  as  he  is  in  the  parlors  of  New  York  or  the  clubs  of 
London. 

And  there  is  something  in  a  gentleman  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  other  men.  Catalc^^  his  qualities,  and  you  may 
match  them  anywhere :  his  courage^  his  courtesy,  his  devotion 
to  duty,  his  honor,  his  self-control,  his  integrity,  his  chivalry 
to  woman, — these  may  be  found  among  the  lowliest ;  yet  he  is 
something  more  than  merely  a  man  of  the  gens.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman, not  because  of  his  birth,  so  much  as  because  of  his 
t-raining.  He  has  been  brought  up  among  conventions  of  the 
most  rigorous  kind.  He  has  the  habits  of  a  gentleman;  and 
if  he  has  these  in  addition  to  the  qualities  of  a  true  man,  he 
has  something  that  men  not  similarly  bred  have  not.  That 
something  pertains  to  his  inmost  being.  So  well  recognized  is 
its  value  that  Lord  Erskine  said  a  century  ago  of  England, 
"  It  is  impossible  to  define  in  terms  the  proper  feelings  of  a 
gentleman,  but  their  existence  has  supported  the  country  for 
many  ages,  and  she  might  perish  if  they  were  lost." 

Now  the  gentleman  is  characteristically  the  man  of  conven- 
tionalities. They  extend  to  everything  he  does,  his  morals 
and  his  thoughts  no  less  than  his  manners  and  his  clothes. 
These  do  not  make  him  a  gentleman,  or  keep  him  so,  if  he  is 
at  heart  unsound;  but  they  make  it  vastly  easier  for  him  to 
live  up  to  his  ideals,  and  to  what  is  properly  expected  of  him, 
if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

When,  therefore,  the  question  is  raised,  how  young  men  may 
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be  helped  to  meet  new  forms  of  temptations,  it  would  seem 
that  the  true  course  is  to  fall  back  upon  the  validity  of  habits 
in  which  they  have  been  established,  and  principles  the  virtue 
of  which  they  were  taught  in  childhood,  only  widening  their 
application  while  emphasizing  their  value. 

To  lay  stress  upon  the  contrast  between  the  new  conditions 
and  those  out  of  which  they  have  come,  and  a  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  new  habits  and  new  virtues,  is  to  cut  the  ground  out 
from  beneath  all  moral  strength.  It  is  to  press  a  man  into 
conditions  in  which  new  conventions  maintain,  and  are  indis- 
pensaWe,  while  destroying  his  belief  in  the  value  of  all  that  is 
conventional. 

It  is  true  that  the  new  forces  of  the  college  and  the  street 
are  strong  beyond  his  experience ;  but,  as  President  Eliot  told 
the  Labor  Unions,  "  The  forces  of  society  which  seem  so 
strong,  often  turn  out  to  be  weak  when  confronted  by  men  who 
believe  with  all  their  hearts  in  true  ideals  of  freedom  and 
righteousness." 

The  young  man  who  has  brought  nothing  more  from  his 
home  than  the  fear  of  being  regarded  as  "  tied  to  his  mother  s 
apron-strings,"  will  need  something  stronger  to  hold  him  true 
in.  the  maelstrom  of  the  life  of  the  world,  in  whatever  circum- 
stances he  encounters  it,  than  exhortation  to  practise  a  new 
kind  of  virtue.  While  the  fellow  who  has  settled  habits  that 
are  the  expression  of  what  has  become  in  him  a  second  nature, 
will  need  only  to  meet  new  forms  of  temptation  to  discover 
how  promptly  the  momentum  of  right  habit  sweeps  them  aside 
until  right  reason  has  time  to  examine  them  and  marshal  moral 
principle  to  insure  their  permanent  defeat. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  records  in  his  Note-Book  how 
startled  he  was,  on  first  landing  in  England,  to  find  the  force 
with  which  temptation  assailed  him  in  Liverpool.     "  Woe  to 
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the  man,"  he  says,  "  who,  finding  himself  in  a  strange  countr>, 
has  a  loose  bolt  in  the  cage  in  which  he  has  the  devil  within 
him  fastened  up.  The  devil  knows  that  opportunity,  and  goes 
from  bar  to  bar  shaking  every  one."  The  point  to  be  observed 
§s  that  it  is  always  the  same  devil ;  and  the  best  guaranty  for 
his  present  control,  however  new  and  strange  the  surround- 
ings, is  the  fixedness  of  the  old  restraints.  The  men  who  are 
beguiled  by  gambling  and  drink  and  the  strange  woman,  like 
those  in  later  life  who  betray  trusts  and  take  advantage  of  po- 
sitions of  power  to  enrich  themselves  dishonestly,  did  not  need 
a  new  kind  of  virtue  either  in  its  application  or  in  its  origin, 
they  only  needed  to  hold  on  a  good  deal  more  firmly  to  that 
which  they  already  knew.  Like  the  illiterate  monk  in  the  early 
days  who  persistently  declined  to  be  taught  another  text  from 
Scripture,  because  he  had  not  yet  mastered  the  single  one  he 
had  been  taught,  "  I  will  take  heed  unto  my  ways,  that  I  sin 
not  with  my  tongue  " ;  they  do  not  need  an  eleventh  or  twelfth 
Comflnandment ;  the  original  Ten  are  not  adequately  feamed. 

The  new  virtues  for  which  to-day  there  is  so  much  clamor, 
and  with  much  show  of  reason,  are  not  unlike  the  young  trees 
with  which,  here  and  there,  gentlemen  are  seen  adorning  their 
newly  purchased  bare  hills  and  abandoned  farms  which  they 
are  transforming  into  country  places.  The  trees  do  not  differ 
from  the  sturdy  ones  that  may  be  found  in  the  forest  in  abund- 
ance. They  once  grew  on  these  barren  fields,  and  need  only 
to  be  given  a  chance  to  flourish  again.  The  beautiful  maple 
and  stately  elm,  the  wide  branching  chestnut  and  the  fruitful 
orchard  on  many  an  adjoining  homestead  are  eloquent  wit- 
ness that  the  old  manner  of  life  has  not  altogether  departed. 
The  discrediting  of  homely  habits  is  akin  to  the  pessimism  that 
deplores  the  decay  of  general  society.  As  Burke  said  of  the 
state,  '*  I  am  well  aware  that  the  age  is  not  what  we  all  wish, 
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but  I  am  sure  that  the  only  means  to  check  its  degeneracy  is 
heartily  to  concur  in  whatever  is  best  in  our  time  " ;  so  with 
our  young  people  going  out  in  life,  their  surest  course  is  to 
hold  fast  the  habits  that  pertain  to  character,  and  to  practise 
the  homely  virtues  they  have  already  acquired.  Relaxing  them 
is  that  ungirding  of  the  loins  that  invites  defeat. 

It  is  possible  to  go  still  further  in  defense  of  conventional 
virtue,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  how  much  of  thought 
or  personal  conviction  there  is  in  it.  It  has  consistency,  and 
therefore  a  beauty  and  a  value,  of  its  own.  There  is  a  passage 
from  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Sr.,  quoted  in  Senator  Hoar's  Au- 
tobiography, which  runs  as  follows :  "  There  is  no  virtue  with- 
out a  characteristic  beauty.  To  do  what  is  right  argues  su- 
perior taste,  as  well  as  morals;  and  those  whose  practice  is 
evil  feel  an  inferiority  of  intellectual  power  and  enjoyment, 
even  where  they  take  no  concern  for  a  principle.  Doing  well 
has  something  more  in  it  than  the  fulfilling  of  a  duty.  It  is 
a  cause  of  a  just  sense  of  elevation  of  character ;  it  clears  and 
strengthens  the  spirits;  it  gives  higher  reaches  of  thought. 
The  world  is  sensible  of  these  truths,  let  it  act  as  it  may.  It 
is  not  because  of  his  integrity  alone  that  it  relies  on  an  honest 
man,  but  it  has  more  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  wise  con- 
duct in  the  long  run,  than  in  the  schemes  of  those  of  greater 
intellect  who  go  at  large  without  any  landmarks  of  principle. 
So  that  virtue  seems  of  a  double  nature,  and  to  stand  often- 
times in  the  place  of  what  we  call  talent." 

This  beauty  of  conduct  which  has  such  peculiar  charm,  and 
inspires  confidence,  and  counts  for  talent,  what  is  it  but  the 
outcome  of  established  habit?  It  is  a  conventionalism  of  con- 
duct that  is  rigid  because  it  is  fashioned  upon  a  view  of  life 
as  large  as  the  world  within  which  it  has  moved.  Within  that 
world  it  has  tested  itself  in  all  relations,  and  has  established 
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the  consistency  that  is  beauty.  When  the  time  comes  to  pass 
into  the  larger  world  outside,  it  already  knows,  with  Horace, 
that  "he  who  crosses  seas  changes  climate,  not  mind."  To 
liis  own  self  he  must  be  true,  and  there  is  already  a  self,  known 
and  read  of  all  men,  a  self  that,  in  the  larger  world  as  in  the 
smaller,  is  capital  and  has  power: 

"And  the  soul  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man, 
Commands  all  life,  all  influence,  all  fate." 

That  man  needs  only  to  be  what  he  is.  Not  merely  his  judg- 
ments, but  his  habits, — his  conventionalities,  if  you  will, — ^be- 
come the  pattern  and  the  rule  for  those  about  him.  If  the  un- 
changed moustache  and  imperial  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
survives  in  the  French  army  to-day,  who  will  doubt  that  the 
hour  of  daily  prayer  of  Charles  Gordon,  and  Havelock,  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  made  it  easier  for  others  to  pray,  as  Grant's 
undeviating  rule  to  refuse  to  listen  to  a  dirty  story  did  much 
to  keep  his  camp  clean  ?  Both  the  morals  and  the  manners  of 
two  recent  classes  at  Yale  have  been  largely  determined  by  the 
opinions  and  the  bearing  of  a  single  man  of  high  character  and 
positive  convictions  in  each  case. 

The  Italians  have  a  saying,  that  Rome  conquers,  or  is  con- 
quered, and  Madame  Correao  has  written  upon  it  a  strong 
story  to  show  how  life  in  Rome  tests  the  man  who  goes  there 
to  live.  To  the  man  of  high  principle  and  fixed  character 
Rome  gives  what  can  be  had  nowhere  else;  the  unstable  and 
the  corruptible,  Rome  grinds  to  powder.  The  parable  is  true 
of  every  great  city,  and  in  a  measure  of  all  college  life,  cer- 
tainly of  the  great  university.  Principles  of  conduct  ought  to 
be  settled,  habits  formed,  conventionalities  accepted,  before 
one  comes.  Then  the  course  is  straight,  and  opportunity  un- 
bounded. But  the  fellow  who  comes  waiting  to  find  out  what 
Vol.  LXII.    No.  248.     10 
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others  do  and  how  others  think,  drops  into  the  ruck  or  is  cast 
out  in  the  refuse. 

Times  change  and  manners  change  with  them:  an  Achilles 
behaving  to-day  as  that  hero  did  at  the  siege  of  Troy  wouM  be 
a  simple  rufiian.  But,  when  all  is  said,  there  is  no  better  equip- 
ment for  the  young  man  starting  out  in  life  than  a  good  stock 
of  conventional  virtues  well  wrought  into  both  his  convictions 
and  his  habits.  The  prevalent  cry  f or  Yeliabilitating  the  Ten 
Commandments  may  well  extend  to  include  the  teaching  and 
the  ways  of  the  old-fsfehioned  home. 

"Not  to  be  conquered  by  tbeee  beadlong  days. 
But  to  stand  free;  to  keep  tbe  mind  at  brood 
On  life's  deep  meaning,  nature's  attitude 
Of  loveliness,  and  time's  mysterious  ways; 
At  every  thought  and  deed  to  clear  the  haze 
Out  of  oar  ^es,  considering  only  this, 
What  man,  what  life,  what  love,  what  beauty  is," — 

to  be  equipped  for  all  this,  it  still  remains  true  that,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  nothing  better  for  most  boys  than  to  hold  fast 
to  the  teaching  of  their  mother. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

A  UNITARIAN  ON  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEU 

BY  THE  REVEREND  PARKE  P.  FLOURNOY,  DJ). 

In  1903,  Professor  James  Drummond,  Principal  of  Man- 
chester College,  Oxford,  gave  to  the  world  what,  from  a  Uni- 
tarian, is  rather  a  surprising  book  on  "  The  Character  and 
Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gk)spel."  ^  The  dedication  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"In  reverent  and  loving  memory  of 

JoHF  James  Tayleb 

and 

Jambs  Mabtinbau 

who,  while  themselves  fearlessly  seeking  for  truth,  tatii^t  others 

to  follow  evidence  with  their  own  independent  judgment,  however 

imperfect,  and  to  call  no  man  master." 

Both  Martineau  and  Tayler  wrote  elaborate  arguments  to 
disprove  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
But  this  book  by  their  disciple,  whose  reverence  for  these  two 
g^eat  leaders  of  modem  Unitarianism  in  England  is  evidenHy 
most  sincere,  is  a  record  of  the  tests  to  which  he  has  submit- 
ted the  arguments  of  his  spiritual  fathers  and  others  who  held 
the  same  view,  and  shows  us  that  he  found  them  unconvincing ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  evidence  shows  that  the  Fourth 
Gospd  was  written  by  the  Apostle  John.  His  conclusion,  af- 
ter a  full  consideration  of  the  objections  raised  by  critics  to 
John's  authorship,  is  as  follows :    "  The  external  evidence  (be 

'An  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Authorship  of  the  Fourtli 
Oofipel.  By  James  Drummond,  M.A.,  LI1.D.,  Hon.  Lltt.D.,  IVftnci- 
pal  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford.    WiUiama  ft  Norgate,  London. 
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it  said  with  due  respect  to  the  Alogi^)  is  all  on  one  side,  and, 
for  my  part,  I  cannot  well  repel  its  force.*' 

He  finds  the  internal  evidence,  too,  pointing  in  the  same 
direction,  as  he  discovers  that  its  author  is  a  Palestinean  Jew, 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  much  that 
he  relates.  The  Unitarian  writer's  case  is  very  much  like  that 
of  Tyndall  in  pronouncing  against  Bastian's  assertion,  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  demonstrating  spontaneous  generation. 
He  wished  it  to  be  true,  but  the  crucial  tests  which  he  applied 
showed  him  that  Bastian  was  mistaken;  and  he  honestly  told 
the  world  so.*  His  decision  in  the  case  has  prbbably  had  more 
weight  with  thinking  men  than  all  the  arguments  of  Chris- 
tian Scientists  combined ;  because  it  was  the  decision  of  a  man 
who  was  not  only  among  the  first  scientists  of  the  age,  but 
a  decision  based  on  the  evidence  of  facts  in  the  observation  of 
which  his  predilections,  if  allowed  to  influence  him,  would  have 
inclined  him  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

Let  us  direct  our  attention  to  some  part  of  the  external  evi- 
dence, the  force  of  which  the  author  "cannot  well  repel.*' 

It  is  well  known  that  Eusebius,  who  seems  to  have  had 
before  him,  in  the  library  at  Caesarea,  the  Christian  literature 
which  had  survived  the  many  persecutions,  almost  in  its  en- 
tirety, speaks  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  undoubtedly  written  by 

'  The  assertion  of  Epdphanius  about  the  shadowy  Alogi  as  dis- 
puting the  Johannean  authorship,  and  referring  to  Cerinthus  as 
the  a/uthor  of  the  Gospel,  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  if  not 
Indeed  of  entire  misunderstanding.  The  heresy,  Drummond  thinks, 
first  assumed  definite  form  in  the  brain  of  Epiphanlus,  In'  the  fourth 
century,  though  the  Alogi  are  mentioned  by  IrensBus,  or  some 
Montanist  interpolator  of  his  works.  (See  translator's  note,  Ne- 
and^'s  Church  History,  Rose's  translation,  p.  373.)  Drummond  re- 
marks that,  by  a  certain  class  of  scholars,  "  The  Alogi  are  fondled 
with  a  tenderness  suitable  to  their  small  proportions." 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  1876,  Vol.  xxv.  Noe.  172,  176. 
177.    Certain  scientists  are  etill  rolling  this  stone  of  Sisypham. 
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the  Apostle  John.  A  brief  extract  will  show  that  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  Johannean  problem  in  his  day,  but  only  a 
charge  of  disagreement  in  the  accounts  of  our  Saviour's  life 
in  the  Synoptics  and  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  This,  Eusebius  ex- 
plains by  showing  that  John  supplied  the  accounts  omitted  by 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  especially  those  of  the  Judaean  ministry, 
when  "  John  was  not  yet  cast  into  prison  " :  "  The  apostle, 
therefore,  in  his  Gospel,  gives  the  deeds  of  Jesus  before  the 
Baptist  was  cast  into  prison,  but  the  other  three  evangelists 
mention  the  circumstances  after  that  event.  One  who  attends 
to  these  circumstances  can  no  longer  entertain  the  opinion, 
that  the  Gospels  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  as  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  comprehends  the  first  events  of  Christ,  but  the  oth- 
ers, the  history  that  took  place  at  the  latter  part  of  the  time."  ^ 
Of  its  inspiration,  too,  he  has  the  fullest  confidence,  as  he 
speaks  of  "  the  divinity,  as  a  part  reserved  for  him  by  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  as  if  for  a  superior,"  i.e.  superior  to  the  other 
evangelists.  Thus  wrote  Eusebius  about  320  a.d.^  when  Chris- 
tianity had  become  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Is  there  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  tradition  at  an 
earlier  time?  This  question,  as  all  must  know,  is  to  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  It  had  not  recently  become  the  belief 
of  the  church  when  these  words  were  written.  We  can  go  back 
to  the  writings  of  mew  who  were  born  within  a  generation 
after  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  find  them  quoting  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  the  Gospel  of  John. 

Irenceus,  for  instance,  who  died  about  202  a.d.,  as  bishop  *  of 

»H.  B.  111.  24. 

'"It  should  be  remembered  that  Irenseus,  In  his  letter  to  Flor- 
inus,  speakiBfif  more  accurately  than  at  some  other  times,  calls 
Polycarp,  even.  *  that  blessed  presbyter.'  "  "  Ignatius  does  not  speak 
of  an  institution  of  bishops  by  the  apostles;  he  does  not  consider 
bishops  as  successors  of  the  apostles.     He  knows  nothing  yet  of 
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the  church  in  Lyons,  tells  us:  "Then  [i.e.  after  the  other 
Gospels  were  written]  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  also 
leaned  upon  his  breast,  himself  also  published  the  Gospel  while 
he  was  dwelling  in  Asia."  *  His  testimony  is  seen  to  be  of 
greater  value  when  we  remember  that  he  himself,  before  going 
to  Lyons,  dwelt  in  Asia,  the  province  of  which  Ephesus  was 
the  capital,  and  that  he  was,  in  his  youth,  a  pupil  of  Polycarp, 
who  was  himself  a  pupil  of  the  Apostle  John.  Polycarp  was 
a  contemporary  of  John,  certainly,  for  more  than  thirty,  p>er- 
haps  more  than  forty,  years,  and  could  not  have  failed  to  know 
the  facts  in  the  case;  and  this  is  what  his  pupil,  IrenaetK, 
tells  us. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  Drummond  asks  the  very  pointed 
question,  "  Then  is  it  probable  that  Irenaus  could  suppose  that 
a  book  which  had  never  been  heard  of  when  he  was  a  youth, 
had  been  in  current  use  throughout  the  whole  of  the  century  ?" 

As  to  the  relations  which  Irenaeus  enjoyed  with  Polycarp, 
we  have  his  own  testimony  in  his  letter  to  Florinus :  "  I  re- 
member the  events  jof  those  times  much  better  than  those  of 
more  recent  occurrence.  As  the  studies  of  our  youth,  grow- 
ing with  our  minds,  unite  with  them  so  firmly,  that  I  can  tell 
also  the  very  place  where  the  blessed  Polycarp  was  accustomed 
to  sit  and  discourse;  and  also  his  entrances,  his  walks,  the 
complexion  of  his  life,  and  the  form  of  his  body,  and  his  con- 
servaticms  with  the  people,  and  his  familiar  intercourse  with 
John,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  tell,  as  also  his  familiarit\-  with 

applying  the  name  bishop  beyond  the  realm  of  the  local  congrega- 
tion" (Adolf  Hamack,  in  reply  to  Bishop  lightfoot  on  the  Igna- 
tian  Epistles).  There  had  been  a  considerable  change,  however, 
by  the  end  of  the  second  century. 

^IrenflBUs  wrote  his  "Adv.  Hnrefiee"  while  Sleathenia  was  biah- 
)op  of  Rome  (182-188  aj).,  or  171-185,  according  to  Blair's  Chrono- 
logical Tables). 
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those  who  had  seen  the  Lord.  How  also  he  used  to  relate  their 
discourses,  and  what  things  he  had  heard  from  them  concern- 
ing the  Lord.  Also  concerning  his  miracles,  and  his  doctrine, 
all  these  were  told  by  Polycarp,  in  consistency  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  ^  Irenseus  also  tells  us,  that  "  Polycarp  was  in- 
structed by  the  apostles,  and  was  brought  into  contact  with 
many  who  had  seen  Christ.^ 

One  must  be  very  credulous  in  his  disposition  if  he  can  be 
persuaded  by  the  higher  critics  that  they  know  more  about  the 
authorship  oi  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  did  Irenaeus,  the  disci- 
ple of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  John  himself. 

Thus  the  words  of  one  whose  connection  with  the  Apostle 
John  was  very  close  ^  assure  us  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  which  bears  his  name. 

But  this  witness  does  not  stand  alone.  Others  who  knew 
what  were  the  Gospels  received  by  the  church  as  of  apostolic 
authority,  and  who  were  contemporaries  of  Irenaeus,  g^ve  the 
same  testimony. 

Theophiltis,  bishop  (or  chief  pastor)  of  the  church  of  An- 
tioch  (171-183  A.D.),  quotes  verbatim  the  opening  verses  of 
John's  Gospel,  and  ascribes  them  to  him  as  their  author.* 

Tertullian,^  so  many  of  whose  writings  have  been  preserved 
to  our  day,  treats  the  four  Gospels  just  as  the  most  conserva- 

*  Quoted  by  EusebluB.  H.  E.  v.  20.       ^Adv.  Haer.  111.  3. 

*  **  The  letter  to  Florlnus  seems  to  give  evidence  of  a  connection 
between  Irenaeus  and  St.  John  of  remarkable  cDoseness  and  Im- 
portance; and  It  would  seem,  prima  facie,  to  be  In  the  last  degree 
unJlkely  that  Irenaeus  would  have  accepted  as  Johannlne  a  spur- 
iou©  work  claiming  to  have  come  from  the  hand  of  St.  John" 
(Church  Quarterly  Review  (London),  Aih*11,  1905). 

*Ad  Autolycum. 

*"The  same  authority  of  the  apostolic  churches  will  afford  evi- 
dence to  the  other  Gk>speis  also  [I.e.  besides  Luke's,  which  he  was 
defending]  which  we  possess  equally  through  their  means,  and 
according  to  their  usage  [i.e.  of  ancient,  and  especially  apostolic, 
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tive  scholar  does  now,  and,  as  our  author  shows,  had    no 
"Johannean  problem"  to  deal  with. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  Clement  of  Alexandria.     His 
testimony  is  the  more  valuable  because  of  his  extensive  travels 
and   knowledge   of   the  church   "  in  Greece,  Magna  Graecia, 
Syria,  Eg^'pt,  and  the  East.     He  knew,  then,  what  were  the 
Gospels  read  by  the  whole  Christian  church  of  his  day." 

How  is  it  with  Origen,  Clement's  great  pupil  in  the  celebrated 
school  of  Alexandria,  who  succeeded  his  master,  and  became 
head  of  the  school  soon  after  the  death  of  Irenaeus  at  Lyons  ? 
Turning  to  his  Commentary  on  John,  which  lies  before  me,  I 
read :  "  The  Gospels,  then,  being  four,  I  deem  the  first  fruits 
of  the  Gospels  to  be  that  which  you^  have  enjoined  me.  to 
search  into  according  to  my  powers,  the  Gospel  of  Jolm."  And 
Origen,  born  about  eighty-five  years  after  John's  death,  prob- 
ably knew  every  scrap  of  early  Christian  literature  of  import- 
ance. 

The  following  remark  of  Drummond,  though  occurring  in 
a  different  connection,  seems  d  propos  here :  "  That  the  Chris- 
tian church  should  have  the  same  set  of  Gospels  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  is 
what  we  would  expect  antecedently  to  testimony;  and,  there- 
fore, when  testimony  is  forthcoming  which  points  to  this  state 
of  things,  we  see  no  occasion  to  apply  the  bludgeon  to  get  rid 
of  our  witness." 

We  shall  now  see  that  this  testimony  is  forthcoming,  and 
that  a  powerful  effort  has  been  made  to  apply  the  bludgeon  to 
get  rid  of  the  witness. 

churches].  I  mean  the  Gospels  of  John  and  Matthew — wnllst  that 
which  Mark  published  may  be  affirmed  to  be  Peter's,  whose  inter- 
preter Mark  was.  For  even  Luke's  form  of  the  Gospel  men  usu- 
ally ascribe  to  Paul "  (TertuUian,  A^nst  Marcion,  iv.  5). 

^Ambrosius. 
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Even  the  heretics  of  the  second  century  bear  witness  in  no 
uncertain  tones.    Indeed,  the  evidence  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  as  clear  in  the  writings  of  the  enemies  of 
orthodox  Christianity  as  in  those  of  its  true  adherents.    They 
claimed,  like  all  lieretics,  to  be  the  best  Christians,  and  to  have 
a  profounder  knowledge  of  Christianity  than  others.    Assum- 
ing for  themselves  a  superior  knowledge  of  its  principles,  they 
took  the  name  of  Gnostics.    Adopting  a  philosophy,  or  gnosis, 
they  used  it  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  deep  mysteries  of 
theologn.',  especially  the  origin  of  evil  and  its  results.     Their 
systems,  though  differing  among  themselves,  presented  one  fea- 
ture in  common,  which  was  the  antithesis  of  that  of  the  agnos- 
ticism of  our  time.     They  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  quoted  them  to  maintain  their  positions,  while 
our  agnostics   reject  the  Scriptures  altogether. 

Drummond  brings  out  the  evidence  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  the  writings  of  Gnostics  with  great  force 
and  clearness.  He  cites  first  the  case  of  PtolenuBus,  one  of 
the  first  disciples  of  Valentinus.  Ptolemceus  uses  expressions 
in  the  first  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  as  follows :  "  The  apostle 
affirms  that  the  fabrication  of  the  cosmos  was  his  own  [i.  e. 
the  Saviour's],  saying,  that  all  things  were  made  through  him, 
and  without  him  was  nothing  made."  ^  Ptolemaeus  calls  this 
apostle,  "  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord." 

The  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John  by  the  Valentinian 
Gnostic,  Hcracleon,  is  one  of  the  clearest  proofs  of  the  univer- 
sal acceptance  of  this  Gospel  at,  and  therefore  before,  his  time. 
Of  course  he  would  not  have  quoted  the  Gospel  to  sustain  his 

*0f  the  esteem  In  which  Ptolemaeus  held  the  Gospels,  the  fol- 
lowing words,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  leave  us  In  no  doubt:  "From 
the  words  of  our  Sayiouar  through  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  be 
guided,  without  stumbling,  to  the  apprehension  of  things."  The 
passages  quoted  by  him  are  all  from  the  Gospels. 
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positions,  unless  it  had  been  previously  acknowledged  as  among 
the  authoritative  Christian  Scriptures.  Birt,  instead  of  merely 
quoting  it,  he  writes  a  commentary  on  it,  trying  to  show  that 
it  supports  his  Gnostic  theories.  Many  considerable  extracts 
from  this  commentary  are  preserved  to  us  in  Origen's  Com- 
mentary on  John,  and  in  one  of  these,  Heracleon  ascribes  the 
authorship  of  the  Gospel  to  John  by  implication.  He  had  been 
speaking  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  Origen  comments  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  Heracleon  misapprehends,  saying,  that  '  no  one  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time,  and  the  following  words  have  been 
spoken,  not  by  the  Baptist,  but  by  the  disciple,'  as  much  as  to 
say,  '  not  by  John  the  Baptist,  but  by  John  the  disciple.'  " 

Drummond  remarks  on  this :  "  It  follows  that  this  distin- 
guished Gnostic  accepted  the  current  ecclesiastical  view  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Gospel.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  fact  that 
he  wrote  a  copious  commentary  on  the  work  shows  that  it 
stood  high  in  his  estimation ;  and  the  nature  of  that  commen- 
tary proves  that  he  regarded  it  as  Holy  Scripture  in  the  highest 
sense." 

These  were  of  the  Eastern  Valentinian  school. 

Theodotus,  a  Western  Valentinian,  is  then  cited  as  using 
expressions  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  speaking  of  it  as  the 
writing  of  the  "  Apostle."  On  this  Gnostic  use  of  the  Gospel, 
Drummond  remarks :  "  Now  the  unhesitating  acceptance  and 
reverential  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  Johannean,  or  at  least 
apostolic,  by  two  widely  separated  schools  among  the  succes- 
sors of  Valentinus,  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  Tertul- 
lian  was  right  in  saying  that  the  master  himself  used  the  whole 
instrument." 

The  great  Cambridge  University  specialist,  Prof.  V.  H. 
Stanton,  in  his  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  authorship  of  the 
four  Gospels  in  his  "  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents," 
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published  in  the  same  year  (1903)  with  Drummond's  work, 
remarks  on  this  subject,  "  The  attention  bestowed  on  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  St.  John  by  these  Valentinians  of  the  second 
generation  is  not  unimpcwtant.  It  shows  strikingly  that  its 
position  must  have  been  a  firmly  established  one  before  they 
began  to  teach."  I  have  emphasized  these  last  words  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  ccmimon  sense  demands  it  in  the  case 
of  the  Valentinians  of  the  second  generation,  and  equally  in 
those  of  the  first.  And  though  we  have  not  the  writings  of 
Valentinus  himself,  we  have  the  unambiguous  testimony  of 
TertuUian,  that  he  used  the  whole  Gospel,  and  this  implies  that 
this  Gospel  was  already  established  in  the  confidence  of  the 
church  as  of  apostolic  authority  before  Valentinus  began  to 
teach.  If  there  had  been  any  doubt  of  its  authority  in  the 
great  matters  discussed,  the  heresiarch,  undoubtedly,  instead  of 
weaving  his  system  into  it  by  perverse  interpretation,  would 
simply  have  set  it  aside,  and  proclaimed  his  theory  in  spite  of 
its  teachings.  It  had  evidently  become  firmly  established  as  a 
sacred  and  authoritative  writing  accepted  by  the  Christian 
church  before  he  began  to  teach. 

Another  celebrated  Gnostic,  somewhat  earlier  than  Valenti- 
nus, is  represented  by  Hippolytus,  as  quoting  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel.^ Basilides  is  quoted  as  using  the  words  of  John  i,  9  (to 
^£9  TO  a\ri6iv6v^  etc.),  and  also  John  ii.  5  (oir7ra>  fjKei  ^  (Spa  fiov)^ 
and  as  saying  that  these  are  "  in  the  Gospels  "  ( iu  toa9  eiayyd- 
Xioi^).  Basilides  flourished  from  117  to  138,  and  was  proba- 
bly well  advanced  in  age  when  he  became  well  known  at  the 
first  date,  as  his  son  Isidorus  was  old  enough  to  be  associated 
with  him  as  a  propagandist  of  his  Gnosticism,  and  also  because 
he,  at  least,  claimed  to  have  been  instructed  by  Glaucias,  the 
**  interpreter  "  of  Peter,  and  even  to  have  received  secret  com- 
'  See  Refutation  of  AH  Herecies,  vii.  27. 
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munications  from  Matthias,  the  successor  to  the  vacated  apos- 
tolate  of  Judas.  Even  if  we  are  to  suppose  these  claims  to 
have  been  doubtful,  or  even  false,  they  must  have  been  not  in- 
credible to  the  men  of  his  time,  or  else  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  make  them ;  and  this  indicates  that  he  lived  at  a  time 
when  such  communications  with  men  of  the  apostolic  age  were 
possible.  These  utterances  of  Basilides  are  therefore  dated  as 
early  as  125  a.d. 

The  fact  of  this  early  quotation  of  the  Gospel  of  John  so 
perfectly  destroys  the  foundations  of  the  Tubingen  theory  of 
the  late  origin  of  this  Gospel,  that  it  aroused  all  the  energies 
and  ingenuities  of  the  adherents  of  that  school  to  explain  away 
the  evidence.  They  claimed  that  Hippolytus  quoted,  not  the 
words  of  Basilides,  but  those  of  his  followers,  and  that  thus 
the  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  Gospel  of  John  may  be  brought 
down  to  a  later  date.  Drummond  meets  this  claim  with  very 
stubborn  facts,  and  demolishes  it.  One  is,  that,  throughout, 
Hippolytus  uses  the  word  <l>r)<^i^  **  he  says,"  showing  that  oi^ 
particular  author  is  quoted.  Another  is,  that  Hippolytus  accuses 
Basilides  of  falsely  representing  the  teaching  of  Matthias. 
Still  another  is,  that,  in  both  the  introduction  and  the  con- 
clusion, Hippolytus  says,  that  it  is  Basilides  whom  he  is  com- 
batting. He  closes  with  such  words  as  these :  Tavla  fiev  ia-rtp 
a  Kal  BaaiXeiBrj^;  fivdeveij  "  These  are  the  fables  which  Basil- 
ides tells." 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  from 
this  evidence  is  that  the  extracts  which  Hippolytus  brings 
before  us  were  taken  from  a  work  by  Basilides  himself."  This 
does  indeed  seem  a  reasonable  conclusion,  for  Hippolvtus  be- 
gins his  fifth  book  by  saying,  BaaiXeiSr)^  Se  xal  airo^  X^ei^ 
"  Basileides  himself  says." 
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The  personal  authorship  of  Basilides  is  about  as  thoroughly 
settled  as  human  speech  can  settle  it.* 

Hippolytus  quotes  the  author  as  saying,  that  the  passages 
which  he  quotes  are  "  in  the  Gospels  " ;  so  that,  then,  John's 
was  recognized  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  earlier  Gospels. 

That  Hippolytus  could  have  quoted  the  words  of  Basilides 
is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  they  were  extant  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  his  contemporary,  quotes 
from  the  "  Exegetica  "  of  Basilides,  and,  as  Drummond  tells 
us,  brings  many  arguments  to  show  the  falsity  of  the  interpre- 
tation which  he  puts  on  the  passages  which  he  quotes. 

Since  this  one  fact,  that  the  Gnostic,  Basilides,  about  125 
A.D.,  used  the  Gospel  of  John  as  one  of  the  Gospels,  is  estab- 
lished, the  efforts  of  the  destructive  critics  to  discredit  it  arc 
seen  to  be  utterly  futile.  He  would  never  have  quoted  it  thus 
if  it  had  not  been  thoroughly  established  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Christian  church,  even  at  this  early  date.  The  bludgeon 
has  failed  to  silence  the  witness. 

Less  definite,  but  not  to  be  despised,  is  the  testimony  of  the 

^Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  probably  the  greatest  biblical  critic  America 
has  produced,  makes  the  following  remark,  the  justness  of  which 
few  will  dispute:  "Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  people  were 
living  [at  the  time  Basilides  wrote]  who  had  known  the  Apostle 
John.  The  question  whether  the  beloved  disciple  had  committed 
to  writing  his  recollections  of  his  Master's  life  and  teaching  was 
one  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  fact  of  the  reception  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  his  work  at  so  early  a  date  by  parties  so  violently  op- 
posed to  each  other  proves  that  the  evidence  of  its  genuineness 
was  decisive"  (Critical  Essays,  p.  91). 

Of  one  of  the  passages  of  John's  Gospel  qfooted  by  Basilides, 
"That  was  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world,"  it  has  been  remarked,  even  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
that  these  are  not  words  of  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  have  come 
from  any  of  traditionary  "logia"  {Qod  and  the  Bih^). 

As  he  quotes,  or  distinctly  refers  to,  other  passages  of  John's 
Gospel,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  quoted  from  it,  and 
no  other  source. 
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Ophites,  or  Naascni,  as  presented  by  Hippolytus.  It  is  less 
definite,  because  he  does  not  name  the  author  or  authors  whom 
he  quotes ;  but  he  represents  them  as  the  progenitors  of  the  Ba- 
silidians  and  Valentinians,  and  as  the  earliest  Gnostics,  having" 
their  origin  from  Simon,  the  Sorcerer.  The  natural  inference 
is,  that  the  extended  extract — some  two  pages — which  he 
quotes,  is  a  very  early  writing  of  the  second  century.  In  this 
single  extract,  we  find  quoted  several  passages  from  the  Gos- 
pel of  John.  Such  passages  as  John  x.  34 ;  iii.  6 ;  i.  3,  4 ;  ii. 
1-11;  vi.  53;  V.  37;  X.  9;  vi.  44  are  quoted  from  this  Ophite 
document. 

Drummond's  conclusion,  after  viewing  the  whole  field  of 
Gnostic  quotation,  is :  "  That  not  only  the  Catholic  church 
[as  he  calls  the  Christian  church],  scattered  throughout  so 
many  lands,  but  such  diverse  schools  of  heretics  in  the  Elast 
and  West,  who  were  so  glad  to  pierce  every  weak  place  in  the 
Catholic  armor,  should  agree  to  accept  as  apostolic  a  work 
which  was  first  published  in  the  very  heart  of  their  controver- 
sies, is  not  easily  believed.^'  On  such  a  supposition,  "by  a 
tacit  conspiracy  between  inveterate  foes  a  most  damaging  cir- 
cumstance was  buried  in  eternal  oblivion;  and  the  c4>posing 
armies  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  agfreed  to  respect  as  ancient 
what  they  knew  to  be  modem.  The  general  probabilities  of 
the  case,  then,  support  the  conclusion  that  we  have  reached 
by  an  examination  of  details,  that  the  Gospel  is  older  than  the 
Gnostic  controversies,  and  was  securely  established  in  the  re- 
spect of  Christians  before  the  serious  divisions  in  the  church 
began." 

It  will  be  hard  for  any  honest  man  to  look  these  facts  square- 
ly in  the  face,  and  deny  the  reasonableness  of  this  conchisien. 

Another  quotation  from  Drummond  here  will,  I  trust,  be 
pardoned :    "  That  the  Christians  should  have  a  set  of  docu- 
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ments  which  they  regarded  as  apostolic,  and  on  which  they 
based  their  religion,  and  should  incorporate  with  these,  as  un- 
doubtedly apostolic,  another  work  which  no  c«ie  had  heard  of 
for  fifty  years  after  the  last  apostle  was  in  his  grave,  and  should 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  of  silence  as  to  its  late  appearance,  and 
this,  not  in  one  country,  but  in  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fact 
which  would  need  a  very  remarkable  att^tation  to  compel  us 
to  accept  it." 

As  we  have  seen,  and  will  see  further,  the  "  attestation  "  is 
all  the  other  way. 

This  use  of  the  Gospel  of  John  by  the  Gnostics  from  125 
A.D.,  and  probably  earlier,  on  through  the  second  century,  and 
the  evidence  at  its  close  from  Irenaeus,  TertuUian,  and  Clem- 
ent, that  the  four  Gospels,  and  no  others,  were  the  authorita- 
tive reccwds  of  our  Saviour's  life,  are  abundant  and  cumulative 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  from  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  second  century,  and  of  its  Johannean  authorship. 
Few  books  of  the  same  age  present  such  an  array  of  testimo- 
nies of  their  date  and  authorship  as  we  have  already  consid- 
ered ;  and  not  all  have  been^brought  into  view.  In  the  case  of 
any  ordinary  book  so  well  attested,  no  question  of  authorship 
or  date  would  be  raised.  But  there  are  still  clearer  evidences 
of  the  early  existence  of  the  book,  and  of  its  acceptance  by  the 
church. 

Recent  discoveries  have  brought  into  very  clear  light  the 
testimony  of  two  men, — both  learned  Greek  philosophers,  both 
probably  of  Grecian  parentage,  though  one  of  them  was  born 
at  Sychar  in  Samaria,  and  the  other  in  Assyria.  Justin  Mar- 
tyr and  Tatian  met  in  Rome,  and  Justin,  who  had  long  been 
there,  brought  Tatian,  the  traveler  and  earnest  seeker  after 
truth,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  about  150 
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A.D.  The  writings  of  these  two  men,  which  are  still  preserved, 
one  of  them  having  been  discovered  in  an  Arabic  translation, 
are  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  stand  among  the  irrefragable 
proofs  of  the  early  and  universal  acceptance  by  the  church  of 
the  four  Gospels,  and  of  these  to  the  exclusion  of  apocryphal, 
so-called.  Gospels. 

It  is,  happily,  unnecessary  to  follow  Drummond's  extended 
argument  to  prove  that  Justin  had  all  our  four  Gospels.  No 
open-minded  reader  can  doubt  this  if  he  will  simply  read  his 
two  "Apologies  "  and  his  "  Dialc^e  with  Trypho,  the  Jew." 
Justin's  use  of  our  Saviour's  words  to  Nicodemus  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  new  birth,^  if  they  stood  alone,  would  be  sufficient 
proof  that  Justin  had  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  of  his  estimate  of 
it  as  one  of  the  sacred  "  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  " ;  but  they  do 
not  stand  alone.  These  writings  are  full  of  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions for  which  no  source  can  be  found  but  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel itself.  So  abundant  are  these  proofs  of  his  use  of  the  Gospel 
of  John,  that  some  seem  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  all 
who  have  written  about  them.*  For  instance,  when  one  reads 
the  sixtieth  chapter  of  the  First  Apolog\%*  and  finds  Justin  rep- 
resenting the  serpent  raised  by  Mpses  on  a  cross,  it  seems  very 
natural  to  ask,  how  this  lifting  of  the  serpent  became  connected 
in  Justin's  mind,  or  that  of  his  contemporaries  or  predecessors, 
with  the  cross  ?  The  only  rational  answer  is  that  they  had  read 
John  iii.  14,  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  Hfted  up."  But,  as  I  have  said,  no 
discussion  is  necessary  here,  especially  since  the  discovery  of 
the  two  Arabic  copies  of  the  "  Diatessaron,"  or  "  Harmony  of 
the  Four  Gospels,"  of  Tatian — ^which  Watkins,  in  his  Bampton 

'Apology,  61. 

'  I  find  V.  H.  Stanton,  Oxford,  an  exception,  and  our  author,  also, 
cites  this  passage. 
» Same  view  in  Dialogue,  91,  94,  131. 
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Lecture,  has  called  "  the  key  to  Justin."  If  Tatian,  the  pupil 
of  Justin,  had  the  four  Gospels,  we  need  not  argue  to  prove 
that  Justin,  his  teacher,  had  them.  It  is  certain  that  Tatian  had 
them,  for  they  all  appear  in  his  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels 
— ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  Gospel  of  John  being  used  in 
making  up  this  "  Diatessaron  " — all  of  it,  except  the  four  per 
cent  of  which  the  other  three  Gospels  furnished  duplicates. 
That  he  had  the  Fourth  Gospel  during  the  lifetime  of  Justin, 
too,  is  evident,  for  he  quotes  it  in  his  "  Oration  to  the  Greeks,'' 
\vritten  about  153  aj). 

It  is  altogether  probable,  too,  that  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian 
-was  prepared,  at  least  in  part,  while  he  was  associated  with 
Justin,  as  such  scholars  as  Hamack  and  McGiffert  think — and 
it  is,  at  least,  not  improbable  that  it  was  prepared  under  the 
guidance  of  Justin.  Certain  combinations  of  the  Gospel  in 
Justin's  quotations  have  suggested  the  probability  of  this. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  Tatian,  the  pupil  of  Justin, 
should  have  had  the  Four  Gospels  in  their  entirety,  and  that  he 
should  have  so  carefully  and  laboriously  wrought  them  into  a 
continuous  narrative  for  the  use  of  the  church,  if  they  had  not 
been  long  and  fully  accredited  by  the  church  as  "  the  Gospels," 
"the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,"  as  Justin  denominates  them. 
The  testimony  of  both  Theodoret  and  Rabbula  shows  us  that 
the  "  Diatessaron  "  continued  to  be  extensively  used  in  the 
Syrian  churches  even  as  late  as  the  fifth  century. 

To  gain  full  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  four  Gos- 
pels, the  open-minded  and  unsophisticated  inquirer  has  no  need 
to  go  to  any  modern  discussions  of  Christian  apologetics.  The 
Apologies  of  Justin  and  his  Dialogue,  together  with  the  Dia- 
tessaron of  Tatian,  present  the  facts  so  plainly  that  he  who 
runs  may  read,  if  he  only  have  honest  eyes  to  see  the  facts. 
Drummond  has  a  most  able  discussion  of  these  evidences ;  but 
Vol.  LXII.     No.  248.     11 
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no  arguments  are  so  absolutely  convincing,  to  judge  from  my  • 
own  experience,  as  the  simple  reading  of  the  works  for  our- 
selves.^ 

The  variety  of  evidences  for  the  Johannean  authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  certainly  amply  sufl5cient  to  estaUish  it 
beyond  reasonable  doubt;  but  unreasonable  cavils  have  been 
broached,  and,  as  if  to  meet  them^  what  may  seem  even  super- 
fluous evidences  have  been  providentially  furnished.  A  still 
later  discovery  than  that  of  the  Diatessaron  is  now  in  our 
hands.  Drummond  does  not  make  the  use  of  this  which  one 
would  expect.  The  Lewis  Syriac  Palimpsest,  discovered  at 
Mount  Sinai,  is  mentioned,  indeed,  but  its  value  as  a  witness 
for  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  in- 
sisted on,  perhaps,  because  it  seemed  to  him  unnecessary,  or 
perhaps,  because  the  full  discussion  which  has  practically 
settled  the  question  of  the  evidence  in  the  paUmpsest  of  the 
existence  of  a  text  older  than  that  of  the  Diatessaron  had  not 
been  published  when  he  wrote. 

A  very  searching  examination  of  the  discussions  of  Zahn, 
Burkitt,  Hjelt,  and  Guilliam  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Re- 
viav  (Ix^ndon),  for  April,  1903,  presents  the  conclusion, 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  finality,  that  the  ages  of  the 
four  Syriac  texts  of  the  four  Gospels  stand  in  the  following 
order:  (1)  Lewis  Palimpsest;  (2)  Diatessaron;  (3)  Cure- 
tonian;  (4)  Peshitta. 

>  There  is  little  danger  of  overrating  the  evidence  for  the  Poarth 
Gospel.  Indeed,  no  summary  of  the  varied  testimonies  can  give 
the  impression  which  one  gets  by  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  the 
literature  of  the  second  century  in  which  occur  quotations  from 
and  references  to  this  Gospel,  while  in  some  Instances,  whUe  there 
may  be  no  accurate  quotation  and  no  direct  reference  to  a  particu- 
lar passage,  the  writing  is  seen  to  be  saturated  with  Johannine 
thought  and  enriched  with  Johannine  worda  and  expressions.  No 
description  of  Niagara  gives  quite  the  impression  gained  from 
seeing  it. 
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In  the  Lewis  palimpsest,  we  have  the  four  Gospels  entire,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  lost  leaves  of  the  manuscript,  and  some 
undecipherable  words  and  phrases.  That  the  text  represented 
by  this  manuscript  is  older  than  that  of  the  Diatessaron  is  in- 
dicated by  the  omission  of  some  passages  which  the  oldest 
Greek  manuscripts  omit ;  but  the  clearest  indications  of  the  su- 
perior age  of  the  Lewis  palimpsest  consist  in  the  peculiar  read- 
ings of  the  latter,  found  in  the  Diatessaron,  which  indicate  that 
it  was  composed  from  the  old  Syriac  text,  of  which  the  palimp- 
sest is  considered  the  oldest  extant  representative.  Now,  if, 
back  of  the  Diatessaron,  there  is  a  Syriac  text  of  the  four 
Gospels  complete,  gathered  together,  and  arranged  as  we  have 
them  in  our  Bibles  to-day,  already  translated  into  Syriac  for 
the  use  of  the  Syrian  Christians  before  the  Harmony  of  Tatian 
was  prepared,  the  indication  is,  that  the  Greek  originals  must 
have  been  in  use  at  a  considerably  earlier  period  still. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  argument  of  high  probability 
only.  This  is  acknowledged;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  arguments  for  the  date  and  authorship  of  an  ancient  boolc 
are  of  the  same  character.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
certainty  of  mathematical  demonstration  is  impossible,  and 
there  can  be  no  testimony  of  living  witnesses.  But  while  one 
particular  witness  of  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  may  only  give  a  high  degree  of  probability,  the  cumu- 
lative force  of  all  combined  g^ves  practical  certainty.  Many 
rays  of  light  come  from  many  directions,  and  all  focus  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

From  the  Diatessaron  and  the  Lewis  palimpsest  we  see,  too, 
that  the  text  was  not  in  the  process  of  evolution,  but  was  as 
complete  as  in  our  text  of  the  Gospels  as  determined  by  mod- 
ern textual  criticism  from  thousands  of  Greek  manuscripts. 
It  seems  proper,  in  concluding  this  survey  of  what  must  be 
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recc^^zed  as  only  a  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  Johannean 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  call  attention  to  one  fact 
which  seems  to  have  been  very  generally  disregarded — ^the  in- 
estimable importance  of  the  bode.  It  is  a  Gospel,  containing 
accounts  of  our  Saviour's  life,  teachings,  and  atoning  death. 
It  was  not  an  ordinary  book,  whose  origin  and  genuineness 
might  be  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  importance,  but  one 
whose  matter  was  of  such  vital  importance  to  every  individual 
that  it  could  never  have  been  accepted  as  equal  in  authority 
with  the  three  earlier  Gospels  by  the  whole  Christian  church 
if  there  had  been  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Apostle  John,  to  whom  it  has  been  attributed  from  the  first. 
But  we  find  Irenaeus,  who  was  born  probably  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  after  the  apostle's  death  (Zahn),  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  Origen,  a  younger  con- 
temporary, speaking  of  it  as  having  just  the  same  position  as 
the  other  three  Gospels  as  the  basis  of  the  church's  faith. 
Justin's  Apologies  and  Dialogue  could  not  have  been,  written 
without  it,  and  we  find  the  heretics  of  the  second  century,  some 
of  them  younger  contemporaries  of  John  himself,  treating  it 
as  one  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  just  the  same  way,  while  we  see 
evidence  of  its  existence  in  its  present  completeness  from  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century,  in  the  Diatessaron  and  the 
Lewis  Sinaitic  Palimpsest.  We  may  smile  at  Irenseus'  argu- 
ment for  the  necessity  of  having  four  Gospels ;  yet  his  picture 
of  the  whole  structure  of  Christian  truth  resting  on  the  four 
pillars,  the  four  Gospels,  must  impress  every  one  with  the  im- 
portance of  each  Gospel,  and  the  impossibility  of  a  false  one 
being  accepted  by  the  whole  church. 

If  the  Apostle  John  had  not  died,  but,  in  accordance  with 
the  mistake  of  some,  had,  like  the  fictitious  Wandering  Jew, 
come  down  through  all  the  centuries  to  our  own,  it  is  hard  to 
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ima^ne  with  what  emotions  we  should  have  listened  to  his 
reminiscences  of  that  one  on  whose  breast  he  leaned  at  the  last 
supper.  Could  we  actually  hear  from  his  own  lips  of  this  won- 
derful Person,  with  whom  he  had  such  intimate  associations,  of 
whom  he  could  say,  "  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,"  could  even  say,  "That  which 
was  from  the  beginning,  that  which  we  have  heard,  that  which 
we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  that  which  we  have  looked  upon, 
and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  life  ....  that 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you," — we  could 
hardly  fail  to  feel  a  strange  thrill.  As  we  realized  the  truth  of 
the  momentous  announcement,  "  The  life  was  manifested,  and 
we  have  seen,  and  bear  witness,  and  declare  unto  you  the  life, 
the  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifest- 
ed unto  us,"  we  could  hardly  fail  to  feel  that  the  Gospel  is 
something  more  than  we  had  ever  before  imagined. 

And  now,  since,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  we  have  the 
written  words  of  John,  should  they  not  affect  us  in  the  same 
way  ? 

The  discussion  of  Drummond's  presentation  of  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
fresh  and,  in  every  way,  admirable,  as  it  is,  cannot  be  included 
in  this  review.  The  reader's  patience  has  been  already  too 
much  trespassed  on.  Neither  can  his  account  of  the  "  charac- 
ter "  of  the  Gospel  be  referred  to,  except  in  again  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  proof  of  the  "  authorship  "  is  all 
the  more  impressive  as  coming  from  one  who  holds  the  Uni- 
tarian view  of  the  "  character  "  of  the  Gospel— one,  too,  who, 
while  he  continues  to  hold  the  theological  views  of  his  revered 
predecessors,  Martineau  and  Taylor,  is,  by  the  evidence  in  the 
case,  constrained  to  differ  from  them  as  to  the  authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  COMMON  MAN.* 

BY   PROFESSOR  JAMES  A.   BLAISDELL. 

With  what  an  imperial  and  universal  completeness  the 
Bock  of  Books  is  subduing  the  world !  Even  language  itsdf 
is  only  a  servant  of  the  Message.  Through  long  centuries  and 
vast  ranges  of  toil  a  race  slowly  and  painfully  fashions  its 
speech;  and  no  sooner  is  the  work  accomplished  than  that 
speech  becoities  the  vehicle  of  the  Tidings.  To  the  Gospel  it 
•issues  Only  as  a  new  access  to  the  hearts  of  men.  Then  some- 
times the  Boc^,  like  a  great  strategist,  turns  back  for  a  moment, 
after  generations  of  apparent  rule,  to  complete  more  absolutely 
its  dominion  over  territory  which  it  has  held  historically,  and 
to  subdue  more  wholly  unto  its  service  some  local  or  class  dia- 
lect which  the  passing  years  have  produced  within  the  bounds 
of  the  larger  language.  And  so  the  Word  has  its  w^ay  and 
rrtoves  onward  to  the  day  when  it  shall  have  found  lodgement 
among  all  tribes  and  on  all  tongues. 

It  is  with  such  appreciation  of  the  deeper  meanings  that  one 
opens  the  comely  and  convenient  volume  which  completes  the 
"  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament."  English  has  long  been 
conquered  territory  to  the  Good  News ;  or,  to  use  another  fig- 
ure, it  has  long  been  a  chosen  vessel ;  it  is  half  a  millennium 
since  the  pioneer  days  of  Wyclif,  and  the  English  BiWe  has 

*  The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament .  A  translation  into  mod- 
em ETngUsh  by  a  company  of  about  twenty  schoiars,  representing 
the  various  sections  of  the  Christian  Church.  Revised  Edition. 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto:  Fleming  H»  Revell  Company. 
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had  a  mighty  histor>'.  But  there  has  been  growing  up  a  new 
language  within  the  English  language.  The  common  man, 
coming  gradually  to  his  own,  has  been  coining  his  new  speech. 
Tyndak  and  Coverdale  would  hardly  understand  him,  and  he 
would  not  understand  them,  were  it  not  for  this  same  Bible, 
which  has  held  the  two  distant  and  divergent  ages  from  abso- 
lute separation.  And  now  that  this  common  man  is  coming  to 
be  the  moving  spirit  in  English  and  American  civilization  it  be- 
comes one  of  the  notable  missionary  efforts  of  our  day  to  reach 
his  ear,  and  through  his  ear  his  heart,  with  such  a  phrasing  of 
the  gospel  as  shall  be  its  own  best  interpretation.  This  is  the 
significant  enterprise  to  which  a  Httle  company  of  English 
scholars  set  themselves  some  years  ago.  Both  the  effort  and 
the  result  are  deeply  interesting  to  any  man  who  keeps  his  ear 
to  the  deeper  movements  of  Christianity. 

Like  many  to  whom  the  work  itself  has  been  the  best  re- 
ward, these  workmen  have  chosen  to  be  unnamed.  This  is 
characteristic  of  the  greater  biblical  scholarship.  How  many 
of  the  makers  of  the  Bible,  from  the  apostolic  day  down,  have 
wrought  in  that  absolute  lack  of  self-consciousness  which  is 
begotten  of  the  greatness  of  the  service!  Through  the  long 
years  which  the  task  has  occupied,  these,  workers  have  kept 
themselves  well  in  the  back-ground,  and  their  work  well  to  the 
fore.  It  has  been  generally  understood  that  the  initiating  im- 
pulse to  the  effort  came  from  that  great  Englishman,  William 
T.  Stead.  One  can  readily  believe  this,  for  the  undertaking  is 
so  evidently  in  line  with  the  character  of  that  man,  whose  life 
principle  it  has  been  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  to  speak  his 
word  in  such  Anglo-Saxon  that  the  commonest  ear  can  under- 
stand it.  Doubtless  the  anonymous  character  of  the  work  has 
shielded  the  authors  from  the  vexation  of  much  useless  intru- 
sion and  valueless  criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be 
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remembered  that  scholairship  values  a  signature  increasingly, 
not  only  as  a  testimonial  of  the  correctness  of  the  product,  but 
also  as  pving  important  information  as  to  the  point  of  view  as- 
sumed. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  to  know  that  the  enterprise  has  been  in 
large  measure  successful,  and  that  this  success  has  encouraged 
the  prosecution  of  the  work  into  the  field  of  the  Old  Testament. 
One  might  easily  fear  that  this  translation  would  become  sim- 
ply the  tool  of  the  expert,  as  furnishing  an  interesting  com- 
parison with  other  versions.  There  is  considerable  question 
whether  the  common  man  does  not  rather  delight  to  associate 
his  religious  life  with  an  apartness  which  he  loves  to  have  em- 
phasized in  language  and  foml  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to 
know  that  in  considerable  measure  this  version  is  getting  access 
to  the  country  districts  and  to  the  men  of  common  speech.  The 
original  edition  was  ten  years  in  preparation.  Issued  then  in 
three  volumes,  it  reached  a  sale  of  200,000  copies,  and  now, 
after  three  years  of  revision,  the  final  edition,  in  one  vol- 
ume, is  already  having  a  phenomenal  sale  both  in  town  and 
open  countr}'.  With  this  measure  of  general  interest  it  is  nat- 
ural that  a  like  effort  should  be  pushed  in  the  Old  Testament — 
a  more  difficult  region  to  develop.  A  few  months  will  probably 
see  the  publication  of  a  tentative  Old  Testament.  The  apparent 
success  of  this  attempt  to  reach  the  common  ear  must  therefore 
be  of  great  interest  to  a  Christianity  which  at  this  moment  is 
so  vitally  concerned  for  an  approach  to  the  masses.  Has  it 
not  some  important  lessons  to  teach  us? 

Beyond  the  matter  of  its  actual  touch  upon  people,  there  re- 
mains, for  the  critic,  the  question  of  the  real  excellence  of  this 
version ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  particular  effort  of  the  transla- 
tors has  been  that  of  clothing  the  New  Testament  in  the  speech 
of  the  day,  one  is  specially  interested  to  measure  the  resultant 
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English  style,  and  to  estimate  its  approach  to  the  ideal.  It  is 
true  that  the  version  might  fail  of  being  a  great  critical  success, 
and  yet  achieve  well  this  important  end.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  in  this  connection,  however,  that  the  effort  to  be  simple 
and  direct  has  given  a  certain  boldness  and  liberty  which  often 
evidently  strikes  nearer  the  real  meaning  than  is  possible  to 
one  who  is  limited  by  what  has  been  held  to  be  exact  grammat- 
ical usage.  Above  grammar  is  sense.  The  necessary  postulate 
of  these  translators  is  that  the  words  carried  a  meaning  to  the 
ordinary  hearer,  and  that  this  sense  was  made  plain  by  the  con- 
text rather  than  by  any  exact  balancing  of  grammar.  It  has 
not  been  enough  appreciated  that  the  New  Testament  is  not  an 
exercise  in  Greek  prose,  where  words  have  identical  equiva- 
lents,^ and  the  kai  is  always  kai,  but  that  it  is  first  of  all  the 
hot  and  hurried  rush  of  great  souls  in  their  campaign  of  eager- 
ness to  convey  a  noble  contagion.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is 
the  man  of  purpose,  and  the  man  who  is  in  spiritual  kinship 
with  the  purpose  behind  the  Scriptures,  who  is  the  only  true 
biblical  interpreter.  This  may  be  scholastic  heresy ;  it  is  actual 
fact. 

But  back  to  the  style.  The  problem  is  a  difficult  one.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  easy  to  set  one's  self  free  from  those  forms 
of  expression  which  the  older  versions  have  impressed  upon 
us  so  deeply.  Even  when  we  think  we  have  absolutely  aban- 
doned the  past,  we  find  ourselves  unconsciously  speaking  its 

'  Dr.  We3rinoutli  quotes  approvingly  from  Bifihop  Welldon's 
"  Nicomaehean  Ethics  of  Aristotle":  "I  have  deliberately  reject- 
ed the  principle  of  trying  to  translate  the  same  Greek  word  by  the 
same  word  in  English,  and  where  circumstances  seem  to  call  for 
it  I  have  sometimes  used  two  English  words  to  represent  one  word 
of  the  Greek."  Dr.  Weymowth  adds:  "  It  is  a  melancholy  spectacle 
to  see  men  of  high  ability  and  undoubted  scholarship  toil  and  strug- 
gle at  translation  under  a  needless  restriction  to  literal ity,  as  in 
intellectual  handcuffs  and  fetters  when  they  might  with  advantage 
snap  the  bonds  and  fling  them  away." 
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language,  and  declaring  ourselves  in  the  phraseology  of  1611. 
Take  the  opening  verses  of  the  Acts.  What  Englishman,  un- 
less he  had  the  echo  of  the  King  James  Version  in  his  ear, 
would  write  as  do  the  *'  Twentieth  Century  "  translators,  "  The 
first  account  which  I  drew  up,  Theophilus,  dealt  with  all 
that  Jesus  did  and  taught  from  the  very  first  down  to  that  day 
on  which  he  was  taken  up  to  Heaven,  after  he  had,  by  the  help 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  given  instruction  to  the  Apostles  whom  he 
had  chosen  " !  This  is  indeed  better  than  the  form  given  in 
the  tentative  cditicwT.  But  it  is  the  involved  structure  of  the 
Old  Version,  with  the  added  complication  of  a  parted  verb.  The 
"  Modern  Speech  New  Testament "  (Weymouth's  translation) 
here,  as  in  many  other  places,  has  suceeded  better  in  shaking 
itself  free  from  its  memories,  and  we  get  at  least  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  natural  and  orderly  expression :  "  My  former 
narrative,  Theophilus,  dealt  with  all  that  Jesus  did  and  taught 
as  a  beginning,  down  to  the  day  on  which,  after  giving  instruc- 
tions through  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Apostles  whom  He  had 
chosen,  He  was  taken  up  to  Heaven."  All  this  suggests  that 
twentieth-century  words  are  no  more  necessary  than  a  twenti- 
eth-century order  in  the  phrasing.  The  classical  scholar  often 
loses  his  sense  of  the  native  English  sentence-order  when  he 
preserves  his  English  wording.  Still  the  "  Twentieth  Century 
New  Testament "  has  made  distinct  gain  here,  and  one  needs 
only  a  casual  illustration  to  realize  in  what  a  foreign  world  he 
has  been  contentedly  living.  The  King  James  Version  (Acts 
i.  12)  reads :  "  Then  returned  they  unto  Jerusalem  from  the 
mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  a  sabbath  day's 
journey."  The  "  Twentieth  Century  "  (tentative  edition)  sub- 
stituted :  "  Then  the  Apostles  returned  from  the  hill  called 
Olivet  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  city."    In  the  "  Twentieth  Century  Revised  "  there  is  still 
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farther  improvement :  '*  Then  the  Apostles  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem from  the  hill  called  Olivet,  which  is  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  city."  It  is  interesting  to  put  beside  this 
Weymouth's  anglicizing  of  this  simple  passage :  "  Then  they 
returned  to  Jerusalem  from  the  mountain  called  the  Oliveyard, 
which  is  near  Jerusalem,  about  a  mile  off."  All  this  is  distinct- 
ly in  the  right  direction. 

As  for  the  verbal  colloquialisms,  the  revision  of  the  "  Twen- 
tieth Century  "  shows  distinctly  a  conservative  reaction  from 
its  earlier  tendencies.  The  tentative  edition,  often  descended  to 
the  undignified,  sometimes  to  the  amusing.  Not  infrequently 
the  changes  seemed  really  tmnecessary.  But  the  revision  has 
considerably  removed  these  defects.  There  are  comparatively 
few  words  employed  which  do  not  bear  worthily  the  burden  of 
their  high  and  holy  message.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
in  many  points  this  effort  has  purified  itself.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  attention  was  called  to  some  of  these  infelicities  by  the 
striking  series  of  articles  on  biblical  translations  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.^  At  any  rate,  "  Our  cap- 
tain Cornelius "  reappears  instead  of  "  Captain  Cornelius.'* 
"  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  dates  "  becomes  "  It  is 
not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  hours."  "  The  Dcwngs  of  the 
Apostles  (commonly  called  'the  Acts')"  appears  again  as 
"  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  "  When  they  got  there  "  is  now 
"  when  they  reached  Jerusalem."  "  Yielding  thirty,  sixty,  and 
a  hundred  times  as  much  "  is  dignified  again  into  "  thirty,  six- 
ty, and  a  hundred  fold."  Herod  is  again  a  fox,  whereas  he  was 
a  vixen.  Peter's  mother-in-law  was  tentatively  "  down  "  with 
a  fever ;  she  is  now  **  prostrate."    According  to  Matthew,  she 

^  Special  attention  should  be  called  to  this  s<ugge8tlye  series  of 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (vols.  lix.>lzi.;, 
by  Prof.  H.  M.  Whitney. 
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"  rose,"  though  unfortunately,  according  to  Luke,  she  still  "  got 
up."  In  the  tentative  edition  the  council  of  Heaven  is  com- 
posed of  senators ;  now  they  ar«  councillors.  It  is  evident  that 
these  conservatisms  are  a  decided  gain. 

There  are  certain  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  seera 
to  find  their  only  true  expression  in  the  stately  diction  of  the 
more  ancient  English.  Like  a  cathedral  which  the  centuries 
have  glorified  and  hallowed,  these  words  of  the  earlier  speech 
deepen  the  impressions,  and  add  the  atmosphere,  of  the  abid- 
ing and  the  eternal.  In  them  one  worships  best.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  these  passages  as  worthily  clothed  in  any  speed) 
that  is  not  sanctified  by  something  that  dwells  apart  from  the 
ordinary.  We  turn  the  leaves  toward  these  passages  with  hesi- 
tation. In  them  is  the  supreme  test.  We  wonder  whether 
there  are  not  certain  places  where,  for  the  great  multitude, 
mystery  and  majesty  should  be  allowed  to  have  their  absolute 
way.  We  cannot  know;  we  can  only  feel.  Doubtless  the 
translators  felt  this.  They  have  touched  these  passages  rever- 
ently— ^the  last  supper,  the  passion,  the  new  morning  in  the 
garden,  the  serenities  and  timelessness  of  the  church  victor- 
ious.   In  these  gjeat  passages  there  is  good  success. 

"  I  heard,  too,  the  number  of  those  who  bad  been  sealed.  It  was 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand;  and  they  were  from  every 
tribe  of  the  Israelites.  .  .  .  After  this,  in  my  vision,  I  saw  a  vast 
throng  which  no  man  could  number,  of  men  from  every  nation  and 
of  all  tribes  and  peoples,  and  languages.  They  stood  in  front  of  the 
throne  and  in  front  of  the  Lamb,  robed  in  white,  holding  palm* 
branches  In  their  hands  and  they  are  crying  in  a  loud  voice — 

'Salvation  be  ascribed  to  our 

God  who  is  seated  on  his  throne 

and  to  the  Lamb.' 
And  all  the  angels  were  standing  round  the  throne  and  the  Coun- 
cillors and  the  four  Creatures  and  they  prostrated  themselves  on 
their  faces.  .  .  .  Then  one  of  the  Councillors  turned  to  me  and  said 
*  who  are  these  who  are  robed  in  white?  and  whence  did  they 
come?' 
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" '  My  Lord/  I  answered,  *  it  is  you  who  know.' 

"  *  Tliese/  he  said,  '  are  they  who  came  through  the  Great  Perse- 
cution; they  washed  their  robes  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
And  therefore  it  is  that  they  are  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  are 
serving  him  day  and  night  in  his  Temple;  and  he  who  is  seated  on 
the  throne  will  shelter  them.  Never  again  shall  they  be  hungry, 
never  again  shall  they  be  thirsty,  nor  shall  the  sun  smite  upon 
them,  nor  any  scorching  heat;  for  the  Lamb  that  stands  in  the 
space  before  the  throne  will  be  their  shepherd,  and  will  lead  them 
to  life-giving  springs  of  water;  and  God  will  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes.' " 

There  is  certainly  nothing  here  that  is  unworthy  of  the 
great  Theme,  and  there  are  some  flashes  of  light.  On  the 
whole,  the  translators  have  gone  far  toward  accomplishing 
their  announced  purpose  in  this  matter  of  style.  They  have 
made  a  long  march  toward  the  world's  way  of  speaking,  while, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  loyal  to  the  uplift  of  their  message. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  criticisms,  but  rather  that 
the  task  is  large.  There  can  be  many  failures  and  yet  real 
success.  As  an  example,  we  think  there  would  be  general  con- 
demnation of  the  word  "  discarnate  "  (2  Cor.  v.  3).  This  is 
not  modern  in  any  sense.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  the 
most  extreme  case  we  have  noted. 

To  turn  now  to  such  matters  of  translation  as  are  apart  from 
style,  it  is  evident  that  here  one  faces  an  unlimited  opportimity 
for  difference  and  debate.  What  a  battle-ground  the  Greek 
Testament  has  been!  How  many  conflicts  of  great  linguistic 
gladiators  it  has  seen!  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
method  by  which  these  "twenty  scholars,  representing  the^ 
various  sections  of  the  Christian  church,"  adjusted  all 
those  historic  difficulties  over  which  the  centuries  have  con- 
tended. The  result,  however,  if  we  would  be  fair  to  it,  must 
be  estimated  with  a  distinct  appreciation  of  the  aim  as  set 
forth  by  the  translators.     The  book  is  not  a  revision,  but  a 

'Italics  ours. 
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translation  de  novo.  It  is  not  a  paraphrase,  it  is  yet  more  than 
a  verbal  translation ;  so  the  preface  informs  us.  It  is  not  easy 
to  keep  our  stand  on  this  delicate  line  of  differentiation.  We 
shall  not  always  agree  that  a  judicious  attitude  is  maintained. 
In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  discontinuance  of  the  marginal  readings  where  there  is 
real  uncertainty.  Every  reader  is  entitled  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  exact  situation  as  it  really  exists ;  the  less  access  he  has  to 
the  original,  and  the  more  he  is  limited  to  "modem  English,*' 
so  much  the  more  is  he  entitled  to  have  the  true  possibilities  of 
the  case  made  clear  to  him.  Marginal  reference  of  other  sorts 
may  be  useful ;  this  is  essential.  Historically  the  difference  re- 
garding Paul's  reference  to  his  second  visit  to  Corinth  is  im- 
portant (2  Cor.  xiii.  2),  and  should  be  made  clear.  Morally 
there  is  a  difference  between  "adulterating"  God's  message 
and  "making  profit"  (T.  C.)  out  of  it  (2  Cor.  ii.  17).  And 
theologically,  whatever  section  of  the  church  we  represent,  it 
is  cavalier  to  dismiss  hucai6m  as  "  pronouncing  righteous." 

In  the  nutter  of  translation,  as  of  diction,  the  revised  edition 
shows  some  conservative  notes  as  compared  with  the  tentative 
edition.  To  be  happy  was  the  reward  pronounced  by  the  beati- 
tudes ;  it  is  now  again  to  be  blessed.  An  interesting  change  of 
mind  appears  also  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  where  the  marital  relations 
which  befit  the  "Presiding  Officer  in  the  Church"  have  made 
a  theme  of  such  long  and  sharp  difference.  The  exact  trans- 
lation would  seem  to  be  as  the  American  Version  renders, 
"  The  husband  of  one  wife."  The  original  "  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury "  edition,  however,  said :  "  He  should  have  been  only 
once  married."  The  final  version  now  reacts  so  far  that  the  re- 
quirement is  simply  that  he  shall  be  "  a  faithful  husband." 

The  limits  of  this  review  must  confine  our  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  many  interesting  examples  of  translation.    Some  atten- 
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tion  has  been  called  previously  ta  James  i.  9,  10,  where  the 
American  Version  reads :  "  But  let  the  brother  of  low  degree 
glory  in  his  high  estate,  and  the  rich  in  that  he  is  made  low." 
The  original  edition  of  the  "  Twentieth  Century  "  reads :  "  A 
Brother  in  lowly  circumstances  should  be  proud  of  his  high 
position,  but  a  rich  Brother  of  the  lowliness  of  his  position." 
Behind  this  verse  there  is,  of  course,  the  primitive  conception 
of  the  real  and  superior  excellence  of  poverty.  To  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  as  to  St.  Francis  it  was  itself  a  nobility.  It  is  easy 
to  miss  this.  Weymouth  does :  "  Let  a  brother  in  humble  life 
rejoice  when  raised  to  a  Wgher  position."  The  **  Twentieth 
Century  Revised  "  reads  now  with  mpre  correctness :  "  Let 
a  Brother  in  humble  circumstances  be  proud  of  his  exalted  po- 
sition, but  a  rich  Brother  of  his  humiliation."  We  venture  an 
attempt  ourselves :  Let  the  lowly  Brother  exult  in  his  high 
position,  but  the  rich  Brother  only  in  being  humbled. 

There  are  of  course  passages  on  the  other  hand  where  we 
feel  that  the  new  translation  has  gone  astray. 

Take  Heb.  i.  7.  Here,  it  seems  to  us,  the  canons  of  sense  dis- 
tinctly favor  the  American  Version.  The  biblical  writer  is 
speaking  of  the  graded  glories  of  the  celestial  hierarchy.  Ac- 
cording to  his  felicitous  quotation,  angels  are  indeed  as 
"  winds,"  but  to  the  Son  is  eternal  rule.  The  original  passage 
appears  to  be  Ps.  civ.  4.  If,  in  the  light  of  the  Septuagint, 
either  passage  should  be  wrested  from  what  is  apparently  its 
most  natural  meaning,  it  should  be  the  original,  but  this  is  not 
at  all  necessary,  for  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  whole  diffi- 
cuhy  is  due  to  a  Septuagint  mistranslation  or  indefiniteness 
which  is  carried  over  into  the  New  Testament. 

There  are  three  passages  of  somewhat  striking  interest,  as 
translations,  to  which  we  would  refer.  Two  of  them  concern 
Matthew's  account  of  Peter's  confession;  the  other  relates  to 
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Paul's  patient  conformity  to  his  harsh  circumstances.  In  the 
first  of  these  passages  (Matt.  xvi.  19)  Jesus  is  made  to  say: 
"  I  will  give  you  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  What- 
ever you  forbid  on  earth  will  be  held  in  Heaven  to  be  forbid- 
den, and  whatever  you  allow  on  earth  will  be  held  in  Heaven  to 
be  allowed."  The  interpretations  of  this  passage  have  usually 
taken  their  point  from  the  supposition  that  keys  mean  author- 
ity.. Peter  is  therefore  to  initiate  the  methods,  and  decide  the 
issues,  of  the  kingdom,  as  this  translation  evidently  makes  him 
do.  Logically  this  is  inevitably  the  primacy  of  Peter.  But 
what  the  "  Twentieth  Century  "  gives  us  is  not  really  a  transla- 
tion :  it  is  a  bit  of  exegesis.  And  the  exact  translation  which  the 
American  Revision  gives  us  is  open  to  quite  another  meaning. 
"  Keys  "  signify  not  so  much  authority  as  confidence.  Peter 
has  shown  himself  a  man  of  singular  capacity  of  insight.  He 
has  seen  things  as  they  are.  His  eye  has  discovered  Messiah. 
Such  a  man  can  be  trusted  alone.  He  may  soon  take  the  keys 
and  go  his  own  way.  His  deeds  shall  be  in  accord  with  the 
eternal  facts  toward  which  he  has  shown  himself  undeceived. 
His  bindings  and  loosings  shall  be  such  as  have  the  sanction 
of  heaven.    So  does  God  ever  reward  the  man  of  insight. 

In  the  twenty-third  verse  we  have  Jesus  again  speaking  to 
Peter :  "  Out  of  my  way,  Satan !  ....  for  you  look  at  things 
not  as  God  does,  but  as  man  does."  This  is  striking;  it  is  a 
truly  great  conception;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  this  can 
be  considered  a  valid  translation,  unless  it  be  as  a  paraphrase. 
CcMnparison  with  other  passages  (especially  1  Mace.  x.  20) 
would  seem  to  make  it  clear  that  Jesus  said :  "  You  do  not 
side  with  God,  but  with  men."  From  this  point  it  is  not  a  long 
step,  to  be  sure,  to  the  translation  which  the  "  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury "  proposes,  but  it  is  just  this  step  which  diflferentiates  a 
translation  and  a  paraphrase. 
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Once  more :  in  Phil.  iv.  12,  13,  Paxil  speaks  of  his  "  indepen- 
dence of  circumstances."    He  is  made  to  say :    "  I  know  how 
to  face  humble  circumstances,  and  I  know  how  to  face  prosper- 
ity.   Into  all  and  every  human  experience  I  have  been  initiated 
— ^into  ptenty  and  himger,  into  prosperity  and  want."    What 
a  splendid  cosmopolitanism  is  suggested  by  the  words  "  Into 
all  and  every  human  experience  I  have  been  initiated  " !   This 
is  a  largeness  of  life,  a  scope  of  horizon,  worthy  of  a  great  man ; 
but,  after  all,  this  translation  is  misleading.    Really  Paul  is  not 
referring  to  his  range  of  experience  as  a  completed  one,  as  this 
translation  would  seem  to  indicate,  but  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
found  the  secret  which  is  at  the  heart  of  all  experience.    To 
him  to  be  initiated  meant  exactly  that — to  get  the  secret ;  to  us 
generally  it  has  come  to  rriean  actually  to  experience.     Now 
Paul  had  not  actually  known  all  and  every  human  experience ; 
he  did  not  maintain  that  he  had.    That  was  not  necessary  nor 
important.    He  had  found  the  secret  which  applied  universally. 
Logically  and  grammatically  this  is  evident.  We  must  therefore 
make  clear  the  particular  phase  of  jACfjLjjtjfiai  which  he  'is  using. 
Can  Lightfoot's  suggestion  be  improved,  "  Of  all  and  every- 
thing I  possess  the  secret "  ?    This  seems  to  us  exact. 

There  is  at  least  one  other  important  approach  of  criticism 
toward  any  biblical  translation ;  it  relates  to  historical  settings 
and  doctrinal  suggestions  which  both  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously are  given  to  the  various  books  by  the  comments  and 
the  form  of  publication.  The  work  which  a  translation  does 
unconsciously  is  often  the  most  far-reaching.  We  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  these  considerations.  The  partisans 
of  a  verbal  inspiration  are  right  in  maintaining  that  their  view 
has  been  shaken  in  the  public  confidence  by  no  other  argument 
so  much  as  by  the  appearance  of  the  Revised  Version  in  other 
words.  It  called  the  attention  of  all  patently  to  the  fact  that 
Vol.  LXII.     No.  248     12 
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no  version  was  "  authorized  "  by  canons  either  of  the  human 
or  the  divine.  How  significant  a  step  tWs  new  insight  was  in 
the  swift  forward  movement  of  the  last  twenty  years  we  have 
failed  to  appreciate.  It  was  really  a  popular  emancipation 
from  that  literalism  which  could  hold  its  ground  only  where 
there  was  but  one  translation  of  the  Bible.  Yet  this  result  was 
no  purpose  of  the  English  revisers.  In  a  like  unconsciousness 
these  recent  translators  are  surely  achieving. 

For  example,  as  concerns  the  historical  setting  and  sugges- 
tion, the  slightest  comment  is  liable  to  be  of  lasting  importance. 
How  easy  it  was  to  insert  Ussher's  chronology  into  the  Bible ! 
^Vhat  ages  of  explanation  and  contention  before  it  could  be 
withdrawn !  What  chronological  misinterpretations  have  sprung 
from  the  fact  that  the  Gospels  come  first,  and  the  Revelation, 
with  its  final  anathema  against  an  added  word,  last!  It  be- 
comes important  therefore  that  one  should  speak  only  what  is 
evidently  ti;ue.  It  is  better  to  say  frankly,  "  The  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  Mark,"  as  does  the  "  Twentieth  Century,"  and 
take  the  consequent  uncertainties  as  to  exactly  what  that  really 
means,  than  to  say,  "  The  Gospel  News  as  Recorded  by  Mat- 
thew," with  the  more  definite  statement.  It  is  better  to  say 
(T.  C),  "A  Letter  to  Christian  People.  (Known  as  the  '  Sec- 
ond Letter  of  St.  Peter')"  than  to  say,  "The  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter '  (Am.  Rev.  Ver.  ).  It  is  wise  to  make  a  certain  res- 
ervation in  the  Pauline  literature,  to  head  it,  "The  Letters 
attributed  to  St.  Paul,"  and  this  because,  according  to  scholar- 
ship, these  phrases  give  the  truest  description  of  the  real  crit- 
ical situation. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  decision  of  the  editors  as  re- 
gards the  order  of  the  books.  In  their  own  words,  the  order 
is  "due  to  the  desire  not  to  inconvenience  a  reader,  familiar  with 
the  old  order,  more  than  is  necessary,  but,  at  the  same  time. 
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to  make  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  such  a  chronological 
arrangement  as  modem  research  has  rendered  possible.  Three 
main  divisions  have  been  adopted.  Within  these  subdivisions 
the  books  and  letters  stand  in  a  probable  chronological  arrange- 
ment." The  thiee  main  divisions  are:  the  Historical  Books, 
the  Letters,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Entirely  apart  from  the 
special  conclusions  of  the  editors  as  to  the  difficult  matter  of 
the  chronological  order,  it  is  well  that  the  old  order  should  dis- 
appear. We  venture  that,  to  many  a  lay  reader,  this  rearrange- 
ment or  any  other  will  be  the  first  suggestion  of  these  interest- 
ing and  important  problems,  and  there  is  nothing  which  the 
biblical  scholar  needs  more  from  the  laity  than  some  dear  ap- 
preciation of  the  reality  of  the  problems  which  he  faces.  He 
is  not  creating  problems ;  they  cannot  be  avoided ;  and  this  sit- 
uation should  be  made  clear.  Inasmuch  as  the  arrangement 
of  the  books  will  seem  to  have  a  certain  measure  of  authority, 
it  is  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  conclusions.  They  are  in 
many  respects  quite  at  variance  with  those  of  other  students. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  us  to  be  almost  evidently  wrong.  But 
they  are  interesting.    The  books  appear  as  follows : — 


Mark 

Ephesians 

Matthew 

Philippians 

Luke 

1  Timothy 

John 

2  Timothy 

Acts 

Titus 

James 

Hebrews 

1  Thessalonians 

1  Peter 

2  Thessalonians 

2  Peter 

Galatians 

Jude 

1  Corinthians 

1  John 

2  Corinthians 

2  John 

Romans 

3  John 

Colossians 

Revelation 

Philemon 

As  already  stated,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  this  order  is 
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likely  to  maintain  itself  in  the  face  of  advancing  investigation. 
It  does  seem  to  us  that  this  rearrangement,  together  with  the 
comments  scattered  along  the  way,  will  open  to  a  largely  in- 
creased number  of  people  the  reality  and  the  range  of  some 
of  the  important  questions  of  New  Testament  study,  the  an- 
swers to  which  will  be  greatly  illuminating.  If  so,  this  will  be 
a  most  important  service,  and  of  itself  will  be  ample  reward  for 
all  the  toil. 

There  is  at  least  one  other  great  hope  along  the  line  of  such 
a  ver^on  as  this.  If  it  is  realized,  it,  too,  will  be  considerably 
by  an  unconscious  process.  We  need  nothing  more  sorely  in 
our  Christianity  than  that  the  line  between  the  sacred  and  the 
secular  should  be  erased.  Religion,  after  all,  is  not  other- 
worldliness  or  other-speech.  All  this  breeds  affectation  and 
insincerity,  and  these,  often  in  pious  garb,  are  Christ's  most 
accursed  betrayers.  The  true  campaigner  for  Jesus  Christ  is 
simply  the  true  man  making  disclosure  of  his  real  self  by  his 
own  honest  speech.  We  can  surely  have  large  hc^  that  a  ver- 
nacular Bible  may  go  far  to  hasten  the  day  when  the  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  shall  understand  that  they  do  not  need  to  adopt 
archaic  phrases  when  they  would  speak  of  him,  but  that  they 
may  join  themselves  to  the  great  "  Campaign  of  Testimony  " 
in  as  simple  and  natural  a  language  as  they  use  for  all  their 
daily  realities.  And  this  is  no  small  thing.  For  thus  the  King- 
dom comes. 

It  ought  not  any  longer  to  be  necessary  to  say  that  there  is 
no  final  translation  of  the  Bible.  There  is  indeed  no  final  trans- 
lation for  any  class  of  people.  The  Bible  is  too  large  to  be  ap- 
preciated and  expressed  by  any  one  man  or  any  group  of  men. 
As  translators,  and  indeed  as  historical  students,  we  shall  have 
our  individual  points  of  view.  No  one  can- expect  universal 
approval;  in  many  respects  he  must  learn  only  to  welcome 
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strcmg  opposition  and  criticism.  But  beyond  the  opposition 
is  the  common  aim.  We  are  workers  together  in  the  great  en- 
terprise. To  get  the  essential  messages  of  the  Bible  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  lowest  as  of  the  highest,  of  the  ignorant 
as  of  the  learned, — this  is  the  campaign  of  Christianity.  In 
that  service  there  is  surely  ennoblement  for  all  who  share  it: 
Let  us  reverently  thank  God  that  in  our  day  there  are  so  many 
who  have  committed  themselves  to  this  high  task.  In  their 
increasing  numbers  and  their  devoted  earnestness  there  is  hope 
that  the  Gospel  is  to  have  a  new  swiftness  and  a  more  convinc- 
ing power. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

NOTES. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RULE. 

According  to  the  Golden  Rule,  we  are  to  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  have  others  do  unto  us.  In  the  application  of  this 
rule,  however,  we  meet  with  various  difficulties  ;  for  it  is  at  once 
seen  that  the  last  clause  of  the  injunction  really  means,  "what 
we  ought  to  wish  others  to  do  unto  us."  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  every  irregulated  wish  should  be  gratified.  The 
criminal  eagerly  wishes  that  those  who  are  cognizant  of  his 
crime  should  neither  reveal  it,  nor  punish  him  for  it.  But 
that,  certainly,  is  not  the  rule  by  which  we  should  be  glided 
in  our  conduct  toward  others.  An  ignorant  person  may  desire 
a  thing  which  would  be  to  his  disadvantage.  To  do  to  another 
as  we  in  our  ignorance  would  have  him  do  to  us  might  be  to 
confer  upon  him  a  positive  evil.  However  much  we  might 
desire  alms,  if  we  were  beggars,  we  should  find  in  that  de- 
sire little  justification  for  indiscriminate  almsgiving.  We  are  to 
do  to  others  only  what,  under  the  guidance  of  pure  benevolence 
and  the  highest  wisdom,  we  should  desire  others  to  do  to  us. 

But  the  second  and  principal  difficulty  in  the  application  of 
the  golden  rule  is,  that  the  others  whom*  we  would  serve  have 
conflicting  interests.  We  have  more  than  one  person  or  class 
to  serve.  In  our  individual  conduct,  as  in  making  laws  for 
a  nation,  we  have  to  consider  the  "greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number."  This  makes  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  complex 
problem  out  of  every  act  of  duty,  especially  aniid  the  complica- 
tions of  modern  business  enterprises. 

As  man  is  constituted,  and  society  organized,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  conduct  the  business  of  the  world  except  upon  the 
principle  of  competition.  Roughly  speaking,  society  is  de- 
vided   into   two  classes,   namely,   producers   and   consumers, 
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though  each  is  in  turn  both  producer  and  consumer  engaged 
in  exchange  of  products.  As  producers  supplying  the  wants 
of  consumers,  we  are  all  competing  to  see  which  can  supply 
the  wants  on  the  cheapest  and  most  attractive  terms. 

Modern  civilization  has  been  largely  produced  by  labor-sav- 
ing inventions.  But  every  labor-saving  invention  is  a  direct 
injury  to  those  who  have  already  invested  their  capital  in  ap- 
pliances less  effective  than  those  brought  forward  by  the  new 
inventor.  For  example,  when  the  modern  mowers  and  reapers 
were  invented,  their  use  at  once  depreciated  the  value  of  all 
the  factories  where  scythes  and  cradles  were  made.  The  in- 
dividual owners  of  these  factories,  and  indeed  of  these  indi- 
vidual primitive  instruments  of  harvesting,  were  injured  by 
the  invention.  They  lost  their  market.  Their  factories  ceased 
to  run.  Their  scythes  and  cradles  were  suffered  to  hang  un- 
used in  dusty  attics.  But  the  general  public  had  been  benefited. 
It  henceforth  cost  less  to  produce  wheat,  and  the  main  staples 
of  food  for  all  classes  became  more  abundant  and  cheap.  If 
the  inventor  of  the  mower  and  reaper  had  been  in  the  place  of 
the  manufacturer  of  scythes  and  cradles,  he  would  have  ob- 
jected to  this  diminishing  market,  brought  about  by  the  new 
invention.  And  so  when  the  reaper  was  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  binder,  the  original  inventor  of  the  reaper  was 
injured  by  the  new  invention,  but  the  public  was  benefited. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  an  inventor  ?  Shall  he  hesitate  to 
bring  forward  an  invention,  because  it  will  render  useless  the 
investments  of  his  competitors?  That  would  indeed  be  doing 
to  them  as  he  might  wish  them  to  do  to  him,  but  it  would  not 
be  doing  for  the  public  what  was  to  their  highest  interests. 
The  "  others  "  whom  he  should  have  in  view  are  not  merely 
his  competitors,  but  the  whole  body  politic,  whose  interests 
are  not  single,  but  diverse. 

It  is  not  otherwise  in  the  organization  of  business.  Waste 
is  saved  by  proper  organization.  The  losses  consequent  on 
imperfect  business  methods  fall,  in  the  end,  on  the  whole  com- 
munity. A  shovelful  of  dirt  uselessly  thrown  is  a  burden 
upon  the  industries  of  the  world.     A  railroad  or  canal  unwisely 
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located,  a  factory  built  inr  a  situation  unfavorable  for  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  material  or  the  distribution  of  the  finished  pro- 
ducts, is  in  great  part  a  dead  loss.  He  is  a  public  benefactor 
who  constructs  a  more  econwnical  line  of  communication,  or 
chooses  a  more  favorable  point  for  manufacturing  or  distrib- 
uting, though  his  enterprise  may  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
unwise  investments  of  others. 

Even  the  loud  outcry  against  department  stores  overlooks  the 
interest  of  the  general  public.  The  Stewarts  and  the  Wana- 
makers  do  indeed  work  an  injury  to  various  smaller  retail 
merchants,  but  they  make  it  possible  for  a  great  host  of  help- 
less ladies  to  make  purchases  at  cheap  rates,  and  with  little 
outlay  of  strength,  of  goods  of  whose  quality  they  can  be 
assured.  The  organizer  of  the  department  store  can  appeal 
to  the  benefit  rendered  to  the  great  number  of  purchasers,  in 
justification  of  his  interpretation  of  the  golden  rule.  If  he 
does  to  these  as  he  would  have  them  do  to  him,  he  cannot  but 
work  evil  to  his  less  skillful  and  less  fortunate  competitors. 

There  is  no  escaping  from  this  dilemma,  whatever  be  the 
business  in  which  one  is  engaged.  Life  is  so  complex  that 
duties  will  always  seem  to  conflict.  This  becomes  most  appar- 
ent in  the  affairs  of  state  which  lead  to  the  organization  of  po- 
litical parties.  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  the  people 
have  always  been  divided  over  the  question  of  a  protective 
tariff.  The  consumer  of  sugar  urges  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  purchase  it  wherever  he  can  at  the  lowest  price ;  whereas  the 
planter  urges  that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  higher  pric^ 
secured  by  the  tariff  of  a  cent  a  pound  upon  all  sugars  that 
foreigners  send  to  our  market.  In  whose  place  shall  we  put 
ourselves?  If  we  are  consumers  merely,  we  shall  wish  for 
the  low  price  of  untaxed  sugar.  Whose  interests  shall  decide? 
In  the  case  of  iron,  there  is  a  tariff  of  seven  dollars  per  ton, 
whose  benefit  inures  entirely  to  the  great  Steel  Trust,  since  no 
iron  is  imported,  and  the  price  in  this  country  can  be  kept  up 
seven  dollars  higher  per  ton  than  it  is  in  foreign  countries. 

But  tliese  seeming  injustices  must  be  considered  with  re- 
ference to  the  broad  principles  of  tlie  national  welfare.     Those 
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who  defend  the  protective  tariff  contend  that  the  maintenance 
of  national  independence  and  the  stimulation  of  home  in- 
dustries compensate  for  the  incidental  injustice  that  seems  to 
be  wrought  by  the  inequalities  of  tariff  legislation.  We  need 
not  discuss  the  correctness  of  these  contentions  upon  the  one 
side  or  the  other :  it  is  sufficient  simply  to  call  attention  to  them- 
as  an  illustration  of  tlie  complex  character  of  all  gjeat  public 
ethical  questions.  Both  the  advocate  and  the  opponent  of  the 
protective  tariff  appeal  with  equal  confidence  to  the  golden 
rule.  The  opponent  asks,  Would  you  not  have  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing reduced  to  its  lowest  terms?  Would  you  not  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market?  while  the  advocate  of  the  protective  tariff 
answers,  Would  you  not  have  the  independence  of  your  coun- 
try maintained  ?  Would  you  not  wish  to  have  some  industries 
promoted?  He  who  thinks  it  an  easy  matter  to  settle  these 
questions  either  has  not  read  the  history  of  his  country,  or  has 
misjudged  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  its  leading  statesmen. 

At  the  present  time,  the  application  of  the  golden  rule  to 
railroad  rates  is  much  in  evidence.  Since  the  railroads  are 
"  public  carriers,"  all  patrons  should  have  fair  and  equal  terms. 
To  be  sure ;  but  what  are  fair  and  equal  terms  ?  Shall  a  ship- 
per who  fills  a  car  full  be  compelled  to  pay  the  same  amount 
per  ton  or  per  cubic  yard  of  space  that  another  pays  who  fills 
the  car  only  half  full?  If  he  does,  the  railroad  is  favoring  the 
smaller  shipper,  for  the  dead  weight  erf  the  car  is  the  principal 
item  in  the  cost  of  its  transportations  The  shipper  who  only 
partly  fills  his  car  and  only  pays  the  same  rate  per  ton  compels 
the  railroad  to  render  for  him  a  great  amount  of  unnecessary 
gratuitous  service.  To  charge  the  same  rate  for  a  full  car  that 
you  do  for  a  half  car  is  to  do  injustice  to  the  large  shipper. 

A  question  which  has  been  actively  agitated  in  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  turns  upon  what  is  the  proper  unit  for  wholesale 
prices  of  railroad  transportation.  Is  it  the  carload  or  the  train- 
ioad?  Mr.  Rockefeller  maintains  that  it  is  the  trainload; 
while  the  smaller  refiners  maintain  that  it  is  the  carload.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  undoubtedly  correct.  The  great  burden  upon  our 
railroads  is  that  they  are  compelled  in  much  of  the  traffic  to 
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employ  their  engines  and  crews  and  tracks,  not  only  in  hauling^ 
half-filled  trains,  but  in  picking  up  a  carload  here  and  a  car- 
load there,  thus  lengthening  the  time  of  transit,  and  making 
the  traffic  so  irregular  that  at  some  time  there  will  be  more  busi- 
ness than  can  be  attended  to,  while  at  others  the  whole  force  and 
whole  plant  will  be  idle.  The  Jeremiahs  who  have  been  hurl- 
ing their  invectives  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for 
obtaining  better  rates  than  others,  have  generally  overlooked 
these  fundamental  facts,  and  so  have  spoken  without  knowl- 
edge. Their  Jeremiads  are  without  justification  in  fact.  Full 
trainloads  furnished  at  regular  intervals  can  be  hauled  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  partial  trainloads  at  irregular  intervals.  The 
skillful  organizer  should  get  better  rates  than  the  unskillful. 
The  smaller  shippers  have  no  right  to  ask  a  common  carrier 
to  make  good  their  misfortunes  by  gratuitous  service.  The 
golden  rule  is  not  an  easy  solvent  of  all  questions  of  duty. 
There  is  still  call  for  use  of  all  the  intellectual  powers  God  has 
given  us  to  untangle  the  knotty  problems  which  the  progress  of 
society  has  thrown  upon  us. 

York,  England,  August,  1905,       G.  Frederick  Wright. 

NOTES  ON  BRITISH  THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

In  his  newly  published  work,  **  The  Metaphysics  of  Na- 
ture," *  Professor  Carveth  Read,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy of  Mind  and  Logic  in  University  College,  London,  has 
made  a  notable  contribution  to  British  metaphysical  thought. 

The  scope  of  the  work  may  be  gathered  from  its  divisions. 
The  two  introductory  chapters,  dealing  with  "  Belief  and 
Knowledge  "  and  "Reality  and  Truth,"  are  followed  by  Book 
L — Canonic,  dealing  with  the  tests  of  truth  and  like  matters. 
Book  IL — Cosmology,  Book  IIL — Psychology,  and  Book 
IV. — the  Categories.  The  writing  is  solid,  and  yet  is  interest- 
ing,— very  interesting,  indeed,  to  a  philosophical  student,  who 
soon  finds  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  live  and  competent  thinker. 
The  author  of  this  work  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  chair  that 

'London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1905;  New  York:  The  Mao- 
millan  Company.    Pp.  viii,  354. 
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was  occupied  by  Crcx)m  Robertson  and  Sully,  and  we  give  his 
work  our  heartiest  commendation,  so  much  have  we  enjoyed 
its  perusal.  One  might  easily  be  critical  of  points  of  detail, 
but  it  seems  worthier,  in  such  a  case,  to  follow  rather  a  cer- 
tain prevailing  largeness  of  appreciation.  There  is  no  lack 
bf  suggestiveness,  nor  is  the  author  devoid  of  a  certain  humor 
which  at  times  well  befits  the  work,  usually  severe.  One  judges 
it  certain,  however,  that  many  philosophical  readers,  who  are 
not  extreme  idealists,  will  think  somewhat  fuller  justice  might 
have  been  done  to  the  idealistic  elements  in  our  thought's  final 
construction  of  world-reality.  For  if  we  allow  a  world  of 
reality  outside  of  us,  and  independent  of  us,  shaping  our 
thought-constructions  of  the  world,  it  is  still  in  the  end  as  the 
mental  construction  of  us,  as  perceivers,  that  the  world  is 
known.  But  perhaps,  in  days  when  we  have  suffered  much 
extreme  idealistic  writing,  something  more  moderate  should 
not  be  too  closely  scrutinized.  It  is  at  least  a  change  from 
idealistic  monotony  and  iteration,  and,  after  all,  we  want  to 
feel  that  the  world  here  has  some  reality.  Empirical  Reality, 
our  author  says,  "existed  before  any  conceptual  system,  has 
survived  the  failure  of  many,  and  may  see  the  passing  of 
many  more"  (p.  77).  Again,  our  author  concludes  "that  to 
^peak  of  Nature  as  itself  the  Universal  Reason  or  Thought, 
is  an  abuse  of  language ;  that  the  objectifying  or  hypostatising 
of  thought  does  not  give  us  the  differential  characters  of  in- 
organic Nature  J  and  that  it  does  not  explain  the  fact  of 
Empirical  Reality,  where  thought  and  sensation  meet  in  the 
perceptions  and  experience  of  normal  men"  (p.  164).  This 
sort  of  tendency  Professor  Read  carries  at  times  farther  than 
we  should  care  to  go,  as  when,  for  example,  he  asks,  on  page 
190,  "  Is  it  not  plain  that  science  is  what  every  one  now  trusts, 
and  believes  in,  more  than  in  anything  else  ?"  If  that  is  so,  it 
is  for  professors  of  philosophy  like  Professor  Read,  to  show 
a  more  excellent  way;  and,  indeed,  ground  and  reason  might 
be  drawn  from  parts  of  this  very  book  for  trusting  and  be- 
lieving in  something  more  primary  and  securely  grounded 
than  what  is  called  "Science."    The  philosopher  must  be  just 
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the  last  man,  in  a  preeminently  scientific  age,  to  be  swept  away 
in  the  current  of  what  "  every  one  "  believes,  and  this  indepen- 
dence our  author  usually  so  well  maintains  that  it  is  a  con- 
spicuous merit  of  his  work.  Emerson,  in  his  "  Circles,"  re- 
minds us  that  "there  is  not  a  piece  of  science  but  its  flank 
may  be  turned  to-morrow,"  and  how  could  it  be  wise,  or  even 
rational,  to  put  our  trust,  "  more  than  anything  else,"  in  that 
of  which  this  can  be  said? 

Similarly,  there  are  detailed  points  elsewhere  to  which  some 
exception  might  be  taken.  But  of  the  book  in  whole,  one  must 
repeat  that  it  is  an  excellent  and  interesting  work,  with  fresh- 
ness and  individuality  in  the  thinking  and  the  writing.  And 
it  is  wonderfully  free  from  the  miserable  partisanship  to  which, 
in  things  philosophical,  we  are  still  so  often  treated.  He  will 
not  even  impose  one  ideal  on  all  men ;  "  the  attempt  to  set  up 
the  same  ideal  for  all  men  is  one  of  the  greatest  errors  of  phi- 
losophy." This,  although  philosophy  or  mental  culture  seems 
to  be  for  him  "  the  chief  good  of  every  normal  man  " — the 
"greatest  good  in  itself"  (pp.  350-351);  which  statements 
would  require  some  qualification  and  further  elucidation  to  be 
quite  adequate  and  satisfactory  on  moral  and  religious  sides. 

An  important  text-book  of  Apologetics  is  "  Pro  Fide :  a  De- 
fence of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,"  by  C.  Harris,  B.D., 
Lecturer  in  Theology,  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter.^  Mr. 
Harris  says,  in  his  preface,  the  work  is  intended  for  three 
classes  of  readers  (1)  theological  students,  (2)  ministers  deal- 
ing "  practically  "  with  modem  unbelief,  and  (3)  the  reading 
public,  or  that  mysterious  entity  called  the  "general  reader." 
Thus  the  work  does  not  primarily  appeal  to  theological  ex- 
perts, but  for  the  needs  of  the  three  classes  specified,  the  book 
may  be  said  to  be  excellent.  It  is  not  unsympathetic  towards 
criticism  and  science,  but  seeks  to  show  "  how  little  the  full 
acceptance  of  them  prejudices  the  Christian  Faith."  Though 
modern  in  knowledge  and  sympathy,  the  work  will  yet  be  foimd 
conservative  and  orthodox. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  author's  strenuous  maintenance, 

*  London:  John  Murray,  1905.    Pp.  xv,  571.    Price  IDs.  6d.,  net. 
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philosophically,  of  Personality,  but  regret  so  complete  an  ad- 
herence as  he  shows  to  Berkeley,  and  to  the  rather  narrow  and 
unsatisfying  philosophy  which  certain  English  writers  have 
recently  set  forth  under  the  name  **  personal  idealism."  The 
opening  chapter  is  on  "  the  Argument  for  a  First  Cause,"  and 
the  author  disarms  criticism  by  saying  it  "  seems  to  him  ob- 
scure and  inadequate,"  but  that  he  found  the  "  complete  recast- 
ing "  of  it  "  impossible."  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for 
the  treatment  of  this  all-important  subject  is  very  slender  in- 
deed, and  wanting  in  clearness  and  cogency.  Also,  the  liter- 
ature recommended  is  too  stereotyped  and  limited  to  help 
matters.  The  second  chapter,  "  The  Nature  of  the  First 
Cause,"  is,  in  some  respects,  better.  A  good  and  useful  chap- 
ter on  the  Moral  Argument  follows,  and  this  is  succeeded  by 
one,  equally  useful  and  good,  on  Design  in  Nature.  While 
there  is  nothing  new  in  these  chapters,  the  treatment  is  yet 
more  practical  and  sensible  and  relevant  than  is  wont  to  be 
found.  Objections  to  the  Design  argument  are  dealt  with  in 
the  fifth  chapter. 

We  are  thus  brought,  in  the  sixth  chapter,  to  "  Berkeley's 
Argument  for  God's  Existence,"  of  which  no  more  novel  use 
has  probably  ever  been  made  in  a  text-book  of  Apologetics. 
The  argument  for  the  Divine  Existence  is  here  rested  quite 
confidently  upon  Berkeley's  theory,  of  which  the  author  is  a 
convinced  believer,  and  of  which  he  says  that  its  influence  is 
predominant  in  the  Anglican  Church  of  to-day.  A  reviewer 
has  certainly  no  call  to  undertake  the  refutation  of  Berkeleyan 
idealism,  but  one  may  very  well  question  the  wisdom  of  mak- 
ing any  philosophical  theory,  whether  Kantian,  Hegelian,  or 
Berkeleyan,  occupy  such  a  place  in  relation  to  Christian 
thought.  It  is  extremely  interesting,  however,  to  observe  the 
use  here  made  of  it,  which  may  help  the  "  plain  man  "  awake 
from  his  dogmatic  slumbers.  Still,  no  one  with  an  expert 
knowledge  of  philosophy  can  fail  to  feel  how  many  are  the 
philosophical  difficulties  with  which  Berkeley's  form  of  the- 
istic  idealism  bristles,  and  of  which  there  is  not  even  dis- 
cussion in  this  book.    The  theory  is,  however,  forcefully  pre- 
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sented  in  brief  compass,  and  the  presentation  is  clearly  and 
succinctly  given.  The  inadequacy  on  which  I  have  touched 
is  that  common  to  all  such  cases,  namely,  the  treatment  of  the 
objectivity  of  Nature — of  the  "  that "  of  the  question.  There 
follows  a  chapter  on  "the  Argument  from  Religious  Exper- 
ience," dealing  with  Ontologism,  the  Psychology  of  Religion, 
and  Mysticism.    Though  brief,  it  is  fresh  and  up-to-date. 

Each  of  the  succeeding  chapters^-on  "  the  Argument  from 
the  Consent  of  Mankind,"  "  the  Utility  of  Religion  considered 
as  Evidence  of  its  Truth,"  "Agnosticism  and  Faith,"  and 
**  Creation  in  Time  " — has  something  to  commend  it,  but  utili- 
tarian aspects  or  values  of  religion,  though  of  apologetic  value, 
do  not  greatly  attract  us,  or  enhance  for  us  the  power  and  dig- 
nity of  religion. 

Interesting  chapters  (twelfth  to  fifteenth)  follow  on  "the 
Human  Soul,"  "  Free-will  and  Determinism,"  "  the  Prob- 
lem of  Evil,"  and  "  Human  Immortality."  The  discussions 
on  these  subjects  are  timely,  and  the  author  manages  in  short 
compass  to  pack  a  great  deal  that  will  be  extremely  useful  and 
helpful  to  the  average  theological  student,  whose  reading  is 
guided  into  further  study  by  bibliographies  appended  to  each 
chapter.  The  work  is  remarkable,  indeed,  for  the  width  of  its 
apologetic  range  of  treatment,  rather  than  for  the  fullenss  with 
which  any  one  of  its  subjects  is  handled.  But  this  is  what  will 
most  commend  it  to  those  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended. 

Miracles,  prayer,  revelation,  and  inspiration  are  next  taken 
up,  after  which  we  have  chapters  dealing  successfully  with 
the  teaching,  person,  miracles,  resurrection,  and  influence,  of 
Jesus.    These  chapters  are  excellent  for  their  purpose. 

Throughout  the  whole  book  are  many  forcibly  expressed 
statements  of  the  author's  apologetic  position,  and  the  work 
shows  a  wide  and  praiseworthy  familiarity  with  the  most  re- 
cent scientific  and  theologic  literature  bearing  upon  his  pur- 
pose. All  the  classes  of  readers  specified  in  the  preface  will  do 
wisely  to  make  good  use  of  a  volume  preeminently  successful 
in  presenting  helpful  and  interesting  material. 

Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  James  Lindsay. 
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Albrecht,  G.  E.,  article  by,  1-37. 

Apollos,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
The  Hand  of,  article  on,  by 
G.  S.  Rollins,  489-499. 

Art,  Theology  and,  article  on, 
by  J.  Lindsay,  474-483. 


B 


Barrows',  M.  E.,  John  Henry 
Barrows,   notice  of,   179-183. 

Barry's,  W.,  Ernest  Renan,  no- 
ticed, 587. 

Bascom,  J.,  article  by,  211-228. 

Bates,  W.  H.,  arUcle  by,  426- 
439. 

Beach,  D.  N.,  article  by,  337- 
353. 

Beardsley's,  F.  G.,  History  of 
American  Revivals,  noticed. 
183. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  as  His 
Friends  Saw  Him,  noticed, 
183. 

Bewer,  J.  A.,  book  reviews  by, 
389-393. 

Bible  and  the  Common  Man, 
The,  article  on,  by  J.  A.  Blais- 
dell,  766-781;  vernacular 
translations,  766;  "Twentieth 
Century  New  Testament," 
766;  English  style,  768;  text- 
ual problems,  773;  New  Tes- 
tament historical  problems, 
777;  no  final  translation  of 
the  Bible,  781. 

British  Theology  and  Philoso- 
phy, notes  on,  174-178,  378- 
382,   786-790. 

Buckham.  J.  W.,  article  by, 
440-454. 

Bums's,  W.  H.,  Higher  Critic's 
Bible  or  God's  Bible,  noticed, 
394. 

Burton.  N.  S.,  article  by.  640- 
649. 


Caldecott's,  A.,  Selections  from 
the  Literature  of  Theism, 
note  on,  177. 

Calkin's,  J.  B.,  Historical  Geog- 
raphy of  Bible  Lands,  no- 
ticed, 393. 

Campbell,  G.,  article  by,  304- 
322. 

Casuistry,  A  Question  in,  note 
on,  370-376. 

Christ,  The  Consciousness  of, 
the  Key  to  Christianity,  arti- 
cle on,  by  D.  M.  Pratt,  201- 
210;  present-day  criticism, 
201;  Christ's  claims  to  super- 
natural character,  201;  his 
preSzistence,  202;  infallibili- 
ty, 203;  sinlessne«^a,  203;  su- 
pernatural power,  205;  his  ca- 
pacity to  represent  and  re- 
veal God,  205;  the  duty  of 
critical  scholarship,  207;  the 
need  of  spiritual  intuition, 
208;  deficiencies  of  destruc- 
tive criticism,  209. 

Christ,  The  Twofold  Nature  of, 
article  on,  by  N.  S.  Burton, 
640-649;  both  humanity  and 
divinity  ascribed  to  Christ 
in  the  New  Testament,  640; 
three  forms  of  reconciliation 
proposed,  641;  Christ's  two- 
fold nature  almost  universal- 
ly afDrmed  by  church  creeds, 
641;  definition  of  nature,  642; 
consciousness  of  omniscience 
and  of  limitation  of  knowl- 
edge inconceivable  in  the 
same  person,  643;  New  Tes- 
tameitt  teaching,  644;  limita- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  divine 
prerogatives,  a  necessity  in 
the  incarnation,  646;  trend  of 
modem  theological  thought, 
648. 

Christ's  Sufferings,  The  Reason 
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and  Nature  of,  article  on,  by 
S.  W.  Rowland.  514-537;  ob- 
jection to  discussing  the 
problem,  514;  choice  of  logic- 
al methods,  515;  the  stand- 
point of  discussion,  515;  the 
nature  of  government,  616; 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  517; 
the  notion  of  Justice,  518;  of 
punishment,  519;  of  sin,  520; 
the  nature  of  man,  520;  in- 
fant salvation,  521;  forgive- 
ness, 522;  voluntary  suffer- 
ing. 522;  spiritual  death,  523; 
ransom,  524;  the  person  of 
Christ,  524;  his  sufferings, 
526;  his  death,  527;  his  sub- 
jective attitude  toward  Qod's 
wrath,  528;  God's  blessed- 
ness, 529;  the  voluntariness 
of  Christ's  sufferings,  531; 
their  didactic  import,  531; 
union  with  Christ,  533;  Jus- 
tiflcaUon,  534;  laith,  534;  re- 
ply to  Merrins,  535. 

Christocentric  Theology,  The, 
article  on,  by  J.  W.  Buckham, 
440-454;  search  after  ultimate 
truth,  440;  Christ  the  meas- 
ure of  all  things,  441;  history 
of  Christocentric .  thought, 
442;  its  modern  revival,  443; 
in  Britain,  444;  in  Germany, 
445;  in  America,  445;  its  lim- 
itations, 447;  New  Testament 
interpretation  of  Christ,  449; 
Christ  both  a  revealer  and  an 
enabler,  452;  the  rationale 
of  the  Christocentric  theolo- 
gy, 453. 

Clay,  A.  T.,  Business  Docu- 
ments of  MurashO  Sons  of 
Nippur,   noticed,    194-198. 

Consecration,  article  on,  by  W. 
H.  Bates,  426-439;  a  surprise, 
426;  an  Old  Testament  doc- 
trine, 427;  of  gadash,  427;  of 
nazar,  428;  of  charam,  430;  of 
mala  yad,  431;  deductions, 
432;  God  chooses  to  eonsecra- 
tion,  432;  performs  its  work, 
432;  need  of  unreserved  sub- 
mission, 433;  consecrated 
state  the  normal  Christian 
state,  434;  consecration  re- 
sults in  service,  435;  violation 


of  consecration  no  release, 
437;  recapitulation,  438;  a 
misconception   corrected,   438. 

Conventional  in  Morals,  sdrticle 
on,  by  H.  A.  Stimson,  738- 
746;  President  Hadley  depre- 
ciates, 738;  protest  against 
his  position,  738;  Sainte 
Beuve  commends,  739;  the 
way  of  freedom,  740;  reason- 
able, 740;  the  gentleman,  con- 
ventional, 740;  more  neces- 
sary in  new  times,  742;  Haw- 
thorne warns  against  uncer- 
tain principles,  742;  new  vir- 
tues, old  ones  rehabilitated, 
743;  old  habits  should  apply 
to  new  conditions,  745;  men 
of  conviction  are  men  of 
strength,  746. 

Cotsworth's,  M.  B.,  Rational  Al- 
manac, noticed,  599. 

Curtiss,  S.  I.,  obituary  notice 
of,  199. 


Dargan's,  B.  C,  History  of 
Preaching  from  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  to  the  Great  Reform- 
ers, book  review  on^  383-386. 

Dawson's,  W.  J.,  Life  of  Christ, 
noticed,  592. 

Definition  and  Doctrine  of  God 
in  the  Prayer-Book,  The,  ar- 
ticle on,  by  T.  B.  Staffo(rd, 
54-70;  the  influence  of  defi- 
nition in  practical  life,  54; 
definition  of  God  normative 
in  shaping  theologies,  56;  sig- 
nificance of  the  divine  names 
in  Scripture.  57;  Christ's 
definition  of  God,  57;  reaf- 
firmed in  the  Prayer-book, 
58;  the  Incarnation  an  exhi- 
bition of  divine  love,  59;  the 
formative  doctrine  of  the 
Prayer-book,  60;  Christ's  per- 
fect atonement,  63;  its  practi- 
cal working  in  history,  64; 
sacraments  as  means  of 
grace,  65;  the  Prayer-book's 
interpretation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  68;  its  infiuence  on 
EiUglish-speaking    peoples,    70. 

Denio,  F.  B.,  articles  by,  105- 
125,  287-303. 
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Dennison,  W.,  book  reviews  by, 
193,  581-584. 

Dili's,  S.,  Roman  Society  from 
Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius, 
book  review  on,  581-584. 

Dods',  M.,  Bible,  noticed,  588. 

Drummond,  J.,  on  the  Charac- 
ter and  Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  article  on,  by 
P.    P.   Floumoy,   747-765. 

Du  Bois.  W.  E.  B.,  article  by, 
500-513. 

B 

Ejconomics  and  EHhlcs,  article 
on,  by  J.  Bascom,  211-228; 
the  interdependence  of  the 
two  departments,  211;  the 
field  of  Economics,  212;  of 
ethics,  213;  the  error  of 
Malthusianism,  213;  the  laws 
of  distribution,  214;  need  of 
reconciliation  between  labor 
and  management,  215;  the 
fault  of  business  methods, 
216;  evil  effects  of  seflfish- 
ness,  217;  a  call  for  higher 
ethical  Incentives,  218;  the 
interests  of  commerce,  219; 
the  sphere  of  competition, 
220;  ite  perversion,  221;  the 
significance  of  the  labor 
movement,  224;  the  interrela- 
tion of  economic  and  political 
Interests,  225;  social  impuls- 
es the  basis  of  industrial  life, 
226;  an  imperative  need,  228. 

Educated,  What  Is  it  to  be,  ar- 
ticle on,  by  C.  W.  Super,  146- 
157;  a  common  misapprehen- 
sion of  education.  146;  char- 
acteristics of  the  educated 
man,  147;  necessity  of  knowl- 
edge, 147;  education  a  life- 
process,  149;  the  moral  ele- 
ment in  education,  150;  the 
educated  man  and  politics, 
154;  the  management  of  edu- 
cational  institutions,   156. 

Egypt.  New  Light  from,  on  the 
Sacrifices,  article  on,  by  M.  G. 
Kyle.   323-336. 

English  Literature,  The  Indebt- 
edness of  Later  to  Earlier,  ar- 
ticle on,  by  T.  W.  Hunt,  90- 
104;  meaning  of  "earlier" 
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literature,  90;  historical  or- 
der indispensable  in  study 
of  literatures,  91;  revi- 
val of  early  English,  92; 
qualities  traceable  to  it,  93; 
literary  vigor,  93;  natural- 
ness, 95;  sobriety,  96;  char- 
acteristics of  recent  litera- 
ture, 99;  suggestive  Inferen- 
ces, 100;  need  of  philological 
study,  100;  historico-literary 
test  applied  to  modem  au- 
thors, 103. 

"  Evangelism,  New,"  Some 
Needed  Factors  in  the,  arti- 
cle on,  by  C.  H.  Richards, 
354-369;  the  meaning  of  "n^w 
evahgelism,"  354;  unfettering 
of  the  gospel,  355;  neglect  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  356;  the  idea 
of  righteousness,  357;  of 
brotherhood,  358;  of  truth, 
359;  dormant  forces,  360; 
evangelizing  home  life,  361; 
an  evangelizing  pastorate, 
363;  an  evangelizing  church, 
365. 

Eivolution         and  Religious 

Thought,  The  Theory  of,  arti- 
cle on,  by  J.  R.  Thurston,  264- 
286;  "theory  of  evoluUon" 
defined,  264;  implications 
involved  in  the  term,  264;  the 
theory  still  a  mere  belief,  265; 
two  gaps  in  evolution,  267; 
gap  at  the  appearance  of  life, 
267;  mind,  267;  religious 
thought  actually  influenced  by 
the  theory,  269;  free  spirit 
exempt  from  its  influence, 
270;  its  tendency  to  va- 
cate the  supernatural  ele- 
ment in  man,  273;  also  the 
miraculous  in  history,  274; 
the  conception  of  miracle, 
275;  the  theory's  effect  on 
Christology,  277;  its  influence 
on  views  of  the  Bible,  278; 
man's  descent  from  the  brute, 
278;  evolutional  views  of 
man's  religious  development, 
281;  religious  truth  as  a  dis- 
covery of  man,  283;  true 
progress  in  religion,  286. 

Evolution  and  Freedbm,  note 
on,    565-574. 
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ETolution    Calvinistic,    Is,    note 
on,  560-566. 


Fairchlld,  A.  B.,  article  by,  698- 
712. 

Family,  A  Plea  for  the,,  article 
on,  by  J.  Hill,  626-639; 
Christ's  attitude  toward  the 
problems  of  his  day,  626;  his 
teachings  regarding  the  fami- 
ly, 626,  632;  society's  twofold 
theory  of  marriage,  627;  need 
of  a  fresh  conviction  of  the 
family  as  a  unit  of  society, 
629;  marriage,  a  God-ordered 
institution,  631;  not  a  human 
institution,  631;  the  message 
for  the  ministers,  634;  con- 
trast between  the  Christian 
home  of  the  past  and  of  the 
pl^esent,  635;  oibligations  of 
the  father,  636;  importance 
of  the  family  to  the  state, 
637. 

Fatherhood,  The  Divine,  article 
on,  by  J.  W.  Ross,  666-684; 
man's  relation  to  God  of  par- 
amount importance,  666;  two 
classes  of  men  clearly  recog- 
nized in  Scripture,  666;  nat- 
urally all  belong  to  one  class, 
666;  design  of  the  article, 
667;  man's  original  and  pres- 
ent states  contrasted,  667; 
Christ  Bpeaks  of  man  as  of  two 
opposing  classes,  669;  are  bad 
men  children  of  God,  669; 
God's  creatures  are  not  all  his 
children,  670;  supposed  Scrip- 
ture authority  for  the  uncon- 
ditional Fatherhood  of  God, 
673;  direct  Scripture  teach- 
ing, 677;  conclusions  reached, 
679. 

Flint's  R.,  Philosophy  as  Scien- 
tia  Scientiarum,  note  on,  378- 
380. 

Florence,  Politics  and  Reform 
in,  article  on,  by  H.  H.  Pow- 
ers,  401-425. 

Floumoy,  P.  P.,  article  by,  747- 
765. 

Fburth  Gospel,  Drummond  on 
the  Character  and  Authorship 
of,  article  on,  by  P.  P.  Flour- 


noy.  747-765;  Drummond,  a 
Unitarian — ^value  of  his  con- 
clusion, 747;  testimony  of 
Eusebius,  Irenseus,  'Theophi- 
lus,  Tertullian,  Clement,  and 
Origen  to  the  Johannean  au- 
thorship of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, 748;  testimony  of  the 
heretics  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, 753;  testimony  of  Justin 
in  "Apologies"  and  "  Diar 
logue,"  759;  confirmation  of 
all  by  the  "  Diatessaron "  of 
Tatian,  760;  and  Lewis  Slna- 
itic  Palimpsest  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  762;  the  inestimable 
importance  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, 763. 
Fourth  Gospel,  The^  Hand  of 
Apollos  in  the,  article  on,  by 
G.  S.  Rollins,  484-499;  pecul- 
iarities of  the  Johannine 
problem,  484;  theological  fea^ 
tures  of  the  Apocalypse  and 
John's  Gospel,  485;  their  dic- 
tion contrasted,  487;  the  Lo- 
gos idea  in  the  Foiarth  Gos- 
pel, 488;  other  Alexandrian 
influences.  490;  the  problem 
stated,  491;  the  solution  sug- 
gested, 491;  the  arguments 
adduced,  492;  historical  evi- 
dence, 493;  its  significance, 
495;  Apollos'  relation  to 
John,  496;  inferences  there- 
from,  497;    conclusion,   498. 


Gladden's,  W.,  Where  Does  the 
Sky  Begin,  noticed,  199. 

Goguel's,  M.,  L'ApOtre  Paul,  no- 
ticed, 189. 

Golden  Rule,  Application  of  the, 
note  on,  782-786. 

Gomperz',  T..  Greek  Thinkers, 
noticed,  585. 


Harris's,  C,  Pro  Fide,  note  on, 
788. 

Hase,  F.  W.,  book  review  by, 
189. 

Hastie's,  W.,  Theology  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  its  Fun- 
damental Principles,  noticed, 
586. 
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Hastings*,  J.,  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  boolt  review  on,  390- 
393. 

Hawliins,  C.  J.,  note  by  565-574. 

Hayward's,  E.  F.,  Lyman  Beech- 
er.    noticed,   183. 

Hazen,  A.,  book  review  by,  185- 
188. 

Hebrew  Prophets,  The  Authori- 
ty of,  articles  on,  105-125, 
287-303;  changed  attitude  in 
Scripture  interpretiition,  105; 
tbe  burden  of  the  prophetic 
message,  108;  the  character 
of  God,  108;  his  purpose  in 
history,  109;  the  prophets*  cer- 
tainty of  their  knowledge  of 
God,  110;  certainty  defined, 
112;  reality  of  knowledge  an- 
alyzed, 113;  illusions  dis- 
cussed, 114;  the  function  of 
testimony,  116;  how  we  gain 
our  knowledge  of  God,  117; 
conscience  as  a  God  sensor- 
lum,  118;  need  of  training  it, 
119;  a  typical  case  of  con- 
science development,  120; 
the  prophets  as  God's  author- 
itative spokesmen,  122;  the 
conception  of  authority,  123; 
its  personal  nature,  124;  the 
source  of  Christ's  authority, 
124;  the  spiritual  basis  of  au- 
thority, 125;  the  source  of  the 
prophets*  knowledge  of  God, 
287;  the  recognition  of  per- 
sonality, 289;  the  intuition 
theory.  292;  criticism  of  Klt- 
tel's  views,  294;  Davidson's 
statement,  296;  .  illustration 
from  the  call  of  Moses,  296; 
theophanies  and  visions,  298; 
the  impossibility  of  the  mirac- 
ulous a  pure  assumption,  299; 
the  self-revelation  of  God  to 
the  senses  of  the  prophets, 
300;  Paul's  statement  of  the 
law  of  spiritual  development, 
301;  summary,  302. 

Hedin's,  S.,  Central  Asia  and 
Tibet,  book  review  on,  398- 
400. 

Henderson's    H.    F.,    Religious 
Controversies  of  Scotland,  no- 
Uced,  586. 
Hibbert,  Journal,  note  on,  382. 


Higher  Criticism  of  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon as  Hymnist,  note  on, 
574-580. 

Hill,  J.,  arUcle  by,  626-639. 

Hinke,  W.  J.,  book  review  by, 
194-198. 

Howland,  S.  W.,  article  by,  514- 
537. 

Hunt,  T.  W.,  article  by,  90-104. 


Immigrants,  What  Will  Amer- 
ica make  of  her  Jewish,  note 
on,  167-171. 

Inge's,  W.  R.,  Faith  and  Knowl- 
edge, note  on,  380. 


Jacob  and  Israel,  article  on,  by 
A.  B.  Fairchild,  698-712;  pe- 
culiar usage  in  Genesis  of  the 
names,  698;  extracts  from  the 
passages  containing  these,  ar- 
ranged in  columns,  under  J, 
P,  and  E,  699;  possible  expla- 
nation of  the  peculiar  usage, 
706;  analysis  of  the  extracts, 
706;  conclusions  arrived  at, 
711. 

Japan,  The  Religious  Life  of 
Modem,  article  on,  by  G.  E. 
Albrecht,  1-37;  twofold  nature 
of  the  problem,  1;  historical 
considerations,  1;  Yamato  re- 
ligion, 2;  its  relation  to  Budd- 
hism, 3;  recent  revival  of 
Shintoism,  6;  status  of  Con- 
fucianism, 7;  first  appearance 
of  Christianity,  10;  decline  of 
Romanism,  11;  Japanese  tol- 
erance and  eclecticism,  12; 
psychological  considerations, 
13;  the  main  problem,  15; 
the  present  status  of  Shinto- 
ism, 15;  of  Buddhism,  18;  the 
Shin  sect,  20;  the  Shingon 
sect,  21;  the  New  Buddhism, 
21;  Confucianism,  23;  modem 
Christianity  in  Japan,  24;  sta- 
tistics, 25;  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, 26;  opposition  to 
Christianity,  31;  attempts  at 
a  national  Christianity,  32; 
spread     of    Western     skepti- 
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cism,  33;  summair,  36;  fore- 
cast of  final  outcome,  37. 

Jastrow's,  M.,  Die  Religion 
Babylonlens  und  Assyriens, 
noticed,  389. 

Jesus  Die  pf  a  Broken  Heart? 
Did,  articles  on,  E.  M.  Mer- 
rlns,  38-53,  229-244;  temper  of 
early  Christian  church,  38; 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  39;  of 
modem  Christianity,  39;  the 
supematuralness  of  Christ's 
death,.  42;  Stroud's  theory, 
42;  Its  criticism,  43;  impos- 
sibility of  rupture  of  a  healthy 
heart,  45;  symptoms  of  com- 
plete rupture  wanting,  46; 
rupture  never  due  to  grief, 
49;  alleged  cases  explained, 
50;  cases  of  ruptured  heart 
valves,  52;  theory  falls  to  ac- 
count for  copious  fiow  of 
blood,  229;  Dr.  Haughton's 
refutation,  231;  his  new  the- 
ory, 232;  theological  assump- 
tions of  Stroud's  theory,  237; 
Watson's  shock  theory  .of 
Christ's  death,  242;  conclud- 
ing summary,  243. 

Johnson's,  E.  H.,  Holy  Spirit, 
noticed,  397;  book  review, 
383-386. 

Jfilicher's  A.,  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament,  noticed, 
185-188. 


Kyle,    M.    G..    arUde  by,  323- 
336. 


Lamb,  P.  J.,  article  by,  126- 
145. 

Lee's,  P.  T.,  Bible  Study  Popu- 
larized,  noticed,   190. 

Lindsay,  J.,  articles  by,  158- 
166,  474-483;  notes  by,  174- 
178,  378-382,  786-790;  poems 
by,  685-697. 

Lisle,  W.  ML,  article  by,  713- 
734. 

Loisy's,  A.,  Gospel  and  the 
Church,    noticed,    191. 

Lotz'^B,  W.,  Das  Alte  Testament 
und  die  Wissenschaft,  no- 
ticed, 389. 


M 

Mackintosh's,  H.  R.,  Selections 
from  the  Literature  of  The- 
ism, note  on,  177. 

Mathews',  S.,  Messianic  Hope 
In  the  New  Testament,  no- 
Uced,   590. 

McFadyen's,  J.  E.,  M^sages  of 
the  Psalmists,  noticed,  589. 

Merrins,  E.  M.,  articles  by,  38- 
53,  229-244,  601-625. 

Merz',  J.  T.,  History  of  Euro- 
pean Thought  In  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  note  on,  174- 
177. 

Mims',  E.,  The  Van  Dyke  Book, 
noticed,  600. 

Miracle — Testimony  of  God,  ar- 
ticle on,  by  F.  J.  Lamb,  126- 
145;  the  evidential  value  of 
miracle,  126;  the  place  of  evi- 
dence in  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, 127;  revelation  and  in- 
spiration discriminated,  129; 
basis  of  Inquiry,  129;  par- 
ticular inquiries  proposed, 
130;  Old  Testament  evidence, 
130;  New  Testament  evi- 
dence, 132;  revelation  and 
miracle  Identifying  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah,  133;  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  135;  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus,  136;  second  in- 
quiry, 137;  subjective  revela- 
tions, 140;  warning  from 
Moses'  case,  143. 

Missions,  Encyclopedia  of,  no- 
ticed, 598. 

Moorehead's,  W.  G.,  Outline 
Studies  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, noticed,  591. 

Morals,  The  Place  of  the  Con- 
ventional in,  article  on,  by 
H.  A.  Stimson,  738-746. 

N 

Nebuchadnezzar,  The  Abase- 
ment of,  article  on,  by  E.  M. 
Merrins,  601-625;  no  satisfac- 
tory definition  of  insanity, 
601;  obscurity  of  its  origin 
and  course,  602;  manifesta- 
tion often  inexplicable  path- 
ologically, 604;  connection 
between   it  and  sins  of  the 
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spirit,  606;  madness  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, mysterious,  not 
improbable,  '606;  the  king*s 
earthly  greatness,  606;  his 
religious  zeal,  607;  conflict  of 
emotions,  disturbing  to  sani- 
ty, 608;  spiritual  perils  of  au- 
tocratic power,  609;  the 
king's  apotheosis,  610;  his 
downfall,  612;  religious  mel- 
ancholia, 613;  malady,  not  ly- 
canthropy,  616;  the  eating  of 
grass,  619;  no  addition  to  use 
of  hashish,  622;  malady,  not 
pellagra,  623;  the  king's  re- 
covery, 624;  his  altered  char- 
acter, 625. 

Negro,  The,  South  and  North, 
article  on,  by  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois,  500-513;  economic  and 
social  transformations  in  the 
South,  500;  Philadelphia  and 
Atlanta  contrasted,  501 ; 
Northern  and  Southern  atti- 
tudes toward  the  negro,  502; 
Southeirn  ii^etjudiqe  against 
the  negro,  503;  Northern  pre- 
conceptions, 504;  the  social 
condition  of  the  Southern  ne- 
gro, 505;  his  political  status, 
507;  schools  and  street-cars, 
509;  the  working  of  public 
opinion,  510;  negro  crime  in 
the  South,  511;  causes  and 
influence  of  migration,  512. 

Net  Result,  article  on,  by  D.  N. 
Beach,  337-353;  recent  en- 
Icu-gement  of  knowledge,  337; 
In  philology,  337;  in  archss- 
ology,  337;  in  criticism,  338; 
in  comparative  religion,  338; 
In  psychology,  339;  in  sociol- 
ogy, 339;  in  ethics,  340;  in 
philosophy,  340;  the  shifting 
religious  point  of  view,  341; 
new  doctrinal  views,  343;  of 
retribution,  343;  of  redemp- 
tion, 343;  of  revelation,  344; 
modifications  in  Christian  ac- 
tivity, 344 ;  recapitulation, 
345;  gains,  346;  in  knowledge 
of  Gk)d,  346;  in  unity,  346;  In 
working  knowledge,  346;  in 
enthusiastic  optimism,  347; 
losses,  347;  of  mystery,  347; 
disuse   of   the   Bible,    348;  a 


personal  Saviour,  348;  prayer, 
348;  the  church  as  the  body 
of  Christ,  350;  Christian  wit- 
nessing, 350;  summary,  351; 
the  net  result,  352. 

Notes,  167-178,  370-382,  560- 
580,  782-790. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 
179-199,   383-400,  581-599. 


Philosophy,  Intellectual  Arrest 
in  Relation  to,  article  on,  by 
\V.  M.  Lisle,  713-737;  defini- 
tion of  philosophy,  713;  the- 
istic  philosophy,  714;  Platon- 
ism  and  Christianity,  715; 
the  Bible  and  intellectual  ar- 
rest, 716;  idealism  and  real- 
ism, 717;  experience  and 
knowledge,  718;  influence  of 
character,  720;  reason  and 
faith,  721;  the  mistake  of 
Christianity,  725;  naturalism, 
726;  the  true  philosophy,  727; 
love  and  knowledge,  728; 
obedience  necessary,  731;  the 
Holy  Spirit's  guidance,  731; 
the  intellectual  arrested  by 
the  spiritual,  734. 

Platner's,  S.  B.,  Topography 
and  Monuments  of  Ancient 
Rome,  noticed,  193. 

Plummer's,  A.,  English  Church 
History,   noticed,    587. 

Political  Ekxmomy,  Humanflza- 
tion  of,  note  on,  by  171-174. 

Politics  and  Reform,  An  An- 
cient Story  of,  article  on,  by 
H.  H.  Powers,  401-425;  de- 
scription of  old  Florence, 
401;  her  feuds,  402;  her  han- 
dicrafts, 403;  attempts  at 
civic  reform,  405;  the  Flor- 
ence of  Cosimo,  406;  the  life- 
dicis,  408;  John  Medici,  410; 
Cosimo  Medici,  411;  new  pol- 
icy, 413;  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
414;  attempted  assassination, 
415;  alliance  with  Naples, 
416;  statecraft,  416;  art  pat- 
ronage, 417;  Savonarola,  419; 
the  death  of  Lorenzo,  421; 
practical  inference,  423. 

Polytheism,  Trltheism,  and  the 
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Trinity,  article  on,  by  J.  E. 
Walker,  455-473;  blighUng 
influence  of  polytheism,  465; 
Sh6n,  456;  Blohim,  457;  the 
essentials  of  Godhood,  45S; 
an  elementary  conception  of 
Trinity,  469;  individuality, 
459;  personality,  460;  com- 
plexity of  human  pwsonality. 
461;  the  divine  personality, 
461;  inadequacy  of  language, 
462;  analo^es;  463;  Scripture 
data,  464;  personality  of  the 
Spirit,  466;  the  Spirit's  office 
as  Paraclete,  466;  Old  Testa- 
ment intimations,  466;  New 
Testament  light,  467;  the  mys- 
tery insoluble,  469;  the  notion 
of  matter,  470;  impotence  of 
science,  471;  our  knowledge 
of  matter,  472. 

Porter's,  F.  C,  Messages  of  the 
Apocalyptical  Writers,  no- 
ticed, 591. 

Powers,  H.  H..  article  by,  401- 
426. 

Pratt,  D.  M.,  article  by,  201- 
210. 

Prayer-Book,  Definition  and  Doc- 
trine of  God  in  the,  article  on, 
by  B.  T.  Stafford,  54-70. 


Railroad  Rates,  note  on,  37^ 
378. 

Rashdall's,   H.,  Chrlstus  in  Be- 
clesia,  noticed,   597. 
,  Read's,  C,  Metaphysics  of  Na- 
ture, note  on,  786. 

Reeve,  A.  B.,  note  by,  560-565. 

Religious  Life  of  Modem  Ja- 
pan, article  on,  by  G.  E.  Al- 
brecht,   1-37.     > 

Remensnyder's,  J.  B.,  Atone- 
ment and  MiOdeim  Thought, 
noticed,  596. 

Richards,  C.  H.,  article  by, 
354-369. 

Robertson's,  A.  T.,  The  Stu- 
dent's Chronological  New 
Testament,   noticed,   394. 

Robin's,  H.  B.,  Ethicd  of  the 
Christian  Life,  book  review 
on,  593-596. 

Rollins,  G.  S.,  article  by,  484- 
499. 


Ross,  J.  H.,  note  by,  674-680. 
Ross,  J.  W.,  arUcle  by,  666-684. 

S 

Sacrifices,  New  Light  from 
Egypt  on  the,  article  on,  by 
M.  O.  Kyle,  323-336;  Egyp- 
tian infiuence  on  Israel,  323; 
untenableness  of  the  late 
date  of  the  Pentateuch,  325; 
recent  discoveries,  325;  the 
author's  recent  investigations, 
327;  assumptions  of  the 
meaning  of  sacrificial  offer- 
ings, 329;  offerings  for,  or 
supplies,  330;  offerings  to,  or 
true  sacrifices,  331;  the  rela- 
tion of  the  offerer  to  his  of- 
fering, 331;  the  disposal  of 
the  offerings,  332;  burning  of 
sacrifices  unknown,  333;  sum- 
mary of  the  facts,  336;  their 
bearing  on  oritical  questions. 
336. 

Sanday's,  W.,  Outlines  of  the 
Life  of  Christ,  noticed,  598. 

Schermann's,  T.,  Die  Geschlchte 
der  Dogmatischen  Florile- 
gien  vom  V-VIII  Jahrhundert, 
noticed,  389. 

Scotland,  The  Ecclesiastical 
Situation  in,  article  on,  by  J. 
Lindsay,  158-166;  a  historic- 
al retrospect,  158;  the  issue 
stated,  159;  the  Lords'  decis- 
ion, 160;  its  calamitous  con- 
sequences, 161;  its  bearing 
on  the  EJstablished  Church. 
162;  discussions  as  to  Con- 
fessional relaxation,  163;  the 
spiritual  freedom  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  164;  the 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  164; 
suggestions  of  Scottish  pan- 
Presbyterianism,   166. 

Scott,  H.  M.  obituary  notice  by, 
199. 

Severance,  A.  D.,  book  review 
by,    386-388. 

Shahan's  T.  J.,  Middle  Ages, 
book  review   on,   386-388. 

Smyth's,  N.,  Through  Sci^ice 
to  Faith,   noUced,   191. 

Spaniard  Past  and  Present,  The, 
article  on,  by  C.   W.   Super, 
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650-665;  Spanish  character. 
650;  poBsessions.  655;  admix- 
ture of  Spaniards  and  natives 
in  the  New  World,  655;  rela- 
tive importance  of  some  of 
the  E^iropean  languages,  656; 
the  EiUglish  the  only  success- 
ful colonizers,  658;  aversion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  race- 
mixture,  659;  the  Renaissance 
in  Spain,  661;  the  Inquisition 
in  Spain,  663;  significance  of 
Spanish  primacy  summarized 
in  quotation  from  Thayer's 
"Venice."  664. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  the  Apostle 
of  Agnosticism,  article  on, 
by  G.  Campbell,  304-322; 
hereditary  Influences,  304 ; 
youthful  development,  305 ; 
championship  of  evolution, 
305;  philosophy  and  evolu- 
tion, 306;  difficulties  of  evo- 
lution, 307;  building  a  sys- 
tem, 308;  theory  of  the  mind, 
310 ;  agnosticism  meteoric, 
311;  the  social  and  political, 
313;  Spencerian  ethics,  314; 
current  religion  deprecated, 
315;  religion  of  agnostic  evo- 
lution, 316;  the  higher  evolu- 
tion, 317;  Spencer  fights  ad- 
versities, 319 ;  appreciation 
and  discussions,  320;  final  so- 
lutions, 321. 

Standard  Oil,  The  Ethics  of,  ar- 
ticle on,  by  G.  P.  Wright, 
538-559;  reasons  for  the  com- 
petitive system,  538;  conflict- 
ing class  interests,  539;  the 
moral  question  involved,  540; 
history  of  the  oil  industry; 
541;  the  organization  of 
Standard  Oil,  644;  Rockefel- 
ler's sworn  statement,  544; 
the  public  benefited,  545;  the 
Standard's  profits,  546;  fate 
of  competitors,  546;  means 
for  cheapening  the  product, 
547;  their  legality  tested,  548; 
justice  of  the  rebate  system, 
549;  ignorant  railway  legislar 
tion,  549;  railway  competi- 
tion, 551;  Standard  Oil  Trust, 
552;  "trust"  defined,  553; 
the     definition     tested,     554; 


Standard  Oil  not  exempt  from 
competition,  555;  the  fear  of 
trusts,  556;  their  imaginary 
evils,  557;  individual  benefits, 
557;  government  ownership, 
558. 

Stafford,  B.  T.,  article  by,  54-70. 

Stevens',  W.  A.,  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  for  Historical  Study, 
noticed,  393. 

Stimson's.  H.  A.,  The  Right 
Life  and  How  to  Live  It,  no- 
ticed,  395;   article,  738-746. 

Super,  C.  W.,  articles  by,  146- 
157,  650-665. 

T 

Terry's,  M.  S.,  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  noticed,  688. 

Theology  and  Art,  article  on,  by 
J.  Lindsay,  474-^83;  divorce- 
ment of  theology  and  art,  474; 
their  inner  bond,  475;  art  as 
a  revelation  of  the  Divine 
476;  Schiller's  and  Ruskin's 
conceptions  of  art,  477;  the 
spiritual  life  creative  of  the 
highest  art,  478;  art  apprecia- 
tion due  to  cultivated  taste, 
479;  true  art  religious,  480; 
sense  of  movement  In  art, 
481;  historical  successions  in 
art  and  theology,  481;  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  on  artis- 
tic endeavor,  482;  relation  of 
art  to  personality,  483. 

Thirtle's,  J.  W.,  Titles  of  the 
Psalms,    noticed,    184. 

Thurston,  J.  R.,  article  by,  264- 
286. 

Tipple's,  E.  S.,  The  Heart  of 
Asbury's  Journal,  noticed, 
396. 

Translation  of  the  Bible,  The 
Latest,  articles  on,  by  H.  M. 
Whitney,  71-89,  245-263;  the 
frequency  of  versions  into  the 
vernacular,  71;  Sawyer's  ver- 
sion, 71;  its  modernness,  72; 
its  blemishes,  73;  Spencer's 
version,  74;  its  characteris- 
tics, 75;  Fen  ton's  version,  76; 
its  .infelicities,  77;  Wey- 
mouth's version,  79;  his  prin- 
ciples of  translation,  80;  his 
version    compared    with    the 
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"Twentieth  Century,"  81; 
estimate  of  Weymouth's 
work,  86;  the  wwrk  of  the 
American  Bible  Commission, 
86;  the  work  of  companies 
and  individuals  contrasted, 
89;  final  tests,  245;  word 
firtudies:  "the  rich,"  245; 
"envy,"  246;  "angry,"  249; 
"subtil,"  250;  Jas.  1.  9.  10, 
250;  "for,"  252;  style  of  the 
versions,  255;  rhythm,  256; 
euphony,  melody,  harmony, 
258;  verbal  weakening,  261; 
impassioned  diction,  262;  the 
vital  test,  263. 

Trinity,  Polytheism,  Tritheism 
and  the,  article  on,  by  J.  E. 
Walker,   455-473. 

"  Twentieth  Century  New  Testa- 
ment," article  on,  by  J.  A. 
Blaisdell,    766-781. 


Verse,  A  Qarland  of  Original, 
by  J.  Lindsay,  685-697;  "Ode 
to  Virtue,"  685;  "The  Reason 
of    Faith,"    686;    "Righteous- 


ness as  Heart  of  the  Uni- 
verse," 688;  "A  Song  of  Soul- 
Dedication,"  688;  "The 
Stream  of  Life,"  689;  "Faith 
Regained,"  690;  "The  Mys- 
tery of  Life,"  691;  "The 
Soul,"  692;  "Christiaa  Person- 
ality," 693;  "  Soul-Drifting." 
693;  "Spiritual  Unity,"  694; 
"On  PessimUtic  Moods,"  695; 
"The  Spring-Tirae  of  the 
Soul,"  696. 

W 

Wager,  C.  H.  W.,  book  review 

by,  179-183. 
Walker,  J.  B.,  article  by,  455- 

473. 
White's,   W.   H.,  John   Bunyan, 

noticed,  587. 
Whitney,  H.  M.,  articles  by,  71- 

89,  245-263. 
Wright,    G.    F.,    notes  by,  370- 

376,  782-786;   article  by,  538- 

559. 
Wright,    W.    B.    C,    notes    by, 

167-174,   376-378. 
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Utractive  Combined  Offers 


THE  ICE  AGE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA, 

postpaid.  $  5.30 

RECORDS  OF  THE  PAST 2.00 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA    3.00 

$10.30 
All  three  for  $8.00. 

THE  ICE  AGE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA, 

postpaid.  $  5.30 
BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA   3.00 

$  8.30 
Both  for  $6.50. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  PAST      $  2.00 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA    3.00 

$  5.00 
Both  for  $4.00. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS,  ....  nei.  $1.50 
BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA 3.00 

$  4-50 
Both  for  $3.70. 

ThOM  who  have  already  paid  their  •ubacrlption  to  the  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA 
tor  1905  can  have 

THE  ICE  AGE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA, 

additional.  $  4.00 
RECORDS  OF  THE  PAST 1.50 

$  550 
Both  for  $5.00. 


Remittances,  strictly  in  advance,  may  be  made  by  Money  Order 
few  York  Draft,  or  Registered  Letter,  to 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  COMPANY, 

OBBRLIN,  OHIO,  V.  S.  A. 
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Anyone  sending  a  Rketch  and  description  may 
qnleklr  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
InTention  Is  probablfpatentaJble.. Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOIl  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  secarlnv  natents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  dt  Co.  recelre 
Vsdol  notice,  without  obanre,  in  the 

Scientific  Jlinericam 

A  handsomely  illnstrated  weekly.  T^nnrest  dr- 
oolatlon  of  any  scientltto  Journal.  Ternis,  $3  a 
2;ear :  four  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

'Co.««'i'-*«'JllewYQrk 

loe.  026  F  Bt^  Washington,  D.  G. 


The  Records  of  the  Past 

begins  its  fourth  year  with  the  Janu- 
ary number,  under  the  editorship  of 
George  Frederick  Wright  and  Freder- 
ick Bennett  Wright,  with  the  follow- 
ing list  of  eminent  consulting  editors, 
representing  all  departments  of  arch- 
seological  investigation: 

Professors  F.  W.  Putnam,  Peabody 
Museum,  Harvard  University; 

Marshall  H.  Saville,  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  New  York 
City; 

A.  T.  Clay,  Semitic  Museum,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania; 

M.  C.  Mills,  State  Museum  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; 

William  Libbey,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity; 

Rev.  M.  Q.  Kyle,  Egyptologist,  Phil- 
adelphia; 

Mr.  Warren  Upham,  Minnesota  His- 
torical Society,  St.  Paul; 

Mr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington.  D.  C. 

As  heretofore,  the  magazine  will 
be  published  in  the  best  style,  with 
abundant  illustrations,  and  will  bring 
within  reach  of  the  general  reader,  as 
no  other  publication  does,  the  results 
of  archaeological  and  historical  inves- 
tigations and  explorations,  past  and 
present,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Published  at  215  Third  St.,  S.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C.  $2.00  per  year,  in 
advance;   with  the  Bibllotheca  Sacra, 

$4.oa 


THE  LATS3T  AND  BEST 


edited  by 

James  HastingSt  D.D. 

Now  Complete,  IN  FIVE  VOLS, 

i:\c*udin^  the 
EXTRA  VOLUXE.    Just  Poblisbed 


Tl.is  j;reat  v/ork,  now  completed,  is 
a  niastcri>iece  of  biblical 
1  i  t  craturc—Con^e^atzona^isl 


Easy  Terms  of  Payment 

SpociPien  pa;^cs  and  full  df«criptiv«  dr- 

cul.'ir  stnt  n-.M  on  re*  'r.est.    If  y  ^u  nirsa«1y 
b.ivo  Ml    .--r- ;    :'     r  1  o'l::.^'^.  soxi  J  for  a  cir- 


1  63- 1  57  Fifth  Ave., NEW  YORK 


If  You  Use  a  Stereopticon 
WRITE    FOR    OUR    LIST 

OF    LANTERN    SLIDES. 

We  have  Historical,  ArchsBOlogical, 
Anthropological,  Ethnological,  and  Geo- 
graphical Slides  from — 

Asia  Minor,  China  and  Mongolii, 
Egypt,  Greece,  Greenland,  Japan, 
Manchuria,  Russia,  Siheria,  Syria, 
Tigro-Euphrates  Valley,  Turkestan 
and  the  United  States. 

SPECIAL    SERIES. 

Ethnological  —  Living  Races,  and 
Types  Represented  on  Ancient  Mono- 
ments. 

Biblical  ArchaBology. 

Man  and  the  Glacial  Period. 

Roman  Forum. 

Russo-Japanese  War  District. 

When  writing  for  lists  please  note 
the  subjects  or  countries  in  which  you 
are  specially  interested. 
215  Third  St.,  S.E.      Washington,  D.C 
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The  Bible  Student  and  Teacher 

The  Bible  Student  and  Teacher  is  unique  in  being  devoted  exclusively  to  the- 
udy.  Teaching,  and  Defense  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  Its  first  year, 
ough  necessarily  in  some  sense  a  time  of  experiment,  has  demonstrated  its  use- 
Iness  to  a  large  constituency  of  Christian  workers  throughout  the  world. 
For  the  year  1905  it  is  expected  that  several  important  features  will  be  added 
•  made  more  prominent  The  strong  critical  discussions  of  vital  issues  will, 
jwever,  as  in  the  past,  be  kept  well  to  the  front. 

BIBLE  SCHOOL  LESSONS. 
The  Natural,  Constructive  and  Cumulative  Method,  for  which  the  League 
ands,  will  be  given  special  prominence,  by  the  preparation  of  several  of  the 
mrses  for  Advanced  Bible  Study  already  announced.  Among  these  will  be  the 
Durses  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels,  as  the  first  Natural  Divisions  of  the 
Id  and  New  Testaments  respectively,  and  the  foundation  of  all  that  follows. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BOSTON  CONVENTION. 
The  Addresses  on  the  Current  Critical  Questions,  at  the  Boston  Convention,  De- 
)mber  6,  7  and  8,  1904,  by  representative  scholars  of  various  Evangelical  De- 
^minations,  will  be  printed  in  the  successive  numbers  of  the  monthly,  constitut- 
g  a  peculiarly  important  feature,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  distinguished 
imes  on  the  Program. 

OTHER  POINTS  TO  BE  EMPHASIZED. 
The  Correct  Principles  of  Teaching  will  be  given  large  attention.    The  settled 
aws  of  Study  and  Teaching  will  be  set  forth  and  illustrated. 
Directions  will  be  given  for  intelligently  reading  the  Bible  through  in  a  year, 
he  aim  will  be  to  save  from  the  mechancal  reading  now  in  vogue,  and  to  make 
le  yearly  reading  a  help  in  mastering  the  Bible. 

There  will  be  a  department  for  the  Review  of  Current  Literature  on  Biblical 
hemes,  by  writers  who  are  entitled  to  speak  with  authority. 

POPULAR  ELEMENTS  TO  BE  ADDED. 
A  Series  of  Short  Papers  running  through  the  year,  by  Rev.  F.  E.  Marsh,  D.D., 
!  Sunderland.  England,  on  "The  Deeper  Christian  Life."  A  Series  of  "Illustrar 
ons  of  the  Scriptures,"  by  the  noted  Evangelist,  Rev.  John  Robertson,  LL.D.,  of 
dinburgh,  Scotland.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  brief  Practical  Expositions 
f  portions  of  Scripture  of  vital  importance  at  the  present  time. 

EVANGELISTIC    AND    MISSIONARY    FEATURES. 
There  is  urgent  call  at  the  present  time  for  the  clear  and  srong  presentation  of — 

1.  The  Principles  of  Universal  Evangelism  that  are  needed  to  bring  the  churches 
!  Christ  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  and  duty  in  immediately  carrying  out 
hrist's  great  commission,  beginning  at  home. 

2.  The  Bible  Truths  at  the  Basis  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  present  requlre- 
ents  of  the  Mission  Fields  as  seen  by  the  men  on  the  "  firing  line." 

ENLARGEMENT   OF  THE    MAGAZINE    FOR   1905. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  monthly  from  64  pages  to  80  pages.  The 
rice,  however,  will  continue  to  be  $1.00  a  year, — one-half  the  price  of  the  Bible 
tudent, — the  much  smaller  periodical  which  the  B4ble  Student  and  Teacher  caor 
nues. 

BIBLE  STUDENT  AND  TEACHER, 

39  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 
1  combination  with  the  Bibllotheca  8acra — New  Subscribers,  12.25;     Old,  $3.25^ 
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OPEN  COURT  PUBLICATIONS 


THE  OPEN  COURt 

Some  Articles  for  December  and  January 

(Yearly  at  $1.00*    Send  for  Sample  Copy) 


IN  THE  MAGIC  CIRCXE.      Essays  and  Experiences  of  Hodera 
Magic.     By  Henry  R.  Evans. 

AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  NANSHAN  HILL.    R.  Rev.  Sbaku  Soyea, 

Abbot  of  Engaku,  Kamakura,  Japan.    (Illustrated.) 

EXCAVATIONS  AND  THE  BIBLE.  Chauncey  Hawkins. 
OIL  ENNO  UTTMANN  ON  THE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA* 
GERMAN  LITERATURE.    JohnF.Coar. 


^'Editor  The  Open  Ck>urt  and  The  Monist,  My  Dear  Sir:  This  day,  August  1(K 
pletes  my  48th  year  in  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episoopal  Church,  and  I  shall  cot 
allow  it  to  pass  without  thanking  you  for  THE  OPEN  CODRT  Vol.  18  (Na  8.)  It,  in- 
deed,  is  a  grand  tribute  to  the  Japanese,  from  its  Mikado  down  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  his  courageous,  valiant  armies.  With  mind,  sotil,  heart,  I  wish  that  our  Bish- 
ops, Presbyters  and  Deacons  were  subscribers  to  and  readers  of  THE  OPEN  COCJRT 
and  THE  MONIST.  Very  truly,  H.  MACKAY,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M-" 

"Dear  Dr.  Cams:    What  an  inimitable  magazine  you  are  printing!    I  have  just  read 

four  remarkable  August  issue.  No  magazine  on  earth  prints  such  profound  literature, 
t  is  food  for  demi-gods  as  well  as  divine  men.  And  the  best  of  it  all,  to  my  view,  is, 
that  it  has  the  divine  stamp.  It  does  not  set  itself  up  above  the  bible  and  attempt  to 
show  how  smart  'we  men'  are  by  ignoring  their  Creator,  E^vider  and  Preserver!  Wkj 
cannot  our  bible  readevM  detect  this  difference  in  THE  OPEN  COURT  from  the  vUm 
new  thought  magazine,  and  so  rti$h  to  ita  subscription  listf  Sincerely,  CHARLES 
HALLOCK,  Plainfield,  Mass." 

KARMA*  A  story  of  early  Buddhism.  By  Paul  Carus.  Illustrated  in 
water  colors  on  Japanese  crepe  paper  by  Japanese  artists.  Price  75 
cents,  postpaid.    (5  copies  for  $3.00.)    Special  Holiday  edition. 

THE  GODS  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS.  By  A.  E.  Wallis  Budge.  A 
rare  and  sumptuous  work  in  two  handsome  royal  octavo  volumes.| 
Color  plates  and  131  illustrations.  Specially  suitable  for  Holiday  pur- 
poses.    Price  $20.00. 

MY  UniiE  BOOK  OF  PRAYER.  Muriel  Strode.  A  rare  com- 
bination of  all  that  is  good  in  the  old  and  in  the  New  Thought.  The 
religious  spirit  of  the  author  is  the  same  as  in  the  traditional  religions, 
yet  her  prayer  is  new  and  original.  Printed  on  fine  paper,  bound 
^r.oo.    bds,  50  cents. 

THE  JAPANESE  FLORAL  CALENDAR.  Ernest  W.  Clement,  M. 
A.     Profusely  illustrated.    8vo,  bds.     Price  50  cents. 

THE  NAPOLEON  MYTH.  Henry  R.  Evans.  With  introduction  by 
Paul  Carus.    Illustrated.    8vo,  bds.    Price  75  cents,    {ht  preparation,) 

Send  for  descriptive  cataloone  and  etrcvlars  of  Holiday  boola 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

1828-1828  Wahash  Avenue  Chicago^  IUIboIs 
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BOOKS    WORTH   READING 


1-      In  Hl«  Steps,  "What  Would  Jesus 
Do?"  C.   M.   Sheldon 

2.  Crucifixion  of  Phiilip  Strong.    " 

3.  Robert  Hardy's  Seven  Days.      " 
THe  Miracle  at  Markham.  " 
A   Matter  of  Business.      W.  C.  Stiles 
Xo   Pay  the  Price.    Silas  K.  Hocking 
Hi«  Brother's  Keeper.    C.  M.  Sheldon 
Richard  Bruce.                                " 
Xfic    Twentieth   Door.                    " 
John  King's  Question  Class.         " 
Edward  Blake. 

Malcom  Kirk. 

In   His  Steps.    German.  '* 

Not  His  Own  Master.  G.  S.  Reanet 
Paper,  26c  each.  Vellum  de  Luxe  50c 
each.  Regular  cloth,  gilt  top,  75c.  1, 
2,  3,  cheap  paper  edition,  10c. 


Other  Works  by  C.  M.  SHELDON. 
Redemption  of  Freetown.  Boards,  25c 
Born  to  Serve.  Vellum  de  Luxe,  50c 
^ho  Killed  Joe's  Baby?  Paper,  10c 
The  Wheels  of  the  Machine.  Paper,  10c 
How  to  Succeed.  5c 

The  Reformer.  Cloth,  75c 

The  Narrow  Gaie. 

Paper,  50c;    cloth,  |1.00 

In    His  Steps.  Illustrated.  Large  type, 

gilt   top,    12   full-page   illustrations, 

cloth   cover   design   in  blue,   white 

and  gold.     In  box,  $1.00 


Victoria.    By  Grapho  (J. 


A.  Adams). 
Cloth,  50c 
The  Beasts  of  Ephesus. 

Rev.  James  Brand,  D.D.    Cloth,  75c 
An  Elementary  Catechism. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Barton. 
Saloon  Law  Nullification. 

A.  C.  Rankin. 
The  Face  Beyond  the  Door. 

COTTLSON  ^CRNAHAN. 


5c 
50c 


44c 


All  Men  Are  Liars.      Joseph  Hocking 
The  Scarlet  Woman.  " 

Lest  We  Forget. 
With  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.25  each. 


Hymns  Historically  Famous. 
Nicholas  Smith.     24  portraits. 

Cloth,  11.25 


The  Advance  Almanac  and  Manual  of 
Congregationalism.         4c,  postpaid. 


Charles  M.  Sheldon's  New  Book 
THE  NARROW  GATE 
is  a  wholesome  temperance  story  In 
which  the  sympathies  of  the  reader 
are  not  torn  to  shreds,  but  he  is  made 
to  see  the  devices,  the  persistence,  and 
the  deadliness  of  the  liquor  business. 
It  is  a  good  book  for  any  one  to  read. 
"In  our  Judgment,  the  best  story 
Mr.  Sheldon  has  WTitten."— Christian 
Union  Herald, 

240  pp.,  cloth  11.00,  postpaid. 
HIS  BROTHER'S  KEEPER. 
By  Charles  M.  Sheldon. 
"The   story   is   written    with    true 
sympathy  and  a  desire  to  bridge  the 
chasm  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee."—TTie  Qiutlook. 

In  25c,  50c,  and  75c  editions. 
RICHARD  BRUCE. 
By  Charles  M.  Sheldon. 
"An  exceptionally  strong  story,  in- 
volving deep  and  careful  study.    The 
author  pictures  to  us  the  effect  of  a 
great  spiritual  revival  upon  the  social 
life   of   Chicago."— Wesfem   ChHstian 
Advocate. 

In  25c,  50c,  and  75c  editions. 
THE    FACE   BEYOND  THE   DOOR. 
By  Coulson    Kernahan. 
Written   with  a  touch     of     genius, 
dealinsr  with  the  great  question  of  hu- 
man  immortality,   this    book   will    be 
talked  about,  preached  about,  and  ev- 
erywhere discussed.     It  will  afford  a 
vision  of  the  unseen  to  many  eyes. 

Beautifully  bound  in     Art     Boards, 
cloth  back,  40c  net;  postage  4c. 

HYMNS  HISTORICALLY  FAMOUS. 
By  Col.  Nicholas  Smith. 
The  purpoFe  of  this  volume  is:  to 
inspire  a  warmer  love  of  church  song; 
and  to  make  the  reader  better  ac- 
quainted with  that  class  of  hymns 
which  are  noted  for  the  history  they 
have  made Twenty-three  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  church  hymns  and 
gospel  songs  which  have  two  common 
characteristics — ^universal  populairlty, 
and  the  power  to  make  spiritual  his- 
tory....  .Will  be  useful  to  the  clergy 
in  preparing  lectures  upon  church 
hymns  and  in  conducting  praise  ser- 
vices. 
24  portraits.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.26. 


THE  ADVANCE 


(Congregational  weekly)  $2.00  per  year.  TRIAL  OFFER, 
three  months,  25  cents,  bample  copies  on  request.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

ADVANCE    PUBUSHINC    COBflPANY,  225  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO 
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The  Baptist 
Review  and  Expositor 


IS  THE  LATEST  THEOLOGICAL  QUARTERLY 

THAT  CHALLENGES  THE  PATRONAGE 

OF  THE  READING  PUBLIC. 

Virile  and  vital  articles  characterize  its  pages.  It  has  a  hospitable 
attitude  to  all  truth  and  new  scholarship,  but  retains  a  firm  grip  on  re- 
vealed truth  as  the  norm  of  faith  and  conduct 

Special  attention  is  given  to  book  reviews. 

Its  aim  :s  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  theological  quarterlies 
in  the  world. 

It  is  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  conjunction  with  theological  professors  in  other  parts  of 
this  country  and  Canada. 

The  price  Is  $2.00  a  year ;    60  cents  a  single  copy. 

The  Baptist  Review  and  Expositor  clubs  with  the  Bibuo- 
THECA  Sacra  for  $4.25  for  both.      The  regnlar  price  for  both  is  $5.00. 
Address 

The  Baptist  Review  and  Expositor^ 

Norton  Hall»  Louisville^  Ky. 
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THE 


BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA 


VOL.  LXH.     1905. 


The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  published  at  Obcrlin,  Ohio,  under  the 
editorial  management  of  Professor  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  of  Oberlin. 
Associate  Editors:  Doctors  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  of  Olivet,  Mich.; 
JUDSON  Smith,  of  Boston;  D.  W.  Simon,  of  England;  James  Lind- 
say, of  Scotland;  Hugh  M.  Scott,  of  Chicago;  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
of  Cleveland;  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  of  Brooklyn;  A.  A.  Berle,  of 
Salem,  Mass.;  W.  E.  BARTON,  of  Chicago;  and  E.  H.  JOHNSON,  of 
Chester,  Pa. 

As  heretofore  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  aim  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  more  intelligent  public,  both  lay  and  clerical  of  all  denominations,  in 
the  publication  of  thorough  discussions  of  all  topics  of  permanent  interest 
touching  the  Christian  religion.  Prominence  will  continue  to  be  given  to 
Biblical  Criticism,  in  its  various  departments;  Theology,  in  its  doctrinal, 
historical,  and  practical  aspects;  and  the  Relation  of  Philosophy,  Science, 
and  Oriental  discoveries  to  the  Bible. 


TERMS. 

Three  dollars  a  year;  75  cents  a  number. 

The  back  volumes  will  be  furnished,  bound  in  cloth,  for  $3.00;  hall 
morocco,  $3.50. 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  Money  Order,  New  York  Draft,  or 
Registered  Letter;  to  the 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  COMPANY, 

Oberlin,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


SPECIAL  OFFER: — Subscribers  In  arrears,  by  pending  their  own  ^nd  one  new 
subscription  for  one  year,  can  secure  both  for  $4.50. 
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WRITERS  IN  THE  JANUARY  BIBUOTHBCA  SACRA,  1905. 

Rev.  Geohge  E.  Albbecht  (The  Religious  Life  of  Modem  Japan),  bom,  Wohl* 
Prussia,  1855;  studied  in  gymnasia  at  Breslau  and  Ulm;  came  to  the  United  Statfi 
1875;  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  1879-82;  home  missionary,  Davenport,  low^ 
1882-84;  Superintendent  of  German  Department  of  Home  Missionary  Society 
1884-87;  Instructor  in  German  Department  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminaii 
1886-87;  went  to  Japan  as  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  P.  M.,  1887,  laboring  chi^ 
in  the  Theological  Department  of  the  Do6hi<sha,  Kydto,  of  which  he  was  Dei^ 
1902-04,  when  failing  health  compelled  a  return  to  this  country;  now  pastor  | 
Thirty-eighth  Street  Congregational  Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  has  written  I 
Japanese  "  The  Origin  and  Credibility  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,"  "  The  ConversK 
of  St.  Paul,"  "How  to  Think  of  the  Trinity";  translated  Rltter's  "History] 
Protestant  Missions  In  Japan  "  Into  English,  and  published  various  articles  in  tj 
Japanese  Expositor  and  other  papers;  address,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Db.  Edwabd  M.  Merruts  (Did  Jesus  Die  of  a  Broken  Heart),  bom,  1861;  gradi 
ated  in  medicine,  etc..  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  189( 
Interne,  Jersey  City  Hospital,  1890-91;  medical  missionary  to  China,  1891-98;  m© 
leal  ml-ssionary,  Colombia,  South  America,  1899-1901;  at  present  In  private  pra 
tice;  author  of  various  articles  in  medical  journals;  address,  15  William  Stre^ 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  I 

Rev.  Burnett  T.  Stafford  (The  Definition  and  Doctrine  of  God  in  the  Prajrt 
hook),  bom,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1852;  A.M.,  Hiram  College,  1875;  graduated,  Oberl] 
Seminary,  1880;  confirmed  by  Bishop  Huntington,  Oct.  30,  1898;  ordained  Deaod 
by  the  same,  June  9,  1899;  advanced  to  the  Priesthood,  by  the  same,  June  17,  190< 
lecturer  on  Christian  Sociology,  Hiram  College;  author,  "Old  Man  Pinner: 
rative  of  Cracker  Life  In  Florida,"  and  "  Sunshine  and  Life,"  published 
Church  Standard;  address,  Orlskany  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Henry  Mitchell  WnrrNET  (The  Latest  Translation  of  the  Bible),  Ldbrarial 
Blackstone  Memorial  Library,  Branford,  Conn. 

PnoFEssoR  Theodore  Whttfield  Hunt  (Indebtedness  of  Later  English  Literatuir 
to  Earlier),  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Llterati^re,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Professor  Francis  B.  Denio  (The  Authority  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets),  Profesao 
of  Old  Testament  Languages  and  Literature,  Bangor,  Me. 

Honorable  F.  J.  Lamb  (Miracle — Testimony  of  God),  bom,  Canandaigua,  N.  t\ 
1825;  studied  law  at  Canandaigua,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supren^ 
Court  of  New  York,  1855;  since  1857,  a  practitioner  at  Madison,  Wis.;  moderata 
of  the  Congregational  Convention  of  Wisconsin,  1888;  delegate  from  Wisconsin  ti 
the  National  Council  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  from  Wiscoii 
sin  to  the  International  Council  of  Congregational  Churches  at  London,  England 
1891 ;  member  of  the  Committee  of  National  Council  for  Ministerial  Relief,  serving 
until  1898;  address,  Madison,  Wis. 

Ex-Pbesident  Charles  Weluam  Sitfeb  (What  Is  It  To  Be  Educated),  Professol 

of  Greek,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Rev.  James  Lindsay  (The  Ecclesiastical  Situation  in  Scotland),  Minister  of  St 
Andrew's  Parish,  Kilmarnock,  Scotland. 
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